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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 

EOYAL COMMISSION UPON DECENTRALIZATION. 


FOURTEENTH DAY. 


Rangoon, Wednesday , 1 \th December , 1907. 


present: 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq 
R. C. Dott, Esq , C.I.E. 


The Hon. Mr. W. F. Rice was called and examined. 


9972. ( Chairnx'an .) You have spent about eight 
years in district work and about four years in the 
Secretariat?—Yes; I became Chief Secretary in 
July of this year. 

It is desirable to give larger financial powers to 
provincial Governments generally and to the 
Government of Burma in particular, but I am not 
prepared to say that a more complete separation 
than at present exists between imperial and pro¬ 
vincial finances is desirable or to suggest any 
practical method in which this result might be 
effected. I would enhance the powers of the Local 
Government with regard to the creation of new 
appointments so as to enable it to make appoint¬ 
ments up to Rs. 500 a month. I would give the 
Local Government similar powers with regard to 
abolishing appointments. The Local Government 
should have power to grant fixed travelling allow¬ 
ances and conveyance allowances, to fix special 
rates of travelling allowances for localities where 
travelling is expensive, and to sanction the grant 
of local allowances for officers stationed in remote 
and expensive places. The Local Government 
should be authorized to grant any special allowance 
such as a local allowance, a house allowance, a 
! travelling allowance, a horse or conveyance allow- 
I ance, as well as fees or honoraria. 

, In matters of general administration the degree 
of control must be left to the discretion of the 
Supreme Government, but where the power to take 
action or to make rules has been conferred by 
law on the Looal Government, it should be left 
'! to exercise the power. In other oases the statutory 
power of the Local Government might be enlarged. 

; In the majority of Indian Statutes the power of 
• the Local Government is subject to the previous 
j sanction of the Governor-General in Council, but 
ill many cases this restriction seems to me to be 
unnecessary. When it is a question of taking 
' action or of framing rules in matters of purely 
local importance, the power of the Local Govern¬ 
ment might be exercised subject only to the general 
control of the Government of India, which would 
have power to interfere if necessary, but much 
labour and correspondence would be saved if tile 
ptroviotts reference, which is now required in each 
V^aae, were dispensed with. As regards the remedy, 
specific amending legislation would be preferable 
to a general act of delegation. 

In the departments with which I have had most 
experience I nave noticed no tendency on the part 
of Directors and Inspectors-General under the 
! Government of India to exercise administrative 
^ authority in matters which should properly he left 
; to the Local Government. The assistance and 
advice of the Director-General of Education has 
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been of much value to the Local Government and 
to the provincial Director of Public Instruction. 
Without the assistance of the Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to select suitable officers to fill 
apixnntments requiring special professional quali¬ 
fications. 

Many useful administrative reforms have been 
initiated by the Government of India. I may in¬ 
stance the educational reforms arising out of the 
Educational Conference held at Simla in 1901. 

I would not curtail the right of appeal in respect 
of administrative action, whether granted by law 
or by practice. The Government must have the 
power to interfere in all matters of administration.’ 

The right of appeal now granted to officers of 
Government against orders affecting them person¬ 
ally is not too liberal, and I would not curtail it. 
The local Government is already vested with power 
to withhold a petition addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in any case in which the petition 
is merely an appeal against an order of the Local 
Government upholding on appeal the dismissal, 
removal, reduction or other punishment of a 
Government servant whose salary was not more 
than Rs. 100 a month. As regards appeals to the 
Local Government, the rule at present in force is 
that no appeal is entertained by the Local Govern¬ 
ment against the order of a Commissioner or Head 
of a Department upholding on appeal the dismissal, 
removal, reduotion or other punishment of a 
Government servant whose salary was not more 
than Rs. 50 a month. 

The demand for returns and information con¬ 
tinues to increase. This Government is at present 
engaged on an exhaustive enquiry into the influence 
of the opium policy on crime, as evidenced by the 
relative statistics of the last 20 years. This in¬ 
formation lias been called for by -the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Extended powers may suitably be delegated to 
the Financial Commissioner, Commissioners of 
Divisions, Heads of Departments and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, both in regard to financial matters and 
matters of general administration. 

I am not prepared to say that the influence of. 
the provincial Governments is in the direction of 
excessive rigidity or uniformity, or that they are 
too much dominated by considerations of revenue. 
The Commissioner is always consulted in this pro¬ 
vince in all matters of importance affecting his 
division, and his views are duly considered: 

In the majority of districts in Burma the office 
work is excessive, and the opportunities of Execu- ; 
tive Officers for personal contact with the people 
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are thereby unduly curtailed, but I Sind it difficult 
to suggest a practical remedy. The province is 
rapidly developing and work is constantly in¬ 
creasing. Much ot it is, no doubt, inevitable, but 
the labour now expended in the preparation of 
reports and returns might well be reduced. This 
question was examined a few years ago under the 
orders of the Government of India, and some 
reduction was effected. The relief was, however, 
inconsiderable, and on a re-examination further 
relief might be granted. With the development 
of the province, increases of establishment are 
constantly required and axe sanctioned from time 
to time. No general increase in the administra¬ 
tive staff is required at present, and no general 
reduction in the area of district or other charges 
is desirable. Executive Officers in Burma possess 
sufficient knowledge of the vernaculars. 

Care is already exercised in the selection of 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners and other 
responsible officers. I do not think that the grant 
of larger powers will render necessary greater care 
in the selection of officers than is exercised at 
present. 

Transfers of officers are no doubt frequent, but 
not unnecessarily so. Officer's fall sick and go on 
leave, and transfers are therefore inevitable. They 
are less frequent than in former years, and are 
certainly avoided as much as possible.. 

There are no District, Sub-divisional or Local 
Boards or village unions in Burma, and I am not 
in favour of the creation of Advisory or Administra¬ 
tive Councils to assist Divisional or District 
Officers. I do not think that it is either desirable 
or possible to give village communities in Burma 
greater powers in the disposal of local affairs. 
Village headmen are already empowered to dispose 
of petty criminal and civil cases. 

9973. Will you tell us why—in practice, not in 
theory—there is such a considerable difference 
between the legislation of Upper and Lower Burma? 
I understand that nearly all your laws relate 
separately to Upper and Lower Burma?—Yes, a 
good many laws in Lower Burma have been in force 
there longer than those in Upper Burma. 

9974. Is there any reason why they should not 
now be amalgamated?—There is a tendency, and a 
desire, to amalgamate the law as much as possible, 
but it cannot all be done at once. A new law 
amalgamating the village law in the two sections 
of the province will come into force within a week 
or two. 

9975. But is there any practical reason why the 
laws and the general administration of Upper and 
Lower 'Burma should not become identical?—There 
is no'reason why it should not become so in time, 
but at present it could hardly be done. The 
reyenue system, for instance, is different in the 
two sections of the province ; we inherited a revenue 
system when we annexed Upper Burma, and we 
■kept it with as little alteration as possible. 

9976. Is it desirable to maintain the alteration 
between the two sections ?—Not permanently, I 
think. A beginning has been made towards 
amalgamation. 

9977. You think the law and administration will 
be advantageously amalgamated at no distant date 7 
*—Yes. For instance, the Registration Law is 
different ; in Lower Burma the Indian Registration 
Law is in force as in other parts of India ; in 
Upper Burma there is a special Upper Burma 
Registration Regulation which is o-f ,a simpler 
character, because die people of Upper Burma are 
thought to be not yet capable of carrying out and 
observing the intricate provisions of the ordinary 
Registration Law. That is a sample of the difficulty 
of amalgamating the law immediately. 

. 9973. Do you find any difficulty in obtaining 
suitable representatives of the natives of Burma 
for the Legislative Council ?—I think there is no 
difficulty, because the number of members is at 
present very small. 

99 1 9. How many Commissioners’ divisions have 
you?—.Eight. 

9980. It has been suggested to us that the 
Commissioners in Burma have, for one reason or 


another, a somewhat less free hand than they have 
in other parts of India?-—I oanno.t say. 

9981. Are the powers which they exercise under 
revenue enactments sufficiently extensive?—They 
might be enhanced with advantage. 

9982. You say that .Commissioners are respon¬ 
sible to the Local Government. Does the Com¬ 
missioner of a division correspond with the Secre¬ 
tary of the Government in the appropriate 
department?—Yes, he also corresponds habitually 
demi-officially with the Lieutenant-Governor him¬ 
self. 

9983. What is the average size and population 
of a Doputy Commissioner’s district?—They vary 
very much. The district of Hanthawaddy, I 
should take as a fair average; that is 3,023 square 
miles, population 484,000; the population there 
is probably more than the average, because that 
district is surrounding Rangoon. I should think 
the average would be about 300,000. The area of 
the smallest district (Kyaukse) is 1,274 square 
miles, population 141,000; the area of the largest 
district (Chindwin) is 19,062 square miles; popula¬ 
tion 154,000. 

9984. After how many years’ service does a man 
become a Commissioner?—The most junior Com¬ 
missioner in Burma, who was appointed in Novem¬ 
ber of last year, commenced his' service in 1885. 

9985. Then above the Oomn issioners there is 
no one but the Financial Com nissioner and the 
Lieutenant-Governor?—That is correct. 

9986. Some of your Assistant Commissioners aro 
Covenanted Civilians and some ariT members of 
the Indian Army?—Yes, and some are Uncove¬ 
nanted Civilians. 

9987. In the future is it proposed to have no¬ 
thing but Covenanted Civilians?—Covenanted i, 
Civilians and members of the Indian Army; no 
doubt in the future the cadre will be closed to the 
Indian Army as well. 

9988. Is it practically now so closed?—No, not 
yet. 

9989. With regard to township officers, who are 
the ultimate representatives of Government in 
most direct contaot with the people, what is their 
position?—A township officer is an Executive 
Officer. He is technically an ungazetted Officer, 
but for certain purposes myoohs, as we call them, 
are treated as Gazetted Officers. They are mem¬ 
bers of the Subordinate Civil Service. Their 
salary ranges from Rs. 175 to Rs. 250 a month. 

9990. The revenue is collected through the 
agency of the village hoadmen, who are remu¬ 
nerated by commission?—Yes. 

9991. Is that a satisfactory system?—Very, I 
think. 

9992. Satisfactory from the point of view of 
revenue?—From the point of view of the admin¬ 
istration of the country. 

9993. .Would not the fact that a man is paid by 
commission incline him to get in his revenue at all 

costs, bocause his salary depended upon it P_I 

do not think so. He has no authority to remit 
revenue or to enhance revenue; he merelv has to 
collect what he is told. " 

9994. Would there be any inclination on his 
part, under the present system, to point out to 
the Divisional Officer that remissions were needed? 

1 do not think that the consideration of his 
commission would stop him from doing so ‘ The 
commission is not very large, and the headman is 
very much on a level with the rest of his villagers, 
and his sympathy with the villagers would prob- 
ubly be greater than his desire for his own 
commission. 

9995. The sympathy would extend to his 
depleting his own pocket if necessary?—Yes, I 
have no doubt it would. 

9996. There are two judicial jurisdictions in the 
province, one in Upper Burma and one in Lower 
Burma?—Yes. There is a Chief Court in Lower 
Burma and a Judicial Commissioner in Upper 
Burma. 
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9997. Does that arrangement lead to divergent 
expressions of judicial opinion?—It has done so 
on occasions; rulings have differed, but not very 
often. I remember no serious inoonvonienco as 
having beon caused by it. 

9998. The Judicial Commissioner is entirely in¬ 
dependent of the Chief Court ?—Quite ; he exer¬ 
cises an independent jurisdiction altogether. 

9999. Do you know of any other province in 
India where a similar state of things obtain?— 

I bolieve. there is a Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh and in Sind. 

10000. Would any good purpose be served by 
amalgamating the two judicial authorities?—In . 
time they will be amalgamated. There would bo 
a certain amount of inconvenience to the natives 
of Upper Burma in having to come to Rangoon 
for their final appeals; they find it convenient to 
be able to go to Mandalay. 

10001. Do not many of your Commissioners 
exercise judicial powers?-—Yes. 

10002. Is that satisfactory?—It is satisfactory 
where their other work is not so heavy that they 
have no time to do judicial work. 

10003. Does judicial work interfere with their 
revenue work?—It was on that ground that 
separate Divisional Judges were appointed in 
three divisions. 

10004. Are the relations between the Commis¬ 
sioners and the police satisfactory?—Yes, I think 
so. 

10005. Does the system under which the District 
Superintendent is under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner work well?—I think it works quite 
well in practice. 

10006. There is no undue interference of the 
one with the other?—I think not. 

10007. You tell us that “ in the control of sanc¬ 
tioned working plans the Chief Conservator has 
taken the place hitherto occupied by the Inspector- 
General of Forests”?—Yes. 

10008. What is a “ working plan ” ; is that the 
delimitation of forest?—It is a programme of 
work for the Forest Officers to deal with. 

10009. You advocate the plan of local allow¬ 
ances; does that affect pensions in any way?—No, 
a local allowance does not affect a pension 

10010. The freedom which has been nominally 
given to you by the Government of India has 
been limited by a scries of executive orders?-— 
There have been instances in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India have sent model rules, or a set of 
draft rules, with the suggestion that they should 
be framed hy the Local Government under an Aot, 
when the Aot gives power to the Local Government 
to frame rules. 

10011. Would you give us an instance?—I will 
instance the Poisons Act, which gives power to the 
Local Government to frame rules subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in Council The 
Government of India sent us a sot of model rules 
which they said they wished to have framed, on 
the ground that it was desirable to have unifor¬ 
mity in the rules as to poisons adopted in tho 
different provinces. 

10012. Would you consider that the circum¬ 
stances in different provinces were not such as to 
require uniformity m the matter of tho sale of 
poisons?—I am not prepared to say; I do not 
know enough about the circumstances of other 
provinces: but, if the aim was to secure unifor¬ 
mity, it seems to me that it would have been 
desirable in framing the Act to reserve the power 
to the Government of India to make rules. 

10013. Did you as a matter of fact adopt their 
suggestions?—We returned the rules with sugges¬ 
tions for their alteration; I believe the case is not 
yet completed. 

10014. Is there any other case to which you 
would draw our attention?—The Petroleum Act 
has been mentioned as another instance, but I am 
not prepared to speak as to that of my own know¬ 
ledge. 


10015. However, you think, that that is not an ^ jy r 
isolated case ?—I think not; there is a tendency ' jjr y ja ce ' 
in that direction. * _1_ 

10016. Do you think that the action of the H Dee., 1907^ 
Government of India is, not merely in theory but 
in fact, detrimental to the provincial Government? 

—Yes, the Local Government is better oapable of 
judging what rules are required in a case like the 
Poisons Aot; the rules that were sent down were 
a good deal more elaborate than are required in 
.Burma. 

10017. Suppose the circumstances were more or 
loss uniform throughout India, and the rules 
varied considerably in each province, might that 
not occasion a considerable amount of correspon¬ 
dence with the Government of India, and a com¬ 
parison of what was taking place in different 
provinces?—-I should think not. 

10018. What do you mean by ‘general con¬ 
trol’?--! moan by general control that any rules 
or orders framed by the Local Government under 
an Act should be published in the official Gazette, 
and copies supplied in ordinary course to the 
Government of India, and if they thought there 
was any reason to objeot they could say so, and 
suggest to tho Local Government that they should 
alter the rules. 

10019. “Suggest” or “require”?—Require the 
Local Government to alter the rules. 

10020. Under that system would there bo a less 
prejudicial interference with your freedom than 
there would bo under tho rules which require in¬ 
terference?—I think there would be the same 
amount of control but less correspondence; be¬ 
cause there would bo no correspondence except 
where tho Government of India thought that in¬ 
terference was required. 

10021. It was suggested to us the other day at 
Madras that in practice the Medioal Service was 
a provincial Service—though nominally there is a 
central control; practically when a man is sent to 
a province he remains there permanently, or until 
he gets on to what is called the Selected List. Is 
that so, in practice, in Burma?—To a great extent 
it is true. I have known cases of transfers. 

There was an officer in the Indian Medical Service 
who was a Civil Surgeon in Burma ; he recently 
applied to return to India, and he was transferred 
to India for military employment. 

10022. Without the leave of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. !—The Local Government sent on his appli¬ 
cation and said they had no objection. 

10023. You do not think that the control of the 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service is 
in any way, therefore, harmful?—I think not. 

10024. Who is the Head of your Medical Service? 

—-The Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who 
has the rank of a Colonel. 

10025. You do not think that at any stage there 
is any desirability of curtailing the present right 
of appeal?—Do you refer to personal appeals, or 
to appeals on public questions? 

10026. I will take both.—No, I think there is no 
occasion to curtail the right in either case. 

10027. Would a great many appeals come 
through you as Chief Secretary?—Yes. 

10028. And through you to whom ?—To the 
Government of Lidia. 

10029. Not to your own Government?—There are 
a number of appeals to the Local Government 
from persons who have been punished or censured 
by Heads of Departments. 

10030. Arc most of them on trivial questions?_ 

Many of them are appeals against orders of dis¬ 
missal or removal. 

10031, What about fines?—Fines are practically 
forbidden as a punishment in this province. 

10032. And in regard to minor punishments, 
whatever form they may assume?—There are very 
few appeals to the Local Government against any 
punishments except reduction or removal. 
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The Ban Mr 10033- Do you generally find that you uphold 
W. F. Rice.' the decision of the officer who has ordered the 

_ punishment ?—I could not say that; there are 

41 Dec., 1907. many cases in which the order is reversed. 

10034. A sufficient number of cases to make it 
desirable in your judgment to retain this right of 
appeal?—I think so, certainly. 

10035. You tell us that there is a great demand 
for returns and general information. You mention 
one return regarding the effect of opium on increaso 
of crime; can you give us another instance ?—- 
There are often references for information. For 
instance, the Government of India recently wrote 
and asked us to send them a return showing all 
political pensioners—a return of all pensions 
granted to relations of King Mindon Min. I could 
not definitely say that the demand has increased 
without a detailed comparison of the number of 
requests in different years. 

10036. These returns do not necessarily come 
through your department?—Many of them do not 
—only those do so which relate to matters with 
which I am concerned. 

10037. You tell us that “ The Commissioner is 
always consulted in this province in all matters of 
importance affecting his division ; and his views 
are duly considered ” ; that may mean anything 
or nothing ?—1 did not mean nothing ; I mean 
that they arc considered. 

10038. But are they adopted ; has the Commis¬ 
sioner really a more or less deciding voice in what 
is going to be done in his division, or not ?—I think 
he has. The Lieutenant-Governor may, and does, 
overrule him if necessary. 

10039. You would lead us to believe that on the 
whole the Commissioner is the person who really 
runs the division ?—Yes. 

10040. You have told us that the Commissioner 
corresponds with the provincial Government 
through the Secretary in certain departments. 
Suppose there is a difference of opinion between 
the Secretary and the Commissioner ; the Com¬ 
missioner takes one view and the Secretary holds 
another ; the Secretary takes his view to the 
Lieutenant-Governor ; are we to take it that, as a 
rule, the Commissioner gets his way, or that the 
Secretary gets his way, with the Lieutenant- 
Governor?—There are instances of both, I cannot 
say which is most frequent. 

10041. With regard to the office work being ex¬ 
cessive, as you tell us it is, whose duty do you 
think it is to endeavour to reduce the office work, 
the duty of the provincial Government or of the 
Government of India?—The provincial Govern¬ 
ment. 


10047. Do their proposals go outside the actual 
authority of the Lieutenant-Governor?—Some of 

them do. 

10048. When did these gentlemen report?—About 
six months ago. 

10049. Nothing has yet been done ?—Yes, some¬ 
thing has been done. I am not prepared tp give 
details at a moment’s notice. A good deal of it 
entails an increase of establishment, which will 
require reference to the Government of India and 
to the Secretary of State in some cases. Some of 
it also will probably require legislation. 

10050. But what has been done which would not 
require a reference ?—-There were certain sug¬ 
gestions that could be carried out without a refer¬ 
ence ; they are now under consideration, but the 
most important proposals would entail a con¬ 
siderable increase of establishment. 

10051. It comes back to this, that nothing has 
yet been done by the provincial Government?— 
The provincial Government are taking action on 
the report now. 

10052. You tell us that Executive Officers in 
Burma possess all the knowledge of the vernacular 
that is necessary ?—-I think they have a fair know¬ 
ledge of it. 

10053. blow many languages or dialects are com¬ 
mon in Burma ?—There is one main language ; the 
Burmese language is common all over Burma 
proper. In the Shan States there is the Shan 
language, and in the outlying hill districts the 
hill tribes have dialects, but they are people that 
the ordinary District Officer seldom sees.-^nd has no 
experience of. There is also a Karen "language 
but, generally speaking, Burmese is the one 
language which is used throughout the province.- 

10054. An officer knowing Burmese would be able 
to go into any district or division and converse 
freely and easily with 90 per cent, of the people ?—• 
Yes. 

10055. 1\ hen would you say an officer may be 
expected to know the language fairly thoroughly 
after he first comes here ?—Members of the Burma 
Commission are required to pass the Higher Stan¬ 
dard in Burmese. 

10056. The Higher Standard, perhaps, does not 
necessarily enable the officer to converse in Bur¬ 
mese ?—An officer could not pass unless he was able 
to converse fairly freely ; but, with experience and 
practice, most officers improve in their knowledge 
of the language beyond what they know when they 
pass the Higher Standard. 

10057. When do they pass the Higher Standard? 
-•As soon as possible ; they generally pass it 
within two years or eighteen months. 


10042. Have the provincial Government done 
anything towards that end ?—They have tried, I 
think ; they are always trying. 

10043. But have they succeeded?—Not to any 
great extent. 

10044. We are told that a great deal is going to 
be done in the way of delegation, but, as far as l 
can gather, nothing has yet been done?—The 
reason for the increase of office work in Burma is 
mainly the development of the province. It is not 
the fault of any system, so inuch as the natural 
increase of work owing to the increase of popula¬ 
tion, cultivation, trade and commerce. 

10045. Would this increase of general activity 
account also in any way for the increase in 
the number of returns and statistics which you 
mention?—I do not deal myself with commercial 
or agricultural affairs, so I can scarcely answer. 

10046. So far the provincial Government have not 
done anything very actively to reduce this excessive 
office work?—The Lieutenant-Governor recently 
appointed a small committee. About a year ago 
he appointed two Commissioners of experience, 
.Major Maxwell and Mr. Todd Naylor, to hold a 
special enquiry and try and evolve a scheme by 
which work might be decreased ; their proposals 
have been received and are being considered, and 
they will, I think, give some relief. 


10058. Do officers when they have been home on 
eighteen months or two years’ leave come back 
rather rusty ip their knowledge of the vernacular?— 
No, I do not think that a knowledge of the ver¬ 
nacular would be lost in so short a time. 

10059. But would they not come back rather 
rusty ?—I think not ; I went myself on two years’ 
leave, and I do not remember that, I found difficulty 
with the language when I returned. 

10060. It would not be necessary in any way 
tu require uffieers after a considerable period of 
leave, such as that, to show that they had not lost 
command of the language ?—I think not. 

10061. You say that transfers are less frequent 
than in former years?—I believe so. 

10002. Who settles the transfers ?—The Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor. 

10063. Has the Commissioner got power to trans¬ 
fer his Deputy Commissioners and Assistant Com¬ 
missioners from district to district inside his own 

division?—No. 


mi™, ijiat is an done by the Lieutenant- 
Governor?—Yes, with officers of that rank. The 
Commissioner transfers officers of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, but not beyond that. 

__ 10065. Not officers of the Provincial Service?_ 

Nu. That is done by I lie Lieutenant-Governor in 
the Chief Secretary’s office. 
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10006. Practically by you ? — No, by the Lieu¬ 
tenant - Governor personally. The Lieutenant- 
Governor passes orders on these matters. 

10007. At all events, as Chief Secretary, you see 
all the transfers that are made?—Yes. 

10068. And you toll us that they are less frequent 
than in former years?—I believe there is no doubt 
that they are. 

10009. Did you yourself as a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner experience the necessity of staying a con¬ 
siderable time in a district before you could know 
it ?—Certainly. 

10070. And you recognise, therefore, that from 
the point of view of value to the. Service, they ought 
to be kept as long as possible in the same district ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

10071. You tell us quite certainly that they are 
now so kept a longer time in thoir district?—Yes, 
unless some special reason arises making it desir¬ 
able to transfer them. 

10072. Deputy Commissioners appear to have 
been about a year or 15 months in charge of their 
districts ; is that a satisfactory length of time to 
keep an officer in charge of a district?—They are 
kept longer than that in many cases. 

10073. Not according to the figures you have 
given us?—The figures referred to are the dates, 
as shown in the Civil List, on which the officers 
in the Commission assumed charge of their respec¬ 
tive present posts. Rut the officers who are shown 
in the Civil List as having been a year or more 
in a district are not immediately going to be trans¬ 
ferred ; before they are transferred, they may have 
been a much longer time. 

10074. At the present moment the average service 
of one of these Deputy Commissioners in his present 
charge is about a year?—The average shown by 
these figures may work out at about a year, but 
the figures are merely the dates on which the officers 
last assumed charge possibly on their return from 
leave. The true average would probably be longer. 
Certainly many instances would show longer periods 
than one year. 

10075. Is it a satisfactory length of time for 
which to keep a man in a district which may cover 
an area of 19,000 square miles, and which, on the 
other hand, may only be 1,000 square miles?—No, 
but the time is not limited to that. If we could 
see these same officers after another year, many of 
them would be still shewn as in charge of the same 
district as they arc at present. 

10076. And a great many may have been moved? 
—Some of them would have been moved. 

10077. How long would it be desirable from the 
point of view of the district itself, that an officer 
should stay in charge of it?—It is impossible to 
give a definite period. The value of an officer is 
greatest in charge of a district when he has been 
there long enough to get to know the district and 
the people thoroughly. 

10078. How long would you give him to know a 
district of, say, on the average, about 3,000 square 
miles?—He is not likely to know his district well 
until he has been there six months or a year, at 
any rate. 

10079. In six months could he get all round his 
district ?—He could visit most parts of it. 

10080. Until six months are over he is not of 
much value?—I do not say that he is not of much 
value ; he is not of the same value that he will 
be when he knows the district better. 

10081. Therefore, it is desirable that a consider¬ 
ably longer period than a year is the time suitable 
for retaining an officer in a district?—Yes, in my 
opinion a longer period than a year is desirable. 

10082. Are the Assistant Oommissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners often moved about from 
district to district inside the same division ?—Yes ; 
they are moved when necessity arises, but such 
transfers too are regarded as undesirable. 


10083. Why are they more or less constantly 
moved?—Generally owing to other officers going 
sick, and going on leave. 

10084. The pay of a Deputy Commissioner de¬ 
pends not upon the station that he is in, but upon 
his length of service ? — Upon his rank in the 

Service. 

10085. Because one officer is moved up it would 
not be necessary to transfer a great many others? 
—Not necessarily. 

10086. How would the necessity of moving officers 
within divisions arise from the promotion of this, 
that and the other officer—I mean promotions cannot 
be very great in a small Service like Burma?—If 
an officer is promoted temporarily or permanently 
to the rank of Deputy Commissioner from an As¬ 
sistant Commissioner, he vacates the appointment 
he has held as Assistant Commissioner. An 
Assistant Commissioner, as such, does not hold 
charge of a district. 

10087. What does he do ?—He is generally in 
charge of a sub-division of a district. Some of 
them are headquarters Assistants or hold special 
appointments ; most of them are in charge of 
sub-divisions. 

10088. Then you suggest that the number of 
transfers, which is considerable, is due entirely to 
promotions?—To promotions and to officers going 
on leave, and to casualties owing to deaths and 
sickness. 

10089. Could the number of these transfers be 
reduced ?—I do not think so ; I believe that every 
effort is now made to reduce them as much as 
possible. 

10090. You have no District Boards or Local 
Boards in Burma, outside the municipalities?—No, 
the municipalities and the Rangoon Port Trust 
are the only local bodies. 

10091. Have you any district cesses?—There is 
a district cess in Lower Burma, not in Upper 
Burma. 

10092. Are there any Acts in existence which 
give the provincial Government power to delegate 
authority which delegation they have not exercised? 
—'I cannot recall any such Act. 

10093. You deal with promotions subject to the 
authority of the Lieutenant-Governor?—Not all 
promotions, only promotions in certain depart¬ 
ments. 

10094. Since you have been in the Secretariat 
has it been necessary to pass over officers because 
they are not up to the standard of efficiency which 
you would expect?—Yes, not many, but I have 
known cases. 

10095. You arc guided in your promotions by the 
rule of seniority first?—Subject to efficiency, yes. 

10096. Suppose that there was not much, but 
still s<5me, difference between two men, would 
seniority give the particular post to the man who 
was senior?—Yes, as long as the senior man was 
regarded as fit for promotion. 

10097. Up to the standard, though not the better 
man of the two?—Generally the senior man would 
get the promotion, I think. I am talking of 
ordinary promotions, not special posts for which 
officers are selected. 

10098. Might that lead to a low standard of 
efficiency being set in order not to get rid of a 
certain man?—No, I think not. An officer would 
not be got rid of, even if he was passed over ; he 
would remain in a lower position. 

10099. Do the officers, after they have been 
passed over, still remain in the lower grades—I am 
talking now of the Covenanted Service ?—There 
have been such cases. 

10100. How many cases have there been in the 
last four years, say, since you have been in the 
Secretariat?—I have known some cases. 

10101. Have there been half a dozen such cases? 
—No, not so many. 

10102. Three or four?—Three or four probably 

10103. In the last four years?—Yes. 
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TkeSoh, Mr. 10104. Suppose you had to judge of the claims 
W.F.Rice. of two officers, of equal standing, for a particular 
. ' —r— . 1 post, what would you sat most store upon in 

J1 Dee: f-1907, deciding as to which officer was to get the post?— 

- A good deal upon the opinions of the officers under 

whom they had served. 

10105. What would their recommeaidations chiefly 
be based upon?—Upon the capacity of the officer in 
question for administration, and his tact and 
method of dealing with the people. 

10106. Would a good deal of merit be assigned 
to his power to write a good despatch?—It would 
depend a great deal upon the particular appoint¬ 
ment that there was a question of promoting him 
to ; a judicial appointment, an administrative 
appointment, and an executive appointment, would 
require different qualifications. 

10107. In the case of an appointment to the 
Secretariat, would the first qualification be the 
power to write a good letter?—That, I imagine, is 
a necessary qualification ; I am not sure that it is 
the first. 

10108. Have most of the officers at present at 
the head of the Government in Burma been through 
the Secretariat?—The Financial Commissioner has 
served in the Secretariat, the majority of the 
Commissioners have not. 

10109. Might it not, therefore, be possible that 
the first recommendation for a man to got to the 
top of the tree would be the power of writing a 
good despatch ; that would first of all pass him 
into the Secretariat, and then lift him out of the 
Secretariat?—I do not think that the power of 
writing a good despatch is the only qualification 
required in the Secretariat. 

10110. I do not say that, but would it not be 
a very important factor in taking him to the top 
of the tree?—T think it would ho a factor, no 
doubt. 

10111. But not, in your judgment, an impor¬ 
tant factor?—No, I think not. 

10112. Suppose a man was a good linguist, very 
much in touch with the people in his district, 
and constantly in the habit of travelling about his 
district; would that be as likely to bring him to 
the notice of the provincial Government as his 
power of putting things clearly and tersely on 
paper?—Certainly, I think it would; his being in 
constant touch with the people would be regarded 
as a valuable trait in his method of administra¬ 
tion. 

10113. Quite, as valuable as the other?—I should 
think more so. 

10114. That is your experience; if you think 
over the persons who «to now going up the ladder, 
you think that that has been a determining factor 
in their success?—It certainly has. 

10115. With regard to Advisory or Administra¬ 
tive Councils, you do not think that in Burma 
these could be created advantageously?—I think 
not. It is unlikely that the people who would be 
appointed to them would take any real interest in 
the work, or that their services would be of any 
great value. It would bo of assistance to the 
District or Divisional Officer to have the opinions 
jf the natives of the country on proposals that 
might be mado, but they get those already by 
xmsulting persons with whom they are acquainted. 
The officials in this province are generally well 
icquainted with the people, and are in the habit 
>f conversing with respectable Burmans—elders of 
he villages and towns in which they live—and 
they can get as much advice in that way and in 
as useful a way as they would by having Advisory 
Councils. 

10116. Is the idea of what in other parts of 
Itidia is called a panchayat quite foreign to the 
Burmese temperament?—There is no such thing 
as a formal village Council in Burma. 

10117. Was there no form of village govern¬ 
ment previously to the British Government taking 
over Burma ?—Certainly, a very complete form of 
village government. There is a headman who is 
generally elected by the villagers themselves and 


commonly appointed by the Deputy Commissioner 
on the election of the villagers as long as there is 
no objection to him otherwise. He is the head¬ 
man of the village and he exercises considerable 
powers in the village with regard to sanitation, 
petty crime, the collection of revenue, prevention 
of cattle disease, and matters of ordinary local 
interest. 

10118. He is a sort of benevolent autocrat?—To 
a certain extent in minor matters ; he is himself 
one of the villagers. 

10119. Is there any cess levied in tho village?— 
In Lower Burma there is a district cess, in Upper 
Burma thero is not. 

10120. How is all that sort of petty expenditure 
provided for; suppose you wanted a village well in 
L'pper Burma, where would the funds come from? 
—The villagers would build it themselves; the vil¬ 
lage community is regarded under this system as 
being jointly resjKmsible for what occdrs in the 
village. 

10121. Would it not, therefore, be just as wise 
to recognise tho existence of that village com¬ 
munity?—It is reoognised. 

10122. I thought you said that there was no¬ 
thing like a village Council ?—There is no Council, 
but there is the village itself and its headman. 
The elders of the village collect and talk things 
over among themselves, but there is no formal 
Council. 

10123. For the purpose of petty criminal and 
civil jurisdiction would it not be as well to have, 
even perhaps as assessors, somebody to assist the 
village headman?—The system was not introduced 
by us; we found it in tho country and it-satisfies 
the people of the country, and I think there is no 
reason to alter it. 

10124. With regard to District Boards, speak¬ 
ing here with the authority of the Government of 
Burma, you think it is undesirable that there 
should be a system of District Boards?—I think 
the people of the country are not sufficiently 
educated up to the idea of self-government to 
render District Boards desirable. 

10125. In other provinces there are District 
Boards, with a Divisional Officer as President, and 
more or less nominated members. Do you think 
that the Burmese are not prepared for such a 
system?—I myself believe they are not. There is 
a District Fund in each district, which is admin¬ 
istered for local needs by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner without the aid of a Dietriot Board. 

10126. That comes from a cess upon land?—In 
Lower Burma it comes from tho district cess; 
in Upper Burma it is chiefly derived from rents 
from bazaars and other similar sources. 

10127. Although there is a district cess, no 
matter how raised, do the Government of Burma 
think that it is undesirable at present to create 
any local bodies to deal with the expenditure of 
these funds?—Yes, I think so. I may mention 
that District Boards were introduced into Burma 
some years ago. but were not a success; there was 
no strong objection to them, but they excited little 
interest. 

10128. What was the composition of those 
Boards?—I cannot say exactly; I think the local 
officers appointed or nominated respectable mem¬ 
bers of the eommunity to serve on the Board, and 
the Boards simply died out; when members re¬ 
signed or died no reappointments were made, be¬ 
cause little interest was taken in the matter by 
the local people. 

10129. Were any powers assigned to those 
Boards?—They were Advisory Boards, I think. 

10130. Did the fact that they were only Advi¬ 
sory Boards create apathy in regard to their 
proceedings?—I do not think that that is so; I 
think that if we introduced District Boards now 
they would generally do what the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner suggested to them ; the result would be 
much the same as the Deputy Commissioner 
administering the District Fund as he does at 
present. 
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10131. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) You say that mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council are nominated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor with the sanction of the 
Government of India. If that sanction was dis¬ 
pensed with would there be any objection?—I 
know of no objection. 

10132. You say that the eight Commissioners 
are responsible to the Local Government for the 
working of all the departments in the Public Ser¬ 
vice. You deal with police matters; do you say 
for instance, that the Commissioners are in any 
way responsible for the police work in their own 
divisions?—Certainly, but not for questions of in¬ 
ternal discipline or economy. 

10133. Suppose a Commissioner forms a strong 
opinion as to the oonduct of the police of a par¬ 
ticular district, how would he onforce his opinion? 
—By a report to the Local Government in some 
cases. In others he would give advice or instruc¬ 
tion to the District Magistrate. He exercises no 
statutory authority. 

10134. The Deputy Commissioner’s responsibility 
would be enforced by his power to give orders to 
the Superintendent of Police?—Yes. He has 
authority as District Magistrate. 

10135. But has the Commissioner any direct 
power?—I think not, but he exorcises a general 
supervision and control over the action of the 
District Magistrate in respect of police matters. 
His only resource would be to report his opinion to 
the Local Government or to the Inspector-General 
of Police. 

10136. If the Inspeotor-Goneral of Police re¬ 
ceived such an opinion and did not agree with it, 
what would happen; would he let it drop?—If the 
Inspector-General of Police disagreed, he would 
have to refer it to Government, or, if he did not 
refer it,- the Commissioner would probably do so. 

10137. That is really the only connection be¬ 
tween the Commissioner and the police?—Yes. 

10138. Have -the.re not been very numerous changes 
in the organisation of the police lately under the 
orders of the Government of India?—Yes. 

10139. Have they not gone into excessive detail? 
—Yes, I think they have probably. 

10140. They have gone so far as to prescribe 
the pay of the police; their uniform; even down 
to buttons?—Yes. 

10141. Is that advisable?—Certain details might 
have been left to tho Local Government; as to the 
uniform itself, it is a good thing that the police 
should have one uniform throughout India. 

10142. Is not the organisation of the local 
police a matter that might well be left entirely to 
the provincial Government?—I think that an Im¬ 
perial Police Service is valuable. 

10143. I mean the provincial police who are 
responsible for law and order within the province ; 
might that not be left to the Local Government 
entirely?—Yes, certainly. 

10144. .Have you to apply to the Government of 
India for sanction for every increase in the num¬ 
bers of the provincial police, however small?— 
Yes. The sanction is necessary under section 2 
of the Police Act, 1861. 

10145. Have not tho orders that have been 
issued under the new police organisation left the 
provincial Government very littlo power of 
deviating from them even on small matters?— 
Yes. 

10146. Has not the effect of tho recont changes 
in the polioe been to tighten, wha.t I may oall, tho 
screw of departmentalism?—I am not sur%. 

10147. For instance, has the oontrol of the Dis¬ 
trict Officer and of tho Commissioner been lessened 
tberoby?—I do not think so, 

10148, Is the appointment of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Police a new appointment?—No. 

10149. As to the subordination of the police 
officers and the relationship of the District Officers 
to the police officers proper, has that been altered 
substantially in the recent re-organisation?—I do 
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not think that there has been any substantial j% e jj on 
alteration in this province. W. F. Rice. 

10150. Is not the Deputy Inspector-General for 
Railways and Criminal Investigation a new ap- 11 L ee,, 1 30 . 
pointment?—Y es. 

10151. Has he any powers within a district and 
off the railways?—He exercises no direct authority 
over District Police Officers. 

10152. Not over the District Superintendent, but 
over the officers subordinate to the District Super¬ 
intendent?—No, he would exercise no such 
authority over the head of the District Superin¬ 
tendent. 

10153. Suppose he had reason to believe that 
there was need for a special enquiry in a district, 
has he power to send his own detectives into that 
district to take up the enquiry?—Yes, but he 
would no doubt inform the District Superintendent. 

10154. He would, no doubt, if he was a man of 
tact, but would he be obliged to?—If he liked, he 
could send his own men into any district. 

10155. Without any reference to the authority 
responsible for the peace and order of the district ? 

—I believe he could do so. I think he probably 
would not do so. 

10156. Is not the system which makes that pos¬ 
sible rather fraught with possibilities of friction? 

—I do not think there is any .possibility of fric¬ 
tion ; his rank as Doputy Inspector-General enables 
him to avoid that. 

10157. But if the Superintendent of Police came 
to know that the Deputy Inspector-General had 
sent his men into the district, with the power to 
communicate with the local police and to conduct 
an enquiry quite apart from him, would it not be 
natural for the Superintendent of Police to be 
annoyed?—•! do not think the Deputy Inspector- 
General would do that withut informing the Super¬ 
intendent of Police. 

10158. As a matter of fact, is that never done?— 

I .am afraid I cannot say whether it is ever done ; 

I think the Deputy Inspector-General would always 
inform the Superintendent of Police. 

10169. Among the subjects under your purview is 
that of language examinations. Do you think the 
examinations of junior officers are sufficient?—I 
think so. 

10160. As to the selection of Commissioners and 
'Deputy Commissioners, as a matter of fact would 
you say that none are ever appointed now-a-days 
who are unfit?—I think I can say that. 

10161. If the claims of two men clash with 
each other, or they are in rivalry at all, suppose 
both men are fit, but the senior is not so fit as the 
junior, would you still appoint the senior?—If the 
senior is fit, I think he would be appointed first. 

I again speak of ordinary .promotions, not of selec¬ 
tions to special appointments. 

10162. Then in other words, your system is not 
the selection of the fit, but the exclusion of the 
unfit ?—That is so. 

10163. Do not you think that to pass over a man 
who is fit in favour of a junior who is better qualified 
would have a rather bad effect on the morale of the 
service?—I think it would. 

10164. We have had it in evidence that on a 
certain date last year the average time served by 
each officer in a district was something under 12 
months. Do you not knew cases in which there 
have been two or three changes in a year in a 
single district?—Yes ; such cases do occur. 

10165. The figures which we have got for this 
year may probably be taken as of an average year, 
and the figure next year would probably work out 
to the same result?—Yes. But I should like to 
explain one point which shows that the average 
time referred to is not the true average. I will 
give an instance. In the Bassein district the 
Deputy Commissioner went on leave for three 
months recently ; a junior officer was .posted to 
replace him, and the original Deputy Commissioner 
of the district, who went on three months’ leave, 
on the expiry of the three months’ leave is now 
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returning to the district. That would be shown as 
two changes in the year ; in reality it is not a 
change at all ; it ;is merely the original man 
returning to his district after three months’ 
absence. 

10166. His term would count from the time of his 
return ?—In the column of the Civil List at which 
you are looking, it would count .from the time of 
his return ; the book would show that he had been 
there only two or three months, whereas in fact 
he may have been .in charge of the district for two 
or three years. 

10167. You are not in favour of the creation of 
Advisory Councils or District Boards ?—That is 
correct. 

10168. You recognise that it is desirable to 
enlist popular opinion and help in the work of 
governing the country ?—Certainly. 

10169. In considering what machinery should be 
set on foot for gaining that assistance, what would 
you suggest ; if you do not have District Boards, 
and if you do not recognise the village, what would 
you suggest?—All the administration of the pro¬ 
vince is based on the village as the unit. 

10170. You think that that is sufficient for the 
present?—I think so. The village is represented 
by its headman instead of by a village Council, 
but the headman is equally representative because 
he is elected by the village. 

10171. He is a single man ?—\ T es. He exercises 

authority over the village. 

10172. There is no sort of assembly of village 
elders?—In practice the village elders do assemble 
no doubt, but there is no responsible assembly of 
village elders. 

10173. You say that these village headmen, 
assisted or not by the village elders, undertake the 
public works of the village?—Yes. 

10174. The schools?—No, they do not undertake 
the schools. There is a very complete system of 
Buddhist monastic schools ; almost every monas¬ 
tery throughout the country is a vernacular school. 

10175. That is done in conjunction, and, sym¬ 
pathy, with the people?—Yes. 

10170. They are not under a Government depart¬ 
ment?—Many of them are not; some of them come 
voluntarily under the rules of the Education De¬ 
partment, but it is an indigenous system altogether. 

10177. It is essentially a village agency?—En¬ 
tirely so. 

10178. Then as to sanitation?—The headman of 
the village is responsible for village sanitation. 

10179. As a matter of fact does he meet that 
responsibility?- To a certain extent. 

10180. What, for instance, would happen if the 
village entirely neglected salutation?—They could 
not entirely neglect sanitation. They have their 
own ideas ; they are not the most modern ideas of 
sanitation, of course, but they have rules which 
they carry out about segregating diseased cattle, 
and keeping their villages clean, and simple rules 
of that sort. 

10181. If the village fails in its responsibilities, 
is there any means of bringing it to book?—Cer¬ 
tainly ; there are penalties which can be imposed 
under the Village Act in Lower Burma and the 
Village Regulation in Upper Burma for neglect of 
their duties ; every headman under the Act is 
obliged to perform the duties imposed on him by 
law as headman, and every villager is obliged to 
assist the headman in the performance of his public 
duties ; in default he can be punished. 

10182. Have they power to levy any cess on the 
members of the village community?—No, the head¬ 
man has no power to levy a cess. 

10183. Then it would be hard to hold him re¬ 
sponsible, for instance, for keeping the village 
clean ?—No, because the villagers have to turn out 
and do the work. 

10184. But. suppose they did not turn out and 
do the work?—Then the headman can punish them 


himself; he can make them turn out; it is hi* 
business to see that they do turn out. 

10185. It has been said moTe than once that the 
officers in Burma know the people well. To what 
would you attribute that, supposing it to be true ; 
that they know the language better than officers 
know the language in India ?—I have no experience 
of India myself, but if it is true, it may be due to 
the fact that the Burmese as a race, are a liberal 
and friendly people, with no caste or class pre¬ 
judices, and are easy and pleasant to deal with. 

10186. Also, the one language area must be an 
advantage?—No doubt that is an advantage. 

10187. And generally your methods of Govern¬ 
ment in Burma are less complex than those in 
India ?—I cannot say ; I have no experience of any 
other province. 

10188. (Mr. Duff.) Apparently, of the Deputy 
Commissioners, 14 have ceased to have any concern 
with the administration of civil justice?—That is 
so. 

10189. How many districts are there altogether 
in Burma?—There are 37 districts in the whole of 
Burma. 

10190. In the majority of cases in Lower Burma, 
has the duty of civil justice been taken away from 
the Deputy Commissioners and entrusted to other 
officers?—Yes, to Divisional and District Judges. 

10191. Are they men from the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice?— Not all; two appointments of District 
Judges are filled by members of the Provincial 
Service, and some are unc- venanted members of 
the Burma Commission. 

10192. Are all the districts in Lower Burma 
divided into sub-divisions?—There are two dis¬ 
tricts, the Hill Tracts of Northern Arakau, and 
the Salween district, that are not. 

10193. Are Sub-Divisional Officers generally 
taken from the Provincial Service?—They are taken 
some from the Provincial Service, and some from 
the Subordinate Civil Service, and sonic from the 
junior members of the Commission — Assistant 
Commissioners. 

10194. How is the Provincial Service recruited? 
—It is mainly, but not entirely, filled by natives 
of the country, or Statutory Natives of India. 
Direct appointments are by nomination entirely, 
but there is an examination to the Subordinate 
Civil Service, and promotions are made to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service from the Subordinate Civil 
Service. 

10195. Are any educational qualifications in¬ 
sisted upon in the Provincial Civil Service ; must 
candidates be graduates or under-graduates or any¬ 
thing of that kind?—I think there is no definite 
qualification laid down ; of course reasonable 
educational qualifications are, m practice, required. 
Their pay ranges from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800. 

10196. You have told us that the village head¬ 
man is generally elected by the people of the 
village?—He is apjiointed by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, but he is usually appointed after an election 
is held ; the Deputy Commissioner is not bound 
to accept the selection of the villagers, but he 
generally does so, as a matter of practice, if there 
is no reason to the contrary. 

10197. Who holds the election ; is there any 
special form of election?—No, there is no pre¬ 
scribed form. Hereditary claims are also observed. 
Other things being equal, if a headman dies, his 
son or other heir, if he is fit, is generally selected, 
and appointed to be the next headman. 

10198. When there is a vacancy either the 
Deputy Commissioner, or the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
or the township officer, requires the people to name 
their own nominee?—That is 60 . 

10199. And generally that man is appointed?— 
Y r es. 

10200. You have told us that he has very con¬ 
siderable powers, both with regard to sanitation 
and with regard to other village affairs?—He has 
power in minor matters ; his powers are strictly 
limited ; he can fine a villager up to Rs. 5 for 
refusing to perform his public duties ; he tries 
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petty cases of theft—theft of property not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. a—and other minor cases, and in some 
cases he is given civil judicial powers up to Rs. 20. 

10201. You find that that system works satis¬ 
factorily on the whole?—It works admirably. 

10202. Does he keep any kind of record of his 
decisions?—Yes, he keeps a register of cases in 
which he enters the names of the parties and the 
nature of the case, and the order that he passes ; 
he also keeps a register of the fines which he 
imposes. 

10203. Are his decisions generally final?—They 
are always final ; they are subject to revision, but 
there is no appeal. 

10204. Are there many applications for revision? 
—There are applications for revision, but they are 
not very fi-equont. 

10205. You say that the District -Superintendent 
of Police is in some respects subordinate to the 
Deputy Commissioner ; I suppose you mean in the 
way of dealing with crime?—Yes. 

10206. In important cases, would the Deputy 
Commissioner see the reports when the cases are 
under investigation?—He might, and in important 
cases he probably would. 

10207. Would he in such cases send his instruc¬ 
tions to the police as to the further investigation 
of those cases?—He could do so. 

10208. Is not the Civil Surgeon generally the 
Superintendent of the Jail?—In most cases; there 
are three jails in Burma which have a separate 
Superintendent—Mandalay, Rangoon, and Insein. 

10209. Is he in any way under the guidance and 
control of the Deputy Commissioner?—The Deputy 
Commissioner is in every case an official visitor 
of the jail and he is required to visit any jail in 
his district frequently ; he makes remarks and 
enters his remarks in the inspection book of the 
jail, but the Superintendent of the jail is not 
immediately under his orders. 

10210. There is no friction in the working of the 
system ?—I have never heard of any friction. 

10211 . I would refer you to this paragraph in 
the memorandum of the Lieutenant-Governor ; 
“ Section 78 of the Indian Registration Act 1877 
prescribes that, subject to the approval of the 
Government of India, the Local Government shall 
prepare a table of fees. This section has been 
interpreted as requiring the previous sanction of 
the Government of India.' 1 Do you think that 
that is going beyond the provision in the Act?— 
No, I am not prepared to say that. 

10212. Then it says “ It has been ruled that the 
sanction of the Government of India is necessary 
to enable the Local Government to transfer a 
person who is not a Native of India from the 
Subordinate Civil Service to the Provincial Civil 
Service.” Do you not think that in that case the 
sanction of the Government of India is desirable, 
the Services being entirely distinct?—It does not 
seem to me to be necessary. The object of the 
rule is that the Government of India should be 
enabled to see that a sufficient proportion of the 
natives of the country are employed in the adminis¬ 
tration. It does not matter whether a particular 
officer is employed in the Subordinate Civil Service 
or in the Provincial Civil Service ; if he has already 
been given an appointment, the Local Government 
might be left to transfer him from the Subordinate 
to the Provincial, or from the Provincial to the 
Subordinate Service, without reference to the 
Government of India. 

10213. The rules in the Provincial Civil Service 
are quite distinct from the rules of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, and it is in evidence before us that 
in some provinces lower officials, beginning with a 
very humble pay, are promoted to the higher Ser¬ 
vice, and we have had evidence from other witnesses 
that that was undesirable. In your opinion is not 
such frequent promotion from the Subordinate to 
the Provincial Civil Service likely to affect the 
morale of the higher Service?—I do not think so. 
The Provincial Civil Service in Burma is not en¬ 
tirely filled by promotions from the Subordinate 


Civil Service ; it is filled partly by persons selected 
from the Subordinate Civil Service, and partly by 
persons selected from outside. 

10214. In what proportion—about half and half? 
—Perhaps half and half ; that is approximately 
correct. 

10215. Do you think that the system answers 
well?—I think it is satisfactory. 

10216. You would not make it a rule to recruit 
the Provincial Civil Service entirely from a better 
class of men than those who enter the Subordinate 
Civil Service?—I think that the present system 
improves the class of men -who enter for the Sub¬ 
ordinate Civil Sea-vice, as they know that they have 
a chance of rising later to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

10217. As to the appointment of members to the 
Local Legislative Council, that does not involve 
much correspondence ; you simply ask for sanction 
and you get it ?—-In itself it does not involve much 
correspondence. 

10218. So that if that power was granted to the 
Local Government it would not save much time 
or correspondence ?—Not that individual matter, 
but all added together increases the volume. 

10219. (Mr. Hichens.) Will you explain the dif¬ 
ferent units of administration?—The village is 
the smallest unit. Above that is the township, 
which consists of a sub-division of a sub-division 
of a district, in charge of a township officer, gene¬ 
rally a myook. Above the township is the sub¬ 
division, in charge of a Sub-Divisional Officer. 
Above that is the district, in charge of a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

10220. (Chairman.) When you talk about a Sub- 
Divisiomal Officer, he controls, not part of a divi¬ 
sion, but pant of a district?—-Pant of a district—a 
sub-division of a district. 

10221. (Mr. Hichens.) And so you get up to the 
Commissioner?—Yes. 

10222. Who appoints the Commissioner?—The 
Lieutenant-Governor, on his knowledge of the 
officer’s service. 

10223. Off his own bat?—He may consult the 
persons under whom the officer in question has 
been serving. A Commissioner would be appointed 
from among the Deputy Commissioners, and the 
Lieutenant-Governocr, if ho did not know the 
officer well himself—he probably does know 
him well—would very likely consult the Commis¬ 
sioner under whom the Deputy Commissioner in 
question had been serving. 

10224. Is there any likelihood of his knowing 
all the Deputy Commissioners ?—It depends upon 
how- long he has served in the province; when the 
Lieutenant-Governor is an officer whose service 
has been in the province, he w-ould know them all, 
I think, pretty well. 

10225. How many Deputy Commissioners are 
there?—There are 37 districts, and there is one 
Deputy Commissioner for each. 

10226. (Mr. Meyer.) With regard to the exten¬ 
sion of further powers to the Commissioners, would! 
you allow- them to post all officers to whatever 
district or sub-division or township they liked, 
below the rank, let us say, of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ?—That I think w-ould probably be incon¬ 
venient, because an Assistant Commissioner, for 
instance, who may be serving in a division, is 
not only required for service in that division ; he 
might be required at any time to be posted to a 
district to aot for a Deputy Commissioner, or to 
be posted to another sub-division, and the central 
Secretariat alone would know the requirements of 
the Service sufficiently. 

10227. Suppose an Assistant Commissioner is 
required for a certain district; 'would not the 
Commissioner be as likely to know- as well as any¬ 
body else the best man to put in?—If there is a 
man available in his o-wn division, yes; I see no 
objection to that. 

10228. And if there is no one available, it is 
always open to him to. ask the Government for 
someone?—Quite so. 
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10229. Then where does the objection He?—He 
might wish to post an Assistant Commissioner in 
his division, and the Assistant Commissioner might 
be required in some other part of the province. 

10230. Then the Government would ask for 
him?—Not necessarily; it could be done without 
asking. 

10231. They could say, “We want so-and-so for 
such-and-such a place”?—Yes. 

10232. Then the Commissioner would make his 
own arrangements subject to what the Local 
Government had told him?—Yes; but ho probably 
would not have anybody to put in the place of the 
officer withdrawn from him. 

10233. He could ask for somebody; and when 
the somebody else came he might post him where 
he wanted him. Is there not some advantage in 
that?— j It might be done; I do not think it would 
reduce correspondence in any way; it would in¬ 
crease it. 

10234. Do most of the postings that occur not 
occur within the division?—Transfers do not all 
take place within a division. 

10235. Do you mean that if an Assistant Com¬ 
missioner is to bo transferred from ono place to 
another, in the majority of instances he would 
go from one division to another division ?—In 
many oases he would; it is difficult to say whether 
they would be the majority of oases or the 
minority. 

10236. If Commissioners were allowed to settle 
these questions for themselves would they be able 
to adjust a very large number of transfers and 
postings without any reference to the Local 
Government at all?—I do not think that would be 
the result; there would bo some cases, no doubt. 

10237. 'Would you allow the Commissioner full 
power to give anybody leave up to say 6 months, 
if he could do so without having to get provi¬ 
sional assistance?—I do not think that would be 
convenient, except perhaps in tlhe case of tho 
Subordinate Civil Service, where the Commis¬ 
sioners have already the power of transferring 
members. 

10238. Have thoy the power of giving leave?— 
No, they have not, but it would be inconvenient if 
a Commissioner could give leave to an Assistant 
Commissioner, beeauso ho does not know the re¬ 
quirements of the Service as a whole; it might 
happen that a man was required for some post, 
and the Commissioner would not know it. 

10239. But would it be inconvenient so far as 
the Subordinate Service is concerned?—I do not 
think it would, provided the Commissioner could 
find a substitute within his own division. 

10240. I understand that the Commissioner 
appoints his own office clerks?—He appoints his 
own office staff. 

10241. Does he appoint nobody else?—The Com¬ 
missioner does not appoint the office staff of the 
officers subordinate to him ; the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner appoints the staff of his own office. 

10242. But other appointments, such as that, 
for example, of the myook, are thoy made by him P 
—No. 


10246. If the Commissioners had more power to 
appoint their own staff (within their own divisions 
I mean) and to make transfers and postings, 
would that tend substantially to reduce the num¬ 
ber of transfers?—I do not think tho fact of a 
Commissioner appointing members to the Sub¬ 
ordinate Service would tend to reduce transfers in 
any way. 

10247. You do not think that it would tend to 
make each division a separate unit of its own, 
and more self-contained?—The Service would tend 
to deteriorate if the officers were appointed to it 
only to serve in a particular division. 

10248. Then do you say that it would be desir¬ 
able to transfer from one division to another?— 
No, but it is desirable that officers should be 
appointed to serve throughout the province, 
whorever they may be desired to serve. 

10249. But at the same time that they should be 
rotained within their district?—For a reasonable 
time. I would not retain an officer permanently 
in any district. 

10250. I understand you to say that you thought 
Regulations should be made by the Local Govern¬ 
ment concerned, without reference to the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—I referred to rules relating to 
purely local affairs. 

10251. And those rules might be made by the 
Looal Government without reference to the 
Government of India?—Where the law lays down 
that the Local Government may do so, they should 
he allowed to do so. 

10252. But in practice the Government of India 
require the rules to be submitted to them?—Not 
quite. In tho particular case of poisons the 
Government of India drafted rules and sent them 
to the Local Government. 

10253. Did they intimate that you had got to 
accept them?—.They asked the Local Government 
to accept them, on the ground that they wished 
to have uniform rules in every province. 

10254. But you are not in a position to say 
that they insisted?—No, I am not; I do not know 
that they did. 

10255. If they merely desired uniformity as far 
as it was possible, and were prepared to give way 
to you where you objected, do you see any objec¬ 
tion to what they did?—-There was some unneces¬ 
sary correspondence. If the Poisons Act is an 
Act in which uniformity of rules is desirable, it 
would save trouble and correspondence if the Act 
itself said that the rules should be framed by the 
Government of India far the whole of India ; but 
where the Act has said that the rules should be 
framed in oaah province by the Local Government 
subject only to the control of the Government of 
India, it seems unnecessary in practice to with¬ 
draw that power. 

10256. iWho is in charge of the district 
treasury?—There is a Treasury Officer, but the 
Deputy Commissioner is responsible. 

10257. Under the Deputy Commissioner there is 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner P—In some cases 
he is an Extra Assistant Commissioner; in the 
majority of oases he is a myook; he is the head¬ 
quarters officer, who is nearly always employed in 
magisterial work. 


10243. Are appointments in the Subordinate 
Civil Service made by the Commissioner ?—No; all 
appointments to the Subordinate Civil Service 
are made by the Local Government. 

10244. Might they be made by the Commis¬ 
sioner?—No, I do not think I would delegate the 
power of appointing to the Subordinate Civil 
Service to anyone but the Looal Government. 
The members of the Service are not appointed to 
serve in a particular division only; they are 
appointed to serve all over the province. The 
Commissioner at present nominates candidates for 
appointment to the Subordinate Service, but the 
apointmonts are actually made by the Local 
Government. 

10245. It is your aim to avoid transfers as much 
as you oan?—Certainly. 


10258. How are the myooks appointed generally 1 
—Partly by competitive examination, partly by 
direct appointment. 

10259. You said that you did not see any special 
good in putting the myooks into a divisional list 
and letting the Commissioner appoint them. Is it 
not desirable that a myook should have a very 
detailed knowledge of his township?—Yes. 

10260. Is he not likely to acquire that more if 
his service is limited to a particular division than 
if he is liable to be moved about the province?— 
Yes, that is so ; if he is transferred too frequently, 
that is undesirable ; but it is possible for an officer 
of the standing of a myook to get rather too well 
acquainted with his township—to get too much 
mixed up with local affairs—and a transfer is 
sometimes advisable. 
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10261. Would it not be sufficient, then, to trans¬ 
fer him within the same district or to an adjoining 
district, instead of to another part of the province? 
—Yes ; that is done ; they are not transferred to 
another part of the province as a rule. If a myook 
goes on leave, on his return to duty he might be 
posted elsewhere, but that is not a transfer. 

10262. Are you aware that in Bombay the 
mamlatdars (who correspond to myooks here) are on 
divisional lists and are appointed by the Commis¬ 
sioners ?—I was not aware of it. 

10263. And that in Madras the tahsildars are 
appointed by the Collector, subject to the veto of 
the Board of Revenue only?—I was not aware of 
that. 

10264. Have you ever considered whether the 
Commissioner might not be granted powers to in- 
vost the Magistrates with magisterial powers?— 
Yes ; I think he might, in minor cases. 

10265. Subject, of course, to general considera¬ 
tions of fitness, prescribed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment might he not give .powers to Magistrates of 
good standing and capacity?—I see no objection. 

10266. Would you let him appoint Magistrates 
of the first class ?—I think not, I think that power 
should be kept in the Local Government. 

10267. Then, there are certain other power's under 
the Criminal Procedure Code, power of taking 
evidence in English, power to take action in cases 
of nuisance, breach of the peace and so forth, 
that all require separate investiture by the Local 
Government at present. Might not Commissioners 
be invested with those powers?—I think so, or 
even the District Magistrate. 

10268. Has the Commissioner here power in Court 
of Wards cases?—There is no Court of Wards in 
Burma at all. 

10269. The State takes no responsibility for 
taking over the charge of minors who hold large 
properties ?—No ; there is no Court of Wards. 

10270. Do you think the Commissioner might 
have, subject to budget provision, some power of 
creating small permanent appointments—clerkships 
on Rs. 15, say?—Yes, I think he might, subject to 
budget provision. 

10271. In forest matters is the Commissioner 
adequately consulted by the officers under him?— 
Yes. 

10272. You spoke about giving full powers to the 
Local Government to grant looal allowances in 
addition to salaries in certain cases- Are you 
aware that the Government of India themselves 
do not possess full powers in that matter?—Yes, 
I am aware that certain cases of local allowances 
have to go to the Secretary of State. 

10273. A local allowance, on whatever ground it 
is justified, is really an addition to the officer’s 
emoluments?—That is so. 

10274. Therefore if, under rule, a certain in¬ 
crease in an officer’s emoluments has to go to the 
Secretary of State, the same would apply to a 
local allowance?—Under the rules as they are at 
present, yes. 

10275. Do you desire that the Secretary of State 
should give the Burma Government only, or all 
Local Governments, an absolutely free hand in 
regard to local allowances ?—I imagine that every 
Local Government should get the same power. 

10276. You do not ask for it by reason of any 
special circumstances in Burma ?—There are special 
circumstances in Burma. I imagine that local 
allowances are more frequent in Burma. There 
are many unhealthy and remote tracts in Burma 
where allowances are sanctioned. 

10277. Are you aware that the Government of 
India have recently received power from the Secre¬ 
tary of State to create appointments up to Rs. 500, 
and to raise the pay of an existing appointment 
up to Rs. 750?—Yes. 

10278. Suppose that power were passed on to 
the Local Government in respect of appointments 
paid from provincial funds, would not that give 
you sufficient power in regard to looal allowances ? 
—It would give sufficient power in many cases. 


10279. It would give sufficient power in regard to 
relatively petty local allowances?—Yes. 

10280. Are not model rules generally sent round 
with the idea of being a framework on which the 
province should graft anything it thinks fit with 
reference to its own special conditions?—Yes, I 
think that is the usual intention. 

10281. Do you see any particular objection to 
that?—No; but as regards the special instance 
that has been discussed, that is not exactly what 
happened. 

10282. You say that in that case it would have 
been better for the Government of India to have 
passed an Imperial Act, or to have said in the Act 
that the framing of the rules should be left to the 
Governor-General in Council. Is it not possible 
that circumstances might alter from time to time, 
and that a thing that might safely be left to the 
Local Government in ordinary circumstances might 
become an inter-provincial matter in which the 
Imperial Government would have to intervene?— 
That is no doubt possible. In the particular case 
I mentioned, most people in Burma, I believe, 
thought that rules were not required at all ; and 
if the Local Government had been left to its own 
discretion under the Act the rules, if any, would 
have been very simple. 

10283. Take that very question of poisons. It 
might be very inconvenient for a person to find 
that what he was free to deal with in one province 
was a poison in another?—Yes, that might be 
inconvenient. 

10284. As regards the first point in His Honour’s 
Memorandum, the general proposition that where 
a law gives power to the Local Government, the 
Government of India should not intervene ; is it 
not possible that, although the Government of 
India may desire that the Local Government should 
generally have a free hand, there may be occasions 
in which questions of high policy require them to 
intervene?—That is possible, no doubt. 

10285. You are not in favour of any material 
alteration in the appeal rules? In the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code there are rules, are there not, which 
forbid a second appeal on questions of fact ?—Yes. 

10286. Would you see any objection to applying 
that generally to administrative actions?—Not as 
long as an appeal was barred solely as regards 
questions of fact. 

10287. Has not the Looal Government of late 
gone up to the Government of India to try to get 
relaxation of certain articles of the Civil Service 
Regulations, or rather delegations as to subordi¬ 
nate appointments?—Yes, they have got sanction 
for certain delegations. They have generally got 
what they asked for. 

10288. When a Deputy Commissioner goes on 
privilege leave, do you put in the next senior man 
in the district if he is fit?—Yes ; the custom is to 
put in the next senior man, if there is any one fit, 
at the station itself if possible, or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; not to transfer an officer from a distanoe. 

10289. Suppose the Deputy Commissioner takes 
six months’ leave, and there is in the distriot an 
Assistant Commissioner who is quite fit, but there 
is another Assistant Commissioner two or three 
districts away who happens to be somewhat senior 
to the man in the district; which would you put 
iu?—In the case of six months’ leave, probably the 
man at a distance. 

10290. And with regard to a longer period of 
loave?—I should put in the man at a distance. 

10291. Generally, oould you reduce the transfers 
by paying somewhat less attention to seniority in 
acting appointments, and giving more weight to 
local proximity ?—It would not necessarily have 
that effect, because when an officer goes on long 
leave and comes back there is no necessity to post 
him again to the district which he had left; the 
man who has been acting has learnt the district 
probably as well as the original officer. 

10292. Then if leaving for longer than six 
months, a man would have no guarantee that ha 
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would return to his district ; he might be posted 
to somewhere else?—Yes. 

10293. You have spoken of the Village Act and 
the Village Regulations. Speaking generally, 
what do they lay down ?—They lay down that every 
district is divided up into villages ; a village I 
may explain means a village headman’s jurisdic¬ 
tion—not only the collection of houses, but all the 
cultivated area round as well. The entire district 
is divided up into villages ; the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner appoints a headman to each village. The 
rest of the Act enumerates and defines the duties 
of the headman and the obligations of the villagers. 

10294. You have referred in your memorandum 
to the village elders ; have they -got any legislative 
recognition ?—-No. In Lower Burma there are 
rural policemen, but they are different. 

10295. Who are these elders?—-It is just a cus¬ 
tomary way of describing respectable persons of 
standing in the village. There is no definite dis¬ 
tinction between a person who is an elder and one 
who is not an elder. 

10296. You say the headman is elected subject to 
the approval of -the Deputy Commissioner; is 
that for life or for a period of years?—He remains 
for life if he behaves himsel-f. 

10297. And if he becomes unpopular in the 
village, what happens?—-He is not removed merely 
because he becomes unpopular ; he cannot be re¬ 
moved except -for misconduct of various kinds. 

10298. You spoke about a headman’s remunera¬ 
tion by commission ; was there not a recent change 
by which the raiyats w T ere relieved from cesses in 
respect -of certain village officers in Burma ?—There 
has been no recent legislation of that sort in 
Burma. 

10299. Was there not legislation in 1905-06?—1 
think not. Act -IV. of 1907 has no application to 
Burma. 

10300. You -spoke of District Boards having 
failed ; do you think it -would be possible to repeat 
the experiment under better auspices over a smaller 
area—say a township ?—It could be tried again, of 
course. 

10301. The District Board failed because the 
people did not take sufficient interest in it?—That 
must be taken to be the reason ; it died out. 

10302. Might they not take more interest over 
a township area ?—-It is possible ; it would have to 
be tried before anyone could say. 

10303. Would you be in favour of trying it—not 
all over the province, but in two or three selected 
districts?—There is no particular call for District 
Boards in Burma. 

10304. There used to be an officer in Burma 
called the thugyi'i- —Yes, there are some still. He 
is a revenue-collecting -officer. There iwa-s a circle 
thugyi, that -is a man in charge -of -a circle, in 
Lower Burma, and he collected the revenue from a 
group of villages. 

10305. Was he generally appointed like the head¬ 
man, or was he the nominee of Government?—I 
think he was purely a nominee of Government. 
We do not make the appointments now ; there are 
a few thugyis surviving still, but as they die out 
the circles are broken up. 

10306. When the thutjyi lias finally disappeared, 
there will be no intermediary between the myook 
and the -village ?—That is -so. 

10307. Referring to the Lieutenant-Governor's 
memorandum, you want certain power under Sec¬ 
tion 78 of the Registration Act. Have you -thought 
about Section 14, which requires you to go up°t.o 
the Government of India about the remuneration 
of Registration Officers?—I could not say without 
reference to the Act. 

10308. Take the Burma Civil Courts Act; there 
is a section of that Act which requires you to go 
to the Government of India -about any addition to. 
or alteration of, jurisdiction ; do you think that 
that is necessary?—-I see no particular objection 
to it. 


10309. You consider the ordinary financial re¬ 
strictions are insufficient?—The ordinary financial 
restrictions would not necessarily prevent the 
alteration of the jurisdiction of a Court. 

10310. -Suppose the financial restrictions per¬ 
mitted you to appoint a district munsiff on, say, 
Rs. 300 a month, and this Aot obliged you to go 
up, would you think it desirable to have to go up 
under this Act?—I do not think any incon¬ 
venience has been experienced. The statutory 
restriction -applies only to divisions and districts, 
not to sub-divisions or townships. 

10311. There is a section of the Cniminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code, Section 544, which requires the sanc¬ 
tion of the -Government of India to rules framed 
by the Local Government in regard to the repay¬ 
ment of expenses -of complainants and witnesses ; 
have you found any inconvenience under that 
section ?—I have no recollection of any incon¬ 
venience. 

10312. Then with regard to the Rs. 200 rule, 
there are certain department to which that does 
not apply—the Departments of Opium, and Salt, 
and Police?—Yes. 

10313. You object to the restrictions under ;which 
officers who are not Statutory Natives of India, 
though they belong to -the Subordinate Service, 
cannot be appointed to appointments carrying 
Rs. 200 or upwards -per month without the sanction 
of the Government -of India. Were not the rules 
framed under an Act of Parliament of 1870, which 
was expressly designed for the employment of 
natives of India ?—Yes. 

10314. Wihen you are applying the rules in a 
way which the framers of the Act had not 
primarily in mind, is it not reasonable that there 
should he some special sanction requi*«d_?—The 
proposal rwould -possibly require legislation 
merely put forward as what seems reasonable. 

10315. When you come to the higher appoint¬ 
ments, Collector or Judge, you have to go for 
sanation : you cannot -appoint a man who is not a 
member of the Provincial Service, say, a native 
barrister, without the sanction of the Government 
of India ; would you give the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment latitude there ?—-I have never had any prac¬ 
tical experience of that ; in Burma there are only 
four listed appointments altogether, and they are 
of recent creation. 

10316. You want the law altered so as to give 
the Local Government a free hand with regard to 
the appointment of a Judicial Commissioner in 
Upper Burma. The Judicial Commissioner there 
corresponds to the High Court?—He has the 
powers of a High Court. 

10317. Do provinces -in which High Courts exist 
have the -power of appointing Judges themselves?— 
I -imagine not; the Judges of the Chief Court in 
Rangoon are appointed by the Government of 
India. 

10318. Has not the general rule been that the 
Local Government shall not appoint the Judges of 
the highest Court in a province, which may have 
to deal with litigation in which the Government 
itself is concerned ?—Yes ; -that lias no doubt been 
the rule. 

10319. As to the police ; you -ask for full power 
to make certain concessions -in regard to warm 
clothing -and compensation for losses and so forth 
to your military police?—Yes. 

10320. Are there not also native regiments serv¬ 
ing in the province?—-Yes. 

10321. Men .perhaps of much the same class— 
Panjabis and Sikhs and so forth—as members of 
the police force ?—Yes. 

10322. If the Local Government were allowed to 
make these concessions to the military police, it 
might stir up discontent in the army, and the 
Government of -India would be asked to grant the 
same concessions all round?—I imagine that that 
is the reason of the -present restriction. 

10323. You want full -power to define boundaries 
of cantonments -and revise taxes within them. Are 
you aware that cantonments are now under the 
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Army Department of the Government of India?— 
Yes. 

i0324. Then the Army Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India must surely be consulted before 
a Local Government starts altering the rates 
charged within the cantonment?—-Any proposal to 
do so would be discussed by the Local Government 
with the local .military authorities, and the local 
military authorities might obtain the concurrence 
of the Oommander-in-Chief. 

10325. But is it not as simple that the Local 
Government should obtain the concurrence of the 
Army Department?—In minor details, such as 
alterations of cantonment limits and taxation, 
there is a vast amount of correspondence at 
present which would be very much reduced if the 
Local Government had power to deal with the 
matter. 

10326. But practically your proposal would in¬ 
volve the delegation of the powers of the Army 
Department to the Local Government?—Yes, it 
would amount to that, no doubt. 

10327. You speak of examination rules and re¬ 
wards. Do those rewards sometimes take the 
form of recurring allowances ; a man gets so much 
a month extra for passing in some language?—In 
certain cases it is so. In so far it is an addition 
to salary. 

10328. Therefore, it must come under the general 
financial rules for reference to the Government of 
India or to the Secretary of State?—Yes, that is 
so ; the proposal is that the rule shall be altered. 

10329. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) As to canton¬ 
ments, your suggestion is to bring the cantonments 
sanction more on to the level of what is necessary 
for the municipality ?—Exactly so. 

10330 You do not have to go up to the Home 
Department for sanction to limitations of the 
municipality, and the suggestion is that you ought 
not to have to go to the Military Department 
about the cantonment?—Yes. 

10331. Then about the military police; are they 
given the same terms exactly as sepoys?—Not at 
all ; they are on a different .footing altogether. I 
do not know what the details of service and pay 
of sepoys are precisely, but the Military police pay 
differs, and their terms of service differ. I believe 
they are more liberal, but I am not sure. 

10332. Then as to the village elders ; do you 
notice any tendency to their .influence dying out 
and the headman standing alone?—No, I do not 
think so ; they say that in the younger generation 
of Burmese the young men pay less attention to 
the words of their elders than they did in former 
generations ; it is difficult to form an opinion. 

10333. Do you see any diminution in the in¬ 
fluence of the headman?—I do not think so 

10334. Do you think that if you had some legis¬ 
lative recognition of the village elders you would 
tend to preserve them ?—Y 7 ou mean legislative 
recognition of their existence; I do not think 1 it is 
necessary. 

10336. Will they not gradually die unless you 
do give them some recognition?—I think not; the 
elder men of the village will always exercise 
influence. 

10336. Suppose thait for certain duties you in¬ 
sisted on the headman calling together two or 
three of the elders, would that not help to keep 
up the old village system?—I think it is unneces¬ 
sary; the present system really is the old village 
system, and there is no sign that it is dying out. 

10337. You said that if a man went on furlough 
and somebody came from another district there 
would be a diminution of transfers, because the 
man need not go back to that district after long 
leave? Would there not still be the original 
transfer of the person to fill his place?—Yes. 

10338. And in the case that Mr. Meyer put, 
that might have been supplied out of the district 
itself?—Yes. 

10339. So that there would be a small increase 
in transfers?—That would be so, if promotions did 


not go by seniority at all. I have not considered 
that as a practicable suggestion, because the whole 
principle of the Service is that there must gener¬ 
ally be promotion by seniority. 

10340. Would it be very unfair to individuals 
if you took the man on the spot to a far greater 
extent than you do at present?—I think it would. 

10341. Would it be any solution if you gave the 
man whom you did not bring from another dis¬ 
trict half the acting allowance, dividing the act¬ 
ing allowance between the man who had the 
seniority claim and the man you would actually 
put in?—The man who did the work ought to get 
the whole of the acting allowance. 

10342. Even though it is not his to claim by 
seniority?—Tt is remuneration for the more re¬ 
sponsible work that he performs. 

10343. Still, he gets the chance out of his turn? 
—Yes. 

10344. You do not think he would be glad to 
do the work on a smaller allowance?—I daresay 
he would, but he ought to get the full allowance. 

10345. Do you think that the officer whose turn it 
was to be transferred would be glad to avoid the 
transfer in consideration of half the allowance?— 
1 think the officer would rather be transferred 
and get the higher appointment. 

10346. 1 suppose the judicial system is not by 
any means settled; you are moving more to in¬ 
dependent Judges?—Yes; doubtless there will be 
in the future separate District Judges throughout 
the province. 

10347. Y'ou have got a grade of District Judges 
and a grade of Divisional Judges? What is the 
dividing line in their functions? Is the District 
Judge a Sessions Judge?—No, the Divisional 
Judge is the Sessions Judge. 

10348. What are the powers of the District 
Judge in criminal work?—In criminal work he is 
generally invested with special powers under Sec¬ 
tion 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code. He tries 
any cases not punishable with death ; his powers 
are limited to 7 years’ imprisonment; but he is 
not the District Magistrate. 

10349. Y'ou are the Legislative Secretary?— 
There is no Legislative Secretary; there is an 
Assistant Secretary in the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment; he is a barrister, not a whole time Govern¬ 
ment servant. 

10350. -Should the legislation which all these 
various delegations of authority might cause be 
specific and not general ?—'TKat would be more 
convenient. 

10351. AVhy do you think it would be more con¬ 
venient; do you mean convenient strictly?—I re¬ 
gard it as a matter of legislative drafting; I am 
not very competent to express an opinion, but in 
any Statute where at present the words “ YVith 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council,” are inserted, if it is desired to amend 
the law, it would be better to have the provision 
modified in the enactment itself. 

10352. Looking to all this mass of detail that 
you have collected together on the subject of the 
delegation of powers, and looking to the fact that 
Burma ten years hence will be a very different 
thing from the Burma of to-day, do you really 
think that specific legislation is more convenient 
than a general Act, w'hich could be used from time 
to tinle as necessity arose?—I was merely referring 
to restrictions which are now imposed by law, not 
to restrictions imposed by rules of practice. 

10353. But do you suppose that you have found 
out, and put down, and given to us now, all the 
modifications which you think you will want at 
the end of, say, five years?—No. 

10354. Then you will have to have another Act 
five years hence. Do you think that continual 
legislation is more convenient?—No, if a single 
Act can be drafted to remove the existing restric¬ 
tions, I have no objeotion to it in principle. 

10355. The only Imperial Director-General that 
you come across now is the Director-General of 
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Criminal Intelligence?—Yes, and the Director- 
General of Archaeology. 

10356. Does the Director-General of Archaeology 
do much good?—I have not personally met him. 

10357. Have you a Superintendent of Archaeo¬ 
logy here?—Yes. 

10358. Do you find any particular interference 
by the Direotor-General of Archaeology?—No, I 
have not noticed any. 

10359. As to the Director-General of Criminal 
Intelligence, does he come to Burma often?—He 
has been to Burma; he was here last year, I 
think. 

10360. Was that the only visit?—I do not re¬ 
member ; I never met him personally; he has not 
been to Burma since I have been Chief Secretary. 

10361. Have you any idea how long he stayed 
here?—I do not know; I did not meet him at all; 

I had no official dealings with him; I merely 
heard that he was here. 

10362. I think in your last contract the Govern¬ 
ment gave you the whole of the money necessary 
to reorganise the police?—Yes. 

10363. Have you submitted schemes to the 
Government of India for spending the money?—I 
think we have got the schemes for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the police complete now. I believe every¬ 
thing is sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 

10364. Did you get it through on the lines upon 
which you wished to have it?—Yes, we got it 
through on the lines laid down by the Government 
of India after the report of the Police Commis¬ 
sion. 

10365. And you thought that those lines wore 
suitable to Burma?—Yes, I am not prepared to 
say that they were not. 

10366. (Chairman.) I understand that you are 
here officially to present the view's of the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma ?—I have been authorised to repre¬ 
sent the Local Government except where I have 
limited my reply to my own personal opinions. 

10367. Speaking generally, have you voiced to-day 
the views of the Government of Burma? — Yes, 
except where I have understood questions asked 
me as intended to elicit my own personal opinion. 

10368. Do you find that your geographical posi¬ 
tion, your distance from India, is any serious let 
or hindrance in the way of getting decisions 
quickly, or does it make questions more difficult 
to deal with ?—There is the obvious delay in getting 
an answer to a letter, but the geographical distance 
operates rather in regard to personal visits and 
consultations being less frequent, I think. I refer 
to Committees of Inquiry. 

10369. Do you find that when Commissions are 
held in'other parts of India they do not come here? 

—There have been Commissions that have not 
visited Burma at all. 
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10379. (Chairman.) You are Financial and 
Revenue Secretary to the Government of Burma? 

—Yes. With the exception of a little under eight 
months in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India my fourteen years’ service 
have been spent in Burma. 

As Revenue Secretary I am concerned with land 
revenue, excise, customs, forests, finance, mining, 
agriculture, salt, co-operative credit societies, town 
lands, disposal of land, telegraphs, post offices, 
railways (to a slight extent), irrigation, kheddahs, 
treasuries, district and district cess funds, famine, 
defalcations, stores, ferries, stamps, income-tax, 
trade generally, fisheries, art, printing and 
stationery, veterinary, and economic products. 

I do not desire that Burma should be separated 
from India iaud placed direct under the Colonial 
Office. But I do think that the connection of 
Burma with India is in many ways detrimental 
to her as it now exists. I see no reason, however, 
why that should be so, as far as the Government 
of India is concerned, if that Government would 
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10370. Have they made representations to the 
Government of India in regard to matters in 
Which Burma has been interested ?—Yes. 

10371. What are the cases to which you refer? 
—The Conference on Education held at Simla in 
1901 ; the Indian Famine Commission, 1901, the 
Irrigation Commission, 1901 ; the Police Commis¬ 
sion, 1902 (the Police Commission visited Burma, 
but had no representative of Burma among its 
members) ; the Survey 'Committee, 1904 (this Com¬ 
mittee visited Burma, -but had no representative 
of Burma among its members) ; the Excise Com¬ 
mittee, 1905 ; the Stores Committee, 1906 ; the 
Telegraph Committee, 1907 (this Committee visited 
Burma, but had no representative of Burma among 
its members). Then there is the Factory Commis¬ 
sion now sitting. The Commission it is understood 
will visit Burma, but it has no representative of 
Burma among its members. 

10372. Do you find that a long time elapses 
before you get replies from the Government of 
India to your letters and queries?—The time varies 
with the intri-caoy of the subject. We get replies 
to ordinary references on simple matters with 
reasonable rapidity. 

10373. You have nothing to complain of in regard 
to that?—No. When we require an early answer 
we generally ask for a reply by telegram, which 
I think, we invariably get if we ask for it. 

10374. Do you -find that, besides the occasion of 
the Educational Conference to which you have 
referred, occasions have arisen when the Govern¬ 
ment of India left you out and consulted the other 
provincial Governments?—I believe that that has 
happened in certain excise and revenue matters. 

10375. You point out that, with regard to all 
the inquiries of which you have given us particu¬ 
lars, Burma was not treated exactly on the same¬ 
footing as the other provinces?—Yes, in that it 
had no representative on the Commission or 
Committee. 

10376. Is that caused by the fact that your popu¬ 
lation is so different from that of the rest of India, 
or is it caused by your distance from the rest of 
India, or both ?—I think that any answer that I could 
give would be rather conjecture than anything 
else, _ because it was the Government of India who 
appointed the Commission or Committee in each 
case. 

10377. But how would it strike you?—I think 
that owing to our geographical position here, and 
the fact that the race inhabiting the province is 
different, Burma has been rather left out of con¬ 
sideration. 

10378. Has the Lieutenant-Governor himself an 
office in the Secretariat -here?—No, his work is 
done at Government House. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
called and examined. 

alter their views towards Burma in certain points 
and would truly recognize the fact that Burma is 
a country to which the majority of the ideas 
prevalent in other provinces of the Indian Empire 
are unsuited, because the conditions -here are so 
entirely different. The Burmans are racially and 
by religion so different from any class of native 
of India, and all classes seem to come over to 
Burma now, that there is no a priori reason why 
institutions that succeed in India should do so 
in Burma. The Rurmans approach nearer to the 
Chinese, with whom they have certainly more affinity. 
The people with whom the Burmese women inter¬ 
marry are the Chinese, -and the mixed race which 
results does not differ greatly from the pure Bur- 
man race. Whereas the intermingling of Burmans 
and natives of India produces a degraded and 
demoralized race. 

To the resident of Burma it is not a pleasing 
sight to -see the Burmese, who are a superior race, 
displaced by the indigent population of India, 
and Rangoon filled with Chittagonian beggars. 
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The Government of Burma has not, so far as I 
know, ever shown any anxiety or wish to invite 
to their shores the coolie population of India. 
Such emigration schemes as there have been have 
arisen from the desire of the Government of India 
to get rid of their surplus population in India by 
throwing it on to Burma or from proposals of Pub¬ 
lic Works Officers who have come from India to 
import Indian labour to execute their works 
cheaply. The merchants of Rangoon, Moulmein, 
Bassein and Akyab, i.e., the ports generally, have 
also welcomed the advent of the Tamil, Telugu 
and Koringhi coolies, because cheap labour in their 
mills has enabled them to export more rice and 
timber to Europe ; but they have never looked at 
the problem of Government in Burma from any 
but an entirely economic standpoint. As a matter 
of fact the uneducated Indian cooly, who has no 
intelligence and will work for a few' pice and do 
as he is told, suits the English merchant of 
Rangoon far better than the more independent and 
educated Burman, who will only work for what 
he considers a wage that compensates him and 
when he cannot get otheT employment more to his 
liking. 

Thus the native of India has come into the 
country, and his existence there is now made the 
plea for governing Burma to a certain extent on 
lines which have, been laid down for India. The 
Burman, for example, by his religion is forbidden 
to touch spirits and distilled liquors. He was at 
one time an abstainer from alcoholic beverages. 
The Madrassi cooly on the other hand is inclined 
to drunkenness, and to supply his wants liquor 
shops have had to be started all over Burma. The 
Burman, however ,is quick to copy other races, and 
unfortunately imitates their vices rather than their 
virtues. The liquor shops created for drunken 
Madrassirtioolies have been the means of demoraliz¬ 
ing the Burman youths, and the time when they 
would refuse to drink these liquors is now gone. 

The Government of India cannot view the matter 
in the sympathetic manner so far as the Burman’s 
interests are concerned, which is the habitual 
attitude of the Local Government. Almost every 
officer who comes from the outset to Burma and 
goes among the people and talks to them and 
learns to understand their ways, at once recognises 
that he has found here a superior race endowed 
with qualities which are even lacking in many of 
his own countrymen. The Government of India 
inevitably must look at the matter entirely 
differently. As the head of an Empire which 
consists of a large number of provinces and with 
an immense population, it must consider the in¬ 
terests of that population as a whole. It must do 
the best it can for the sum total of those which it 
governs. Its officers do not know Burma ; they 
have never served here, until very recently ; indeed 
there was no instance of an officer from Burma 
being ever placed in the Government of India in 
a position in which his views could have the 
slightest influence on their policy. It follows that 
the sympathy which springs from personal know¬ 
ledge of a race has always been entirely absent 
from the Councils of the Government of India. 
The Government of India has never been anything 
but a purely impersonal one so far as Burma and 
the Burman are concerned. To govern the Burman 
however on impersonal linos is a method which 
would appear to anyone who knows the country 
to court failure. The Burman, in whatever capacity 
he is to come in contact with the European, must 
know the latter personally and be able to speak 
to him. An officer who is unable to speak Burmese 
can never succeed in any administrative posrt in 
Burma. The Rurmans will not oome near him or 
attempt to acquaint him with their wants and 
ideas. An assistant in a business firm who can 
talk Burmese and go among them individually is 
well known to be of far more assistance to that 
firm than an assistant who does not. An officer 
w-ho only knows Hindustani cannot get a Burman 
servant to stay with him. The Postal, Telegraph, 
Survey, Military Police, Accounts Departments, 
and to a great extent the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, which consist mainly of officers who do not 
know Burmese, are altogether out of touch with 
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the people and hardly come across them at all. 
The officers of these departments oome and go 
without gaining any knowledge of the Burman 
and rarely speak of him in appreciative terms. 

It is indeed hardly to be expected that a per¬ 
sonal form of Government could be obtained from 
India in the circumstances noted above, where 
lack of personal knowledge and counter interests 
combine to make it impossible. I think, however, 
that it might be made less impossible if the 
Government of India would regard the proposals of 
the Local Government more as sui generis, and not 
to be weighed and tested by comparison with in¬ 
stitutions in other provinces ; if they would listen 
more to the advice of this Government and take 
steps to have some officers who know Burma at 
headquarters and on the Committees and Com¬ 
missions which are appointed from time to time to 
investigate matters of policy. So far, however, 
from doing this they appear to exclude Burma 
officers from all part in their Councils. Until the 
recent appointment of the present Home Member, 
no one from Burma had ever served on the Indian 
Council nor even acted as a Secretary in any De¬ 
partment of the Government of India. No one 
from Burma is over appointed to be on the Com¬ 
mittees of investigation, and these Committees do 
not often visit Burma at all. The Government 
of India, however, seem to consider that the way 
to govern Burma is to place officers of Indian ex¬ 
perience in the highest appointments here. For 
many years an officer was regularly sent over from 
Bombay to fill the appointment of Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of Lower Burma, and the remonstrance 
of this Government at last prevailed only about 
ten years ago, although there had been qualified 
men who knew Burma for years in this province. 
Similarly, the office of Financial Commissioner was 
regularly filled until five years ago by officers 
taken from one of the Indian provinces, while the 
Head of the Public Works Department, the 
Medical Department, and the Education Depart¬ 
ment has always been so appointed and still is so. 
Finally, the most important post, viz., the Head 
of the Province, has habitually been taken from 
India time after time, and it is only in the case of 
the present Lieutenant-Governor that Burma has 
been allowed to have as its ruler a man who knew 
the country and the people after a service of any 
length here. 

I think, therefore, tha*»the present relations of 
the Burma Government with the Government of 
India could be greatly improved if more officers 
from Burma were placed in iposit-ions in which they 
could personally influence the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and be personally consulted as 
advisers. In other respects these relations would 
be improved if a less number of questions had to 
be referred to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. A communication to the 
Government of India of minor importance usually 
does not receive a roply much under six months ; 
one of more importance takes frequently a year to 
obtain an answer, while matters which have to he 
referred to the Secretary of State are sometimes 
protracted, if they are of any magnitude, to nearly 
18 months. 

In financial matters, I am in favour of dealing 
with lump sums in every case. The Local Govern¬ 
ment should be allowed to arrange its financial 
affairs free fro-m any control of the Government 
of India on its guaranteeing to pay a fixed contri¬ 
bution to the Government India from year to year. 
That contribution should represent a fair debit on 
account of imperial charges, and I see no reason 
why it should he particularly divided up into 
heads as is now done when framing the provincial 
contract. The Local Government should then, in 
its turn, assign to each department under it a 
lump sum calculated to be sufficient for its needs 
for the year, and should allow the departments to 
make the best use of the money they can. The 
Head of each Department should similarly give to 
each District Officer or Divisional Officer under him 
a lump assignment to be spent according to that 
officer's discretion, who would only have to show 
how he had spent it at the end of the year. It 
should never be necessary for him to ask sanction 
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for any reappropriation during the year, or to refer 
to any higher authority for sanction to expenditure 
unless he had exceeded his total grant. To pro¬ 
vide for such excesses, each Head of a Department 
should keep a small reserve fund, and similarly 
the Local Government should retain as a reserve 
such an amount as is found by experience to be 
required for distribution to the various depart¬ 
ments over and above their original lump sum 
grant. In short, the scheme would be on the same 
lines as what is known in the Accounts Department 
as the system of contract contingencies for Dis¬ 
trict Officers, but on a much wider and larger scale. 

If, however, the present system is to continue, 
it should be improved on the following lines : — 

It is unnecessary that all the details of the pro¬ 
vincial budget should be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the present way. I think there 
should be a system by whi-ch the Local Govern¬ 
ment should arrange its budget subject only to 
certain principles, c.g., that it should have a clos¬ 
ing balance for the province of a certain minimum 
amount, and that it should observe the declared 
proportions in its receipts between provincial and 
imperial. The Accountant-General is practically 
the officer of the Government of India who is here 
to watch that the province does not become insol¬ 
vent, and so long as that is ensured there is no 
reason why the Government of India should seek 
to control the estimate of receipts of revenue or 
of the expenditure which the Local Government 
considers ’.should be incurred. 

The advantage of a provincial contract should 
be that the necessary control is established once 
for all by (he limits entered in the contract, and 
it should be unnecessary that all the details should 
be annually examined and controlled by the 
Finance Department of the Government of India, 
and the latest actual returns telegraphed and so 
forth at the conclusion of the year. Apart from 
the question of controlling the budget, a system 
which looks merely to ide’tails and units such as is 
contained in the Civil Service Regulations, and 
the Civil Account Code, gives an enormous amount 
of unnecessary work. I mean, for example, that 
instead of fixing a limit of expenditure in, say, 
2,000 or 3,000 separate cases, in all of which the 
Local Government cannot go beyond the sums laid 
down without obtaining the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Secretary of State, in cases 
in which no recurring obligations will be involved, 
the Local Government should be allowed to sanc¬ 
tion expenditure until their total expenditure has 
approached or exceeded a certain grant total. To 
take an example, the Local Government cannqt 
sanction at any one time items of capital expen¬ 
diture exceeding Rs. 10,000 under Article 160 (iii.) 
of the Forest Department Code. It can, however, 
apply to the Government of India for sanction to 
the expenditure of amounts in excess of this any 
number of times in a year. Say that it does so on 
ten occasions and obtains sanction to sums whose 
total amounts to Rs. 2,00,000. These ten applica¬ 
tions for sanction would be unnecessary if it were 
simply laid down that, when a Local Government 
has spent in all, on such capital expenditure, a 
total sum of Rs. 2,00,000 in one year, it must 
explain this total expenditure before it can spend 
more on such objects in that year. It is possible 
also that a similar .system might bo similarly 
applied in cases of sanction of salaries and pen¬ 
sions ; but as those charges would be recurring, 
the effect of such sanctions would require more 
watching. 

Because the receipts under one head are classed 
as wholly imperial or half imperial, that is no 
reason why the power of the Local Government 
should be wholly or proportionately curtailed as 
regards expenditure connected with those heads. 
For example, “ Customs ” is an imperial head, but 
it is quite inappropriate that the Government of 
India should control the Subordinate Customs 
Service of the province, and that the Local Govern¬ 
ment, should not be able to sanction the appoint¬ 
ment of an appraiser or a preventive officer when 
required. Here again this would bo avoided by- 
dealing with totals rather than items, and a sys¬ 
tem might be devised by which the Local Govern¬ 


ment were only required to ask for sanction when 
it had exceeded in the year a total expenditure 
(to be fixed) on customs objects. I would advocate 
amendments of Articles 278 and 278 a of the Civil 
Account Code, with this object. The sanction ot 
the Local Government should not be needed to any 
re-appropriations. As the Looal Government al¬ 
ways acts on the Accountant-General’s report in 
such cases, I see no reason why the Accountant- 
General should not sanction such re-appropria¬ 
tions himself. The Local Government can con¬ 
vey to him information from time to time as to 
sources from which re-appropriations can con¬ 
veniently be made, when they become aware that 
some expenditure whioh has been provided for in 
the budget is not likely to be incurred within the 
year. 

I think there should be no such thing as lapses. 
Particularly in the case of the administration of 
District and District Cess Funds, it is extremely 
inconvenient to lose the provision, or what is un¬ 
spent of it, for Public Works on March 31st. 
There 'is no advantage or .reason that I can see 
why an unspent balance should go into a closing 
balance of the fund and be locked up for a whole 
year, when it is wanted immediately for the con¬ 
tinuance of a work. 

Unless the Local Governments are entirely 
freed from the financial control of the Government 
of India, I am not in favour of giving Local Gov¬ 
ernments borrowing powers, as I do not think it is 
necessary if provincial contracts are framed on 
sufficiently liberal lines. It will also introduce 
complications with reference to the times at which 
such loans, and other loans, are to be floated. 

I see no reason to restrict Local Governments to 
the creation of appointments the salaries and 
allowances of which are limited combined to 
Rs. 250 per mensom. Local Governments should 
have full power to sanction local allowances ilt= 
localities which are expensive and unhealthy to 
live in, and also to give enhanced travelling allow¬ 
ances in districts and tracts where travelling is 
difficult and expensive. Both local allowances and 
all such special allowances should be considered 
as apart from the permanent salary, and it should 
be within the powers of the Local Government to 
grant thorn Whether ifthoir condition will or will not 
have the effect of raising the total emoluments 
above a certain figure. 

Xo native of India should be considered to have 
any claim to an appointment in Burma, and that 
so far as this country .is concerned the expression 
“ native of Burma ” should be substituted for those 
of ‘ native of Lidia,” “ statutory native,” Ac. 
Placing natives of India in appointments in Burma 
has, in my opinion, a disastrous effect on the 
country and the people, and placing them in edu¬ 
cational posts to teach Burmans is simply madness. 

What is wanted in Burma is to give the Local 
Government larger administrative powers, but to 
leave it to that. Government to follow out a policy 
which it will devise for itself as suited to Burma. 
Burma being a separate country, it cannot be 
successfully fitted into a general scheme which in¬ 
cludes the other provinces of India. In particular, 
if any real good is to be done in preventing the 
spread of the opium habit among the Burmans, 
the Local Government should be given a free hand 
to follow out its own policy on this matter. This 
is certainly not done at present. I also think 
that it should be left entirely free to shape its 
own policy with reference to education and to 
carry it out through the agency of officers who 
have served in Burma and know the people. The 
management of its police is also a matter in which 
it should bo left uncontrolled. The conditions in 
Burma are, further, not those which lend it to an 
excise administration on the lines of those which 
appear to have been recently investigated in India 
by the Lxciso Committee. As regards the admin¬ 
istration of the forests in Burma, the Looal 
Government have been allowed a free hand. Burma 
should, in my opinion, he a self-contained province. 

It should have its own Medical and Veterinary 
Training Schools, and should not have to send 
Barman students to Calcutta and Madras to study 
these subjects. 
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There is no question, I think, that the influence 
of the Government of India is in the direction of 
excessive uniformity. Its object seems to be to 
introduce into Burma alien notions taken from 
Indian provinces. The argument which is so 
frequently used to Burma by the Government of 
India, “you cannot have this or that because no 
other province in India has it,” should be 
definitely recognised as of no force whatever and 
should cease to be put forward in the future. 

It seems to me inevitable that a department like 
the Finance Department is bound to regard ques¬ 
tions primarily with a view to the effect which the 
measure will have as regards increasing or 
decreasing the revenues of tho country. I have 
always thought it unreasonable of a department 
which is merely consulted on a question to resent 
it, if their advice is not taken. The Finance 
Department, however, is particularly strong in 
this respect, because they are, in a way, as inti¬ 
mately concerned with any question which in¬ 
volves expenditure as the other department whose 
special subject it is. 

There was at one time a strong impression in 
Burma that too great a portion of the revenues 
of this province was taken by India. An examina¬ 
tion of the subject was made at that time by the 
Accountant-General under the orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and the result was held to 
show that Burma did not pay an undue contribu¬ 
tion to the imperial revenues. I think that the 
decision regarding the allotment for Public Works 
in the present settlement is to be regretted, and 
particularly when it is justified by the appeal to 
what goes on in the other provinces of the Indian 
Empiro. 

I would next refer to a doctrine which is 
current in the Irrigation Department, that an 
irrigation work should not be undertaken by the 
Public Works Department unless it is shown that 
it will pay, or, in some cases, will come up to a 
certain financial standard. Even those works 
which are classed as “ protective ” as contrasted 
with those which are classed as “productive” 
have to satisfy a certain financial test which has 
reference not only to their earning capacity, which 
is below the standard fixed as remunerative, but 
to losses which are incurred in seasons of scarcity 
to Government and tho expenditure required in 
famine relief. An example of the application of 
this principle recently came to my notice when it 
was found necessary to classify canals in Burma 
into “ major ” and “ minor ” for the purposes of 
the Burma Canal Act, 1905. There were in the 
dry zone of Burma a number of tanks and small 
canals which originally had been made by the 
Burmans themselves, and some of which had been 
maintained by them, while others had been main¬ 
tained in recent years by the Public Works De¬ 
partment. It is well known that irrigation in 
most parts of the dry zone of Burma is precarious 
and therefore apt to be neglected by the Burmans, 
but there is no question of its utility when it is 
attended to in earnest and by skilled workmen. 
It would therefore seem preferable that doubtful 
irrigation works of this class should be handed 
over to the Public Works Department, in order to 
ensure that they should not be abandoned or fall 
into disrepair and the lands watered from them 
pass out of cultivation. When reporting, how¬ 
ever, which canals should be assigned to the class 
“ major.” and which should be assigned to tho 
class “ minor," which latter class it was proposed 
should be handed over entirely to the cultivators 
to look after for themselves, the Public Works 
Department officers soon showed that they held no 
such view. Their test in each case was whether 
the work would pay or not. 

The same spirit is also displayed in cases in 
which the Irrigation Department have assumed 
charge of a canal and have a voice in the assess¬ 
ment of the land revenue or water-rates levied. 
In the year 1900 I was for a short time in charge 
of the Kyaukse district, one of the irrigated dis¬ 
tricts in Burma, and the Chief Engineer in the 
Irrigation Department was the present Inspector- 
General of Irrigation. He frequently pressed for 
reclassification of the irrigated lands with a view 


to placing them in the classes in which they would 
be subject to land revenue at the highest rates, 
merely, as far as I could sec, to increase the 
credit to the Irrigation Department and so prove 
that the canal had been a paying work. 

In my opinion the Irrigation Department are 
■there to make irrigation works where they are 
most needed for the welfare of the people. The 
considerations which should guide them in deciding 
whether a work should be executed or not, are 
whether it is needed, or to what extent it is 
noeded ; and whether it is likely to be successful, 
not in producing a remunerative return, but in 
providing the quantity of water required to en¬ 
able the people to cultivate. Most absurd contro¬ 
versies arise and most unnecessary calculations are 
called for over tho matter of Irrigation credits. 
It should be absolutely immaterial whether the 
land revenue which results from the cultivation 
of land irrigated from a canal is shown in the 
accounts under the head of “ land revenue ” or 
under tho head of “ irrigation ” or “ water-rate.” 
The attempt to split up these receipts into pro¬ 
portions which are supposed to represent the value 
of the water as apart from the land, and which 
proportions in tho end are always arbitrarily 
fixed, merely entails much useless and unnecessary 
labour on hard-worked officials. 

I would also cite the system on which the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments conduct their work. 
The system of furnishing guarantees when tele¬ 
graph offices are opened springs from a wrong 
view of what the function of such departments 
should be. Their work should be to assist the 
administration of the country, and they should 
exist for that object wherever they are needed 
regardloss of whether their receipts cover the ex¬ 
penditure on them or not. In the case of the 
Postal Department in Burma it is particularly in¬ 
convenient to have this theory that a post office 
must pay for itself put forward, because so many 
of the steamer lines to which the Local Govern¬ 
ment formerly paid a subsidy are established both 
for the conveyance of mails and also for administra¬ 
tive reasons. Formerly, when these subsidies were 
paid wholly or partly from provincial funds and 
were debited to the head of “15 Post Office,” no 
difficulty was experienced. The local Govern¬ 
ment could subsidise these lines to the extent re¬ 
quired to keep them in existence, merely receiving 
a contribution from the Postal Department for 
what they cthoso to assess as the postal value of the 
lino. Now, however, it was otherwise. In 
November 1906 the whole of this expenditure was 
imperialised and it was ordered that no postal 
expenditure Whatever should be incurred from 
Provincial revenues. In consequence the Local 
Government now has to look to the Postal Depart¬ 
ment to subsidise lines which are mainly required 
for administrative purposes. The Postal Depart¬ 
ment, however, is inclined to pay only what they 
consider tho postal value of the line. 

I think the proper sphere of Directors and 
Inspectors-Gemeral should consist in advising and 
not in controlling the officers who are actually 
working in the various provinces. They should 
certainly abstain from interference with the move¬ 
ments and work of the latter officers, but should 
come at intervals and make acquaintance with 
those officers, give them and the Local Govern¬ 
ments the benefit of their experience by sugges¬ 
tion, not by orders, and should be at liberty to 
raise general questions relating to the subjects 
with which they deal at any time. On such ques¬ 
tions they should invite the opinions of tho local 
officers and when they have considered them advise 
the Government of India as to what they think is 
required, or, if tho matter is one with which they 
think the Government of India should not be 
troubled, acquaint the Local Governments or pro¬ 
vincial Hoads of Department with their conclu¬ 
sions and leave them to make such use of their 
suggestions as the latter think fit. I would select 
as a concrete instance of an officer whose attitude 
seems to me a very proper one, the Inspector- 
General of Forests. I know of no instance in 
which the • Inspector-General of Forests has 
attempted to force on Burma suggestions unsuited 
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to the province, and hence it is that his advico 
is valued. Similarly, ho is remarkably free from 
any desire to interfere in Burma. 

11 Dec., 1907, As a concrete instance of an officer whose abti- 

- tude I do not consider proper with reference to 

the Local Government, 1 would give the present 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of India. 
I consider that the action of the Direotor of 
Geological Survey has certainly tended to reduce 
the influence of the advice and recommendations 
of the Local Government with the Government of 
India in mining matters. I think that the Com¬ 
merce and Industry Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India look to the Director of Geological 
Survey to advise them not morely on geologioal 
questions, but on commercial and administrative 
ones, and that in these matters they put him in 
the place which the Local Government ought to 
occupy. He may or may not be an authority on 
companies and syndicates, and the financial 
aspects of mining, but it seems to me clear that ho 
has become an advisor on such matters to the 
Government of India and does not confine him¬ 
self to scientific matters sufficiently. In the dis¬ 
tribution of the oil-fields the Local Government is 
strictly controlled by the Commerce and Industry 
Department of the Government of India. 

One would imagine that inasmuch as Burma is 
perhaps the most undeveloped province of the 
Indian Empire, she would benefit most of all by 
opportunities of learning the results of the experi¬ 
ence of the older provinces. The drawback, how¬ 
ever, in the ease of Burma is that the conditions 
here are apparently so different from those which 
prevail in India that proposals based on Indian 
experience are not of much value. Unless, there¬ 
fore, these Heads of Imperial Departments have 
at some time in their service boon stationed in 
Burma, they do not advise successfully when 
attempting to improve the administration hero. I 
think it, however, not unlikely that the experience 
of the Inspector-General of Irrigation will be use¬ 
ful in imparting ideas taken from the provinces of 
Upper India, in which more attention is neces¬ 
sarily devoted to irrigation than Burma, as it is 
more liable to famine. On the other hand, I feel 
sure that education in Burma would have been 
much more successful if no officer connected with 
India had ever been placed in charge of it. There 
was an excellent indigenous system in Burma that 
only required to be encouraged and possibly- 
adapted in some respects to produce satisfactory 
results. I regard education in Burma as a lament¬ 
able and melancholy failure due in a large measure 
to the fact that the Department was presided over 
for years by an officer who came from Bengal, who 
is reported to have known the native of India 
thoroughly, but who did not know the Burmans 
or the conditions of Burma. I do not think it very 
likely that periodical conferences between pro¬ 
vincial Heads of Departments would benefit 
Burma. My impression is that each person wishes 
to prose the system in force in his own province, 
because he does not really understand any other, 
and he is not likely to be convinced by a few 
hours’ conversation, with persons who come from 
elsewhere. Further, I do not think it a promising 
method of administration to be frequently making 
comparisons with other administrations in order 
to see wihat you can alter. .Such a method leads 
to frequent changes, purely to secure efficiency, 
but this is not what the Burman wants, nor, I 
believe, any Eastern race. 

I think if the Local Government were left to 
itself it would adopt very little in the way of 
reform taken from other provinces, and I do not 
think the administration would suffer on that 
account. I cannot at the present time call to mind 
instances in which reforms have been introduced 
from other provinces except the introduction into 
our liquor administration of the contract distillery 
system, which comes, I understand, from Madras. 

I am doubtful, however, whether it was really 
required. 

I think that latterly, particularly in the last 
few years, there has been an unusual activity on 
the part of the Government of India in the'way 
of suggesting measures to Local Governments. 


The procedure is generally first to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee and then to consider the Committee’s report 
and frame Resolutions, copies of which are sent 
round to Local Governments who are then called 
on to report how far they have adopted, or are 
prepared to adopt, the suggestions contained in 
these Resolutions. The cases which I have parti¬ 
cularly in mind at the present time are the 
Resolutions issued in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India on the 
report of the Irrigation Commission held a few 
years ago, and the Resolutions issued in the 
Finance Department on the report of the Excise 
Committee which concluded its sittings about two 
years ago. In neither of these cases, however, was 
anyone in Burma invited to bo on the Committee, 
nor did the Committee visit Burma. In conse¬ 
quence Burma has derived practically no benefit 
from the suggestions in these Resolutions. A very 
large part of the Resolutions connected with the 
Irrigation Committee are connected with subjects 
like private irrigation from wells, which seems to 
be common in India, but does not exist in Burma. 
Suggestions for sub-soil surveys, well-boring in the 
arid zones, and the like, are made. But in Burma 
there is no irrigation from private wells for cul¬ 
tivation purposes, and the geographical strata of 
the dry zone have been examined, and it has been 
concluded that no well-boring there is likely to 
be successful in finding water at a depth at which 
it can be used. In consequence the suggestions 
in these Resolutions are practically barren as 
regards Burma, and the only effect of them is to 
cause much useless consultation of officers resulting 
in negative reports. If, instead of calling for 
these rejwrts, the Government of India had left 
it to the Local Government to decide what action 
could usefully be taken on the suggestions in their 
Resolutions, much profitless enquiry wouMk-bave 
been saved. As it is, about five or six Resolutions- 
on irrigation subjects and agricultural loans for 
irrigation and other purposes have been issued 
calling for reports in each case on subjects which 
have no application to Burma. Similar remarks 
apply in great measure to the Resolutions issued 
by the Finance Department on the subject of 
Excise as a consequence of the investigations of 
the Excise Committee. These have dealt with the 
Excise Committee’s report, chapter by chapter, 
and have in many cases called on 'the Local 
Governments to report the action taken by them. 
In Burma, however, the conditions are so different 
from those enquired into by the Excise Committee 
that it is difficult to furnish such reports, and the 
prevailing impression received from a perusal of 
the Resolutions is that they were not called for so 
far as Burma is concerned. Indeed, the contract 
distillery system which is being introduced experi¬ 
mentally into some portions of Burma is simply 
accepted in deference to the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and because apparently it has had 
some success in Madras. That it is really required 
in Burma or that anything was particularly wrong 
with the outstill system that was in existence 
before, seems at least doubtful. 

Other instances in which jierhaps it, might be 
said that the Government of India have initiated 
reforms are in the matter of famine and settle¬ 
ments. In Burma, however, there is no serious 
prospect of a famine ; even in the dry zone when 
there is some scarcity it could always be relieved 
by the local officers with local works or spontane¬ 
ously by the temporary emigration of the popula¬ 
tion to Lower Burma. All the elaborate 
arrangements connected with famines in India and 
the urgent and other reports to be submitted are 
really quite uncalled for here, and the officers of 
this province much resent having to supply them, 
because they feel that they are simply being 
worried by a system which may be necessary in 
India but is quite superfluous here. While through¬ 
out the province District Officers are solemnly 
called on to keep up and revise, from time to time, 
programmes of famine works in localities where 
there is a steady rainfall from year to year of 90 
or 100 inches. 

In the matter of settlements it may perhaps be 
claimed that the Government of India have in¬ 
structed this province in the principles of-equitable 
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assessments and introduced reforms into the should be allowed one appeal from the authority jt/r. 
methods of calculating the proposed land revenue which passed the order of which he complains and Arnold. 

rates. I cannot, however, myself see that the no more. In administrative matters I would only - 

Government of India have really assisted the allow appeals to the Local Government which are 11 Dec., 1907* 

Government of Burma much in this respect. There granted by law or by a rule having the force of - 

have been interminable discussions as to the prin- law. I do not think it would be of any use to 

ciples on which to assess rates, which are repre- prescribe that an order appealed against must 

seated by two bound up volumes of published be accompanied by a certificate from the authority 

settlement papers and other communications sub- passing the order. 

sequent to these. But the Government of Burma I find that in 1902 twenty-one returns were dis- 
seems nowhere nearer deciding on what is a fair continued altogether, six were delegated to lower 
standard than it was 15 years ago, and the latest authority, and four were prescribed for submission 
communications on the subject contain a proposal at longer intervals. Since 1902 the Government of 
to re-examine the matter and begin again the India and the Local Government have each pre¬ 
weary discussion which it was thought had at last scribed eighteen additional reports and returns, 
found a termination in the adoption of the standard This Government also receives printed statements 
of one-fourth of the net produce. The Government from the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 

of Burma, I believe, are quite satisfied that on the gence on various subjects with requests to fill in 

materials before them at the conclusion of a settle- the latest figures : these are over and above tire 
ment they can fix rates which will be such as the periodical returns. These figures appear in the 
people can pay without hardship. Should excessive various statistical publications of the Government 
rates happen to be assessed on any occasion, the of India and are doubtless necessary. At the 
District Officers would at once become awttre of same time, my opinion is that the creation of the 
the fact and would propose that the rates should office of Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 

be lowered. There appears to me to bo no reason gence. has tended to increase the amount of statis- 

why the Government of India should be continu- tical information called for from the Local Govern- 
ously challenging the principles on which these ment. I am unable to say whether these ad- 

rates are assessed and re-examining the grounds ditional returns and calls for information were due 

on whiah they are based, and so far from intro- to the initiative of the Secretary of State or 

ducing any reforms of value in this field, the Government of India. 

results of their efforts to do so have merely been I think that Executive Officers have not sufficient 
to induce uncertainty and confusion. opportunities for personal contact with the people. 

I believe that the Agricultural Department In This is on account of the enormous amount of office 
Burma has been introduced at the suggestion of work demanded from them. This office work 

the Government of India rather than of the Local arises very largely from the specialization of work 

Government, and that this institution has been in higher circles. For example, the creation of 
copied from similar departments previously exist- special posts, such as Excise Commissioner, Regis- 
ing in India. Similarly, the creation of co-opera- trar Co-operative Credit Societies, Director of Agri- 
tivn Credit societies in Burma and of the post of culture, &c., means that you have a number of 
"Registrar of these societies has, I think, been due men enquiring their whole time info special 
to the initiative of the Government of India, and branches of the Administration. These men ask 

has had good results. The attempt to create for much information from Deputy Commissioners, 

District Boards was made years ago, at the time and they also make a number of proposals on 
I think when Sir Charles Bernard was Chief Com- which they ask Deputy Commissioners to state 
missioner of Burma, entirely at the suggestion of their opinion. When any measures are introduced 

the Government of India. The system, however, on account of their exertions, these practically 

was quite unsuited to Burma and they gradually have to be carried out through the agency of the 

died out. I am not aware that they ever did any Deputy Commissioner. Similarly, the creation of 

useful work. Another example of an administra- these various Committees, such as the Excise Com- 

tive redorm due to the Government of India mittec, eventually entails extra work on Deputy 

is the Imperial Customs Service. Unless I am Commissioners, who are asked to report on the 

mistaken this was forced on them by complaints practicability of the Committee’s proposals and as 

of the mercantile communities of the frequent to whether- defects, reported to have been found by 

changes in the officers who presided over the cus- the Committee, exist in their districts, &c. The 

toms. The change is no doubt an improvement, opium administration is an example of a case 

and the customs will be better administered. which has very largely increased the work of 

The Government of India have refused to grant De P ut y Commissioners, and it, seems likely that 

the request for a local University in Burma, I am excise administration ■wrill do the same, 

not qualified to say whether the request was I think that Executive Officers on the whole have 
justified or not, but it is a common opinion, in a g°°d knowledge of the vernacular, although Bur- 

which I share, that the standards and examination mese is a decidedly difficult language to acquire. 


tests of the Calcutta University, which are made 
the qualifications for entry into the Public Service 
in Burma, are totally unsuited for the Burmans. 

I would curtail the right of appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India now granted to the officers of 
Government against orders affecting them person¬ 
ally, by refusing it to any one whose salary did 
not exceed Rs. 250 per mensem. This, of course, 
is an arbitrary limit, suggested because that is the 
limit up to which the Local Government can create 
posits. If is certainly somewhat of a scandal the 
time which is now taken up by -writing out accounts 
of cases, precis, etc., in which the memorialist has 
already had at least two appeals, viz., to the Head 
of his Department and to the Local Government. 
I would also abolish the rule that memorials which 
ask for clemency should invariably he sent on. 
This is in many cases taken advantage of really 
to dispute the correctness of the decision as regards 
the facts. I woidd not curtail the right of appeal 
to the Government of India in administrative 
matters, where it is allowed by law or rules having 
the force of law, i.e., appeals presented by non- 
officials. I would curtail it in other cases. I 
would curtail the right of appeal to the Local 
Government by refusing it to Nan-Gazetted Officers, 
subject to the proviso that every public servant 


This is because the Burmese are an attractive 
people to have to do with, and officers like to 
converse with them. It is noticeable that unless 
officers have served in India they have a very 
limited knowledge of Hindustani, although there 
are many natives of India in Burma. 

Increase in the administrative staff is required in 
almost all Lower Burma Districts. I think a 
class of officers dealing with revenue matters only, 
like Deputy Collectors in Bengal and Madras, 
should be created in Burma. At present special 
mynoks (township officers) and various Revenue 
Officers are frequently appointed for terms of six 
months, a year, &c., to do work which should be 
done by the permanent staff, if they had the 
time. 

Transfers are not, unnece.ssarily frequent. They 
arise usually from officers taking leave, wltich can¬ 
not be avoided owing to the trying climate of 
Burma and the enormous amount of work to bo done. 

10380. You hold the view that the connection of 
Burma with India is, in many ways, detrimental 
to Burma?—I should say detrimental to the Bur¬ 
mese people. 

10381. What are the grounds upon which you 
hold that view?—The Burmese are a particularly 
well-endowed race, and especially superior to the 
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other races I have met. We get a large number of 
different kinds of races in Burma. But the Bur¬ 
mese are being gradually pushed out of things. 
They are people who enjoy life as much as any 
race I have ever met, and they enjoy it in a very 
moral way. If the result of the English ooming 
to the country is that these people are to be 
gradually pushed out and supplemented by another 
race, which leads an inferior kind of life alto¬ 
gether, that is rather a calamity. The Burmese 
are getting pushed out through their meeting with 
other races, and at the same time the connection 
wiith the Government of India, unless the Govern¬ 
ment are carefully advised about matters that are 
special to Burma, tends to the country being ad¬ 
ministered much in the same way as are the dif¬ 
ferent provinces of India, and that does not suit 
the Burmese at all. Had Government started 
some years ago on lines based on the customs of 
the country, the Burmese would have been much 
happier. 

10382. You think all this has re-actod adversely 
upon the Burmese ?—Yes. Then also the inter¬ 
mixture of races would have come from the other 
side if it had not been for the fact of the connec¬ 
tion with India ; the Chinese would have come in 
where the natives of India have come in, and the 
admixture of races that would have resulted from 
the connection of the Chinese and Burmese would 
have been a much better one than the admixture 
of Burmese and Indians. 

10383. If Burma were rendered independent of 
India, would that tend towards stopping the influx 
of Indians into Burma, or would it in any way 
increase the admixture of the Chinese with the 
Burmese race?—The natives of (India have been 
encouraged to come over here (because of the con¬ 
nection with the Government of 'India. 

10384. But suppose the union of India and 
Burma was not continued, would the tendency 
which you have brought to our notice cease, facts 
being as they are to-day ?—The natives of India 
would not come as part of a scheme of emigration. 
They have come in some cases as part of a scheme 
of emigration which has been started from the 
Indian side. 

10385. Du you suggest that there have been 
organised schemes by the Government of India to 
introduce Indian coolies into this country ?—Yes, 
and certain Steamship Companies have been sub¬ 
sidised to bring coolios over. 

10386. Do they settle here permanently ?—In 
some cases they do, in some cases not. 

10387. That has been a considerable detriment, 
and has stopped the natural development of the 
Burmese ?—The Burman is developed now ; he is 
in a high state of development. 

10388. Then I will say, stopped the further de¬ 
velopment of the Burman ; or has he attained to 
the highest level of civilization ?—He has not at¬ 
tained the highest level, but he has attained a very 
high degree of development, and it is not increased 
by his connection with the natives of India. 

10389. Has this difference between the two races 
caused the Government of India to act in a manner 
which has been prejudicial to the Government of 
Burma?—The Government of India have intro¬ 
duced a number of things that were fitted more for 
the natives of India than for the natives of Burma. 

10390. Have they introduced and farced upon 
the Government, of Burma a certain uniform prac¬ 
tice derived from the.ir experience in Lidia, which 
has crowded the Burmese out of Government em¬ 
ployment, or driven them out of trade, or acted 
generally adversely to their interests?—The quali¬ 
fications required for the Public Sen-ice out here, 
that is to say the examinations, arc not suited to 
the Burmese, and these have been borrowed from 
India. The standards that, arc set are those now 
prevalent in the Calcutta University ; and in 
order to obtain certain appointments in the Gov¬ 
ernment the Bormans have to pass those examina¬ 
tions. 

10391. May it not be that the rules for ex¬ 
amination and employment in Government service 


are not really indigenous to either country, but are 
due to pressure from without ?—But I suppose that 
they have been adopted in the Calcutta University 
on the experience of people who have known the 
people over here, and have thought that they were 
suited to them. 

10392. You tell us that the Burman is particu¬ 
larly susceptible to the use of his own language?—■ 
That is so. 

10393. He does not learn English in the way 
that the Bengali does ?—-No, not nearly so many of 
them, but those who do learn it do not learn it 
badly. 

10394. Is that due to their reluctance or inability 
to learn it, or is it because schools have only (been 
more or less recently established in the country ?— 
Previously we used to do a great deal of work in 
the vernacular in Burmese, but latterly, as work 
has increased, it has been almost necessary for 
the Burmese, if they are to get to any high posts, 
to know English. It was a long time before we 
could .get English-speaking Burmese, except just a 
few who were well-to-do and who had been put 
into those colleges—some of them indeed had been 
sent home. 

10395. Is it the pressure of work that has neces¬ 
sitated the use of English? May we not say that 
the use of English has necessitated the employment 
of people who speak English, and the people who 
speak English are natives of India and not Bur¬ 
mese?—Yes ; there are more Indians who know 
English than English-knowing Burmese in Govern¬ 
ment employment here. 

10396. Has there been a falling off in the know¬ 
ledge of the Burmese language by British officers? 
—No. I think the knowledge of Burmese amongst 
European officers is very good. I have beep out 
only 14 years, and I think it is as good as it wsa, 
when I came out. 

10397. You urge that the Government in Burma 
oiight not to bo weighed and tested by comparison 
with institutions in other provinces That is done 
to excess. It is a very difficult thing to do success¬ 
fully, because the conditions of Burma are so 
totally different from those of India. 

10398. Have you served outside Burma?—I was 
for eight months in the Secretariat of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Legislative Department. 

10399. During the time you were there was there 
any disposition to study the special requirements 
of Burma?—-It was not a department that gave 
me much opportunity of judging. All the work 
that I had to deal with was on the legal side, and 
in looking over the papers and Bills that came up, 
it was pretty clear that the necessities of Burma 
were not understood. 

10400. Were the matters to which you refer 
really of importance, or merely matters of minor 
detail? One point I remember was rather im¬ 
material, still it. was a suggestion to put something 
in a Bill to provide against a mat:tor which did 
not exist in Burma at all ; that was quite un¬ 
necessary for Burma. 

10401. Was that a Bill specially for Burma?— 

It was a Bill that came up from Burma, and 
the suggestion made by the Government of India 
was to add something which was not in the Bill. 
The reason it was not in the Bill was that there 
was nothing in Burma to provide against in con¬ 
nection with the subject matter of that Bill. 

10402. Would that have been due to carelessness 
in the Legislative Department, or to real lack of 
opportunity of knowing what the requirements of 
Burma were?—It had nothing to do with the - 
Legislative Department ; it was the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department which made the sugges¬ 
tion; the Legislative Department was merely asked 
to see that it was put in the right form. 

10403. You suggest to us that not only is the 
Government of India very ignorant—necessarily 
ignorant—of the conditions of life in Burma, but 
that they did not, until quite recently, practically 
ever employ members of the Oivii Service in Burma 
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in important positions in the Government of India 
Secretariat?—That is so. 

10404. It is 20 years, roughly speaking, since 
the annexation of Burma?—The annexation of 
Upper Burma was in 1885. 

10405. Until the annexation of Upper Burma 
was tihe number of Civilians in Burma small?—I 
cannot toll you that, because Civilians were not 
employed quite so much ; the additions that were 
made on account of the annexation were rather 
taken from outside sources; they wanted men 
quickly. 

10406. (Were they taken from the Indian Army? 

—From the Indian Army, and selected men from 
other departments. Since then the number of 
Civilians has been gradually recruited from year 
to year. 

10407. Until the Civilian service of Burma has 
got a certain ago, would it not be impossible to 
put its officers into the higher places?—Into the 
highest places, yes. 

10408. Then it may have been due to that fact 
that there were not any senior officers until quite re¬ 
cently, to be put into the higher places?—But there 
have been a number of Civilians, since I came out, 
who have retired after over 20 years' service, and 
who have never been offorod a post. 

10409. Now, however, the Government of India 
have made a new departure?—They have 
appointed one man to bo Home Member of 
Council. 

10410. Would it not be impossible to take for the 
Secretariat at Simla or Calcutta members in turn 
(irrespective of personal ability and worth) from 
each of the provinces?—I think it is possible; of 
course they might not be ablo to find in the 
province the man that some particular occasion 
""required. 

10411. You might possibly go 7 or 8 years with¬ 
out boing able to find the man in Burma who 
would do, and in the next 5 or 6 years you might 
find a dozen who would be suitable?—You might 
find at any time a man who would do for one of 
the departments ; you might not be able possibly 
to find a man who would be suitable for any 
particular department of the Government of India 
in Burma. 

10412. With regard to advancement and pro¬ 
motion, should a man be put into a post in tho 
province simply because he knows the province, 
irrespectively of whether there is somebody elso 
available who is better qualified?—I do not say 
that, but it is doubtful whether anybody who has 
not served in Burma at all could be better than 
the best man who has served here. 

10413. Until quite recently the Lieutenant- 
Governor has been someone from outside, and look¬ 
ing at the geographical position of Burma and its 
peoplo and its language, you suggest that the 
Lieutenant-Governor should always be an officer of 
Burmese experience?—I think so. 

10414. Is not the Hoad of the Government of 
Bombay or Madras chosen from outside?—Yes, 
that is so. 

10415. And does it happen that in other pro¬ 
vinces of India the Head of the Government is 
chosen from outside?—It is rare. I have in mind 
one or two oases; the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab seems to have been regularly a Punjab 
man, and I think the same holds good with regard 
to Bengal. 

10416. What you would suggest as a remedy 
for all this is that, first of all there should be a 
greater number of superior places in the Govern¬ 
ment of India placed at the disposal of Burmese 
Civilians, and that the he-ad of the province of 
Burma should also bo an officer in that Civil 
Service?—Those aro two of my suggestions. 

10417. Would you suggest, as an alternative, 
that the Government of Burma might be more 
completely separated from the Government of 
India by the formation of a Governorship, or 
something of that sort, with a Council?—My 


present view is that it is better that Burma should 
be connected with India. 

10418. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks? 

—Yes, I think it is better, assuming that the 
Government of India has more opportunities of 
being advised by someone who knows Burma. 

10419. You know that the Government of Bom¬ 
bay and Madras is that of a Governor in Council; 
are thoy separated from the Government of India 
completely ?—They are not completely separated, but 
they have a groator latitude than other provinces. 

10420. Would an arrangement of that sort meet 
the requirements of Burma?—I do not know suf¬ 
ficiently what extra powers, as compared with a 
Lieutenant-Governor, tho Governors in Bombay 
and Madras possess. 

10421. You desire to sec an arrangement made 
by the Imperial Government by which Burma 
should pay a fixed contribution to the Govern¬ 
ment of India from year to year? On what basis 
would that contribution be calculated?—I imagine 
it would have to be calculated in consideration of 
what the Government of Burma has been con¬ 
sidered to be able to do with in the past, com¬ 
bined with some allowance for what it should have 
in the future, having regard to its expansion. 

10422. You would not take any fixed basis of 
revenue or population?—I should not take it with 
reference to population. 

10423. That of course would work out rather 
badly for Burma ?—I do not see that it is a sub¬ 
ject that neod bo considered; it would work out 
very badly for Burma; the population is very 
sparse in the country. 

10424. Therefore you would not have any fresh 
basis of revenue, but you would simply take the 
calculations based upon past years, giving the 
Government of Burma complete freedom to deal 
with the sum they receive, and to spend it as they 
liked?—Yes, I think the contribution should be 
fixed in consideration of what the ; r total revenue 
amounts to, combined with what total expenditure 
is found to be necessary. 

10425. You are in charge of a great number of 
Departments—Land Revenue, Excise, Customs, 
Forests, Finance, Mining, Salt, Post Offices, and 
so forth. Some of these revenues belong partly to 
the Government of India and partly to the pro¬ 
vincial Government?—Yes. 

10426. Under your scheme, would there be a 
fresh redistribution of these items of income and 
expenditure?—It would not bo necessary to 
divide these heads in the way now adopted in the 
provincial oontract; I want to have a whole lump 
sum arrangement. 

10427. But how aro the Government of India 
to arrive at what the lump sum should be?—They 
would undoubtedly have first of all to calculate 
the total amounts of revenue that are received, 
but that could be ascertained; take customs, 
which is at present purely an imperial head; you 
could obtain the receipts of the province from 
customs pretty easily. 

10428. Instead of taking half the customs and 
half the salt, you would have the Government of 
India say, “ It does not matter whether you get 
more or less than you do at present from salt, and 
so on, in the future; here are 100 lakhs, and that 
must last you for ever; this sum will be paid 
annually, and that is what you must take and you 
can do what you like with it”?—I have no objec¬ 
tion to having provision for a fixed contribution 
from tame to time. 

10429. You would do away altogether with these 
proportions of revenue, and have a fixed sum, with 
a fixed contribution to the Government of India? 
—Yes. 

10430. What would happen if the expenditure 
of tho Government of India went up?—If the 
Government of India could not pay its way, it 
would have to call upon the Government of Burma 
for more. 

10431. In that oase the provincial contribution 
would not be fixed?—It would be fixed until it 
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was shown that the Government of India must 
have more funds. 

10432. Then if the Government expenditure 
went up year by year, the contribution would have 
to vary?—Not unless the Government of India 
were becoming bankrupt. 

10433. Has not the expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India increased every year considerably? 
—I am afraid I do not know. 

10434. Then, in suggesting this scheme to us, 
you have not taken into account the expenditure 
of the Government of India, but only the expendi¬ 
ture of the Government of Burma?—-Yes, I am 
speaking from the point of view of Burma. 

10435. You think that Burma alone ought to be 
considered, and not the othor various provinces 
which go to make up the Government of India ; 
it is the part, and not the whole, which deserves 
your first consideration?—I think it is un¬ 
doubtedly to the detriment of Burma that it 
should be limited because of what anothor province 
requires. 

10436. But a great deal of the expenditure of 
the Government of India is not provincial?—No; 
I imagine that a very large part is not. 

10437. Therefore the thing which affected the 
contribution from Burma might be, not the in¬ 
terests of some other province, but the general 
policy of the Government of India?—It is con¬ 
ceivable no doubt that something would happen 
in other provinces. If the Government of India 
desired to make a large imperial grant to another 
province, and they had not funds to do it, Burma 
might be affected, because they would want more 
money from Burma; or if Burma said, “iWe can¬ 
not give any more,” another province might have 
to go without the extra grant. 

10438. Supi>ose this increase in expenditure con¬ 
sisted of military expenditure, and not of a grant 
to some other province, it might oause a demand 
upon Burma, not from the point of view of some 
other province, but from the point of view of the 
general policy of the Government?—That is so. 

10439. You say that the Local Government is to 
assign to each department a lump sum, and the 
Head of the Department is to assign to each 
District officer a lump sum, and the Head of the 
Department and the District Officer are to spend 
that money more or less as they please?—On tho 
recognised lines of course ; they know the recog¬ 
nised lines on which the department spends money. 

10440. Might that not do away with budgeting 
and estimating altogether?—It would to a great 
extent. 

10441. Would that bo in the interests of good 
finance?—Yes. 

10442. In the same way you think it ought not 
to be necessarj' to ask for sanction for any re- 
appropriation during the year, or to refer to any 
higher authority for sanction as to expenditure ; 
a man should be left to spend his lump sum just 
as he- thought best ?—Yes, on tho recognised objects 
of the department. 

10443. Would that not involve the framing of 
an infinity of rules by the department?—No, I 
do not see why it should. 

10444. Suppose you had a stupid officer, he might 
spend the money not upon the recognised lines, 
because he would not understand what the recog¬ 
nised lines were?—If you had a stupid officer, yes. 

10445. Then in order to safeguard yourself under 
your system, a great number of complex rules 
would have to be framed in order to guard against 
stupidity or criminality?—No, I do not think so. 

10446. You think it is quite unnecessary that all 
the details of the provincial budget should be 
submitted to the Government of India, and that 
the Accountant-General would watch that the pro¬ 
vince does not become insolvent. Is not the 
principal duty of the Accountant-General to see 
that the money is properly spent, and properly 
brought into account?—To see that it is brought 


into account, but not to see that it is properly 
spent. 

10447. But if it is spent on a wrong object, does 
he not bring that to the notice of the Local Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India?—I do not think 
he should be tire judge of whether the object is 
wrong or not. 

10448. You think the Local Government ought 
to be the judge?—Yes. 

10449. But then the Local Government are not 
going to be the judge under your plan, because 
they are going to hand the money over to the Head 
of the Department?—Yes, but if the Head of the 
Department does not spend acoording to what they 
approve of, they can at the end of one year stop 
the expenditure. 

10450. Do you not think that that would cause a 
great deal of correspondence between the Head of 
the Department and the Government ?—It would 
cause less than at present. 

10451. You do not think that, unless the Local 
Government is entirely freed from the Government 
of India, they ought to be allowed to borrow on 
their own account?—It is difficult for them to 
borrow ; they ought to be able to got money through 
the Government of India better for themselves 
than if they borrowed in the market. 

10452. That would be one reason, from your point 
of view, for not entirely cutting youTselves adrift 
from tho Government of India ?—Yes, that is one 
reason. 

10453. You say that so far as this country is 
concerned the expression “ native of Burma ” 
should he substituted for “native of India.” 
Would that load to retaliatory measures on the 
part of the other provinces ; would they not wish 
that the expression “ native of India ” should 
exclude natives of Burma?—The Buxman would 
not mind that in the least ; he does not go ouiT~s«— 
his country if he can help it. 

10454. Would the Civil Service like it? — But 
that is not the proposal. 

10455. The Lieutenant - Goveomor under your 
scheme is to be a member of tho Burmese Civil 
Service ; is the Secretariat of India to 'be closed to 
members of the Burmese Civil Service?—It is the 
other way ; I have advised that they should take 
more }>eople from Burma. 

10456. So that special posts should be reserved 
in Burma for the Burmese Civil Servants, and they 
should also have a further number of posts open 
to them in the Government of India?—I think it 
is necessary that there should always he one man 
there whose advice will cany weight ; I do not 
want more than that ; I am satisfied now with the 
Home Member. 

10457. Thea-c should be exclusion on one side and 
the open door on the other ?—Only for one appoint¬ 
ment. I have not the least objection, if officers 
come over to Burma and serve in Burma, to their 
appointment then as Heads of Departments here, 
and I think the Inspector-General of Forests is an 
excellent example. 

10458. He does not serve in Burma exclusively ? 
—No, but he is a man who has served in Burma 
and got to know the country, and then gone to 
India again, and then been appointed Head of the 
Forest Department. 

10459. All you mean with regard to the exclusive 
retention of the Governorship is that it should be 
for officers who have served for some time previously 
in Burma?—Some time before their appointment, 
sufficient to get to know the country, 

10460. You think the creation of District Boards 
or municipalities is bound to he a failure?—I would 
not be so confident as to say “ bound to he,” but 
most probably it will be. 

10461. Although a considerable local revenue is 
raised in Burma, you think that the Burmans 
themselves are not capable of carrying on the 
administration?—They have not got those particu¬ 
lar qualities that are wanted. 

10462. So that they must be left outside any 
scheme of local self-government (that may be sug¬ 
gested elsewhere?—No, I 'would not suggest leaving 
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them out if they <will come in, 'but I think they 
will not come in ; they do not want it. 

10463. It has been suggested to us that occa¬ 
sionally, when it was suggested to turn a place into 
a municipality there was great objection on the 
part of the people to the creation of the munici¬ 
pality, because taxation would follow ; have you 
ever known that to occur in Burma ?—Yes. I have 
sometimes heard of .it, and I had an instance in a 
sub-division that I was in charge of. I have known 
cases of Burmams petitioning to be put outside a 
municipality in which they were already living. 

10404. Axe not a few members of the Burmese 
municipalities elected, while most of them are 
nominated?—‘Nearly all; except in Moulmein. 

10466. Do they work pretty well ?-j-I do not think 
they do anything. 

10466. Is it iall run by the Government officers ?— 
Practically, except in Rangoon ; they occasionally 
make suggestions at the meetings there. 

10467. Yon tell us that the Finance Department 
of the Government of 'India is very disinclined to 
provide any money?—Do you think that that is a 
disposition common to all Finance Departments ?— 
That is the only one that I have had experience of. 

10468. During your experience of the Finance 
Department have you been very disinclined to pro¬ 
vide money?—No, I do not think so. The Local 
Government is inclined to be liberal. 

10469. Where does your official liberality par¬ 
ticularly display itself ?—I think the Local Govern¬ 
ment does not make any abjection when it is asked 
to sanction appointments which are required for 
the country, or to spend money on communications 
and general development, if the money is there to 
spend. I had a good instance the other day ; 

ithout hesitation it guaranteed a wireless tele¬ 
graphy system, which it may have to -pay upon. 

10470. You referred that to the Government of 
India ?—Yes. 

10471. You got'sanction at once?—Yes. 

10472. So that, in that particular direction, the 
Government of India were liberal too 1 ■— The 
Government of India put it to the Government of 
Burma, “Will you guarantee it?” 

10473. In the matter of collecting revenues, 
which you are interested in as a Revenue Officer, 
were you very liberal ?—I think we gave remissions 
very liberally—quite freely. 

10474. Are most of your remissions upon the wet 
crop?—If there is failure of irrigation ; what hap¬ 
pens then is that the land is assessed on the dry 
crop. 

10475. Have you much diry crops in Burma?— 
Yes, in the dry zone they are nearly all dry crops. 

10476. Who has the power of granting remission 
on wet crops?—It is according to the amount. 

10477. Either the Deputy ’Commissioner or the 
Commissioner ? — It goes lower than that ; the 
Sub-Divisional officer can remit also. 

10478. Has the Deputy Commissioner or the 
Commissioner power to remit on dry crops?—In 
the case of dry crops, if they do not come to 
maturity they are not assessed ; the rule is that 
only the mature crops are assessed. The assess¬ 
ment is from year to year ; they take it at a par¬ 
ticular time of the year. It is because of the 
precarious climate of the dry zone in 'Upper Burma. 

10479. So that, in that particular, you differ 
from the Test of India?—I do not think they have 
that system in India. 

10480. The assessment of the dry crop is made 
after the crop has reached maturity ?—Yes, when it 
is known that there is going to be a crop. 

10481. Is it not dependent upon the crop of the 
previous year?—It is, as a matter of fact, gene¬ 
rally the same from year to year. 

10482. ‘But is the assessment made upon the 
crop which is actually growing, or is the assess- 
men made before the crop has even begun to 
Bprout?—-The revenue is paid on the crop actual! 
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grown. It is made in the course of the year be¬ 
fore the crop is actually reaped. 

10483. When the dry crop fails has the Deputy 
Commissioner or the Commissioner power to remit 
revenue on the dry crop?—It simply is not levied. 

10484. In ether words he remits it?—That is 
the standing rule; it does not require any power. 

10485. Suppose there is a considerable failure 
of dry crops', the revenue is not reduced?—No; 
that is only as to the dry zone, of course. 

10486. It is not absolutely remitted, but it is 
reduced to what is called fallow rate?—That is in 
Lower Burma; when land is purposely left fallow 
it pays a particular rate which is called the fallow 
rate. 

10487. Therefore you do not find that there is 
any difficulty in the Commissioner remitting or 
not levying revenue upon dry crops?—No. 

10488. We were told elsewhere that there would 
be great difficulty in making remissions on dry 
crops, but in Burma you have not found that 
difficulty?—No; that is only in Upper Burma. 

10489. Have you found the financial settlement 
recently made by the (Government of India suf¬ 
ficiently just?—1 do not think it is satisfactory. 
I think the allotment to Public Works is sufficient 
Otherwise it is satisfactory. 

10490. You are in favour of all these Inspeotors- 
General as imperial officers; do they do their work 
satisfactorily?—Not all of them, but some. I 
think the Inspector-General of Forests is a decided 
advantage to Burma. 

10491. You say: “It is not unlikely that the 
experience of the Inspector-General of Irrigation 
will be useful in imparting ideas taken from the 
provinces of Upper India in which more attention 
■is necessarily devoted to irrigation than in 
Burma ? I think the province gains by bis 
advice, but if he is responsible for the system on 
which the accounts are credited, I think he is not 
of any assistance to Burma. As an adviser on 
irrigation subjects he is useful so long as he does 
not interfere with the administration. 

10492. The reforms which have ben forced upon 
you by the Government of India have been on the 
whole harmful rather than beneficial ?—Yes, I 
think they have been given a great deal of work 
that has not had any result. 

10493. In the various Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees that have been appointed Burma has had 
either no invitation to attend, or no representa¬ 
tive on the enquiring body?—Ye®. 

10494. If it was obligatory upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India to put a representative of every 
province on every Commission that was formed, 
might that not tend to make the size and proceed¬ 
ings of the Commission lengthy and cumbrous?— 
In the case of a Commission such as the present, 
if every province bad a representative upon it, 
that would be so, but in the case of purely Indian 
Commissions I do not think if every province had 
one representative the Cbmmissions would be too 
big- 

10495. Take the Stores Committee, for instance, 
you do not think that 12 members would be too 
big—one for each provincial Government and one 
for the Government of India?—I think 12 would 
be rather an unnecessary number. 

10496. If you reduce it below that you would 
have to omit some province?—You would have to 
omit a province, but it does not follow that you 
should always omit Burma. 

10497. You say that in Burma there is no 
serious prospect, of famine, and that in case of 
scarcity it can always be relieved by the local 
officer® with local works, or spontaneously by tem¬ 
porary emigration?—In certain districts; in fact 
in the whole of Burma we never have a famine. 
.Since I have been here, there has been one small 
famine in a single district. 

10498. From your point of view famine pro¬ 
grammes in many districts are unnecessary? Do 
they cause you much trouble to keep to.? We have 
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to keep up a programme and to revise it from year 
to year. 

10499. Do you as a matter of fact revise it?— 
Yes; we make enquiries as to whether these works 
which are put down are still required, or whether 
they have been rendered unnecessary. 

10500. You do not think that officers, knowing 
that there is not going to be any famine, simply 
take the last scheme for granted?—1 think there 
is a great temptation to do that. 

10501. You say that the Local Government has 
since 1902 asked you for eighteen additional re¬ 
ports and returns. What were they about?—One 
I remember was regarding the administration of 
District Cess Funds and District Funds generally ; 
another one was in connection with the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the police—as to how certain enquiries 
were progressing which resulted from the Police 
Commission. It is now an annual return. 

10502. Are all these 18 returns annual returns? 
—I think they mostly are. 

10503. And they entail a great deal of labour 
and office work?—That depends on how many 
people are concerned with them. They entail a 
considerable volume of work taken altogether. 
For instance, the District Cess Fund return is one 
that I have had to do with ; it entails a noto as 
well as statements attached. 

10504. Are the statistics which are given to 
you, and which you pass on, accurate?—I think 
they are generally accurate. 

10505. Up to within what limit?—I think if you 
wanted to get a general idea of any question you 
could rely upon them to that extent. 

10506. Within 5 or 10 per cent., say?—I think 
so. In some cases they are more accurate than 
that; and in some cases less. 

10507. Do officers tend to guess at the result, 
hoping that they will not be found outP—No. I 
think they only guess when they have not the 
means of finding out; I do not think they guess 
for the sake of saving themselves trouble, if they 
can get the information. 

10508. (Sir Ste.yning Edgerlcy.) As regards your 
budget scheme. I suppose you do not expect us 
to adopt the lump sum principle?—I do not know 
whether you would adopt it or recommend it, but 
1 think it is the line on which reform should be 
made. 

10509. I understand that your position is that 
the contract is practically the frame-work ; that it 
contains safeguards, and that the Audit Officer 
supports that, and has only to see that the frame¬ 
work is not broken?—The duty of the Audit 
Officer, as I understand, is merely to see that the 
money is spent on the objects recognised by 
Government, and that the province does not be¬ 
come bankrupt. 

10510. When you say the objects recognised by 
the Government, does that mean that the money 
for one major head is not wrongly spent on 
another major head ?—No ; I meant rather that 
the Government should spend it on objects which 
are recognised objects. 

10511. In order to got your independence 
would you be prepared to provincialise all ex¬ 
penditure?—I should not have any obiection to 
do that. 

10512. You make a suggestion that there should 
be no lapses in the future ; how would you work 
that ?—It seems to me that when there is a lapse 
at the end of the year it is too late to enter it in 
the budget for the next year; it is generally ascer¬ 
tained too late, and in consequence it lies locked 
up till the next year, because no provision has 
been made for its use in the ooming year. I 
Should give permission simply to put it again in 
the budget next year. 

10513. 'Speaking generally, would you allow 
Local Governments to borrow?—I think they 
ought to be able to borrow through the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; if they cannot get what they want 
through grants from the Government of India, 
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then I have no objection to their being allowed to 
borrow themselves. 

10514. For instance, you do not think that you 
would get capital for small Public Works?—No; 
that is it ; the loans which the Local Government 
would raise would be small, and the rates at which 
they borrowed 'Would be high. 

10515. As to these Inspectors-General and 
Direetors-Gene.ral ; do you think that they ought 
to enter into correspondence with the local Head 
of the Department?—I see no objection to that. 

10516. IWould that in any way tend to lead the 
local Head of a Department to look past his own 
Local Government ?—I am not prepared to say it 
might not; I think it would depend very much on 
the Head of the Department. 

10517. Woufd it not tend to duplicate the 
administration?—I do not think that the Head of 
the Imperial Department should correspond with 
the Head of the local Department in order to 
administer the department at all; my idea of his 
eorres|>ondence was that the Director-General 
should learn what are the difficulties of the local 
man, and advise him. 

10518. Is there not the great danger of allow¬ 
ing correspondence to spring up?—Yes, I think 
that danger exists. 

10519. Suppose the Government of India sent 
the Direotor-General a case to report upon, and he 
gave a strong opinion as the result of correspon¬ 
dence with the provincial Head of the Depart¬ 
ment, might that not lead to the Local 
Government being put on one side?—Yes, but he 
ought not to correspond with the provincial Head 
of the Department on an actual question that has 
arisen. He should merely correspond and advise 
upon general or scientific questions. I was think¬ 
ing particularly of the way in which the In¬ 
spector-General of Forests advises the Chief Con¬ 
servator here on questions of forestry when he 
corresponds direct. 

10519a. But the other danger.is not inconsider¬ 
able?—No; the danger exists. 

10520. You have noticed in the case of other 
Inspeotors-General that the danger had been ex¬ 
perienced ?—That is not the case, because in the 
case I have mentioned there is no local Head of 
the Department here to correspond with ; that was 
a case in which the Director-General of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey sent his own men over here, and 
the,re was nobody under the Local Government 
at all. 

10521. You mention also the Director of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence?—I have mentioned him as 
causing demands for statistics ; since his employ¬ 
ment I think the number of calls for statistics has 
increased. 

10522. You think that so long as these Directors- 
General do not trench on administrative matters 
they do good ?—Yes. 

10523. (Mr. Meyer.) You would like to keep out 
the native of Lidia altogether, and trust, the de¬ 
velopment of Burma to the 11 unman and the 
Chinese?—Yes, that is rather my idea. 

10524. Would that extend to defence also?—No; 
as to defence, I think the connection with India is 
necessary ; that is one of my reasons for desiring 
to be connected with the Government, of India. 

10526. In fact, you desire to be connected with 
the Government of Lidia only so far as yon can get 
some advantage from the connection?—Yes, but I 
am willing to pay for it. 

10527. You would have Indians to defend you, 
but in no other capacity so far as you can help 
it?—I am quite willing to have Europeans, too. 

10528. You referred to the Government of India 
assisting emigration from India to Burma. How 
did they assist the emigration of natives of India 
to Burma?—They have in the past written and 
proposed emigration schemes, and they have also 
proposed subsidies for bringing Indian coolies here, 
which the Local Government have had to pay ■ 
that is to say, for every oooly who conies across 
from Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Government 
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have to ,pay a certain pro-portion of the fare to the 
Steamship Company. 

10529. For what purpose are the coolies brought) 
—Just to 'bring them over here ; they are not 
necessarily coolies, but natives of India, who get a 
cheap passage in order to come across here. 

10530. Do you mean that for every native of 
India who comes over- to Burma to work as a 
labourer, say, the Government of India or the 
Government of Burma have to pay a certain part 
of his passage?—-I do not say it is so as to every 
cooly, but I know the case of a Steamship Com¬ 
pany which did receive a subsidy from the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma. 

1053i. For what purpose were the coolies 
brought ; (might it be that they were brought for 
some Government purpose ?—No, they were not 
brought for any Government purpose ; it was 
simply an arrangement with the Steamship Com¬ 
pany that they should give coolies cheap passage 
to Burma. 

19532. You say the Government of Burma had 
to pay. Was the Government of Burma con¬ 
sulted in the arrangement, or was it ordered by the 
Government of India ?—I am afraid I do not know. 

10533. Was this long ago ?—This year ; it was 
stopped this year ; it went on yearly up to this 
year. 

10534. Why did it stop 1—Because the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor objected. 

10535. Did the Government of India press him 
to continue the system ?—No, he simply stopped it. 

10586. Without any reference to the Government 
of Lidia 1—Yes. 

10537. Then I put it to you that it was a Burma 
arrangement?—It was an aiTangement with the 
Government of Bengal. 

10638. Then the Government of India were not 
in any way responsible for it ?—I do no-t know how 
it, was started originally. 

10539. Ordinarily the native of India, other than 
Government sen-ants, who comes over here, comes 
at his own risk?—I suppose he does in other 
cases. 

10540. You have spoken of Indians getting clerk¬ 
ships in preference to Barmans. Let us take the 
superior Subordinate Service, the mynnko, and Ext ra 
Assistall.t Commissioners ; are Indians ever ap¬ 
pointed to that Service?— Some men are appointed 
to the Service whose fathers have been Muham¬ 
madans and mothers Burmese. 

10541. But taking the hulk of the Service, so far 
as it is not pure Burman, it is European ?—Yes, 
that is so, with 'regard to the myoohs. 

10542. And the Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
60 far as they are not European, the bulk of them 
are what?—European, Eurasians, natives of India, 
and Burmese. 

10543. Natives of Lidia (in large proportion ?— 
No ; a very small proportion. My remarks were 
about clerks principally. 

10544. You complain that the high offices in 
Burma have been mainly filled from outside ; for 
instance, it is alleged that up to five years ago the 
Financial Commissioner was an outside officer ; is 
that so ?—Yes. 

10545. Was not Mr. Smeaton Financial Commis¬ 
sioner some years before 1902?—Yes, but he was 
from India. 

10540. The India list shows that Mr. Smeaton 
came to British Burma in 1879, and had served 
12 years when he first became Financial Commis¬ 
sioner in 1891 ?—I was not, aware of it; but my 
point is that he did not know the Burmese ; Mr, 
Smeaton never knew the Burmese ; he could not 
talk Burmese to the people ; when he came it 
was to take a position in which he never came 
into contact with the people ; he was too high up. 

10547. In the old days Burma had mo separate 
recruiting class ; were not Civilians who came to 
the Burmese Government largely transferred from 
other provinces?—I think the first man who came 
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out straight to Burma has now got about 20 years’ 
service. 

10548. That is to say, you may practically date it 
at about the annexation of Upper Burma)—Yes. 
I am thinking of men in the country now ; I do not 
know whether everybody who has already retired 
came out straight to Burma. 

10549. A large number, collectively, of Civilians 
in the old days were transferred from the United 
Provinces, Madras, Bengal, or elsewhere, to 
Burma, and they served in Burma the rest of their 
service 1 —Yes. 

10550. Would you not call those Burman officers ? 
—Yes. 

10551. It is also said in the same memorandum 
that the present Lieutenant-Governor is the first 
Burmese officer who has held that post ?—I said 
for any length of time. 

10552. May I put the case of Sir Frederick 
Fryer ; had he not served a considerable time in 
Burma)—No, not much before he was Chief Com¬ 
missioner; he had been Finance Commissioner. 

10553. He was not brought to the province from 
outside ; ho had held high office in the province 
before he became Lieutenant-Governor?—He had 
been Finance Commissioner, yes. 

10554. Then you imply that the present is the 
first case in which an officer who has had experi¬ 
ence of Burmese administration has been at the 
head of the Home Department of the Government 
of India; is that quite correct?—I do not know 
anyone else. 

10555. Was not Sir Alexander Mackenzie Home 
Member after having been Chief Commissioner in 
Burma )■—But Sir Alexander Mackenzie was not a 
Burman Civilian ; he could not talk Burmese. 

10556. He had boe-n Chief Commissioner of the 
province for a while)—-I do not know when he 
was Home Member ; he was Chief Commissioner at 
one time. 

10557. Then was not Sir Charles Crosthwaite a 
former Chief Commissioner?—Yes, but I do not 
regard him as a Burma man. 

10558. Though you would not regard 'him as a 
Burma man, my point is that these officers had at 
loast some knowledge at first hand of Burma ad¬ 
ministration?—You mean, as Chief Commissioners? 
That is so, but I do not think persons who are 
Chief Commissioners come into contact with the 
people in such a way as really to get to know 
them. 

10559. You state in your memorandum that “A 
communication to the Government of India of 
minor importance usually does not receive a reply 
under six months ; one of more importance takes 
frequently a year ,to obtain an answer ” ; is that 
the fact ?—I think letters of ordinary importance 
take -six months. 

10560. Could you furnish us with a statement 
showing in the last couple of years the number of 
letters addressed to the Government of India and 
the dates upon which they 'have been replied to?— 
I will do that. 

10561. You are aware that under the India Act 
of 1858 the revenue and expenditure of India have 
been placed by Parliament under the Secretary of 
State in Council ?—-Yes. 

10662. How does he come in under your financial 
proposals? Your arrangement is, I understand, 
that each province should pay a lump assignment 
to the Govern,ment of India, and that it should 
then manage its own affairs practically as it likes 
without interference from India?—I have not made 
this proposal with regard to any other province 
than Burma. I do not know the circumstances of 
the other provinces. 

10663. (Chairman.) Do you intend this arrange¬ 
ment to be applied to Burma only, or to be 
applied to every province in India ?—Generally, my 
views are that unless I had reason to suppose that 
there was anything unsuitable for my proposal 
in another province, I should apply it to any 
other province. 
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10564. (Mr. Meyer.) Then what you say is, that 
what you consider suitable for Burma is prime! 
facie suitable for other provinces?—With the same 
object as I have here, so far as I know of the other 
provinces, I should advocate it. 

10565. Then what control is the Secretary of 
State to have over the -provincial budgets?—As far 
as I know he would have the same control as he 
has now—the same control as the Government of 
India has. 

10566. Do you know how the Secretary of State 
exercises his control now?—No. 

10567. The control of the Secretary of State is 
two-fold, first, he sees the -budget proposals, and 
secondly there are other rules in the Civil Service 
Regulations and the Civil Account Code which 
require his sanction to various specific items of 
expenditure. Your -projiosal would do away with 
budgets altogether practically. Do you propose to 
continue the specific restrictions as to expenditure 
—po-ssibly .modified as has -been suggested (the 
Its. 250 rule being increased to Rs. 500 and so on)? 
—No, I do not propose to continue them. 

10568. Thun the Secretary of State is practically 
to abrogate the control over the revenue and 
expenditure in India, with which he has been 
invested by Parliament ?—I propose that he should 
do it through the Government of India. He would 
see that the Government of India got the lump 
sum contributed from the provinces ; he would be 
able to control that. 

10569. You think that that is all he need do— 
to see that the Government of India gets its lump 
sum contribution ?—And that it is properly fixed 
originally. 

10570. You are aware that a guasi-permanent 
financial settlement with the provinces has been 
recently substituted for a settlement revisable after 
five years?—Yes. 

10571. You have seen the reasons that have been 
given for that change—they -were stated by the 
Finance Minister in one of his budget statements— 
that the old system led to continual bickerings be¬ 
tween the provincial Governments and the Imjjerial 
Government ?—Yes. 

10572. Would not your scheme, which involves 
the provincial Government giving a lump sum to 
the Imjjerial Government, which has to be j>er- 
petually revised according -to the alterations in 
imjjerial circumstances — military exjienditure, a 
possible fall in the opium revenue, war, and the 
rest of it—involve infinitely more bickering than 
even the system of quinquennial settlements?—-I 
think there is no reason to supjiose that it would 
involve more. 


w-as for years below the ordinary Indian level, was 
it not?—Yes. 

10578. Has income tax been introduced univers¬ 
ally in Burma?—No. It is according to the salary 
in certain towns. 

10579. Is income tax levied in Upper Burma?— 
Only in cases where a man’s salary comes to a 
certain figure ; in other cases they j>ay thathameda 
tax. I regard the thaihameda tax as an income 
tax. So also is the capitation tax in Lower Burma. 

10580. The thathameda is jja-rtly a land tax and 
partly an occupation tax?—It is split into two 
halves, agricultural and lion-agricultural. In a 
settlement the thathameda is fixed so that it is only 
charged on non-agricultural income ; so that the 
thathameda is no longer supjjosed to be any jiart 
of the land tax, or any part of Agricultural income. 

10581. You say that the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment made difficulties over allotments for works 
that were necessary. Were you referring to the 
provincial Public Works Department ?—Yes. 

30582. Could not the Government of Burma make 
them take up any project whether they were pleased 
with it or not ?—The rule -they go ujjoii is that 
they classify works in certain ways, and they take 
up those which arc remunerative. 

10583. You arc jierhaps thinking of productive 
works which are financed from borrowed money ?— 
They may be financed from borrowed money ; they 
have got two classes of works, and it is very diffi¬ 
cult to get them to take up works which are not 
going to pay a certain return on the money put 
into them. 

10584. Is not the bulk of the exjienditure in¬ 
curred in the province incurred by the provincial 
Government out of revenue, not out of loaned 
capital at all?—Yes. 

10585. And therefore the provincial Government 
has full latitude in spending it, subject to having 
to go up to the Government of India and the 
•Secretary of State when a jiroject exceeds 121 lakhs 
in cost ?—Yes, but this is an instance that I gave 
of taking too dejjartmental a view. 

10586. But it is a case of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment and its own engineers, it is not a case of 
the jirovincial Government being overruled by the 
Government of India?—No. I did not give it as an 
instance of that. 

10587. As regards tho allotment to Public Works 
in the existing settlement which you complain of, 
will you explain exactly what ' that allotment 
means?—-It is the allotment to civil works under 
the jirovincial settlement. 


10573. You would not feel any dissatisfaction if 
you were suddenly asked to increase your con¬ 
tribution by reason of, say, a famine in the United 
Provinces?—That would be so, if we were fre¬ 
quently asked to do so, but I do not see why it 
should be asked for any -more frequently than 
under a settlement which had to be revised at 
intervals. 

10574. Because in those days we had a fixed share 
of growing revenues. I understand that you would 
give the Government of India a fixed lump sum?— 
Yes,but calculated so a-s to be sufficient for a jjeriod. 
I would not jiropose that the fixed vsum should be 
what is suitable simply on this year’s accounts. 

10575. You say that there are two or throe 
thousand separate cases in all of which the Local 
Government cannot go beyond -the sums laid down 
without obtaining the sanction of the Government 
of India. H(<w many budget heads are there?—-I 
was not referring t-o those ; what I was referring 
to was the number of restrictions in the various 
Account Codes. 

10576. The Civil Service Regulations -and the 
rest 1— Yes, and in the letters that have laid down 
restrictions which necessitate the Local Government 
going to the Government of India. 

10577. lias not some regard been paid to the 
special circumstances -of Burma even by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as now constituted ? Your salt tax 


10588. It does not mean that they were limited 
to that amount?—No, it does not mean that we 
are limited to that, if we can find other funds 
elsewhere. 

1Q5R9. It means that the Government, of India, 
in settling your normal exjjenditure. upon which 
they based the final settlement, said that 80 lakhs 
was your normal expenditure on Public Works?— 
■Tust so. 

10590. Are you -ware that that is a larger margin 
than lias been given to any other ]>rovince ?—Yes. 

10- 91. And that you have also had a lump initial 
grant-to be spent mainly on Public Works?—I was 
not aware that it was to be spirit mainly on Public 
\\ orks. 

10592. And out of your glowing revenues you are 
supjiosed to spend on Public Works?—It was said 
that we could sjiend out of growing revenues, but 
it was not guaranteed or -shown that there would 
be further funds forthcoming. Further, the ex- 
jiense of executing works in Burma is nearly 
double that in other provinces, and Burma is not 
nearly so well equipjied with roads and buildings 
as other jjrovinces. 

10593. There was a complaint that Burma was 
not represented on the Excise Committee. Was it 
not stated m the Resolution apjjointing the Com¬ 
mittee that their investigations would not extend 
to Burma, because the excise problems there 
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mainly concerned opium, and the Committee was 
appointed to deal with liquor?—-It may be so ; but 
in most of the Resolutions winch are now issued, 
Burma is asked to send a report, as to what they 
are going to do as to the result of the Excise Com¬ 
mittee's report. 

10594. It is quite open to you to say that you do 
not see any call to do anything in particular ?—But 
it is made clear that the Government of Lidia 
thought that there were excise liquor problems in 
Burma. 

10595. You speak of the Madras contract dis¬ 
tillery system having been rather forced on this 
province by the Excise Committee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; is that so?—It is a suggestion that 
came from them, otherwise it would never have 
been taken up here. 

10596. As a matter of fact that suggestion relates 
to the reduction of your out-still areas ?—That is 
the object. 

10597. It does not in the very least affect the 
management of your existing distilleries?—I am 
not prepared to say that it does not affect the 
management of our existing distilleries. 

10598. You deprecate the interference with min¬ 
ing matters of the Director of the Geological 
Survey ; will you give me specific instances?—I 
think the advice of the Local Government has been 
negatived. In a competition hot,ween a syndicate 
and a company here for the lease of certain blocks 
of the oil fields, the advice of the Local Govern¬ 
ment was not accepted on account of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Director of Geological Survey. 

10599. It was in any case a matter which would 
have had to go up to the Government of India 
under the mining' rules ?—Yes. 

10600. Have you any instance to allege in which 
the Director of Geological Survey has interfered in 
matters which under rule would ordinarily rest 
with the provincial Government? — The mining 
rules are rules of the Government of India and the 
Government of Burma is unable to give more than 
certain areas ; that involves frequent references to 
the Government of India, and it is allowed to 
charge certain rents and royalties in certain places. 

10601. The point that has been alleged by 
various persons in various provinces is that the 
Heads of Imperial Departments tend to intervene, 
not merely in matters which by law or rule or 
executive order are reserved to the Government of 
India for final disposal, but upon matters which 
the provincial Government might finally dispose 
of themselves. You have given an instance in 
which, by rule, the Government of India have the 
disposal; is there any other instance in which the 
provincial Government have been • interfered with 
by the Director of Geological Survey?—I do not 
think the Director of Geological Survey ever goes 
to the Local Government and advises them to do 
a thing; what he does do, I think, is to influence 
the Government of India in these matters. 

10602. In regard to mines, in the Lieutenant- 
Governor's memorandum it is suggested that the 
Local Government should have much more power 
under the mining rules than now exists—that cer¬ 
tain maximum restrictions as to concessions should 
be done away with. Arc you aware that these 
restrictions were primarily imposed by the Secre¬ 
tary of State?—Xo, I was not aware of that. 

10603. And that the object was to prevent 
capitalists from monopolising valuable mining pro¬ 
perty?.—I was not aware of it, hut I imagine that 
is one of the reasons why they are restricted in 
area in that way. 

10604. Do you think if the Local Govern¬ 
ment had a free hand, and if the matter had not 
to pass through more than one authority, there 
would be no danger of concessions to capitalists of 
practical monopolies over mining or prospecting 
areas?—The Local Government would not neces¬ 
sarily give monopolies; these areas which are put 
down in the mining rules aro so small that it is 
not at all a question of a monopoly. 


10605. But you want the restrictions done away 
with?—Yes I do, because of the inconvenience. 

10606. The Lieutenant-Governor in his memo¬ 
randum says, ‘‘So far as the disposal of land at 1 
market rates is concerned, I think that the Local 
Government should have very full powers. The 
question of the disposal of land free of revenue or 
at favourable rates is more difficult.” Are you 
aware that restrictions on alienation of land 
were laid down in past years by the Secretary of 
State?—T do not know that they were laid down 
by the Secretary of State. 

10607. Is there not the possibility of risk under 
the too free assignment of land in growing cities 
like Rangoon, where the value of land may be 
said to increase year by year?—Yes. certainly; 
the Local Government is alive to that. 

10608. And has always been so?—I see every 
sign of its being alive to-day, whatever it may 
have been in the past. 

10609. Then His Honour says, “ I do not re¬ 
commend the extension of power to grant land for 
purely religious purposes ”; nevertheless in the 
specific delegations to Heads of Departments I 
find “ grant of land free of revenue ”?—I think the 
same rule deals with religious purposes and public 
purposes. The Lieutenant-Governor, I think, 
means by that, land for a public purpose, but the 
rule is quoted which deals with both. 

10610. So far as those entries are concerned, 
they would increase the existing powers of Com¬ 
missioners would they not?.—Yes. 

10611. One is for the Financial Commissioner 
and the others are for Commissioners?—Yes. 

10612. Are those powers within the present 
powers of the Local Government, or do they in¬ 
volve increase in the powers of the Local Govern¬ 
ment also?—The present power of the local 
Government to grant land for religions or public 
purposes is limited to Re. 200. 

10613. Whereas you propose to give the Com¬ 
missioner power up to Rs. 500?—Yes. 

10614. Therefore, it is not quite correct when 
the Lieutenant-Governor says in his memorandum, 

“ I do not recommend the extension of power to 
grant land for purely religious purposes" ?—The 
limit of 11s. 500 was only intended to refer to land 
for public purposes. 

10615. There is no intention to increase the 
power to grant land to religious bodies for re¬ 
ligious purposes?—There may be a discrepancy; I 
will.not be positive; or it may be reconciled in the 
way I suggest. 

10616. Is not Burma the only province where 
the Government does grant land for religious pur¬ 
poses?—I do not know that. 

10617. Would you recognise that there might 
be some risk of accusations of partiality if the 
local officers got a freer hand in the making of 
grants to religious bodies which were possibly in 
rivalry?—The amount of Rs. 500 is rather small 
to be the basis of a charge of that kind. 

10618. You ask for larger powers in regard to 
settlements; have sufficiently definite proposals of 
settlement been laid down in Burma yet ; were 
not matters in a state of flux a few years ago?— 
You cannot evon now say that every settlement 
question has been settled in Burma. 

10619. But would you recognise that, until some 
settlement proposals have been approved by the 
Government of India, they must keep more con¬ 
trol than When such proposals have been 
approved?—No; it is the Government of India 
who will not fix a principle, and continually 
challenge the settlements. 

10620. What you mean is that you. and the 
Government of India, have not yet been able to 
agree on fixed principles?—I think the Local 
Government would have adopted fixed principles 
before this if they had not been challenged. 

10621. However, they are still in controversy?— 
Yes, because the Government of India have re¬ 
cently written to say that they wanted re¬ 
examined what they considered a fixed principle. 
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10622. You would like the I vocal Government to 
have a free hand in respect of local allowances?— 
Yes. 

10623. Has the Government of India got a free 
hand?—I do not know. 

10624. You want the Local Government to be 
able to grant a fixed travelling allowance?—\ T es. 

10625. Are you aware that the Government of 
India are not in favour of fixed travelling allow¬ 
ances, on the ground that an officer has no special 
inducement to travel if he gets a fixed sum whether 
ho travels of not?—I do not know whether that is 
so or not, but at the same time they have sanc¬ 
tioned it in a number of cases. 

10626. dint not as a general rule ; they always 
sanction it with reluctance. You ask that in 
Article 278a, Civil Account. Code, Which allows a 
.Local Government, within certain limits, to 
sanction certain expenses not justified by ordinary 
rule, the words 11 and that it does not establish a 
new rule or practice involving expenditure ” 
should be omitted ; would that not allow a Local 
Government to spend money on objects of which 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State might disapprove?—It would allow them to 
spend money on objects not provided for in the 
ordinary rules. 

10627. .Suppose the Secretary of State had dis¬ 
approved of the grant of some assistance to a 
religious body; under this section might not the 
Local Government give it ?—I suppose it could use 
it in that way,, but it is not the type of expendi¬ 
ture that the local Government, so far as I know, 
has ever attempted to use the section for. 

10628. Y'ou also desire that the Accountant- 
General shall not be able to challenge the seotion? 
—Y'es, the reason is that we never use it at all, or 
very rarely ; he challenges it on the ground that it 
is a new rule or practice. 

10629. You refer to “the grant of leases of land 
in Upper Burma otherwise than is provided by the 
rules " ; you say that in that matter the sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council might be dis¬ 
pensed with. To what leases do you refer?—As 
the rules now stand, leases can be made only in 
certain ways which are laid down by the rules. 

10030. AYhat is the character of the leases: for 
what purposo are they ?—'They are for cultivation 
generally; it is not like a lease in a town of land 
which will be built upon, or anything of that sort; 
it is simply the kind of terms on which the land 
can be leased for cultivation. 

10631. They are not what you might call a 
quasi-permanent grant—a lease for 99 years or 
something of that kind?—No. 

10632. In various things, matters of remission, 
for instance, the Deputy Commissioner, and the 
Commissioner, in Upper Burma have larger 
powers than in Lower Burma ; is there any valid 
reason for the difference?—I am not sure, but I 
should say the explanation is that for a long time 
the District Officers were left with greater powers 
all over Upper Burma in every respect. 

10633. (Would you see any objootion, where the 
powers in Lower Burma are smaller, to raising the 
powers of the Commissioner and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to the same level as those in Upper Burma? 
—No; in fact such proposals have been made. 

10634. Are you prepared to give the Commis¬ 
sioner and the Deputy Commissioner larger powers 
in respect to granting agricultural loans, or is 
there no special demand for them in this pro¬ 
vince?—There has been a demand for them in 
recent years, and we have now made some rules in 
respect to which we grant higher powers, though 
they are not actually published. 

10635. Then you ask that the Local Government 
may be granted discretion “ in the case of grants 
of compassionate allowances to the families, and 
educating the children, of officers who have ren¬ 
dered important service to Government." Is not 
that a very special concession that is not covered 
by the. ordinary rules at all?—That seems to me a 
matter of opinion. 


EVIDENCE : 

10636. Is not the general financial rule that the 
State does not undertake to provide for the families 
of its deceased officers in civil employment?—That 
is the general rule. 

10637. Therefore this is a departure from that 
rule ? Do you think that the Secretary of State 
would consent to leave that in the hands of the 
Local Government?—I do not see why he should 
not. 

10638. (Mr. Hicliens.) Does land revenue settle¬ 
ment all come under you ?—Yes, and, of course, the 
Financial Commissioner as well. He advises on 
things first, and 'then they come up to Government. 

10639. Does the Settlement Commissioner corre¬ 
spond directly with the Financial Commissioner?— 
Yes. 

10640. That, class of work does not come to you 
at. all ?—Y'es, in some things ; the Financial Com¬ 
missioner settles a great many things, but those 
which he does not feel that he can settle himself 
come to Government, and there are certain things 
that must go up to the Local Government. 

10641. Li practice, do a large number of matters 
come up to Government for settlement?—Yes ; first 
of all notes are written by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, and then a resolution is passed upon the 
mat ter. 

10642. Are the general principles of land settle¬ 
ment now being discussed between .the Local Gov¬ 
ernment and the Government of India ?—They have 
been discussed for years. They are not settled 
yet, not all of them. 

10643. Do they resolve themselves .into broad 
principles ?—Y’es, I should say they are sufficiently 
settled now, with the exception of finding a satis¬ 
factory theoretical principle as to the legitimate 
amount of produce by which to fix the land assess¬ 
ment. The question is whether it should be a 
share of the net produce or the net profits. 

10644. Broadly speaking, the only point that 
requires 'settling between the Government of India 
and the Local Government is the proportion that is 
to be received by the Local Government?—That is 
the point with regard to particular settlements, 
but there are also questions as to the length of 
time that, settlements should be allowed to last 
before a subsequent re-sottlement; questions of 
that sort are still under discussion. 

10645. But the Government of India does not 
interfere in matters of .minor detail?—No, I should 
not quite say that, because every time the rates 
have to be fixed after a settlement, the Local 
Government have to submit these rates to the 
Government of India before it actually issues the 
notification assessing the land at those rates ; so 
that it seems ito me that the Government of India 
does supervise the details very much. 

10646. Is that not because you have not agreed 
on general principles?—That may be the reason 
why the Government of India require it. I do not 
think the Local Government consider it necessary. 

10647. Y’ou would agree that it is reasonable that 
the Government of India should be consulted on 
certain general principles ?—Y’es, but I do not think 
it reasonable .that every time there is a settlement 
the rates should first of all be sent up to the 
Government of India in each individual case before 
they can be notified. 

1064S. What do you mean exactly by each indi¬ 
vidual case ?—Every time the district or tract is 
settled, the report of the Settlement Officer is 
sent in. and notes are recorded on it by the Settle¬ 
ment Authorities who have studied the special 
subject, and then the Local Government frames 
a resolution which it has to send up with a 
schedule of the rates which it proposes, giving all 
the details in all the townships, and so on. It 
seems to me that, that is unnecessary. It cannot 
be issued until .the approval of the Government of 
India is received. 

10649. Does the Local Government have a fairly 
free hand in the matter of remissions?—Yes; and 
we are now trying to increase the limits within 
which the local officers might have powers. 
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10050. Practically speaking, the Government of 
India does not interfere at all with regard to 
remissions ?—I think that is so practically ; I 
have not found a case in which they have said any¬ 
thing about the amount remitted. 

10651. So that if you could get some general 
settlement, for a period of 20 years or .something 
of that kind, with the Government of India, you 
would have no further reason to complain?—When 
once there has been a settlement and the rates 
have been fixed, they hold good for a period of, 
say, 15 or 20 years. 

10652. Does land alienation come within your 
scope ?—Yes. 

10653. What are the principles underlying the 
alienation of land?—Government has powers to 
alienate land by granting leases of Government 
waste land ; it gives out leases or grants at its 
discretion for certain towns and with certain ex¬ 
emptions, which are laid down under the rules in 
the Land Revenue Act. Those rules have been 
framed with the sanction of the Government of 
India, so that the Local Government cannot go 
outside the principles which are embodied in those 
rules. 

10654. That is to say, you cannot alienate land 
outright?—Government could alienate for tlhe 
market value ; it is only when it wants to do it on 
favourable terms that it has to obtain the sanction 
of the Government of India. 

10655. The Government has a certain amount of 
land in and around Rangoon ?—Yes. 

10656. Does it in practice sell that land in free¬ 
hold ?—.It does sometimes ; its policy is not to 
sell at all, but to give leases with terms of renewal. 

10657. For what length do the leases run?— 
Thirty years, with renewal for another 30 years. 

10668. That is the policy which is adopted 
generally with regard to land within towns?—Yes ; 
within Rangoon, Government is particularly care¬ 
ful, but generally it does grant leases in towns in 
the same way, at a rental of so much for the first 
30 years, and with the option of renewal w'it.h 
revision of the rent for another 30 years. 

10659. With regard to waste agricultural land, 
does it do the same?—Ho, it is much less careful ; 
it gives a lease or a grant--simply so many years 
exemption until the land is cleared ; after that the 
tenant simply pays his rent. 

10660. Is it your view that the question of the 
principles of alienation should be left to the Local 
Government entirely?—This Government has re¬ 
ferred to a number of cases in which it is limited ; 
if the market value is more than so much, and it 
proposes either to give lands free or to give them 
on favourable terms, that has to go to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and it seems to me that in the 
majority of cases that is not necessary. 

10661. Could you sweep the whole thing away 
and let the Local Government decide for itself?— 
Personally, I do not think there would be any 
harm in that. Land is very valuable in Rangoon, 
and possibly the Government of India might desire 
to prevent the Local Government alienating the 
land outright, but then they have prevented that 
in a general way ; they have written letters to the 
effect that in their opinion it should not be done, 
and that, expression of opinion is observed by the 
Local Government. 

10662. The Local Government, which knows the 
local conditions, is at least as likely to appreciate 
the fact, that land is valuable as the Government 
of India?—I think so ; they do undoubtedly. 

10663. And there is no a priori reason why the 
Local Government should not decide at least as 
wisely in regard to these matters as the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—It seems to me that it depends 
on local conditions and local knowledge to a great 
extent. 

10644. There is no general question of policy 
underlying the alienation of land in regard to 
which uniformity is desirable?—It is undesirable 
as a general principle to alienate land in large 


towns ; it should be given out on leases and not 
sold. In Burma, especially, things grow so 
quickly that the value of land becomes a very 
important matter in all large towns ; the value is 
extraordinarily enhanced, and therefore the Gov¬ 
ernment would be throwing away a very large 
future asset if it sold land outright. Everybody 
would be agreed as to that. 

10665, In Rangoon have you made over any land 
to the municipality except for public purposes?— 
No land has been made over to the municipality, 
but the rents of land have been allotted to them 
for a certain time. 

10666. The rents of land which they have im¬ 
proved, do you mean?—Yes ; they have got a fund 
which they spend on the drainage of land, and so 
on, in the interests of sanitation, and afterwards the 
receipts from this land would be given to the 
municipality for a certain number of years. 

10667. Then it falls into the Government?—That 
is my impression. 

10668. It is not the policy of the Government 
then to alienate their land permanently to a 
municipal body, and give it what is known as the 
unearned increment?—No, it does not permanently 
alienate land unless it is for a special municipal 
purpose—not with the object of making revenue 
out of it; it never does that. 

10669. You say, “ I regard education in Burma 
as a lamentable and melancholy failure due in a 
large measure to the fact that the department waB 
presided over for years by an officer who came 
from Bengal.” WheTain do you consider that the 
policy was faulty ?—-The whole plan of education 
here has been a mistake. What ought to have 
occurred should have been the adaptation of the 
existing monastic education that we found here. 
When we first came here there was a system of 
education in connection with the monasteries, and 
we should have adapted that; if we had done so, 
education now would have been of a much better 
character than what has resulted from our 
introducing an entirely different system. We 
have simply left the monastic schools alone and 
set up other schools, which have taken away the 
pupils from the monastic schools, and these are 
now dying out. The education given in the monas¬ 
tic schools was held to be religious education and, 
therefore, it could not be supported by Government, 
and the consequence is that we have gradually put 
an end to the system altogether. 

10670. Do you mean that the schools did not get 
a subsidy ?—Yes. It is a purely secular education 
that we give in our Government and municipal 
schools. 

10671. The monastic system should be developed 
more than it has been?—Quite so. The reason why 
it was not developed was because the officer who 
came here in Charge of the department did not 
know the country, and did not know what could be 
done with the system already existing. 

10672. Has the policy changed at all latterly ?— 
To a slight extent. In some of the monastic schools 
they now have English-speaking teachers, so that 
the boys can also go to those schools and leam 
English. That was the drawback — that these 
schools only taught Burmese ; the people could not 
learn English in those schools ; if we had taken the 
schools as we found them, we could have grafted 
upon them some of our own methods, and the 
result would have been considerably better. 

10673. {Mr. Ttutt.) As to the freedom from con¬ 
trol which you desire for the Local Government in 
financial matters. Would that include your power 
to develop the resources of this province by fresh 
taxation?—I have not considered the matter of 
imposing fresh taxation, but the Local Government 
would not be inclined to put any fresh taxation 
on the country. 

10674. Would you desire to have power to impose 
fresh taxation without the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of Lidia ?—Yes. 

10675. Would that be popular?—It would depend 
upon how it was used. 
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10676. Having made an assignment to him, would 
you permit the District Officer to make his own 
arrangement for the collection of revenue in his 
own district?—’No, he would collect it according 
to the general system and according to rules. 

10677. Do you recommend similar freedom to the 
Heads of Departments?—Yes. my only object here 
is to do away with references. For example, when 
officers exceed the amount which is provided in 
their budgets for certain objects, they have to go 
up for sanction. Having got the general control 
of this lump sum, they should be able to devote 
part of it to a certain object without any restriction. 
They can do that as to small heads, as it is, but 
they frequently have to go up for sanction of the 
higher authority. 

10678. Under your system would it be necessary 
for the Heads of these Departments to frame bud¬ 
gets for their own departments?—I think it would 
be necessary for their own information, otherwise 
they would not know where they wore. 

10679. And they should submit the budgets to 
the Local Government ?—No, I do not think that 
would be necessary, except merely to show the 
objects of the expenditure. 

10680. You say “ The District Board scheme has 
been tried in Burma and long since died of in¬ 
anition." Do you say that from your personal 
knowledge ?—No, because it died a long time before 
I can remember, but I know it from the papers 
which I have seen. In 1884 they were started, and 
by 1891 there were none left. 

10681. Has the law been annulled or cancelled? 
—No, it was not done upon any legal basis ; it 
was done entirely by executive order, and no laws 
were either brought into force or amended. 

10682. Docs the Burman take less interest in 
the expenditure of the taxes that he pays than 
the people of other parts of India? — Yes. I 
do not think he takes any interest at all. I 
think he is satisfied, and that he has no objection 
to the way in which the money is expended. It is 
very doubtful whether it would be of value to 
suggest to him to do otherwise. If the people 
wished for any alteration, it seems to me that 
they would shew it in some way, but when you 
have them on District Boards or Municipal Com¬ 
mittees, and so on, they never shew that they want 
to know anything. 

10683. You do not think it is desirable to foster 
in them a desire to take interest in such matters, 
and to know in what way the taxes of the country 
are spent?—No ; I think it is very doubtful. 

10684. You speak of forest administration in 
Burma. Are these reserved forests generally con¬ 
fined to large areas of real forest, or do they 
include waste lands in villages?—Villages are prac¬ 
tically always excluded from reserved forests. 

10685. Then the reserved forests only include 
real forests away from villages?—Not necessarily 
away from villages ; you get villages on the borders 
of forests, but it is a very rare thing to include in 
the reserved forest itself a village which is 
inhabited. 

10686. When there is a forest which is on the 
borders of a village, has the District Officer any 
voice in the administration of the forest ?—He has 
no voice in the administration, but ho has a voice 
in the original proposal to reserve the forest ; the 
proposal is sent up through him, and any one who 
is dissatisfied with the orders of the Forest Settle¬ 
ment Officer has an apjieal to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ; so that he is the appellate authority. 
When it is once done it is out of his control, except 
that, as District Officer, if he finds it is creating 
hardship, he can report that, and he can get an 
area disafforested, if he can shew that the people 
have not sufficient land on which to graze their 
cattle and so cm. 

10887. But the forest officer is not under any sort 
of control, or orders of the District Officer?—The 
position is really that the forest officer should 
report his proposals through the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ; the Deputy Commissioner is supposed to 


■be informed of everything that is done in forest 
matters ; but as regards the actual management 
of the reserved forest, when once it is reserved, 
the District Officer has nothing to do with it. 

10688. When it is once reserved, suppose the 
people came to the Deputy Commissioner and 
clamoured about their want of pasture lands, would 
he have the power to instruct the forest officer 
to reserve places for pasture ?—No, he could only 
report it to the Commissioner, who could report 
if, to the Local Government. 

10689. Would it not be desirable to give the 
District Officer a voice in such a matter as that? 
—It would be undesirable. I am not prepared to 
say that it might not do good, but it would not be 
possible with the amount of work the Deputy 
Commissioners have to get through that they 
should undertake this additional burden. 

10690. Otherwise you have no very clear opinion 
against it?—Tt would be a good thing, but it would 
make it rather difficult for the forest officer to do 
his work. 

10691. Your land .revenue settlements here are 
revised after 15 or 20 years?—The majority at 
present are re-settled after 15 years ; it is now 
under discussion to increase the period to 20 years. 
The proposal came from the Government of India. 

10692. You say you have to obtain the sanction 
of the Government of India to the rates fixed for 
any district or area under the settlement. Are 
these rales proclaimed or made known to the 
people before they are sent up to the Government 
of India for sanction?—No. After they come back 
from the Government of India, it is proclaimed 
that they will come into force after a certain date. 

10693. After they have been sanctioned bv tjie 
Government of India and have been proclaimed, 
supjiose the people object, have they any remedy? 
—No. 

10694. So that practically the whole thing is 
done and finished before the jieoplc have any say 
upon the matter?—That is not quite so, because 
they can go to the Settlement Officer before the 
matter goes up at all and make their objections. 
The Settlement Officer publishes his proposals ; at 
any rate the people are aware of them, and objec¬ 
tions appear in the settlement reports ; you will 
see " The inhabitants of such and such a place 
objected to these rates on such and such grounds ” ; 
any objections that .are raised are duly considered. 

10695. Would you have any objection to having 
the rates published before they are finally sent up 
for sanction ?—No, I should have no objection. 
The difficulty practically precludes you from rais¬ 
ing the rates if there has been any mistake ; the 
rates proposed by the Settlement Officer, the people 
are then liable to be deceived ; it practically pre¬ 
cludes you from raising the rates if there has been 
any mistake ; the people would consider it rather 
a breach of faith if you had once published the 
rates, and then, when the matter came up after¬ 
wards. the Local Government thought that the 
rates were not high enough ; it would be very 
difficult to make any alterations subsequently. 

10696. So that on the whole you think the present 
system is the best? 1 —Yes, because the way in which 
the rates are fixed is such that it is a practical 
safeguard that the people will not be over-assessed. 

10697. You say that you would curtail the right 
of appeal to the Government of India now granted 
to officers against orders 'affecting them personally, 
by refusing it to any one whose salary did not 
exceed Ks. 250 per mensem. I suppose there are 
members of the Provincial Service who get less 
than Its. 250 por mensem?—Members of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Service. Rs. 300 I think is the minimum 
at which the Provincial Service starts. 

10698. Suppose a man getting Its. 250 per men¬ 
sem was dismissed, would you allow him an appeal 
to the Government of Lidia against the order of 
the Local Government?—No. *The Local Govern¬ 
ment has power to make apjiointments up to 
Rs. 250 ; that is why I fixed the same limit in 
questions of dismissal. 
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Assistants was not as a matter of fact suited 
to Burma; it had to be very largely increased by 
all sorts of allowances. That, of course, has 
nothing to do with this point. 

10719. The Government of Burma regard as un¬ 
desirable too great a provision for Anglo-vernacular 
secondary schools?—They wish at present to im¬ 
prove Anglo-vernacular education and the oppor¬ 
tunities for it. 

10720, Would the provision of that education 
result in a reduction of knowledge of the ver¬ 
nacular by District Officers ?—No, it would have no 
effect whatever. 

10721. If the subordinate could talk English, 
would there not be a tendency on the part of the 
superior to speak to him in that language and not 
in the vernacular?—'But it would be almost im¬ 
possible for Angla-vemacular education to have 
such an effect, on the great majority of the people 
with whom, we will say, the ordinary Deputy Com¬ 
missioner or Sub-Divisional Officer communicates. 

10722. What do you speak here in your office ?— 
English. 

10723. When you go back to your district what 
will you speak?—English to the clerks, but Bur¬ 
mese, of course, to the Bur mans. 

10724. Will not your absence of five years from 
the necessity of speaking Burmese result in your 
knowing less of the vernacular ?—I shall know less 
than if I had been in a district all the time, but 
of course, I have kept up the language to a certain 
extent; l have always had a Burmese servant, and 
I see a great deal of Burmese people. Subordinate 
officials are very largely English-speaking men at 
present. 

10725. You point to the Petroleum Act as indi¬ 
cating a tendency on the part of the Government 
of India to insist upon too great uniformity of 
rules?—With regard to these rules, whose views 
in the end prevail—the views of the Government 
of India or the views of the Government of 
Burma?—The matter is still under consideration. 

10726. With regard to the Poisons Act, they sent 
you a request that certain rules should be adopted, 
and you translated the request into a practical 
order?—We pointed out that what they wanted 
could not be done in Burma ; we also pointed out 
mistakes in the drafting of the rules. 

10727. What was the result; did the Government 
of India insist upon laying down hard and fast 
rules although you said they were not applicable to 
the province?—They crammed these rules down 
our throats. 

10728. Have these rules, in fact, proved unwork¬ 
able or undesirable in practice?—They have not 
been published yet, because after publishing for 
criticism, the whole matter was sent back to the 
Government of India. We were asked to issue 
this set or rules, and we bad no particular objec¬ 
tion to doing so provided that they were correct 
in form, and now that these criticisms have been 
received we propose to send them up to the 
Government of India and to say such and such 
changes ought to be made in consequence of these 
criticisms ; we do not propose to say more than 
that. 

10729. On the whole, having regard to the two 
examples that you give us here, is there a ten¬ 
dency to insist—not to propose, but to insist— 
upon excessive uniformity?—There is a tendency 
to propose excessive uniformity, and it is rather 
difficult for Local Governments to resist it unless 
they have very good reasons. 

10730. You thank that “ the general supervision 
of municipal affairs should be vested in the Com¬ 
missioner of the division except in the case of a 
Presidency Municipality.” What is the size of 
the town of Mandalay ?—There are about 180,000 
inhabitants, I think. 

10731. Is it highly desirable that a town of 
180,000 inhabitants should have no local voice in 
the management of its affairs?—I propose to in¬ 
crease their control over their own affairs at the 


same time, but this remark refers to delegation to 
the Commissioners of divisions. 

10732. With regard to the imposition of 
rates or cess, do you propose that a town of 180,000 
inhabitants should have no voice at all ?—I should 
certainly allow them to make all their proposals 
for taxation as they do now, but instead of getting 
the sanction of the Local Government, as now 
required, I should oonsider that the Commissioner's 
sanction was sufficient. 

10733. That would be an increase of power to the 
Commissioner, but not to the municipality ?—Not 
in respect of taxation. 

10734. Should a town of the size of Mandalay 
have no voice in the rates that are imposed upon 
it ?—I think it should have a voioe ; they make all 
the proposals now. 

10735. But if the proposals are not accepted by 
the Government they have no voice?—I think they 
sho.uld have no more voice than they have at 
present. 

10736. You do not think that in a town of that 
size you oould find a sufficient number of reapon- 
sible people who could be entrusted with a con¬ 
siderable share of their own government ?—Yes, I 
do think so; I think they have a considerable 
share now, but I would not increase that share. 

10737. You think that the power to make bye¬ 
laws and so on is a sufficient share ?—Yes. 

10738. Do you think that you are likely to 
attract a municipal body to do good work if you 
give them practically no more power than just to 
make a few bye-laws?—But they have a good deal 
of executive power at present. 

10739. What power have they got?—The Muni¬ 
cipal Committee has got the executive control of 
conservancy ; they look after the roads ; they look 
after the bazaars and slaughter-houses ; in certain 
cases they govern municipal schools, in other cases 
they make contributions to schools ; they look after 
the hispitals in Lower Burma, and they look after 
watering and lighting. 

10740. The District Officer is Chairman of a dis¬ 
trict municipality?—Yes. 

10741. Who is the Vice-Chairman ?—The Vice- 
Chairman is appointed by Government. He is 
usually the Civil Surgeon. 

10742. Some of the members are elected? — In 
certain cases the members axe elected. 

10743. Let us take the town of Mandalay ; are 
the members there elected?—Not all of them ; 
some are nominated. 

10744. Can the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
between them settle, and do they in practice settle, 
all these matters by executive power?—No ; they 
have a very large voice of course ; but they do not 
settle all the matters by any means. 

10745. When they prepare the budget, for in¬ 
stance, is the budget circulated to members of the 
municipality before it is presented?—So far as I 
remember the budget is discussed at the meeting 
before it is passed. 

10746. Is the budget circulated to members be¬ 
fore it is discussed at the Municipal Council?—I 
do not remember. 

10747. Would you think it desirable that such a 
budget should be circulated?—I do not think really 
it would make very much difference. 

10748. All the executive power being in the 
hands of the District Officer, whatever criticism 
might come, no executive action could be taken 
by the municipality as suoh, apart from the Presi¬ 
dent?—'I think that is not quite accurate, beoause 
the Municipal Council have got executive powers 
which they do exercise. 

10749. Do they over-ride their President if there 
is a difference of opinion ?—Certainly they do. For 
example, a case can come up to the Local Govern¬ 
ment on appeal. Suppose the President proposes 
that a man should be dismissed, the municipality 
can over-rule him. 

10750. Let us take the question of a small 
scheme of sanitation ; suppose the President differs 
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from the municipality as to "whether it should have 
such a scheme, who would have the last word ?— 
The municipality. 

10751. They can practically over-ride the Presi¬ 
dent?—Yes ; unless the President can persuade 
them to his view, the matter would never be 
presented to Government. 

10752. On the other hand, could the munici¬ 
pality, if they wished to have a scheme, force it 
down the throat of the President ?—Yes ; that is, 
as the municipality goes. 

10753. Would that obtain with regard to roads? 
—Yes. 

10754. And with regaird to schools?—With regard 
to schools the position 'is rather different ; it is 
only in certain cases that they have municipal 
schools, and even there it is under the control of 
the Education Department. 

10755. Taking into consideration all these things, 
you think there is enough real work entrusted to 
the municipality to attract able and capable men? 
—Yes, but I am not sure that the great majority 
of the members of municipal committees are much 
interested actually in the work that goes on. That 
is rather a question of the characteristics of the 
Burmese ; I should say that ordinarily they were 
not interested—not at all because the powers are 
not sufficient, but because they are not interested 
in that kind of thing. 

10756. It does not ap])eal to their imagination?— 
That is it. 

10757. There was no local self-government in 
the form of municipal government or village govern¬ 
ment in Upper Burma before the annexation?—' 
No, there was nothing like municipal Government 
of any sort. 

10758. So that anything in the nature of self- 
government would have to be created entirely 
afresh ?—Yes. 

10759. Are municipalities very loath to impose 
taxation ?—I do not know how far the President, 
we will say, presses them to suggest new taxation ; 
that we do not see ; we only see the proposals that 
they make. 

10760. Have you ever had to forego the idea of 
a municipality because the idea of taxation was 
unpopular to the inhabitants of the proposed muni¬ 
cipality ?—I do not remember seeing cases of that 
kind. I have seen cases where areas wished not 
to be included in the municipality on account of 
the taxation ; those oases are fairly frequent. 

10761. (Mr. Ilicliens.) How do you classify muni¬ 
cipalities here?—We have only got one kind of 
municipality. 

10762, You have the Presidency Municipality to 
start with ?—Yes, Rangoon ; that is in a class by 
itself. 

10763. What have you below that?—The rest of 
the municipalities—somewhere about 40 or perhaps 
a fow more ; then below- that there is what is really 
a small municipality—it is called a town committee 
—a notified area. 

10764. Who is the President of the Rangoon 
Municipality?—He is a Civilian appointed by the 
Government for 5 years and he is paid by the 
Municipality. He is seconded really. 

10765. Is that appointment usually held for 
5 years or longer?—I believe the former Chairman 
held the appointment for 5 years ; Mr. Laurie, the 
present incumbent, has now held it for three or 
four years, and will certainly hold it for 5 years. 

10766. How many members are there?—I should 
thin'k about 25. 

10767. Can you tell me the proportion that are 
elected?—I think the proportion in Rangoon of 
elected to noil-elected members is about two to one. 

10768. Is the ward system in force ?—I think in 
Rangoon it is the class and ward system. 

10769. With regard to the constitution of other 
municipalities, is the President an official ?—He is 
practically always an official, nominated by the 
Government. 


10770. And the Vice-President?—-The Vice-Presi¬ 
dent is usually—not absolutely universally—an 
official, nominated by the Government. 

10771. Are the members in those other cases also 
nominated ?—Sometimes they are nominated, some¬ 
times they are ex officio members. 

10772. With regard to (the town committees, what 
is the constitution of those?—The members are 
always appointed ; there are about 5 members of 
the committee, of whom the President will be an 
official, usually the Sub-Divisional Officer appointed 
by Government ; there will probably be a few other 
officials on it, and perhaps two or three brokers, 
traders, and others. 

10773. In Rangoon is the principal tax an assess¬ 
ment rate?—The principal tax is a tax on the 
annual value of houses and land. 

10774. Does the same tax apply to other muni¬ 
cipalities?—Yes, at different rates of course ; every 
municipality imposes its own taxes,- subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government. 

10775. And the maximum imposable is limited 
by bye-law?—The tax is so much per cent, on the 
annual value. It is fixed by law and sanctioned 
by Government ; in the case of Rangoon, they 
reduced it the other day to 8 per cent., and sub¬ 
sequently put it up again to 9 per cent. 

10776. Is there an Act constituting the Rangoon 
Municipality?—dt is under the Burma Municipal 
Act, 1898. 

10777. Does that specify any limit beyond which 
they may not go in the way of assessment per- 
contage?—Not in the case of that tax. 

10778. Does the nine per cent, in your opinion 
constitute a heavy rate ?—It is a big tax, yes. 

10779. Is there any Government contribution?— 
No, there is no Government contribution to the 
Rangoon Municipality ; they have something called 
the Town Land Rent and Sale Fund. 

10780. Do you think there should be a Govern¬ 
ment contribution in Rangoon?—No. 

10781. And in other municipalities?—In other 
municipalities Government should contribute to 
works of improvement ; if a municipality is poor, 
if it has a bad hospital and it ought to have a good 
one, Government might contribute towards the cost 
of a good hospital ; similarly with regard to a 
sanitary sohe-mp, and possibly with regard to a 
waterworks scheme, but particularly in the case of 
a hospital, because that is not a remunerative work 
as the others are ; if there is a conservancy soheme, 
or a sewage scheme, or a lighting scheme, they 
must necessarily be to some extent remunerative, 
but of course from hospitals you get no return at 
all. 

10782. Is it sound that the Government should 
give an endowment of a certain amount of land 
within the municipal area?—Of course a certain 
amount of land is vested in the municipality when 
it is formed. 

10783. That is for public purposes; I mean for 
revenue purposes, as an endowment?—I would 
rather see an annual lump sum contribution. 

10784. But you do not think that either is 
necessary?—No, with the exception of contribu¬ 
tions towards special schemes in the case of small 
municipalities, or, in the ease of poor munici¬ 
palities, not necessarily small. 

10785. Are they capable of getting on without any 
assistance at all?—I think they oan get on pretty 
well, subject to occasional contributions; there 
must be some occasional contributions, but they 
ought to be able to pay for carrying on their 
current work; when they undertake improvements 
the Government ought- to come to their assistance. 

10786. If you learnt that there was no other 
country in the world where they did not give con¬ 
tributions, would you still think that it was not 
necessary here?—I should still think that it should 
not bo done in Burma; they ought to have help 
for their big schemes. 

10787. 'With regard to other municipalities is 
the sanction of the Government of India required 
before they can be superseded?—I am not quite 
sure. 
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10788. If it is so, do you think that is neces¬ 
sary?—No, I think the sanation of the Local 
Government would be sufficient for putting an end 
to a municipality. 

10789, With regard to the District Board Cess 
Fund, do you have anything to do with that?— 
No, nothing whatever. 

10790. What is the amount of it ?—The amount 
of the largest cess is annually about 4 lakhs. 

10791. I suppose it is a percentage—so much in 
the rupee?—I think it is 10 per cent, on the land 
revenue, but that is only in Lower Burma; there is 
no cess in Upper Burma. 

10792. Is any of it given to the village headman 
for the purposes of his village?—No, it is not handed 
over to the headiman of the village; after paying 
for hospitals and education what is left over goes 
to Public Works; it may be for the village or for 
a larger part of the district; you might say it is 
for Public Works for the district including 
villages. 

10793. Would it be desirable to allow your vil¬ 
lage headman a small council of elders, and to 
give them a certain proportion of this cess for 
such purposes as sanitation, possibly for education, 
and so on?—No, I do not think so. I do not 
think the ordinary village community would know 
in the least w'hat to do with it. 

10794. They do nothing in the way of sanita¬ 
tion now?—They are supposed, under the village 
rules, to cut the jungle round their village for a 
certain distance; that is, as far as I know, the 
only sanitary rule; that is part of their village 
duty. 

10795. They have nothing to do with village 
education?—Not as a village. 

10796. And you do not think it desirable that 
they should have?—I do not think they would 
understand enough about education to have any¬ 
thing to do with it. 

10797. (Mr. Butt.) You say that you would give 
the Commissioner power to make rules to regulate 
the system of electing a Municipal Committee and 
the power to fix the term of office of members. 
These powers are now exercised by the Local 
Government P—Yes. 

10798. Is not some degree of uniformity desir¬ 
able in those matters?—I think not more than 
would be secured if you gave these powers to the 
Commissioner; that is to say, there would be suf¬ 
ficient uniformity within the division. 

10799. Would it be desirable that members 
should be elected for a certain term in one divi¬ 
sion, and for another term in another division?— 
I do not think it would make any difference; I 
see no objection to it. 

10800. Are you aware that such is not the rule 
in any province in India—that the term for which 
the members are elected is generally the same 
throughout a province ?—No, I am not aware of the 
Indian procedure. 

10801. If that were so, would you like to make 
the procedure different in Burma?—I should have 
no objection ; I have no strong feeling on the sub¬ 
ject one way or the other; I have no desire for 
uniformity in that matter. 

10802. Then you say, “Where ‘the previous 
sanction of the Local Government ’ is now neces¬ 
sary for the imposition of taxes or for the making 
of bye-laws which involve taxation, I would sub¬ 
stitute ‘the previous sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner.’ ” Are you aware that the Commissioner 
has not the power of sanctioning taxation in the 
province of Bengal?—No, I do not know the 
Indian procedure at all. 

10803. If that were so, would you invest the 
Commissioner in Burma with a power which a 
Commissioner does not possess in Bengal?—Yes, I 
would. 

10804. Would that be a popular delegation of 
power?—I do not think that there would be one 
man in the municipality who would know that the 
power had been delegated; perhaps some members 


of the Municipal Committee who had seen the q 
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10805. If that power was delegated to the Com- 
missioner would it be likely to be more frequently 
exercised than if it rested with the Government; 
would tho Commissioner be likely to sanction the 
imposition of taxes more frequently than if a re¬ 
ference was necessary to Government in each case? 

—No, I do not think it would have any effect one 
way or the other. 

10806. We have it in evidence that District 
Boards were formed in this province by executive 
orders some years ago, and that they died of 
inanition; are you aware that District Boards 
have boon formed in other provinces by legislative 
Acts and not by executive orders, and that they 
continue to do their work down to the present 
day?—Yes. 

10807. Would you think that if District 
Boards in Burma had been constituted by legisla¬ 
tive Acts the Boards would have continued to the 
present day, and have been doing some useful 
work?—1 think they would have continued to the 
present day ; I do not know how much useful work 
they would have done. 

10808. From your general experience would you 
say that they would have been perfectly useless 
if they had lasted for 20 years?—Y T es, I am inclined 
to think that they would have been quite useless. 

10809. Would the local funds have been admin¬ 
istered just as at present and the Board as a 
body have been useless?—The Board as a body 
would have been useless; I do not know whether 
the funds would have been utilised in the same way, 
because I do not know what powers they would 
have had to control the expenditure; if they had 
had power to control expenditure, I do not 
think they would have exercised any more useful 
purpose than they have been exercising. 

10810. Would it foster in members of the Board 
some desire to associate themselves in administer¬ 
ing the concerns of their district?—I do not think 
that that would appeal to the Burman at all. 

10811. Even if the District Boards had worked 
for these 20 years it would have had no educative 
effect ?—I do not think so. 

10812. And in the present circumstances of the 
people of Burma, you do not recommend the for¬ 
mation of District Boards for the administration 
of these local funds?—No. 

10813. ( Sir Steyning Edyerley.) As regards the 
Poisons Rules, one aspect of the matter is that 
the Act, which has been sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and by the Secretary of State, vests 
the whole power uncontrolled in the Local Govern¬ 
ment of making these rules, and your complaint 
is that in the case you refer to the procedure fol¬ 
lowed by tho Government of India practically 
took the thing entirely out of their hands?—It 
w r as not without control; it was subject to 
the control of the Government of India; that is 
the wording of the Act. 

10814. That means that all you do is to send 
copies of the rules you have passed?—That is it, I 
suppose. 

10815. You are just getting a Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner?—\ T es. 

10816. Has the scheme of administration been 
worked out for him; what is the Sanitary Depart¬ 
ment to be under him?—A.t present the Sanitary 
Commissioner is only an adviser. 

10817. He has nothing at all under him at pre¬ 
sent ?—No, except a Deputy Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner—simply an office assistant ; he is at present 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner. 

10818. But the two offices are going to be 
separated? What will the position be then?—We 
are just now preparing proposals to entertain a 
service of trained sanitary inspectors. 

10819. But whom will they be under in the dis¬ 
trict ; will they be immediately under the Sanitary 
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Commissioner ?—No, because they will be enter¬ 
tained by municipal committees, except in Upper 
Burma, where they will be provincial servants. 

10820. Then who will be their immediate 
superior P—The Municipal iOomimittee. In the 
rural areas in Upper Burma it will be the Civil 
Surgeon of the District. 

10821. He will have both the sanitary and the 
medical work of the district under him? Would 
that involve touring?—Yes, he tours now. The 
length of his tours depends on the district and 
the work at headquarters and the work outside; 
he is* responsible for vaccination for example; he 
inspects the vaccination work. Some of them 
tour a good deal. 

10822. Have you any idea how long he is away 
from headquarters?—I cannot say on the average. 

10823. Is he in direct charge of the hospital at 
headquarters ?—Yes. 

10824. What happens to the hospital while he 
is on tour?—The Hospital Assistant looks after it. 

10826. What is his grade ?—In most cases he is a 
Hospital Assistant, not an Assistant Surgeon. 

10826. So that for the time the Civil Surgeon is 
away the hospital at headquarters is left in that 
way ; is it efficiently served ?—I do not know that 
I can answer that. 

10827. The Hospital Assistant is a man on Rs. 70 
or something of that sort?—He gets much more 
here. 

10828. Is the Civil Surgeon away for more than 
two months?—They do not tour in that way ; they 
go out for about 5 or 7 days in the month. 

10829. What is the aggregate in the year?—He 
would average 60 or 80 days in the year perhaps. 

10830. Have you any difficulty about your re¬ 
cruitment for the Medical Service ?—Yes, we have 
considerable difficulty in recruiting Hospital 
Assistants. 

10831. But your Commissioned Officers?— We 
only get the Indian Medical Service men supplied 
by the Government of India. 

10832. Have you any Medical College in Burma? 
—We are just starting a Medical School for Hos¬ 
pital Assistants. We get our men mostly from 
Madras, some from Lahore. 

10833. Do they know the language? — No, not 
until they come here. That is rather an unfortu¬ 
nate feature in our medical administration. 

10834. Does the Civil Surgeon know'the language? 
—Generally. 

10835. Do not you compel your Hospital 
Assistants to pass in Burmese?—I do not know 
what the departmental rules are ; they very soon 
do learn, as a matter of fact. 

10836. How do they communicate with the 
patients?—Ordinarily speaking, whenever I have 
seen them, they have as a matter of fact known 
Burmese. 

10837. Suppose a bad case is brought into the 
hospital when the Civil Surgeon is absent, what 
happens—does it take its chance?—The Hospital 
Assistant will get somebody to interpret no doubt. 
We are very anxious to get in 'Burmans now as 
Hospital Assistants. 

10838. But apparently you have no means of 
teaching Burmans?—The trouble is of course to 
get Burmans with sufficient English education to 
be able to derive good from lectures in English, 
at the rates of pay that are offered ; that is the 
difficulty. 

10839. Have you auy system of scholarships for 
them to go to Calcutta?—We have scholarships 
now at Madras. 

10840. Is that enough ,to supply your civil 
hospital subordinates?—No ; the majority of the 
Hospital Assistants are Madrassis or Panjabis ; 
the minority are Burmans. 

10841. You are not altogether satisfied with your 
district medical administration?—No, particularly 
not with the subordinate staff; I should myself 


very much like to see them Burmans, but then of 
oourse you would have to pay moire. 

10842. Still, it would make a great deal of differ¬ 
ence to the people if they were given efficient 
medical relief?—Yes, I think it should be done. 

10843. Then about Medical Officers’ fees ; there 
are orders by the Government of India about the 
fees chargeable by Medical Officer's. Have you 
ever had any difficulty with those in Burma ?—I 
have never heard of a case. 

10844. You have got practically no native Chiefs 
who want medical aid?—No. 

10845. Have you anything to do with the Port 
Trust?—-Yes. 

10846. In the Lieutenant - Governor’s memo¬ 
randum he says “ There is one important exception. 
I think that the Port Commissioners should have 
power to raise loans in the open market without 
the sanction of the Government of India or of the 
Local Government, and at such times as they 
consider suitable ” ; but if you turn to the earlier 
memorandum, dealing with the powers of the Local 
Government under the Local Authorities Loans 
Act, he says “ I recognise (the importance of the 
principle that the financial operations of Govern¬ 
ment in the money market should not be hampered 
by the competition of local authorities ” ; can you 
reconcile those two suggestions ?—I thinlk what his 
Honour means is that he would like the Port 
Trust to be relieved from the general obligation 
which would rest say on responsible municipalit'es. 

10847. The Port Trust loans are fairly consider¬ 
able?—Yes ; we are now proposing quite big loans. 

10848. You also deal with the Local Authorities 
Loans Act. The last rules issued have limited 
your authority considerably ?—Yes. 

10849. When the rules were altered in this sense, 
limiting your authority, was the Burma Govern¬ 
ment consulted ?—Not as far as I know. 

108-50. I understand the suggestion was that for 
loans under 10 lakhs no authority should be 
sought from the Government of India?—The idea 
was that loans of 10 lakhs would not interfere 
with the financial operations of the Government of 
India. 

10851. That really would have enabled you to 
dispose of 14 out of the 16 cases which have occurred 
within recent years?—Yes. 

10852. I do not understand the suggestion as to 
delegating to the Inspector-General of Prisons 
power to remit under section 401 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code sentences of solitary confinement? 
—That is regarded rather as a medical question— 
if a man is unfit to undergo solitary confinement 
he should not be solitarily confined. 

10853. It might be a sentence of the High Court? 
—Yes. 

10854. Would it be suitable to allow that remis¬ 
sion?—I think it would. 

10853. (Mr. Meyer.) The loans of the Rangoon 
Port Trust are considerable ; might they not clash 
with the loans of the Government of India if they 
had an absolutely free hand?—Yes, I think they 
might. 

10856. It might damage an imperial loan if 
several large loans were being floated at the same 
time?—Yes; I am not sure whether his Honour 
in this last paragraph would have allowed the 
Port Truslt to raise a loan of any magnitude 
without reference to the time. Under the execu¬ 
tive rules orders are issued directing the Local 
Governments always to ask the Government of 
India whether they can be allowed to float a loan 
at a particular time. I am not sure whether his 
Honour meant to do away with that as well. 

10857. 4X1131 is your own opinion ?—I do not think 
myself that the Port Trust ought to be able to 
raise large loans without consulting the Govern¬ 
ment of India, at least as regards the time. To 
my mind, the Local Government ought to be 
allowed to sanction loans of say 10 lakhs (if the 
Government of India said that that was too large 
you might say 5 lakhs, but I think 10 lakhs would 
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do) without reference to the Government of India, 
and, for those loans, to ask if the time is suitable. 

10858. Is there not another objection to giving 
the Port Trust a free hand with regard to loans, 
that if through reckless management and borrow¬ 
ing it fell into difficulties, the Local Government 
would be held responsible?—That would apply to 
municipalities as well. 

10859. But you do control the borrowings of 
municipalities?—I would allow the Port Trust and 
municipalities to borrow on the same footing. 
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10875. Is the Board a peripatetic body ?—It 
meets in various places, yes. 

10876. Does it discuss sanitary schemes for muni¬ 
cipalities ?—Yes. 

10877. And for rural areas, too ?—I think we 
have practically no sanitary schemes for rural 
areas. 


10860. You propose that in both cases the Local 
Government should keep control ; is it merely a 
question whether a second control should be exer¬ 
cised by the Government of India?—I should put 
both the Port Trust and the municipalities on 
the same footing ; I would allow the Local Govern¬ 
ment to sanction loans up to 10 lakhs. 

10861. The Port Trust should issue no loans 
without the sanction of the Local Government, is 
that so?—Yes. 

10862. But in certain cases the sanction of the 
Government of India should not be necessary?— 
Yes. 

10863. Several loans of 10 lakhs being floated 
more or less at the same time might be embar¬ 
rassing to an imperial loan?—If that were so I 
should reoomsider it ; the 10 lakhs is only a tenta¬ 
tive idea of what would not embarrass the 
Government of India. 

10864. Would not the limit be one of expediency, 
to be settled between the Local Government and 
the Government of India?—Yes. 

10865. As regards the Rangoon Port Trust, in 
the event of its misconduct, the power of suspend¬ 
ing it rests, mot with the Local Government but 
with the Government of India ; is that necessary ? 
—No, I do not think that is necessary. 

10866. As regards the Tules under the Petroleum 
Act, you were connected with trade in your former 
position as Assistant Director of Statistics?—Yes. 

10867. Are you aware that the commercial com¬ 
munity of India represented to the Government 
of India that it was very awkward thait rules for 
the possession and disposal of petroleum, more 
especially since the use of petroleum for motors, 
should vary in different provinces?—Yes, I was 
aware of that. 

10868. And that, as the Act stands, the power 
to make rules rests with the provincial Govern¬ 
ments with the previous sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—Yes. 

10869. As a provisional measure the Government 
of India asked the provincial Governments to make 
uniform rules until the question of remodelling the 
Act came up for consideration 1 —Yes. 

10870. And is it not desirable that there should 
be uniformity in such a matter as the possession 
and disposal of petroleum ?—I do not think that 
would apply so much to Burma ; in other provinces 
of India 1 should say yes. 

19871. You could not. have one set of rules for 
Bengal and another for the United Provinces?— 
No, I suppose there must be uniform rules. 

10872. You wetre connected with the Statistical 
Office ; there has been a complaint that the 
Director-General of Statistics calls for a good deal 
of information which entails work in provincial 
offices ; is that complaint justified so far as your 
experience goes?—I have not seen any instances of 
work caused here ; I have seen some enquiries 
made. 

10873. Should you say that they make enquiries 
unnecessarily ?—Were the enquiries made as care¬ 
fully as they might have been with reference to the 
labour that might have been caused in the pro¬ 
vinces? No, I think in certain cases explanations 
and reports were called for without sufficient 
reasons. 

10874. You have no Sanitary Board in this pro¬ 
vince?—We have a Sanitary Board. It consists of 
the Financial Commissioner as President ; the 


10878. Has it any definite power of sanction ?— 
No, no definite power. It passes matters on to 
the Local Government, and advises the munici¬ 
palities. 

10879. After the Sanitary Board has deliberated, 
is the matter again threshed out in the Secretariat ? 
Not the details. 

10880. In Madras, for instance, we were told 
that the municipality sent up a scheme, and it 
went to the Sanitary Board first and then to the 
Secretariat; with you, does a municipality send up 
a scheme and does it go to the Board, or does it 
go to you as Municipal Secretary to be then re¬ 
ferred by you to the Sanitary Board ?—It is 
usually referred by the Sanitary Engineer, who is 
advising the municipality, to the Sanitary Board ; 
they make their remarks, and then it is sent up 
with all the financial proposals by the munici¬ 
pality to the Local Government. 

10881. The Sanitary Board then is really an 
adviser to the municipality ?—Yes. 

10882. And the municipality does not address 
the Government until the matter has been threshed 
out by the Sanitary Board 1 —That is the general 
rule in big schemes. 

10883. You say that you consider that Govern¬ 
ment should contribute to large schemes of muni¬ 
cipal improvement; does it not do so at present?— 
It does. 

10884. In what way ?—If a municipality has a 
bad hospital and it is building a good one, the 
Government will give a lump sum contribution. 

10885. Half and half, or something of that sort? 
—'It depends on circumstances ; there is no stated 
proportion. 

10886. What would be the most liberal grant 
given ; would they share the capital cost or also 
bear a share of the maintenance expenses?—No, 
they help in capital expenditure. 

10887. They would leave the maintenance expen¬ 
diture to the municipality ?—Yes. 

10888. And would you help them by lending 
money from the local loans account?—We do that 
as well. 

10889. Therefore it is conceivable that if a 
scheme costs 5 lakhs you might give them 
2 ^ lakhs 1 —I can give you the exact figure of a case 
that is just now under consideration. The pro¬ 
portion was half provincial, the other half from 
the municipality, part by loan and part from their 
accumulated balances. 

10890. You have said that you do not believe in 
District Boards?—I do not. 

10891. Might it not be possible to take smaller 
areas and to have Boards for rural affairs in each 
township ?—I do not think it would be useful in 
Burma. 

10892. Although the municipalities have been of 
some use?—No, even in spite of that, I would not 
say so. 

10893. Who expends the district funds?—The 
Deputy Commissioner. 

10894. (Chairman.) They are raised by a cess on 
lands and houses, and that is done by the Deputy 
Commissioner?—Yes. 

10895. Is there any local check upon him ?— 
There is no local check. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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Rangoon, Thursday, 12 th December , 1907. 


PRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq, C.I.E., I C.S. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. ^ 


The Hon. Mr. W. R. Stikeman was called and examined. 


10896. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Legislative Council?—Yes, for about six months. 
I am manager of the firm of Messrs Arbuthnot and 
Co. Larger financial powers should be given to 
this province. In a young province like Burma 
the means of communication might with advantage 
be largely augmented. A more liberal policy re¬ 
garding increase of rolling-stock, and the duplica¬ 
tion of congested lines might with advantage be 
adopted. I would instance the proposed railway 
to the Southern Shan States, which has met with 
the approval of each successive Lieutenant- 
Governor and been advocated by the Chamber of 
Commerce and mercantile community. It is true 
certain sums of money have been allocated in the 
railway programme of the future, but the exi¬ 
gencies of imperial finance have so far prevented 
the matter from being pressed forward with any 
vigour. For these and kindred schemes the Local 
Government should possess far greater powers for 
enforcing their claims on the Imperial Government 
than they now enjoy. The pressing needs of a 
province must be better known to the Local Gov¬ 
ernment than to the Government of India, and 
outlying provinces are more likely to be over¬ 
looked and ignored than those in closer touch with 
the central Government. 

I would favour Local Governments being granted 
borrowing powers, provided some method could be 
devised which would not tax too severely the 
Indian money market. The proposal, however, is 
beset with some difficulties, and unless undertaken 
with caution might lead to serious depreciation in 
values. Local borrowings would meet with greater 
success in the larger, richer, and more densely 
populated provinces, but so far as Burma is con¬ 
cerned, judging by the limited applications at 
present received for local, municipal, and Port 
Trust loans, it would by itself be unable to finance 
its own requirements, and would have to rely 
mainly upon outside support. The Indian Gov¬ 
ernment raise a large annual rupee loan with com¬ 
parative ease and success, but if provincial Govern¬ 
ments were allowed to tap the available sources, 
from which subscribers of high class securities are 
drawn, and -were at liberty to do so without due 
control, it might be found that the markets would 
become clogged and unable to meet the demand, 
and Government, credit would suffer in conse¬ 
quence. 

On the 24th October, 1906, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment issued a letter stating that the dates proposed 
for the issue of future instalments of loans and the 
amounts must be reported for the previous ap¬ 
proval of Government. This was done in order to 
protect forthcoming Government loans. The 
months of May to July are the most favourable for 
borrowing in India, and no provincial loan is now 
allowed to be issued for two months prior to that 
period. Such action may be justifiable so far as 
applications for fresh loans for new works are 
concerned, but acts injuriously and harshly in 
regard to works in course of construction. 'Con¬ 
tracts entered into cannot be lightly broken or 
postponed. To quote an instance. Certain large 


works undertaken by the Rangoon Port Commis¬ 
sioners and spreading over a series of years had 
been sanctioned and were in course of construction. 
An application was made to float an instalment of 
a loan, already sanctioned, during May of this 
year, but pea-mission was postponed till August, 
and the Port Commissioners had to arrange for a 
temporary loan from one of the Banks to tide 
over the difficulty. If it is deemed necessary to 
resort to such restrictions in order to ensure the 
success of the annual Government loan, I would 
ask the Commission to consider what effect the 
promiscuous borrowing of provincial Governments 
would have upon imperial credit. 

Transfers of officers are quite unnecessarily fre¬ 
quent ; even short leave appears to necessitate 
numberless changes, which must, militate against 
efficiency and continuity of work. Possibly the - - 
conditions on which officers enter the service, the 
claims of seniority, or the real or assumed pre¬ 
cedence of certain appointments may have led to 
these numerous transfers, but it is eminently 
desirable they should be. reduced to a minimum in 
the future. ,No mercantile concern would think of 
carrying on business on tho same lines. I would 
mention tho Custom Service as a case in point. 
The mercantile community agitated, and with 
success, for a special and continuous Service be¬ 
cause it was found that the constant shifting of 
the superior staff led to trouble, uncertainty and 
delay in business. Tho institution of an Imperial 
Customs Department has happily removed this 
grievance and is regarded as a great boon by those 
engaged in commerce. 

10897. If the Local Government had greater 
authority with the central Government, you think 
that Burma would be more likely to get what she 
wants than she is at present?—One has a fear 
sometimes that Burma has not quite the same 
influence with the central Government as perhaps 
some, of the other provinces have. It is a newer 
province, and the requirements of Burma are 
sometimes overlooked, or have been in the past. 
Burma would repay a very liberal policy. 

10898. Since the Government of India has to 
deal with eight provincial Governments each of 
which thinks that the particular project which it 
favours most ought to be considered before any 
other, the central Government must take in turn 
tiie needs of all the provincial Governments?—I 
fully recognise that. 

10899. The powers of dealing with the require¬ 
ments of the provincial Governments are limitod 
by the ability of the central Government to raise 
money ?—Undoubtedly. 

10900. Do you know the amount of money for 
railway and irrigation construction which the 

Government of India has now agreed to spend ?_ 

I do not; I know that they raise 2 or 3 crores 
every year, and I suppose that includes irrigation 
and railways. 

10901. Is the provision of a sum of from 8 to 10 
millions sterling annually for railways and irriga¬ 
tion a liberal provision of capital expenditure, 
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looking also to the strain upon the money markets 
of the world at the present moment?—Yes. 

10902. You would suggest to us that while the 
general provision made by the Government of India 
for the monetary requirements of the various pro¬ 
vincial Governments is not insufficient, Burma 
does not come off so well as some of the other 
provinces?—I could not say thar off-hand, buit I 
feel cortain that we might have a more liberal 
policy here. This is a very rich province, which 
would pay for being opened up faster than it is 
now being opened sip. 

10903. You would probably admit that every 
Government, like every business, will only be too 
glad to accept a proposition which is likely to be 
financially remunerative?—Yes. 

10904. And that the Government of India, also 
like every good sound business, will always take 
up the most remunerative projects?—Yes. I do 
not know that that would always he the case with 
the Government of India, because they would have 
sometimes to look upon certain measures from a 
political and strategic point of view. 

10905. But speaking generally, you think that 
is a good sound way of carrying on your business 
—whether a mercantile concern or a Government; 
you naturally do that first which pays you best?— 
Undoubtedly. 

1090G. And therefore, if the Burma projects are 
not accepted with all the alacrity that you desire, 
is it not possible that there are other and more 
profitable projects which are engaging the atten¬ 
tion of the Government of India?—Naturally, the 
Government of India has a certain amount to 
spend every year, and it spends to the best of it6 
ability. 

10907. So that it might as much be due to the 
fact that the Burman projoets are not remunera¬ 
tive, as it may be due to the fact that Burma is 
overlooked?—Yes, I admit that. 

10908. You would like the provincial Govern¬ 
ment to have some freedom of raising local loans? 
—If you mean that these loans should be for 
purely local purposes and, within some limit, 
raised locally, not using the Indian money mar¬ 
ket, I am afraid it would not. succeed very well 
except in very small amounts. 

10909. What would that amount bo?—The Port 
Trust and the Municipality here raise every year 
some few lakhs—20 or 30 lakhs according to their 
requirements. I have generally been at the open¬ 
ing of the Port Trust loans when they have been 
opened, and no more than one-tenth has been sub¬ 
scribed locally. If you ask for 20 lakhs, there 
would not be more than 2 or 3 lakhs raised locally. 
Thoy always call for tenders here and in Calcutta 
simultaneously, and the bulk of it comes from Cal¬ 
cutta. Recently we have had larger tenders here, 
but that is chiefly owing to the fact that the 
Court of Wards in Madras applies. There are a 
few provident loans that are raised here; boyond 
that I do not think we have many applicants. 

10910. Is Rangoon a pretty prosperous place 
and one in which money is made?—Yes; probably 
that is the reason that interest- is so high—that 
you can get much better interest without taking 
Government loans. 

10911. Do people in Burma hoard their money? 
—I should not think so; I think they spend it. 

10912. They either spend it or put it out at 
interest?—Yes. Of course, every year much larger 
sums are coming in to Burma than ever go away 
from it; it is a very curious fact. 

10913. Where does it go?—It is absorbed; I 
think there is more money in the country; the 
country is increasing in richness. The large 
efflux of coolies every year towards the close of the 
rice season would partly but not entirely account 
for the surplus of silver imports over exports. 
For instance, the average imports of silver during 
the last five years exceeded the exports by 
Rs. 1,64,24,071 annually. The immigration of 
Indian coolies into Burma in 1905-06 and 1906-07 
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were respectively 213,230 and 248,756 and the 
emigration 165,191 and 200,085. The Indian 
cooly. remains in Burma on an average for six 
months and earns Rs. 25 per month, or say, 
Rs. 150 in all. Out of this sum he remits to 
India from time to time, but I do not think it 
would be assuming too high a figure to say that he 
probably on leaving takes away on an average 
Rs. 50 per man in hard cash. On this assump¬ 
tion the 165,000 emigrants in 1905-06 would have 
carried away Rs. 82,50,000 and the 200,000 
emigrants in 1906-07 the sum of Rs. 1,00,00,000. 

10914. How do the people use their increasing 
profits?—I really could not tell you where it goes; 
it has always been a mystery. I have heard that 
spoken of in Calcutta as one of the mysteries. It 
has never been suggested that the hoarding is in 
Burma ; I think it is contrary to the character of 
the people. 

10915. Very possibly they have adopted a higher 
standard of living?—Undoubtedly. 

10916. Whatever the oause, in your judgment, 
there is certainly a very small local money market, 
and any borrowings that the Local Government 
might be authorised to indulge in should be 
limited to a very small amount?-—Yes. 

10917. Say a couple of lakhs P—It would be 
only quite small. 

10918. Without going into the question of what 
they could give as security for their loans, could 
the Local Government raise these two lakhs with¬ 
out disturbing the money market of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for larger and more important 
issues ?-—Yes, it would not affect it one way or the 
other. 

10919. You draw our attention to the regula¬ 
tions made with regard to the times at which the 
issues of local loans are made?-—That struck me as 
an instance of hardship. SWe had large works in 
course of construction, a.nd the money had been 
granted, but of course the money is not raised 
until it is absolutely required; then they come 
upon us and say, “ You must not raise it until we 
tell you.” 

10920. First of all they check you as to whether 
you shall raise it, and then they check you as to 
when you shall raise it?—Yes; formerly suppose a 
scheme was sanctioned for 80 lakhs, you might 
raise it at your own convenience, and you natur¬ 
ally raised it at the best time of the year and 
made your budgets accordingly, but in that par¬ 
ticular instance they came upon us suddenly and 
said, ‘‘No, you must give us notice when instal¬ 
ments are required and the amount of them.” 

10921. Do you think if you had raised a par¬ 
ticular instalment at the time you wanted it, it 
would have seriously disturbed the Government of 
India for any other issue?—I should have said 
not. 

10922. You would have thought that the local 
money market, so far as it was going to respond 
at all, would have responded to both calls?— I 
should think so; of course it would have had to be 
borrowed in India mainly. 

10923. You believe that it was an unnecessary 
alarm?—I think so; at the same time, they are 
beginning to be fearful. There are so many of 
these loans raised in the various provinces—Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Karachi, and the Bombay Improve¬ 
ment Trust, that the Government of India are 
beginning to fear that we are tapping the source 
too much. 

10924, What was the amount that you wished to 
put on the market P—It was about 20 lakhs; it 
was not a large amount. 

10925. You say that the establishment of an 
Imperial Customs Department has been the cause 
of considerable satisfaction to the mercantile com¬ 
munity here?—Undoubtedly. We now have men 
who make it a speciality. Previously, complaints 
were very frequent in Calcutta that there were 
constant changes, and that a man went simply by 
hard-and-fast regulations, without trying to help 
business at all. I have always found the officers 
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particularly approachable; that may be said of all 
the public servants in Burma. If you want to see 
them on any particular point they are only too 
happy to be enlightened. 

10926. You have found that the continued em¬ 
ployment of an officer in a particular Service gives 
him increased knowledge and therefore makes him 
more useful?—'Undoubtedly. 

10927. And that the retaining of an officer in a 
particular place for a considerable tame is advan¬ 
tageous all round?—It must be so. 

10928. And what has been found useful in the 
case of the Imperial Customs Service might reason¬ 
ably be expected to be of use in other depart¬ 
ments of the Civil Service?—That would be my 
impression. 

10929. (Mr. Dutt.) You make mention of the 
proposed railway to the Southern Shan States, 
which has met with the approval of each successive 
Lieutenant-Governor Has any progress been 
made in bringing the plans to maturity ?—There 
was one plan sent in for a 2ft. Gin. gauge ; then 
afterwards it was thought better if they could have 
it on the ordinary metre gauge. Nothing has 
been dome beyond that, except that I understand 
in the railway programme in the future there is a 
certain amount allotted, which of course may or 
may not be forthcoming. The railway people 
themselves would like it constructed as a State 
railway, which they would work. 

10930. You do not think that a private company 
might undertake it without a guarantee 1-Cer- 
tainly not, without a guarantee. 

10931. You do not think at is likely to be profit¬ 
able, pecuniarily speaking ?—Not to commence 
with, of course ; the plans and estimates which 
were drawn out show that there is a good deal of 
trade to be had. 

10932. If Local Governments were given borrow¬ 
ing powers, on what socurity could the Local Gov¬ 
ernment go into the market to borrow money ?—On 
its good name ; I should say that would be quite 
sufficient. 

10933. Not on the security of any special 
revenue or any special source of income?—I do not 
think that that would be required. However, I 
am very doubtful about this matter. Unless there 
is constant control I think you may get the money 
market considerably upset if everybody began bor¬ 
rowing without its being arranged for beforehand. 

10934. You say that “ The months of May to 
July are the most favourable for borrowing in 
India, and no provincial loan is now allowed to 
be issued for two months prior to that period.” 
By a “ provincial loan ” you do not mean a loan 
raised by the provincial Government, but a loan 
raised by public bodies in the province?—Yes, 
municipalities and the Port Trust. 

10935. (Mr. Hichans.) Before the appointment of 
the present Collector of Customs, did you ever get 
Customs Officers here who had not much experience 
of customs work?—Yos ; in two instances I can 
remember they were only here for three or four 
months. 

10936. Is it a customary thing for officers to be 
put into departments of which they have no experi¬ 
ence?—Take a municipality, for instance; is it 
customary to put in as Commissioner or President 
of a municipality, a Customs Officer or an Excise 
Officer who has no experience of municipal 
matters ?—He must be put in from some depart¬ 
ment ; as a matter of fact the Commissionership 
here is generally a five years’ appointment, and 
therefore they get continuity to a great extent. 

10937. Would it be a good thing that the ap¬ 
pointment should be for a fixed period of five 
years?—I think so, undoubtedly; it must be, 
speaking from a mercantile point of view. 

10938. (Mr. Meyer.) As regards these local loans 
that you are in favour of provincial Governments 
raising, I understand you to say that if the Burma 
Government had power to raise a loan on the 
security of its own revenues, it would have to go to 
Calcutta or Madras to get money ?—Yes. 


10939. Then presumably you would not give 
Burma a power which other Governments do not 
possess ; therefore Bengal and Mada'as and other 
provinces must have a similar power?—Undoubt¬ 
edly ; if you could give the Local Governments 
power to borrow the money that they require it 
would bo advantageous, but it is an extremely 
doubtful thing ; one might be in favour of a thing, 
but it might be quite impossible to carry it out. 

10940. Suppose that system were adopted, and 
you started a loan on the Calcutta market, Bengal 
might say, “ You are poaching on our preserves ; 
we want the local money for our own local loans ” ? 
—They might say so. 

10941. You mentioned the inconvenience caused 
to the Rangoon Port Trust by this order in 1906, 
telling them that thereafter they must not borrow 
at certain periods. That inconvenience arose from 
the fact that the order caone on you unawares, but 
now that you know that you are debarred, rightly 
or wrongly, from borrowing at specific times, will 
it cause inconvenience in future years?—No, not 
so much, because one can budget for it now. 

10942. It was the first year—the unexpected year 
—.that caused you inconvenience?—That is true. 

10943. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Besides Rangoon, 
there are other ports in the province ; are there 
Customs Officers at Moulmein, Bassein, and 
Akyab?—They have a Customs Service there, but 
it is .really very trifling. Rangoon is the dominat¬ 
ing port here altogether ; they do not have a very 
high class of officer, I think, in any of these 
smaller ports. 

10944. Is much busine^ .passed through those 
•ports ?—Yes, a fair amount in Bassein and Akyab, 
but it is very small. 

10945. Would it be an advantage to invperialise 
the minor ports of Burma for Customs administra¬ 
tion ?—I do not know about that. The Chief Col¬ 
lector of Customs here visits all these ports ; they 
are all under him. 

10946. Does he hear appeals from Customs de¬ 
cisions?—I presume he does. 

10947. Who hears appeals from the decisions of 
the Collector of Customs?—The Eiorancia-1 Commis¬ 
sioner. 

10948. Is that a good arrangement?—Yes. 

10949. It was suggested to us in Madras that just 
as we had imperialised the Collector of Customs, 
so we ought to imperalise, for the sake of con¬ 
tinuity of policy , the appellate authority ?—If that 
means that you would have to go to some central 
authority in India, I do not think that that would 
be of advantage here ; it is much better to have it 
settled locally. 

10950. I suppose the cases that go up on appeal 
are the more important cases ?—Yes. 

10951. And the Service being imperialised, you 
take up your appeals to a man who would come 
m with no Customs qualifications at all ?—There is 
only one case I can remember, and in that case I 
think the Local Government afterwards gave way ; 
it was over a question of salt. 

10952. We have had evidence about two other 
Imperial Departments ; have you found any diffi¬ 
culties in the course of your business by want of 
postal or telegraphic facilities ; have you difficulty 
in getting offices established to open up the 
country ?—My knowledge is purely local ; we spoke 
le.iy strongly of the want af communication with 
India itself, but 9ince then they have rather im- 
proved things. 

10953. (Chairman.) Is the kind of business which 
you do here in Rangoon different from that which 
\ou do in India? No, this is more of an export 
country than an import countiy ; the exports are 
out of all proportion to the imparts. The exports 
are mainly rice. 

10954. And there is not much interchange of 
goods with India ?—Rice, of course, and a certain 
amount of piece-goods. We take a certain amount 
of piece-goods and all sorts of local produce from 
India. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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10955. {Chairman.) You are a member of the 
Legislative Council ?—Yes. I am in business in the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation. In the case of 
Burma it is evident that the expansion of which 
the oountry is capable As being unduly retarded by 
the curtailment of money made available for ex¬ 
penditure, more particularly perhaps upon Public 
Works ; and without committing myself to the 
opinion that Burma contributes more than its 
fair share towards the imperial expenditure, which 
I think is very doubtful, I do not hesitate to say 
that the develotpment of the country should be 
accelerated, and that probably the most effectual 
means to this end would be the delegation of larger 
financial powers to the provincial Government. 
Although powers might be given to the provincial 
Governments to borrow money, the time and 
manner of borrowing would have to be subjected 
to the orders of the Indian Government, otherwise 
undesirable competition between the different pro¬ 
vinces in the same money market will result. 

In the matter of the creation of new appoint¬ 
ments and the enhancements of salaries, I am in 
favour of an extension of the powers of the provin¬ 
cial Governments. The Local Government re¬ 
cently applied for sanction to the employment of 
another Secretary, which was refused by the Im¬ 
perial Government. The urgent necessity for such 
an appointment, is patent to everyone who comes 
into contact with the Secretariat. The Secretary 
in every department is over-worked, and at times 
grave inconvenience is oaused to the public by un¬ 
avoidable delay in matters of importance. To 
judge the requirements of this province, which is 
essentially passing through a stage of development, 
by_ihrrSeof the older and .more settled provinces, 
Ts illogical, and it appears to me unreasonable 
that there should be any interference with the dis¬ 
cretion of the Local Government in the appoint¬ 
ments of the staff that it deems necessary for blie 
effective government and development of the pro¬ 
vince. The pay of the police is another case in 
point. For years it was recognised that the 
officers and men of the Police Department were 
underpaid, and yet the injustice remained unrecti¬ 
fied as the Local Government were powerless to 
deal with the question. The paucity of Forest 
Officers may also be noted, and, I believe, sanction 
has at last been obtained to an increase in the 
establishment, but this step should have been 
taken years ago, and as a result, of the delay, pro¬ 
gress in the department has been retarded and 
much inconvenience caused to the public. 

The influence of the departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is in the direction of excessive 
uniformity. The people and the natural con¬ 
ditions in Burma are so entirely different from 
those of the other provinces that it is generally 
undesirable to aim at uniformity. To my mind 
the educational system in Burma is an instance 
of inexpedient uniformity, as a system approxi¬ 
mating to the old monastic ideas of the Burmans 
was more suitable to the people than the present 
system, which is uniform with that in India. 

Directors and Inspeotors-General should avoid 
active interference in department® primarily ad¬ 
ministered by Local Governments, as it is seldom 
that they can be in touch with the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in each province, and their interference is 
apt to tend in the direction of uniformity without 
their being in a position to judge whe+hex or not 
it is desirable. In advisory positions their experi¬ 
ence can be best utilized. 

In respect to administrative action I am not in 
favour of curtailing or of restricting the right of 
appeal to the Government, of India. Orders passed 
by Commissioners and the Heads of Departments 
affecting officer's personally should be subject to 
the right of appeal to the Local Government only. 
In regard to orders passed in the first instance by 
the Local Government, I would allow the right of 
appeal to the Government of Indiia. I should 
allow the right of appeal in respect of administra¬ 
tive action in all instances to the Local Government 
without restrictions. In all instances there should 
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be the right of appeal to Commissioners and Heads 
of Departments. 

I do not think the influence of the provincial 
Government is naturally in the direction of rigidity 
or uniformity, but the influence of the Government 
of India certainly creates a tendency in this direc¬ 
tion. The Heads of Department® are undoubtedly 
inclined to regard matters from a departmental 
standpoint and to be dominated by considerations 
of revenue. In such works of public utility as 
waterways and irrigation, the tendency is to under¬ 
take those works which give promise of yielding 
the largest returns upon oapital to the disadvan¬ 
tage of works of equal utility from which there 
is likely to be but small immediate return. The 
Forest Department are strongly imbued with the 
departmental view, and although this is not alto¬ 
gether unnatural, it might to some extent act as a 
deterrent to the investment of oapital in the 
country except for the influence exercised upon its 
policy by the Revenue Department of the 
Secretariat- 

Executive Officers have less personal contact with 
the people than was the oase when I first came to 
the country, 21 years ago. I cannot say that this 
is due to want of opportunity as although the 
executive duties of officers have increased, there 
are not many instances in which they have not 
time to interest themselves in the general welfare 
of the people. Most officers have a fair knowledge 
of the vernacular. The change in the relations 
between the people and the Executive Officers is 
the natural outcome of the development of the 
country. The spread of our system of education, 
the facilities for travelling, and am appreciation 
of the legal technicalities of our Courts and of 
the power to appeal against judgments and orders 
of the Local Officer, have all tended to dissipate 
the feeling of respect for, and reliance upon, those 
in authority which was inculcated by the monastic 
education and the customs of the Burmans. It 
requires a strong personality, force of character, 
and genuine sympathy with the people in order 
to maintain a personal hold over them, and it is 
only to be expected that there will be an appreci¬ 
able number of able officers who do not possess 
these characteristics. The unavoidable necessity 
which frequently arises in this province of filling 
important executive posts, such as the Deputy Com- 
missionership of a district and the Deputy Con¬ 
servatorship of a forest division, with very junior 
officers, is a distinct drawback, as not only does 
the district or division suffer from the inexperience 
of the officer, but the respect for the office is uot 
likely in the eyes of the native to be enhanced 
by such appointments. 

Until within the last few years the transfers of 
officers did appear to be unnecessarily frequent, 
but this is not now the case. 

I am opposed to larger powers being granted to 
the Rangoon Municipality or Port Trust. In 
regard to the Port Trust the control which is 
exercised by the Commissioners over their Chair¬ 
man is of such a perfunctory nature that the 
granting of further powers to the Port Trust would, 
to my mind, bo an extremely dangerous step. 
The Commissioners are all busy men and cannot 
spare the time necessary for a careful examination 
of the schemes, facts, and figures put before them 
by the Chairman, and they are consequently not 
in a position to exercise the oonitrol which is neces¬ 
sary iii the interests of the public. If Government 
control is weakened, the responsibility which will 
fall upon the Commissioners will be correspond¬ 
ingly increased, and under the circumstances this 
is most undesirable. 

I do not think that in Burma there is any 
demand for such reforms as the introduction of 
Advisory or Administrative Councils, or the grant 
of larger powers to village communities, neither do 
I consider it advisable to introduce them at present. 

10956. You are pretty familiar with the general 
state of affairs in the country?—Yes, in a general 
way. I travel about all over the country. 
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10957. Have you noticed any particular differ¬ 
ence between the condition of affairs in Upper 
Burma, during the last 20 years ; has there been a 
general advance in prosperity?—Yes, decidedly. 

10958. Has there been any advance in education 
at all? — Yes, education has been extended 
decidedly. 

10959. Is there any tendency on the part of the 
people, speaking generally, to 'become more alive 
to what is going on in the world ?—Yes. 

10960. Would you be disposed to say that what 
a witness yesterday described as the universal 
sentiment of love of pleasure, being the chief 
characteristic of the Burman people, has perhaps 
been influenced in some degree 'by education and 
outside influences?—Yes, I should say it had in 
some degree. 

10961. And that that alteration of the national 
character, if it be such, had fitted them more to take 
part in the Government of their own country than 
they were formerly?—It has fitted them to take 
part in the Government, as it ds ; I think it would 
have been better had they been loft to their own 
monastic ways of education. Of course the educa¬ 
tion they are getting now makes them more fitted 
to take part in the Government we have introduced 
here. 

10962. Would it be possible to revert to the old 
monastic teaching?—It would 'bo very difficult to 
revert now. It seems to be a case of uniformity 
from India, the influence from India introducing 
uniformity in education throughout the Empire. 

10963. The influence of the Government of India 
in imposing a uniform system of education on the 
people has altered some of their characteristics. 
Has that been for good ?—On the whole it has not 
been either for material or moral good. 

10961. Are the people less wealthy than they 
were?—No, they are not less wealthy, but they 
are more in debt and more extravagant ; they live 
beyond their means much more than they did. 

10965. However, that having taken place — a 
matter which you regret—you think it impossible 
to put the clock back?—I think so. 

10966. I)o you think that such change as has 
taken place in the people would enable them now, 
say in the larger towns and districts, to take any 
part in the Government of those towuis and dis¬ 
tricts ?—Yes. 

10967. There are no District Boards in this 
country?—No. 

10968. Would it be desirable, in the interests 
of the Burmese people, to establish such Boards ?— 
No, not at present ; you would be apt to get the 
wrong people on them ; instead of readily finding 
a number of men who are fitted for these Boards, 
you would have to search for them. 

10969. And it would be difficult to find them?—- 
You could not get them. 

10970. And if you did get them, would they be 
Burmans?—No, in a great many places the leading 
{►eople are not Burmans. 

10971. You mean the leading traders?—The lead¬ 
ing traders. 

10972. Is most of the land in the hands of the 
Burmese?—Yes, that is, what has not been mort¬ 
gaged to the Chetties. 

10973. If District Boards were created in Burma, 
the persons who would be almost of necessity 
placed upon them would be Indians and not Bur¬ 
mans?—Yes, that would be so. 

10974. You say that the expansion of the country 
is being retarded by the curtailment of money made 
available for expenditure ; who curtails the money? 
—That is a very general statement. As a non¬ 
official, one cannot be provided with instances, but 
I understand that in the matter of Public Works 
the Government of India cut down the expenditure 
in Burma. 

10975. Do you mean with regard to the expendi¬ 
ture by Burma of moneys raised out of the revenues 
of Burma, or that they refused money for the 


larger works out of loans?—Burma budgets for 
what it considers necessary in Public Works ; I 
think the inclination of the Government of India 
seems to be to cut that down. 

10976. What you suggest is that while Burma 
has the money out of her revenues—not out of 
borrowed money—to spend, the Government of 
India does not allow her to spend that money?— 

1 rather regarded as a separate question the Bur¬ 
mese contribution to the imperial funds. I am 
not in a position to say that Burma contributes 
too much towards imperial funds ; but the expendi¬ 
ture that is necessary to develop the country is not 
available. 

10977. May not the question of loans be governed 
by the amount which the Government of India 
can raise either in the London monej' market oi 
out here ?—Quite so ; of course they have to con¬ 
sider the whole imperial loan, if it is an imperial 
loan. 

10978. You arc a business man ; if you draw on 
the money market for more money than the money 
market will supply, you either have to pay a higher 
interest or to issue your loan at a lower figure?— 
Quite so. 

10979. If therefore the Government of India were 
to ask for too much money—and as to the amount 
of that money it alone can be the judge—they may 
raise their money on very disadvantageous terms? 
—Quite so. 

10980. Therefore the action of the Government of 
India may be governed, not so much by its wishes, 
as by its ability to raise money for Burma?—Quite 

so. 

10981. As to the amount of money raised in 
India, is the amount of money which is available 
for rupee loans limited?—Yes, I should say it was._ 

10982. So limited that again the amount of 
money that you can raise must govern the action 
of the Government of India ?—Yes. 

10983. Therefore from both sources it has to 
take care lest it drains too heavily on the money 
market?—Yes. 

10984. Is there a local market for small local 
loans in Burma, say up to a couple of lakhB?— 
Yes, it is quite possible that there is just now; 
it is only just commencing. 

10985. Suppose Mandalay wanted to enlarge its 
sanitation works; if the Government of Burma 
tried to raise in Mandalay, or its vicinity, money 
to give sanitary works there, would there bo a 
certain local interest in the scheme which would 
unbutton their purees?—I think that up to, say, 

2 lakhs it might be subscribed. 

10986. Without trenching unduly upon the 
rupee market of the Government of India?—Yes. 

10987. But you would agree that the power of 
raising local loans must be very limited?—Yes. 

10988. You tell us that the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments are inclined to regard matters too much 
from the point of view of considerations of 
revenue, and you think there is a tendency to 
create works of public utility, whether water¬ 
works or irrigation, which give a promise of yield¬ 
ing the largest return upon capital to the dis¬ 
advantage of works of equal utility from which 
there is likely to be but small immediate returns. 
In your business do you naturally incline towards 
those propositions which yield the largest return? 
—No, I should not say so exactly. Eventual 
largest returns, not immediate. 

10989. If you had a proposition which yielded 
you, say, 19 per cent., would you put that on one 
side to take up a project which would yield you 
only 3 per cent.?—Of course not, in the ordinary 
way. 

10990. Why should the Government of India 
negleot a sound commercial axiom like that?—I do 
not take it that the country is being run at the 
present time to pay. 

10991. Is it probable that a work which yields a 
large return is of greater utility than a work 
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which yields a small return?—On the face of it 
that would seem probable. 

10992. :And although there might be exceptional 
oases in which you would undertake a work of 
small profit, still, speaking broadly, the larger the 
return, the greater is the use to the public?—Yes, 
that would be the case. 

10993. And therefore you might go a step fur¬ 
ther, and say that perhaps the policy of the 
Government of India and of Burma in first of all 
undertaking works of the greatest profit is dic¬ 
tated by sound business lines of conduct ?—-Yes; 
at the same timo I think they are too much in¬ 
clined (only the Heads of Departments ; I do not 
say the Heads of the Government) to want a quick 
return for their money, which according to my 
idea of the development of the country they ought 
not to have. I will take the case of a canal; if 
this canal does not happen to be paying, the Head 
of the Department immediately thinks he must 
raise the toll. 

10994. iWhat you suggest to us therefore is that 
this spirit of insisting too much on profit is mani¬ 
fested, not in the selection of works which are 
brought into being, but rather that when a work 
is in existence they say, “Wo must make this 
pay/’ rather than running it just exactly for what 
it brings in?—At the same time when a work is 
put before the Hoad of a Department ho looks at 
it very much from the point of view of what 
return he is going to get upon it—whethor it is 
something that is needed or not he is much more 
inclined to take it—as you say, almost naturally— 
because it will yield a good return ; but I do not 
think that ought to bo the case always. 

10995. I thought you told us that even if it 
yields a good return it does not necessarily—per¬ 
haps it does not at all—follow that it is not of 
equal public utility?—Yes. 

10996. And therefore, if it has the advantage of 
both yielding a good return and of being of public 
utility, what is the exception to be taken to it?— 
There is none in that case certainly. 

10997. Would you toll us of any definite case 
in which the following of that general line has 
been detrimental to the country?—I do not know 
that I could state any special case, but in my 
experience up-country from time to time there 
have been Public Works which I thought might 
have been undertaken, and talking over these 
things—of oourso one has never gone into it very 
deeply, not having expected to have reason to do 
so—but the general talk would be “ Oh, it won’t 
pay ” and that sort of thing; if you refer to a 
scheme, and express wonder that the Government 
would not take it up, the answer is, “ It won’t 
pay.” 

10998. You will not admit the suggestion that 
the Government may be employed at that very 
moment on a scheme which, though profitable, is 
of equal utility with the project that will not 
pay, and that that is good reason for not making 
the project to which you refer?—I admit that 
they might be engaged on other schemes at the 
same time. I only say that the principle exists 
rather too much that Government wish to make 
everything pay too quickly. 

10999. You suggest to us that some of the 
Deputy Comimissionerships are filled with very 
junior officers. What service do you consider that 
a man who is entrusted with a Deputy-iCommis- 
sionership should have?—An officer should have 
certainly 10 to 12 years’ service at least before he 
becomes a Deputy Commissioner. 

11000. As a matter of fact now, how many 
years’ service has ho?—I think there have been 
cases in which men have acted as Deputy Com¬ 
missioners under 3 years’ service. 

11001. Suppose that a Deputy Commissioner 
goes away on leave and in order not to move a 
man from another part of the province you put 
in an Assistant Commissioner who is living in the 
next district and make him act for 5 or 6 months, 
he being a very junior officer; do you think that 
that would act dotrimentally to the district?— 
Yes. 


11002. Would you suggest that’ it would be 
better to bring a man from a considerable dis¬ 
tance?—For anything over three months. 

11003. You think that the injury done by the 
movement of officers is less than the injury done 
by the placing 8T too junior an officer in a respon¬ 
sible post?—I think so. 

11004. Is there any difficulty in this oountry 
about knowledge of languages on the part of 
British officers?—No, I think most of them know 
the language pretty well. 

11005. There is practically only one language? 
That is all; the Burmese. 

11006. That takes a man absolutely from the 
north to the south?—Practically, yes. 

11007. Is there any hardship inflicted on the 
people of the country by the present rules for the 
conservation of forests, say, in the way of grazing 
or the reservation of districts which are not really 
forests and yet which are included formally in the 
forest reservations?—There may be individual 
cases, but the policy of the Government is to re¬ 
move those hardships when they are brought to 
their notice. 

11008. Would there be any difficulty in a vil¬ 
lage, desiring a piece of land for grazing, making 
its wants known fairly speedily to the foredt 
officer?—No, they can make their wants known 
through their own District Officers at once. 

11009. Are the subordinate officers, the forest 
rangers, and so on, fairly satisfactory?—I do not 
think much of the subordinate staff in the Forest 
Department; it is improving now they have taken 
steps to improve it, but I have not got a very high 
opinion of them. 

11010. Are they too "easily accessible to money? 
—-Well, it is a Burmese custom. 

11011. But you think on the whole they are 
getting better?—The tendency is for them to get 
better. 

11012. Is the Forest Department too prone to 
include land as forest which is either unsuitable 
or not actually forest ?—I think they are checked 
by the higher authority of Government in the 
Revenue Department. 

11013. Does the Revenue Department lose 
rovenue When land becomes forest?—It all 
depends; they do not always call it a reserved 
forest; but the timber is worked from the forest 
as unreserved, so they do not actually lose. 

11014. So that the Revenue Department are, 
in that matter at all events, actuated not by con¬ 
siderations of revenue, but by the general welfare 
and contentment of the people?—Yes. 

11015. (Sir Steynimj Edgerley.) You said that 
the men you would get on the Local Boards would 
not be Burmese; who would they be chiefly?— 
There are a lot of half Burmans and half Muham¬ 
madans in this country; there would be those, and 
the Muhammadans, and men of that kind. 

11016. They would not be actually men who 
have come to trade in Burma for so many years 
and then depart again?—No, I do not think so. 

11017. Are the Madras Chetties very common in 
this country?—The Chetties are all over the 
place; they take no interest in anything of this 
kind. 

11018. As to the allegation that Government 
does not take up works unless they bring in quick 
rdturns ; a commercial undertaking, of course, only 
looks to the returns which a work will yield, but 
you think that Government might look to indirect 
returns in the way of improvement of the country, 
the raising of revenue, and so on?—Yes; and they 
should look further into the future for their 
returns. 

11019. Is the case that you quote, of a gentle¬ 
man of about three years' service being put into 
a Deputy Oommissionership, recent ?—I should say 
within the last two years. 1 am afraid it cannot 
be avoided. During the time of the war the Com¬ 
mission was not recruited sufficiently, and the re¬ 
sult is that yon have now in the Commission a 
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large number of young officers who have to hold 
senior positions. It will right itself with time. 

11020. Is the province still under-manned?— 
No, I think not, except in the Secretariat. 

11021. Does the Secretariat do gore work than 
it need ?—I think that it has got more work to do 
than it ought to have. 

11022. Which do you think is the remedy, to 
get rid of the work, or to increase the staff?—I 
should think at present to increase the staff, whilst 
Burma is in its present state of development. 

11023. Do you know that within the last 10 years 
they have practically doubled the local Secretariat ; 
on the 1st April 1897, there were 69 hands all told ; 
on the 1st April 1907, there were 129 hands all told ; 
is that still inadequate?—I think so ; I judge by 
the amount of work that I know the officers do, 
and also by the time it takes to get things through. 

11024. And the work which you want to get 
through is not work which you think might have 
been done in the Commissioner’s office, or in the 
Deputy Commissioner's office?—No, I should say 
not. 

11025. What sort of work are you alluding to?— 
In all my negotiations with Government for leases, 
leases of forests, and so on, they take a very long 
time. 

11026. Could not those be disposed of locally?— 
I should say not, because you have to deal with 
a number of different firms, and they must all be 
treated exactly in the same way ; if you had each 
firm trying to get what it oould out of the Com¬ 
missioner of its division, you would have a great 
deal of unfairness. 

11027. That is as to forests ; is there any other 
department ?—My dealings about forest matters 
are generally with the .Secretariat. Then I come 
into contact personally, in business, and out of 
business, with the Secretaries, and I know the 
amount of time that they spend over their work. 

11028. In any other branch, besides forests, have 
you noticed or heard of difficulties ?—In the Secre¬ 
taries’ and Chief Secretary’s Departments I should 
say as well. I should think every department of 
the Secretariat is overworked. 

11029. (Mr. Meyer.) You said that education in 
this province had been hampered by undue insist¬ 
ence on uniformity and not sufficient attention 
being paid to indigenous methods. Are you in a 
position to say whether that action was due to 
the Government of India, or to the Local Govern¬ 
ment and its Director of Public Instruction ?—The 
Director of Public Instruction was a man from 
India ; he was from Bengal, and he influenced the 
policy of the Government, and he influenced it in 
the wrong direction. 

11030. Still it was the action of the Local Govern¬ 
ment through its Director of Public Instruction ? 
—Yes ; I will put it that it was due to having a 
man from Bengal. 

11031. You say you do not consider District 
Boards advisable ; what about a smaller area, say 
a Board for a township?—Might you not find Bur- 
mans who would take sufficient interest in a smaller 
area?—No, I do not think you would. 

11032. You si>eak of the cutting down of esti¬ 
mates in the local budget by the Government of 
India. Are you aware of the reason—the only 
general reason—on which the Government of India 
cuts down these estimates?—No. 

11033. Assuming that they do so simply because 
they think from past actuals that the Local Govern¬ 
ment is not going to spend all it thinks it is going 
to spend, might, that not be a reasonable action ?— 
Well, I cannot conceive that the Local Government 
has ever failed to spend all that it has asked for. 

11031. Is it not possible that people may be 
unduly sanguine as to their power to spend and 
that circumstances arise which prevent their 
spending?—I do not think it is the case in Burma. 

11035. Mould you be in accord with the last 
witness that we get very little from Burma in 


contribution to rupee loans issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—Yes. 

11036. Speaking of works, you say that the ten¬ 
dency of Government is to insist on works paying 
too quickly. Are you aware that in the matter of 
productive works—that is to say, works which are 
supposed to pay their own way—the criterion is 
that they shall pay their own way, after ten years? 
—I did not know that. 

11037. You want the Local Government to make 
any appointment it desires—that of Secretary or 
any other?—Any purely local appointment. 

11038. Without any reference to the Secretary of 
State?—Yes. 

11039. As a man of business have you a good 
many local agents? Is your policy to give them 
a fairly free hand in local matters?—Yes. 

11010. Might the Local Government not do the 
same? You were saying that the Secretariat had 
to expand—that the work was increasing ; do you 
not think the Local Government might trust their 
Commissioners more?—I should not care to answer 
that question ; it would need a very big scheme I 
think to bring it about. 

11041. Would you have Commissioners of such 
calibre and so carefully selected that the Local 
Government might trust them more than they do 
at present?—I think they have all they can do at 
the present moment. 

11042. You say that you desire that a man ordi¬ 
narily should not become a Deputy Commissioner 
until he had done at least 12 years’ service. The 
Government of India in dealing with the remunera¬ 
tion of Civilian Officers have based it on the prin¬ 
ciple that a man should ordinarily become a 
Deputy Commissioner and stay in that post after 
8 years ; is that too short a limit?—I think it is. 

11043. The highest pay of an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner is Rs. 1,000, and he gets Rs. 1,500 when he 
becomes a Deputy Commissioner ; he enters the 
Service on the understanding that he will become 
a Deputy Commissioner normally after 8 years ; if 
you make him wait till 12 years, you are damaging 
his prospects?—I should make that up to him. 

11044. You said that forest conservancy was 
checked by the Revenue Department ; has the Com¬ 
missioner anything to say to it ?—Yes, I believe it 
comes to the Commissioner. 

11045. Do the Commissioners act in the same 
way ; do they prevent any undue extension of forest 
areas?—-Yes, I think so. 

11046. Before the matter comes to the Revenue 
Department at all?—I think so. 

11047. Now about the Port Trust ; is not the 
Chairman always an official?—Yes, he is a paid 
official. 

11048. The Engineer of the Port Trust is selected 
by the Government?—I believe so. 

11049. The Port Trust does not elect its own 
Chairman ?—I am not sure that they do not; he 
is an outsider, he is not a local man. I think the 
Pori Trust selects him, subject to the sanction of 
the Government. 

11050. You say “The spread of our system of 
education, the facilities for travelling and an appre¬ 
ciation of the legal technicalities of our Courts and 
of the power to appeal against the judgments and 
orders of the Local Officers, have all tended to 
dissipate the feeling of respect for, and reliance 
upon, those in authority which was inculcated by 
the monastic education and the customs of the 
Burmans.” In your opinion that was not a desir¬ 
able result altogether?—I think the Burmans have 
been spoilt by civilisation ; that is what it amounts 
to. Having taken the country and having to 
administer it, these things necessarily follow, but 
I do not think it has done the Burman character 
any good. It is undesirable, but it is inevitable. 

11051. (Mr. Hichens.) You arc not in favour of 
increasing the powers of the Port Trust, your 
reason being that members of the Port Trust are 
too busy to 'be able to give sufficient attention 
to the work?—To check it, yes. 
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11052. Would you apply the same reasoning to 
municipalities, and say that you were not in favour 
of giving further powers to the municipalities for 
the same reason ?—My reason for not giving powers 
to the municipalities is on account of the way they 
are constituted. You will find a number of men 
on the municipalities who do not know the language 
in which the proceedings are carried on, so that 
you cannot have a very responsible body of men. 

11053. It would rather appear as if you thought 
that extension of local self-government is impossible 
until people are less busy?—I purposely left out 
the municipalities in that expression of opinion. 

11054. I wanted you to amplify the statement 
because, if it applied to the Port Trust, one would 
naturally infer that it applied to municipalities?— 
I should say that it applied to the municipalities, 
certainly. 

11055. But is it no use giving further powers 
unless people are less busy ?—I should put it on 
another ground—that they are not a suitable class 
of people. The men who take an interest in public 
affairs, and go on the municipalities, are not the 
people to have unlimited power. 

11056. What you really mean is that the class 
of man who is really good enough to run the Port 
Trust and the municipality is very limited in 
number?—It is very limited. 

11057. And your point is that until that class 
is extended, whether by means of immigration or 
education, or other means, it is not advisable to 
give the Burmans further powers?—That is very 
much what I mean. 

11058. (Mr. Dutt.) Are you generally in favour 
of powers being given to all provincial Governments 
to borrow money?—Yes, subject to the control and 
orders of the Government of India. 

11059. You do not think that it wmuld upset the 
■money market if 6 or 8 provincial Governments 
went to the money market for loans at the same 
time?—That is why I want the control of the 
Government to prevent that. 

11060. In what shape would you propose that the. 
control should be exercised?—As to time. 

11061. On what security could a provincial 
Government go to the money market to borrow 
money?—As things now are, they would have prac¬ 
tically no security. 

11062. So that it is not likely that they would 
get loans on any reasonable rates of interest?— 
But that could 'be altered ; the Government of 
India would probably have to furnish the security. 

11063. Under the present circumstances, unless 
the Government of India furnished the security, 
you do not think it likely that provincial Govern¬ 
ments would get loans on reasonable rates of 
interest?—‘No, not if they went separately. 

11064. Then you speak of forest officers, and you 
Bay thait when the people feel any hardship they 
naturally go to the Commissioner to represent their 
grievances. Has the Commissioner power to grant 
redress in those oases without referring to the 
Local Government?—Yes. 

11065. Would you entrust the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner with some sort of power to give redress 
where the people feel some hardship on account 
of the administration of forests?—Yes. 

11066. Do you not think that in order to enable 
the Burmans to take some share in the administra¬ 
tion of the countiy, which is being conducted on 
Western lines, some Western education is desirable 
and necessary?—I think I said that it was a neces¬ 
sary evil. 

11067. Are you aware that the same question was 
raised in Bengal in the time of Lord William 
Bentinck and Lord Macaulay, as to whether higher 
education should be imparted in English or in the 
vernaculars ?—The Burman is a very different per¬ 
son from the Bengali. 

11068. In some matters you think that the policy 
of the Government is dominated by considerations 
of revenue, and you have cited the instance of irri¬ 
gation. The main object of irrigation, of course, 


is to save crops, and even if the immediate return 
is not good, do not the Government derive benefit 
in the long run if crops are saved, and land 
revenue thus secured ?—Yes. 

11069. Have you any means to suggest by which 
our officers could have more frequent and closer 
contact with the people ?—No. I think it is a 
matter of personality to a very great extent. 

11070. Would the appointment of qualified lead¬ 
ing men among the Burmans to the higher posts in 
the administration have the effect of increased and 
closer contact with the people?—You could not get 
them now ; there are so few leading Burmans ; it 
is extraordinary. 

11071. But with the progress of education that 
might be done ?—I think that later on something 
in that direction might be done. 

11072. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) You were nominated 
to the Legislative Council by the Local Government 
with the sanction of the Government of India. 
Might the sanction of the Government of India be 
dispensed with ?—I should think it might. 

11073. You have been acquainted with many 
parts of Burma and have come into contact with 
the natives of the country rather largely. They 
have no doubt talked to you more freely than they 
would to an officer?—Yes. 

11074. Are we to understand that your view of 
the course of administration in Burma is generally 
the native view, or what would you say is the 
general trend of native opinion in regard to the 
British Government?—-I think the Burman hardly 
has an opinion, he takes things so absolutely easy. 

11075. I suppose they talk to you on the sub¬ 
ject?—The Burman acquiesces in the thing that 
exists. He acquiesces in what has happened ; I 
do not think he expiesses any great wish to get 
back to the old times, if that is what you mean. 
He is fairly content with things as they are. 

11076. With reference to municipalities, have 
you seen many of them up-country ?—Yes. 

11077. Have they for the most part been started 
in your time? Could you compare the state of 
these towns before the municipalities were 
started and since?—Yes, they have been mostly 
started in Upper Burma in my time ; in fact all 
of them. 

11078. Would you say that they had had a 
marked effect in any way ?—For instance, has sani¬ 
tation improved, and the management of the town 
generally ?—No, I should think it has not improved 
by reason of the municipality. 

11079. You think that under the old system 
things were pretty well as good as they are now ?— 
Yes. 

11080. Is there not a body of Municipal Com¬ 
missioners in each town?—tin most of the big 
towns. 

11081. During the history of ithe municipalities 
has there been any increase in public spirit among 
the people?—I was a member of the Pyimmana 
municipality, a small town up-country ; the in¬ 
terest which the natives took in what went on was 
absolutely nil. 

11082. There has been no sign whatever of any 
awakening of the civic spirit?—Not among Bur¬ 
mans. 

11083. You mean the mass of the trading and 
working population of the town ?—Yes. 

11084. As to your statement that the Forest De¬ 
partment is checked by the Reyenue Department 
of the Secretariat; what makes you attribute that 
to the Revenue Department of the Secretariat?— 
There is a Forest Secretary, just as the Public 
Works Department, has a Public Works Secretary. 

11086. But do you take no account of the action of 
the Deputy Commissioner and the Commissioner? 
—What I meant was that in my dealings with the 
Forest Department, or the firm’s dealing with the 
Forest Department, we always like to have the 
Revenue Secretary as an outside man. 

11086. But I understand you to be referring here 
to attempts made by the "Forest Department to 
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The Hon. Mr. encroach on the rights of the villagers ?—No, I did 
S. Roberts. ’ wot mean that. 

12 Dec 1907 11087. As a matter of fact, do you think that, 

*’ ' when a villager is iprotected against departmental 

action, he attributes that to the Secretariat or to 
the kindly action of his immediate officers?—He 
attributes it to the Divisional Officer. 

11088. (Chairman.) Does the Imperial Customs 
Department give general satisfaction to the trading 
community ?—Yes. 

11089, The appeals from tire decisions of the 
Collector of Customs -are carried nowadays to the 
Financial Commissioner ?—-Yes. 

11090. Is there a further appeal from him to 
anybody ?—To the Local Government. 

11091. This being an Imperial Service, and 
generally an imperial question, would it be pre¬ 


ferable to transfer that appeal from the Local 
Government to a central officer in Lidia ?—Being an 
Imperial Service, it is very difficult to confine the 
final appeal to a Local Government. 

11092. It is at the present moment so confined? 
—I think appeals can go up to the Government of 
India ; but there was a case lately of some man 
in Burma who got into trouble, and I was 'told the 
other day that his case was still before the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

11093. Would you prefer that it should go 
straight from the Financial Commissioner to (as a 
newly-appointed officer) the Inspector-General of 
Excise ?—No, I do not think so. 

11094, You would prefer that it should go 
through the provincial Government and so up to 
the Government of Lidia?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) . 


Mac no Omn Ghine, A.T.M., C.I.E., was called and examined (through an interpreter). 
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11095. (Chairman.) You are a Municipal Com¬ 
missioner 1— Yes, for Rangoon. I have retired 
from business in Rangoon, but I have got landed 
property. 

I understand that sanction to the creation of 
appointments carrying pay beyond Rs. 250 lies 
with the Secretary of State ; the Government of 
India might be empowered to sanction the creation 
of such appointments up to Rs. 1,000 a month, and 
the Local Government up to Rs. 500. 

The Government of Lidia is too much dominated 
by considerations of revenue. For instance, in 
the town of Rangoon, at the suggestion and recom¬ 
mendation of the Rangoon Municipality, the un¬ 
healthy and low-lying lands are being reclaimed 
under the supervision of the Municipal Committee. 
The money for the reclamation work w-as borrowed 
in the open market, and both the sinking fund 
and the interest are to be met from the rents of 
these reclaimed areas. It was anticipated that the 
expenditure to be incurred in this connection 
would be recouped within 50 years. But owing to 
the abnormal expansion of Rangoon, and the con¬ 
sequent rise in the value of land, it is now ascer¬ 
tained that the whole of .this expenditure will be 
recouped within 30 years. When these reclaimed 
areas were ready for occupation ithey were leased 
for thirty years at prices obtained by auction, and 
at a fixed rent of Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per quarter, 
according to the different classes of lands. The 
sums realised at auctions for the right of occu¬ 
pancy are considerable. When buildings were 
erected the Municipality had to supply water, 
light, conservancy, and upkeep of roads, and for 
such supply the Municipality charge taxes. The 
water and the -scavenging taxes do not cover the 
actual cost of supply, yet the Government of India, 
instead of being sympathetic and giving a helping 
hand 'to a young and growing Municipality like 
Rangoon, have deprived the Municipality of 50 ,per 
cent, of the general tax from those reclaimed areas, 
and this in spite of the wishes of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and after they have withdrawn the land 
sale and rent fund contributions which the Muni¬ 
cipality had enjoyed since its creation. Conse¬ 
quently, the Municipality, through lack of funds, 
is unable to meet the ordinary requirements of a 
large and growing city, the third in point of im¬ 
portance in the Indian Empire. 

Government has charged the Municipality 5 per 
cent, on gross income for educational purposes. 
It. would be more just not to charge the Munici¬ 
pality 5 per cent, son the service taxes. 

In former years the local excise revenue was 
credited to the Municipal Fund. Some years ago 
a compromise was effected whereby the Munici¬ 
pality received Rs. 2,05,000 in lieu of this revenue. 
Recently this item of revenue ha® been gradually 
absorbed by Government. This revenue, raised 
locally, should bo considered as a municipal asset 
and should accordingly be restored. 

The Municipality of Rangoon is practically a 
-Government Department assisted by an Advisory 
Committee. When Government land is required 


for public purposes, Government charge the Muni¬ 
cipality the full market value. If other Govern¬ 
ment Departments require land for public purposes, 
they obtain it free of cost. The Municipality 
should not be charged for Government land required 
for public purposes. 

The existing right of appeal should not be cur¬ 
tailed. It is regarded as the highest privilege 
under the British Government. 

Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners should 
have extended powers for necessary expenditure 
in their divisions and districts. At present they 
are so limited that they cannot proceed without 
getting sanction from higher authority which neces¬ 
sitates long and unnecessary correspondence and 
consequent delay. Such officers should -be em¬ 
powered to incur expenditure up to budget 
provision. 

Executive Officers have not sufficient opportuni¬ 
ties of coming in contact -with the people. The 
burden of office work is very heavy amd it is mainly 
this which prevents District Officers from getting 
about. This is due greatly to the subordinate 
staff of clerks being insufficiently trained and 
under-paid. A District Officer should be relieved 
of clerical duties in connection with his record 
rooms, treasury, registration, inspection, and so 
on. AL1 this work could be performed as well, or 
better, by a superior clerical establishment, which 
might, if necessary, constitute a separate inspecting 
branch of Government, as is done in the Accounts 
Department. The standard of pay of clerks should, 
especially in the large towns, be raised so as to be 
at least equal to the salary draw r n by clerks in 
good business houses. Government clerks in the 
large towns are notoriously under-paid. It is 
ridiculous to expect to get a good English-speaking 
clerk for Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 a month in Rangoon, 
even as an apprentice. 

I believe that a sufficient knowledge of the ver¬ 
nacular (Burmese) is possessed by officers as the 
result o-f the departmental examination in that 
language. 

I think an increase in the administrative staff is 
needed ; District Officers have got more than they 
can do. 

Presidency Municipalities require larger powers 
in many ways, and the Government of India might 
safely delegate more powers to such bodies. Great 
weight may be given to their opinion, especially 
when that opinion is supported by the Local Govern¬ 
ment concerned. 

I am in favour of the creation of Advisory Coun¬ 
cils in all the provinces from select representatives 
of the most respectable and the educated classes in 
each town or district. 

11096. You complain that the Government will 
not lend the Municipality funds?—Not only that. 
Some local revenue which should ordinarily go to 
the municipal funds has been taken aw r ay. One 
instance was the excise revenue from liquor and 
opium licenses issued to the local opium farmers 
and liquor shops, which has been from its creation 
assigned to the Municipality, and gradually it has 
been taken away by the Government. 
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11097. When was it taken away]—It has been 
taken away gradually ; I think last year was the 
last occasion. 

11098. When did the Government take away the 
licenses for liquor shops]—Some years ago a com¬ 
promise was made between the Municipality and 
the Government ; a fixed sum of Its. 2,05,000 was 
given to the Municipality, and that has been 
gradually absorbed by the Government. 

11099. What you rather feel is that you have not 
been treated over well in this matter by the 
Government of India]—Yes, considering that Ran¬ 
goon is a young and growing town. Also in that 
taxes were taken away on the reclaimed areas. 

11100. There is a class of officer called a myook ; 
have you come into oontact with him much]—Yes. 

11101. What are his principal duties]—Multi¬ 
farious duties—revenue, judicial, and others. 

11102. Is he a good class of man as a rule]—They 
are mostly Burmans, and a good class of man, but 
under-paid. 

11103. Are they in close touch with the people 
and do they know practically all that is going on ? 
—Yes. 

11101. Are they corrupt at all?—There may be 
some who are corrupt considering their emolument* 
and responsibilities, and the cost of living in 
Burma. 

1105. That is one of the reasons why you would 
like to see salaries raised?—Yes, to get a more 
respectable class of men. 

11106. Is that corruption general? — Not very 
general, I think. 

11107. It has been represented to us constantly 
here that it would be very difficult in Burma to 
find gentlemen of sufficient position to sit upon 
these municipal bodies ; do you think that that is 
so 1—I do not think so. 

11108. It would be easy to find them in a place 
like Mandalay, for instance?—Where there is the 
elective system there will not be any difficulty. 

11109. You think that it is the absenoe of an 
elective system that causes a difficulty in providirig 
a sufficient number of people?—In Rangoon we have 
an elective system. 

11110. I)o you know anything of other towns 
besides Rangoon, like Mandalay, Bassein, and 
Moulmem ?—Yes. 

11111. Would it be possible in those towns to 
find gentlemen to serve on municipal bodies?—I 
think it is not difficult. There are such men. 

11112. Do you know enough of the country to say 
whether it would be easy to find persons to serve 
on Local or District Boards if they were formed ?— 
Yes, I think it would be easy. 

11113. What class of man would be willing to 
come forward and serve, say, on a municipal body, 
at Mandalay?—There are all nationalities there— 
Burmese, Chinese, Muhammadans, Hindus. Mer¬ 
chants, the trading class, and advocates would 
come forward. 


11119. So that all the members of the Council 
understand it ?—Yes. 

11120. Can they vote out anything they do not 
like ?—Yes. 

11121. Have you ever known the provincial 
Government to put in something which you have 
voted out?—No, I do not think they have. They 
do not interfere very much in the budget. 

11122. Where do you think they do interfere?— 
About asking for sanction to the charges for edu¬ 
cation ; in sanctioned appointments which require 
to be confirmed by the Government. 

11123. Should the Municipality be allowed to 
appoint its own officers?—I think increased power 
should be given up to a higher salary ; at present 
above Rs. 200 any appointment has to go to Govern¬ 
ment ; under Rs. 200 it is done by the Committee. 
I think the Municipality should be given power up 
to Re. 500. 

11124. Would you say that all officers should be 
appointed by the Municipality except the Secretary 
and perhaps one or two others?—The municipal 
engineers also. 

11125. Would you say that the Municipality 
should appoint all the rest?—I think the Muni¬ 
cipality ought to appoint all the rest. 

11126. And dismiss them without the right of 
appeal?—1 would not like to curtail the right of 
appeal ; it is the highest privilege that employee 
enjoy under the British Government. 

11127. But if you can entrust a municipality to 
employ a man, could you not trust it in the matter 
of dismissals?—It does no harm in appointing, but 
it may do harm in dismissing. 

11128. But it harms the general public if they 
appoint a bad man, and it only harms one indi¬ 
vidual if they dismiss a man?—I should like to keep 
the power of appeal. 

11129. You say that the Government do not treat 
you very generously in the matter of finance. Do 
you want them to make a contribution?—Yes, I 
think so, especially for Rangoon. I think the 
local revenues resumed by the Government should 
be given back. 

11130. Would you give Government back the 
money that it paid you for them ; it paid you a 
lump sum, I understand ?—They have resumed that 
money now ; they have taken it away ; we are not 
going to enjoy it any more., Then with regard to 
this educational charge ; the educational charge 
has been fixed at 5 per oent. of the gross taxation ; 
that is, both general taxation as well as service 
taxes. As to service taxes we do not make any 
profit out of them, and the municipality suffer* 
by the 5 per cent, charge on this. 

11131. Have you any responsibility in the matter 
of education ?—No, we have nothing to do with it; 
it is entirely left in the hands of the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Local Government. 

11132. Your reason for asking for a Government 
contribution is that you think the local taxation is 
very high?—It is very high, and it could not be 
increased further. 
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11114. You think they would be quite capable of 
managing?—In these large towns, I think they 
would. 

11115. Not. in the country districts?—No. 

11116. (Mr. Hichens.) Should the Municipality of 
Rangoon have further powers given to it ?—I think 
the Municipality ought to have more powers than 
it has at present. 

11117. At present you can discuss questions, but 
you do not have anything to do with carrying them 
out?—Not unless the Government sanctions it. 
The budget has to be approved and sanctioned by 
the Government. It somes up first of all for 
discussion in the Municipal Council. We have a 
Financial Committee. It goes to the Financial 
Committee and then it goes up to the General 
Committee. 

11118. Is it very fully discussed?—It is fully 
discussed. 


11133, You do not know what the taxation in 
other towns in India is?—I have been told that it 
is not so high as in Rangoon, even if it is higher 
than Rangoon, Rangoon is still a very young 
Municipality. 

11134. Is there keen interest about the election 
of members P—.Sometimes it is keen, sometimes 
not. 

11135. Do you get many people to stand one 
against the other?—(Sometimes, not often. 

11136. Do you find that most of the people who 
are entitled to vote do come and vote?—Yes, 
about 50 per cent, at least, I think. 

11137. Is the present system a good one for 
Rangoon?—Yes. I think in the principal towns 
it might help the Government to extend the prin¬ 
ciple of election. 

11138. (Mr. Duff.) Is the 5 per cent, on gross 
income which Government charges for educational 
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purposes spent by Government on educational in¬ 
stitutions within the town of Rangoon?—I cannot 
say exactly, because Government has taken it 
away, and we do not know anything about it. 

11139. You say that “if other Government 
Departments require land for public purposes they 
obtain it free of cost.” If the Government re¬ 
quire any private lands do they not pay for them? 
—I referred to Government land; if any depart¬ 
ment wants Government land they get it free. 

11140. You say that you are in favour of the 
creation of Advisory Councils in all the provinces. 
Are you in favour of Advisory Councils in the 
different districts of Burma?—I think it would be 
very advisable to have an Advisory Council in 
each Commissioner’s division. 

11141. And you would seleet members from the 
most respectable and educated classes in the divi¬ 
sion ?—Yes. 

11142. Would you leave the selection in the 
hands of the Government, or would you have 
members partly elected?—At present, I think, it 
is better to leave it in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

11143. On what matters should the Council 
advise the Commissioner?—In proposals of taxa¬ 
tion or remissions in case of the failure of crops, 
and questions as to education and sanitary 
matters. 

11144. Would there be any difficulty in getting 
proper men to sit on these Advisory Councils?—- 
I do not think so. 

11145. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You say you have 
land of your own. Is that in Rangoon or in 
villages?—In Rangoon. 

11146. You do not know anything about the 
villages?—I have travelled in villages on business. 

11147. Do you know anything of the smaller 
towns outside Rangoon. Have you ever lived in 
any of them?—I have not, but I have been there 
for a few months. 

11148. Are you a Burman?—A Hindu Buddhist. 
I am a native of Burma. 

11149. It has been said that the people in the 
towns take absolutely no interest in public 
matters; do you agree with that ?—-I think the 
people are rather indifferent. 

11150. In a general way, what is the taxation 
in a municipal town; is it a house tax?—It is 


what they call a general tax, then there are light¬ 
ing tax, water tax, scavenging tax, and so on. 

11151. Are those taxes very popular?—The 
taxes are popular, but the taxation is pretty 
heavy. 

11152. Do the people express their feelings 
about taxation in municipal meetings?—We have 
not got much agitation in Rangoon. 

11153. iHow would it be if the election to muni¬ 
cipalities was to go by classes—if the .Muham¬ 
madans in a town elected a Muhammadan, and 
the Hindus elected a Hindu, and the Burmese 
elected one or more Burmans; would that be 
advisable ?—I think it is advisable because Burma 
is cosmopolitan. . 

11154. (Mr. Meyer.) What is your system of 
election in Rangoon now?—'By votes. 

11155. iBy wards or by classes?—For Burmans, 
it is divided into five wards; but for all other 
nationalities it is by votes of the general public. 

11156. Then that system which Sir Frederic 

Rely mentions is already in force in Rangoon ?_ 

Yes. 

11157. How long has the law been in force now? 
I think for 25 years. It is working well so far. 

11158. What is the meaning of the “general 
tax ” of which you speak ?—The Government lands 
have been reclaimed from borrowed funds; then 
after the reclaimed area was completed it was sold 
by Government at an upset price for occupancy, 
and when the houses were built the Municipality 
had to supply lighting, watering, and scavenging, 
and on this 9 per cent, tax the Government claims 
50 per cent. 

11159. Was not the Rangoon Cantonment re¬ 
duced in size a few' years ago?—Yes, to a certain 
extent. 

11160. And did not the Government of India 
give some land that was not wanted to the Muni¬ 
cipality of Rangoon to sell ?—The Government 
appropriated the money realised upon that. 

11161. You say that if the Municipality wants 
Government land it has to pay; if the Govern¬ 
ment wants municipal land you make them pay ?— 
That case has not arisen yet. 

11162. (Chairman.) Does the system of election 
which you have been describing in Rangoon obtain 
in other towns?—The only other is Mandalay. 

(The witness withdrew ) 


Maung May Oung, B.A., LL.B., was called and examined. 


Maung May 11163. (Chairman.) Are you a resident in Ran- 
iil Oung. goon?—Yes. I am a native of Akyab. I am a 

.VTt] " barrister. This country requires to be dealt with 

12- ec., 1 907. in a manner different from the rest of (British 

India. Not only do we stand apart in race, 

religion, and language, but our habits, customs, 
ideas, opinions, and the general conditions of the 
country are as unlike those of India proper as 
those of any two countries could possibly be. Not¬ 
withstanding this, we are apt to be regarded both 
by the Home Government and the Government of 
India as merely one of India’s provinces, and to be 
treated in uniformity with the others, with little 
or no sympathy for our peculiarities. It would 
be desirable, therefore, to allow the Government of 
Burma to develop its administration on its own 
lines. Thus, we expect- to fare better if larger 
administrative powers were given to the Local 
Government in the application of general lines of 
policy laid down by the Government of India. 
For instance, in matters -relating to education 
(especially technical education), now communica¬ 
tions, the encouragement and protection of manu¬ 
factures and industries, the development of the 
country’s vast resources, the creation of new 
appointments, the enhancement of salaries, and 
all such questions as relate to our internal affairs, 
the Local Government should have a comparatively 
free hand, guided, but not bound, by Indian pre¬ 
cedents. For these purposes, larger financial 
powers should be given, and a more complete 


separation than at present exists between imperial 
and Burma finances is necessary. Thus, Burma 
should be allowed to retain its surplus revenue or 
at least the greater portion of it, and to carry out 
its own fiscal legislation. 

At the same time, I do not think that existing 
rights of appeal to the Government of India should 
be curtailed or restricted in any way, as I believe 
that occasions for the exercise of these nights do 
not arise very frequently. 

With regard to Burma by itself, the goal to be 
aimed at is uniformity in administration—a 
uniformity which cannot be fully achieved until 
Upper Burma is brought completely in line with 
the Lower Province. If decentralizaton is to be 
effected, the process should be slow and carefully 
managed; it may sound paradoxical to insist on a 
strong central (Government, but where general lines 
of policy are clearly defined by such a body it 
would not be inconsistent with the grant of wider 
discretion to subordinate authorities. But all 
existing rights of appeal should be preserved, and 
not curtailed or restricted in any way. 

Executive Officers, though possessing a good 
knowledge of Burmese, have little or no oppor¬ 
tunities for personal contact with the people; and 
the _ main obstacle is want of time. Their office 
duties are so multifarious and exacting that they 
enjoy very little leisure. A more complete separa¬ 
tion of executive from judicial functions would go 
a long way towards the desired end; but I would 
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propose in addition an increase in the administra¬ 
tive staff. Each Deputy Commissioner in charge 
of a district should have an all-timo assistant 
(who might be selected from the junior members 
of the Commission or from worthy members of the 
Provincial Service); this assistant would have no 
separate duties of his own ; but would really assist 
his chief in all executive matters and in routine 
work; he would even officiate on necessary occa¬ 
sions, and eventually qualify for promotion to the 
charge of the district. Thus, continuity of policy 
would be ensured, and transfers would be still 
further reduced, though of late years these have 
not been unnecessarily frequent. 

Whether larger powers are granted to subor¬ 
dinate authorities or not, less regard should be 
had to seniority in their selection. All promotions 
(and especially those from the Subordinate to the 
Provincial Service) should depend not merely on 
length of service, but chiefly on character, educa¬ 
tion, and ability. This principle has been recog¬ 
nised with regard to the recently-formed provincial 
Judicial Service, and might now be extended to 
other branches. 

I am not in favour of the creation of Admin¬ 
istrative Councils to assist Divisional and District 
Officers, or of Advisory Councils for the former, 
but I would suggest that the latter, when partly 
relieved of their present burdens as proposed 
above, should be assisted by an Advisory Council 
in matters relating to education and other ques¬ 
tions affecting the welfare of the communities 
under their charge. The members would be purely 
non-official and would be recruited from the pro¬ 
fessions and the wealthy and influential landowners 
and traders. The functions of this body would be 
principally the fostering of private enterprise with 
regard to education, arts and industries, and the 
preservation of peace, and generally the upkeep of 
natiwwri'Tnstitution.s, and national habits and cus¬ 
toms. The District Officer would thus be com¬ 
pletely in touch with the daily lives of those in his 
charge, and would be in a position to sympathise 
with them and to guide their thoughts and feelings. 

With regard to village communities, recent legis¬ 
lation has provided for the more efficient control 
and disposal of local affairs, and has met with 
universal approbation. Tut at the same time, 
experiments might be made in the direction of 
establishing small rural Councils to assist the 
headmen in matters relating to police, sanitation, 
and education. A village, as a whole, may be 
punished for the defaults of its members, but there 
is no 'body which would interest itself, as a body, 
in the internal affairs of the community, and thus 
ward off the necessity for punishment. The head¬ 
man and his subordinates who make up the 
“ village authorities ” do not form such a combina¬ 
tion as seems necessary. The creation of a non¬ 
official body would oonduce to more fellow-feeling, 
and with rewards to look forward to, a spirit of 
emulation might be awakened and the village, as a 
whole, stirred up to activity. The result would 
be the suppression of evil-doers, good roads and 
bridges, decent sanitation, and the proper up¬ 
bringing of the young. The office of the headman 
himself might be improved, and sufficient induce¬ 
ments might be held out to attract a better type 
of men than the present. 

11164. You suggest to us that you do not get 
altogether fair play from the Government of India? 
—I should not like to put it so strong as that. 
What I ask for is a little more sympathy from the 
Government of India for our needs. 

11165. For your peculiarities?—For our peculiari¬ 
ties, yes. 

11166. Suppose you had full liberty to develop 
your own administration, what different form 
would you suggest from that which exists at 
present here?—1 would not suggest so much a 
difference in form, but if we are allowed to develop 
our administration on our own lines we should not 
be under the neoessity of having recourse to the 
Government of India for everything we wish to do, 
and run the risk of being vetoed by them. 

11167. What you wish is to do something in 
Burma which is essentially different from that 
which would be done in the rest of India?—Yes. 


11168. What particular department do you wish Maung May 
to have freedom in to do what you like and what Oung, 

would you do with that freedom when you had it; - 

would you change, for instanoe, the system of 12 Dec. t 1907. 
education?—No, I would not change that. - 

11169. Would you build your railways in a dif¬ 
ferent way ?—Not in a different way but we should 
like to have more of them. 

11170. That would depend on other considera¬ 
tions—the difficulty or ease of raising money—than 
the control of the Government of India?—Yes. 

11471. Then would you do anything different in 
the way of irrigation?—No. 

11472. Would you assess your land on a different 
system ? — I believe the system is different in 
Burma. 

11173. You would not so much develop along 
other lines than those which exist now, but you 
would like to see Burma freer to act upon existing 
lines of administration?—Yes. 

11174. You say that it would be desirable to create 
new appointments and to enhance salaries ; would 
that meet with general acceptance in the country? 

—Yes. 

11175. It would meet with the acceptance of the 
people who were created officials, and people whose 
salaries were enhanced, but would it meet with 
approbation outside ; would the people who had to 
pay like it?—I am not quite sure ; the present 
revenues of Burma would justify the enhancement 
of salaries and the creation of new appointments 
if we had the spending of the money. 

11176. Have you ever been brought into contact 
with the local officers?—Yes, very much indeed. 

11177. With what particular class of officers?— 

From Deputy Commissioners downwards to Sub- 
Divisional Officers and myooks. 

11478. Are the myooks insufficiently paid ?—Yes. 

14479. Are they a good clasB of people?—Mostly, 
they are a good class now-a-days. They have 
improved lately. 

11180. 'What has led to that improvement?— 

Higher education for one thing, and greater care 
in selection of the men appointed without examina¬ 
tion. 

11101. Therefore it is easy at the present rate* 
of pay’to get a good class of people?—It is easy 
for this reason, that Burmans look upon Govern¬ 
ment service as something really very good, and 
they would rather have that than do anything else. 

11182. Your point is that it is not reasonable on 
the part of the Government to make use of that 
national feeling?—It is reasonable, but I would 
ask for an enhancement of salaries in order to still 
further attract a better class of men. Latterly, 
men of good education have been branching out 
into professions—the Bar, medicine, and engineer¬ 
ing ; there are a large number of students now in 
England who are studying for the profession, and 
if these men were in Government Service, it would 
be much improved. 

11183. What is the pay of the myook ?—I think 
it goes from Rs. 170 to Bs. 250. They are also 
entitled to pensions. 

11184. Security of position and pensions are suffi¬ 
cient attractions in themselves ? — They are con¬ 
siderable attractions, but Ks. 170 or Ks. 200 for a 
man to keep up his position in his township with 
his wife and family, and the education of his 
children, is rather insufficient. 

11185. From your knowledge of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and these myooks and other officers, do you 
think that they might be entrusted with somewhat 
greater powers than they ’have at present?—Yes. 

11186. In what particular direction?—In general 
administration ; they might have wider discretion 
than they' have now. 

11187. Let us take the myooks in particular. Are 
not their duties principally revenue duties?—Yes. 

11188. Are they actually responsible for the field- 
to-field irrigation?—No. 
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11189. Would they be capable of using that 
power ?—I think they would be. 

11190. Is there much dispute about the distribu¬ 
tion of water 1 —No. 

11191. Is there plenty of water?—There is plenty 
of water in Burma. 

11192. Do you find that these myooks are much 
overworked with clerical labour?-—Yes. 

11193. And you think that that might be reduced, 
and that they might be set free for other duties?— 
Yes. 

11194. You are not in favour of Administrative 
Councils, but you would like to see Advisory 
Councils? — Advisory Councils for the District 
Officers. 

11195. You think it would be possible to get from 
the localities men of sufficiently good position to 
helpfully advise a Commissioner?—Yes. 

11196. What class of men would they be ?— 
Mostly from the professions—the Bar and medi¬ 
cine, and from among the wealthy land-owners and 
traders. 

11197. Are there always sufficient of these four 
classes, in all the districts in Burma to provide an 
Advisory body ?—Yes, at least in Lower Burma, 
there are quite sufficient. 

11198. Perhaps you are talking entirely about 
Lower Burma?—Chiefly of Lower Burma. 

11199. You would not like to assert that of Upper 
Burma ?—No. 

11200. Is there a considerable difference between 
the conditions of life in Upper and Lower Burma? 
—Only that Upper Burmans are poorer than Lower 
Burmans ; there is no other difference, I think. 
They are less advanced. 

11201. Less capable perhaps of taking upon them¬ 
selves the duties of municipalities and so forth?— 
Yes. 

11202. With regard to he-admem ; have you been 
brought into contact with the headmen of villages? 
—Yes, very often. 

11203. Are they a fairly good class of men ?—Not 
latterly. 

11204. Is their authority weakened, or have they 
themselves become a worse class of men?—Their 
jurisdictions have been reduced, and their emolu¬ 
ments are less now than they used to be in former 
days ; therefore the best men are not anxious to 
become headmen. 

11205. When were their emoluments reduced?— 
It has been a gradual process within the last ten 
years. 

11206. What do they get now?—They get a com¬ 
mission on the revenue they collect. 

11207. Is it a good system, to give a commission 
on the revenue collected?—Yes. 

11208. It is a more satisfactory system than 
paying a man a fixed salary?—When he draws a 
commission it is to his interest to collect the 
revenue as soon as possible. 

11209. It does not make him think that the first 
thing he must get in is revenue, never mind how 
much he grinds the particular cultivator?—I do 
not think he grinds tne cultivator very -much be¬ 
cause the cultivator has always got the myook's 
court to resort to whenever the headman goes 
beyond his jurisdiction. 

11210. How were the headmen paid in the old 
days?—By commission always. That was the 
custom of the country. 

11211. (Mr. Meyer.) You say that Burma should 
be allowed to retain its surplus revenue or at least 
the greater portion of it, and to carry out its own 
fiscal legislation. What do you mean by the 
“surplus revenue”?—The monoy we have to send 
over to India every year—the surplus of our in¬ 
come over expenditure. 

11212. That is to say, the difference between 
the amount raised in the province and the amount 
allowed by the settlement to the provincial Govern¬ 
ment ?—Yes. 


11213. Are you aware that the money goes to 
the upkeep of the Indian army and the Post 
Office and Telegraph and other Imperial Depart¬ 
ments?—I believe there are othor imperial duee 
which are separately collected. 

11214. You mean Customs or Salt?—Yes. 

11215. You think that those would suffice to 
support the army?—They would not suffice 
exactly. 

11216. Have you ever studied the figures?—I 
did study them some time ago ; I could not quote 
them at the moment. 

11217. IW'hat you mean by carrying out its own 
fiscal legislation is imposing taxation?—Imposing 
taxes, for instance the salt tax. 

11218. Would you propose that that should be 
made over to the Local Government?—Yes. The 
Local Government should impose its own taxes, or 
alter them, or raise loans. 

11219. And not pay for the army?—There 
should be a fixed contribution. It need not be 
fixed every year; it would be fixed subject to re¬ 
vision at intervals after the lapse of so many 
years. 

11220. Would you apply the same system to 
other Indian provinces or only to Burma?—Only 
to Burma. Burma is just now a rising country; 
it is a new province ; it wants great development, 
and we require much more money than we have 
at present to develop it. 

11221. And therefore you are to pay less to the 
Imperial Government than other provinces?—Yes. 

11222. Might not the Central Provinces say 
exactly the same thing?—They might, but Burma 
is quite on a different footing altogether. 

11223. And at the same time, although you 
desire this freo hand to keep for yourselves the 
revenue raised in the province, to remit or in¬ 
crease taxation, and to make loans, you consider 
that every appeal now made from the Local 
Government to the Government of India in 
matters of administrative detail or affecting par¬ 
ticular officers of Government should be main¬ 
tained. Is that consistent with the other policy 
of giving the Local .Government powers of taxa¬ 
tion and loan and so forth?—Yes. 

11224. You can trust them with the one but not 
with the other?—It is not entirely a question of 
trust; the rights of appeal are not exercised very 
frequently; it is only in very rare and isolated 
instances that appeals go up to the Government of 
India. 

11225. .Suppose that they were exercised fre¬ 
quently ; .would that affect your position?—I would 
stop appeals merely on questions of revenue, but 
as to general administration, for instance, when 
there is administrative action by the Local Govern- 
me.nt.with regard to religious lands, or religious 
buildings, or public lands, I think there ought to 
be appeals. 

11226. Do you mean grants of land to a religious 
body, or taking away land from a religious body? 
Taking away land. 

11227. And when the Local Government 
established a municipality or disestablished a 
municipality, would you maintain the right of 
appeal?—Yes. 

11228. Tou say the Local Government is to 
remit or enhance taxes; are there to be appeals 
there?—Yes, if there are sufficient grounds for 
appeal; if the Local Government thought it was 
right that there should be an appeal a second 
decision ought to be given. 

11229. If the Local Government dismisses a myook, 
would you allow the myook to appeal to the 
Government of India?—Not in all cases; it depends 
upon the reason why the myook was dismissed. 
If ho had been found guilty in a criminal prosecu¬ 
tion, then I would got give him the right of 
appeal at all, but if it were purely a departmental 
matter resulting in his dismissal, I should keep 
the present rights of appeal. 
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11230. No matter how many appeals there may 
be, in the ease of a clerk for instance?—Not in 
the case of clerks. 

11231. Do you wish to restrict the right of 
appeal at all?—I am not aware that the clerks 
have any right of appeal to the Government of 
India now. 

11232. It is the general rule of the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code to debar a seoond appeal on questions 
of fact; would you apply that to administrative 
and personal matters?—Yes, I should. 

11233. You are in favour of an Advisory Council 
of the sort you have described for a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, but not for a Commissioner. iWhat is 
the difference?—The divisions are very large; the 
geographical limits of a district in charge of a 
Deputy Commissioner are very much smaller; the 
Deputy Commissioner would consequently be more 
in touch with the people than the Commissioner 
would. 

11234. If the Commissioner is naturally more 
out of touch with the people, does he not want 
outside advice more, and not less, than the Deputy 
Commissioner?—I am not in favour of giving 
Councils to Commissioners. 

11235. .Would the members of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s Advisory Council be nominated under 
your plan?—Yes, by the Local Government on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner. 

11236. And they would hold office for how long? 
—They might be like Honorary Magistrates, 
changed every two years or re-appointed. 

11237. With reference to village Councils, you 
speak of roads and bridges as matters which the 
village Council might undertake; is a village 
Council equal to the construction of a bridge?— 
Cmmtry bridges—mere wooden bridges. 

11238. In the same .way with roads?—.Yes. In 
the olden days these roads and bridges were works 
of merit .with the villagers would combine to do 
themselves. 

11239. Do not the villagers desire to earn merit 
now?—They would like to earn merit, but they 
have not the power to do so. They build pagodas, 
but not roads and bridges; they know that the 
Public Works Department have responsibility in 
the matter, and they keep out of the way. 

11240. Suppose the Public Works Department 
ceased to .give any money for local roads, would 
the inhabitants of the village try and earn merit 
by making them?—In their own interests they 
would have to do it, for instance for cart traffic 
to carry paddy and other produce. 

11241. It would be merit and utility combined? 
Yes. 

11242. You spoke of the reduction in the size of 
the village officer’s jurisdiction ; do you remember 
anything of the old thugyi? —He was called the 
talt thugyi —the circle thugyi ; his jurisdiction was 
very much larger than it is now. There were 
groups of villages under him. 

11243. We were told yesterday that he was 
gradually being abolished; is that a good thing 
from your experience of the country?—No, I do 
not think it is. 

11244. Was it a good thing to have a man be¬ 
tween the myook and the village officer?—Yes, 
For one thing there was less work in those days 
upon a single jnun, and the responsibility was 
divided; the circle for which he was made respon¬ 
sible for the taxes was smaller, and the village 
headman was made responsible for police and 
other matters. 

11245. The headman did not collect taxes in 
those days?—No. The circle thugyi did it all. 

11246. Would you go back to that system?— 
No, I would suggest experiments on the lines I 
have proposed. 

11247. Apart from revenue, might it not be 
advisable to have «an intermediary officer who 
would have .groups of villages in his charge and be 
able to inspect more thoroughly than the myoole 


can do, or can the myook do everything that is re- jy 
quired in the way of inspection?—If the myook’s 
present office work was reduced he would have 
more time to go round the villages. 12 

11248. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) What was the 
“ recent legislation ” to which you refer with re¬ 
gard to village communities?—The Burma Village 
Act of this year. 

11249. You think on the whole that that is a 
good Act?—Yes. 

11250. In the villages there used to be the vil¬ 
lage headman and there used to be people who 
helped him called village elders?—I am not aware 
of that. I have heard of village elders helping 
the headman only in an informal sort of way. 

11251. Is is not an old indigenous custom of the 
country?—Not to my knowledge, in Lower Burma 
certainly. 

11252. Could anything of the sort be created 
usefully ?—Yes, a sort of rural Council if they were 
only given the responsibility. 

11253. But there is nothing indigenous of that 
sort to preserve?—No. 

11254. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) Have you ever lived 
in a village?—.Not for very long periods. I know 
generally about village life. 

11255. What do you call the village accountant 
—the man who keeps the village books?—We have 
only one official, the village headman, the thugyi. 

He is an educated man—he can read and write in 
Burmese. He is able to keep the village books 
with his own hand. 

11256. He is hereditary is he not?—In some 
cases that is so. 

1,1257. Is the Government always able to obtain 
a man in the village able to keep the village books 1 
—Yes, because the standard of education in this 
province is fairly high. 

11258. ,He has no land?-—Every thugyi, every 
headman, is given a piece of land by the Govern¬ 
ment ; it is called the thugyi’s land, and he culti¬ 
vates it, and that is part of his emoluments. He 
gets that as well as his commission. 

11259. Is he well enough paid considering the 
duties he has to perform ?—No, not at the present 
day. His emoluments .are not sufficient to secure 
efficient service. 

11260. In a Burmese village is there any class 
that would he excluded from the village school? 
Amy class like the pariahs in Madras ?—No. 

11261. Is this village authority that you suggest 
to be elected ?—Yes, by votes of the whole village. 

11262. How many would you have on the Board? 

—It depends on the size of the village ; anything 
from 10 to 20. 

11263. Has this headman that you apeak of got 
civil powers ?—Some have been given powers speci¬ 
ally by the Government to try cases up to Rs. 20. 

11264. Do you know anything of their work pro¬ 
fessionally, as to whether it is well done?—No, I 
do not; there are very few appeals from them. 

11265. (Mr. Duff.) Are these headmen men of 
real influence in their villages ?—Not nowadays ; 
they used to be in olden days. 

11266, What is the reason of their having lost 
their influence to some extent?—They are not so 
wealthy as they used to be; that is one reason why 
the people do not look up to them ,so much as they 
used to. 

11267. Have they also power in criminal cases ?— 
Yes, they can fine in petty criminal cases. 

11268. Would you reoommend the extension of 
civil and criminal .power to all these headmen in 
order to 'increase their influence in the villages?— 
Not indiscriminately, only on the report of the 
Deputy Commissioner that the man was really 
worthy of it. 

11269. Then you also speak of small rural Coun¬ 
cils, do you propose that they should be elected at 
the .same time as the headman is elected?—Not 
necessarily. 
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11270. Would you have them work with the head¬ 
man in many village matters?—Yes, I suggest 
them, so as to assist the village headman. 

11271. You think that would be more popular 
than the present institution of a single village 
headman for each village ?—Yes. 

11272. You suggest the creation of an Advisory 
Council for each District Officer, and you have 
also mentioned a large number of matters in which 
they could be profitably consulted. Would you 
like the members to appear 'before the District 
Officer and hold a conversation, or would you like 
the District Officer to send his questions to the 
Advisory Council and to obtain its written answer ? 
—I should like them to meet together at stated 
times. 

11273. Then would their opinion be taken by 
votes, as usual ?—Yes. 


11274. You think that if there was such an Ad¬ 
visory Board in every district, the District Officer 
would be more in touch with the lives of the people 
than he generally is at present?—Yes. 

11275. (Mr. Hichens.) Are the village Councils* 
that you suggest going to regulate to some extent 
sanitation and education?—Yes. 

11270*- How are they going to get the money to 
pay for them ?—They would have to get grants 
from -the Government. 

11277. You would not suggest that they should 
have a special tax raised there?—No. 

11278. You think that that would make them so 
unpopular that it would destroy any influence that 
they might have ?—Yes. 

11279. You think that they might have some of 
the local cess?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Maung Po Tha was called and examined (through an interpreter). 


11280. (Chairman.) What is your occupation?—I 
am a broker. I am a native of Rangoon, and 
have lived here always. 

11281. Do you know the districts outside Ran¬ 
goon at iall ; do you (go into the country ?—I know 
a little about (them. 

11282. Do you think that in ia town like Man¬ 
dalay, or 'Bassein, or some of the larger towns 
in Burma, it would be possible to find Burmese 
merchants, or traders, or landed proprietors, 
doctors, or barristers, who would, if there were 
District Boards or municipalities, he competent to 
take part in such bodies, or would you be in favour 
of their so taking part?—It is possible in large 
towns like Mandalay or Biassein to obtain men who 
would sit on the Disfriot Boards or municipalities. 

11283. Would it be possible in the rural districts 
to find such men?—It is passible to obtain such 
men at district headquarters where there are 
Deputy Commissioners. 

11284. Who would be the class of men that you 
are thinking of ?—The tradespeople, for instance. 

11285. Would they be Indians or Burmans, or 
would they be Burmese-Muhammadans or what 
class of people?—It would be possible to get them 
from classes such as Muhammadans, who generally 
earn their living as advocates, and from Burmans 


Mr. H. G. A. Leveson, I.C 

11291. (Chairman.) You are now Deputy Com¬ 
missioner for the Rangoon Town district ?—Yes. I 
have been a great part of my service on the Chinese 
and Siamese frontiers. I was Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner at Bhamo and Ma-ubin. 

11292. What is the size of the district of 
Bhamo ?—I should think about 80 miles by 100. 

11293. How long were you Deputy Commissioner ? 
—Three years. 

11204. During that time had you ample leisure 
to get round the whole of the district and to get 
to know the people well?—Yes. 

11295. You were not sent hack to the same dis¬ 
trict?—No. 

11296. So that to that extent the whole of the 
knowledge which you gained of the district has 
been lost since?—That must be so. 

11297. After you went away from Bhamo, you 
were sent to Ma-ubin, which is in 'the delta ? There 
you found a different class of people altogether?— 
Entirely. 

11298. Is it beneficial to the Service that a man 
should be moved from (the north to the south of 
the province ?—I cannot say ; I can only say that 
my special knowledge of one part of the country 
and its people was of no use to me in the other 
place. 


and from Europeans, who reside in places where 
there are Deputy Commissioners. 

11286. (Mr. Dutt.) Have you lived in villages for 
any length of time?—1 have been out to villages, 
although I have never lived in 'them. 

11287. Is the village headman a man of some 
influence -now ?—Do the village people generally 
respect him ?—Yes. 

11288. When they are in difficulties do they come 
to him for advice?—They resort to 'the headman 
only in oases of a simple nature ; but when they 
are faced with any serious difficulty they generally 
go to advocates for -advice. 

11289. Has the headman sufficient influence to 
settle their disputes—not trying cases under the 
law, but simply calling them together and settling 
oases?—Yes. 

11290. If we created little village Councils—six 
or ten mem from the village—to help the village 
headman, would that be an improvement?—I think 
it would he advisable. If a man is influential 
and the others assist him, affairs will run 
smoothly; if all the members of the Advisory 
Council have the same influence they will clash 
with each other. 

(The icitness withdrew.) 


., was called and examined. 

11299. You came amongst a new and strange 
people ?—Comparatively strange ; they are Bur¬ 
mese, of course. 

11300. Are /the conditions of life the same in 
the delta as they are in the north ?—They are and 
they are not; the people are more well-to-do in 
the delta than they are up north. 

11301. Is the method of cultivation the same?— 
No. 

11302. Is the manner -of assessing the land 
revenue the same?—-No. 

11303. Therefore it was a distinct loss to the 
Government of efficiency by your transfer from a 
northern to an extreme southern .district?—Yes, 
but not without corresponding gain, in a way, in 
my personal efficiency; at the present moment, 
having had a certain knowledge of a delta district, 
a Lower Burma district, I am of course a more 
efficient person for any appointment which they 
nuay subsequently -give me. 

11304. Briefly, what are your principal duties as 
Deputy Commissioner ?—The general superinten¬ 
dence of magisterial work ; general superinten¬ 
dence of revenue work; in a word, to keep the 
various lines together in my own hands, and to 
see that everybody worked up to the collar. 

11805. Are there any agricultural loans in this 
province?—Yes, on a small scale. 
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11306. Do you as Deputy Commissioner have to 
deal with them ?—Yes, over a certain amount; I 
forget the amount exactly. 

11307. Who does them under that amount ?—The 
township officer. The Sub-Divisional Officer is in 
between. 

11308. Is the Sub-Divisional Officer an Assistant 
Commissioner?—Yes, or Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner. 

11309. Have you for all reasonable purposes 
freedom in dealing with these loans ? When a cul¬ 
tivator comes to you and says that he wants a 
loan within the limits that you have mentioned, 
if you are satisfied of the genuineness of the claim, 
can you hand him the oash ?—Yes. 

11310. Then and there?—If I have it ; I should 
not have it if I was on tour, but I could get it up 
in time for him. 

11311. In the course of 48 hours?—Yes. 


11328. Up to what extent?—I should not like Mr H. G A 
to say without further consideration. It might ^ Levemm. 

possibly be necessary to limit them to a certain -_ m 

amount of money in a particular area within a 12 Dee., 1907. 
kwin, which is a certain area for revenue purposes. —— 

11329. A certain amount of your correspondence 
consists, not so much of correspondence from sub¬ 
ordinate officers coming to you, as from you going 
to superior officers ?—Yes. 

11330. Are there any points which you have to 
send up to these superior officers which you could 
reasonably settle ? — I cannot call to mind any 
general class of questions of that nature. The 
only thing I recollect at present is the delimitation 
of grazing grounds. It was laid down in a circular 
that we had to use wooden posts, and I had to 
report for sanction in order to put stone, instead 
of wooden, posts, because the cost was rather more ; 

I do not say that that is at all typical, but I was 
rather worried about that, because it meant delay. 


11312. You have all the power which could lla3L District funds are now spent entirely upon 
reasonably be entrusted to your hands?—In the the authority of, and by, the Deputy Commissioner ? 
matter of loans, yes. ^ es - 


11313. Are the accounts in connection with these 
loan transactions complicated in any way ; oould 
they be simplified ?—No, I do not think so. 

11314. You are familiar with both the wet and 
dry system of cultivation?—Yes. 

11315. What is the difference between the assess¬ 
ment for land revenue in Upper and Lower Burma? 
—The settled land assessment is based on the area 
and the classification of the soil as evidenced by 
the land settlement; whereas in the unsettled 
areas, whioh are mostly in Upper Burma, it is an 
annual assessment on the crop only. 

11316. You have full powers to collect, or not 
to collect, revenue as you think fit upon this non- 
settled land ?—I will put it in this way ; I have 
very liberal powers of remission of assessments. 

11317. Upon dry crops ?—Yes. 

11318. And you have not found, or your Commis¬ 
sioner has not found, that to be detrimental to the 
general revenue of the division ?—I do not think so. 

11319. Do you tour throughout your district?—* 
Yes. 

11320. Do you publish beforehand the programme 
of your tour?—Not necessarily ; perhaps you would 
publish a tour in Upper Burma, when you went out 
for six weeks or a couple of months, but not in 
Lower Burma, where one goes for perhaps a week 
or ten days, or something of that sort. 

11321. If you did publish the programme it would 
enable the people to get to you more easily?—I 
think not ; there is nothing to prevent my publish¬ 
ing it if I want to. 


11332, Would it be advisable in Burma to get 
together a Council, either elected or nominated 
from your district, to assist you and advise you in 
using these funds for the benefit of the district?— 
It would be of no use from the administrative point 
of view; I do not suppose the funds would be any 
better spent ; but it would be very likely of use 
from the educational point of view; it would 
educate your members to think for themselves. 

11333. Would there be any difficulty in your two 
districts in getting suitable men together?—I do 
not think so. 

11334. How many could you get, ten or fifteen 
or half-a-dozeai ?—J should start with half-a-dozen. 

11335. You think you could get in both those 
Districts half-a-dozen people fit to form a Local 
Board ?—I should not like to say in Bhamo, because 
the majority of the people there are of the Hill 
tribe of Kachins, and so on, but in Ma-ubin I 
should say yes. 

11336. Would you go any lower ; would you have 
anything which would correspond to the taluk Board 
in Madras? Do you think that in the township 
areas it would be possible to get such Councils ?— 
Not at present, because such a Council would be 
presided over by the township officer, who is usually 
a junior Burmese officer, and he would not have 
the influence to do it, or to make any use of it, or 
to teach it. 

11337. Are your relations with the forest officer 
satisfactory ?—-Yes. 

11338. Are his power and jurisdiction large 
enough?—Yes; of course I am not intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the details of his work. 


11322. But you think the districts are sufficiently 
small in size for the people to know where you are 
likely to be?—Yes. 

11323. Oould the powers with which you are 
entrusted as a Deputy Commissioner be profitably 
enlarged?—No, I make no such suggestions. 

11324. You think that your powers are quite as 
large as they ought to be ?—Yes, generally speaking. 

11325. Have you a great deal of correspondence ? 
—Yes, a good deal of miscellaneous correspondence. 

11326. What is that caused by chiefly ?—The fact 
that one is so to speak the pivot of the whole 
district for all departments of every kind, whether 
it is educational, or revenue, or .anything else. 

11327. Could any of these references which are 
made by yourself be for all practical purposes 
decided either by your Assistant Commissioner or 
your Extra Assistant Commissioner or by your 
myookl —Not generally speaking, but, there might 
possibly be an advantage in increasing the powers 
of remission of land revenue by township officers 
and Sub-Divisional Officers. At present they are 
not empowered to remit revenue at all. I think 
if safe-guards could be devised, it might be possible 
to delegate to them the powers of remission of 
revenue. 


11339. Does he have to send many references to 
you?—No. 

11340. With regard to the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, are you satisfied altogether with 
his relations to you ?—Yes. 

11341. You have all the control over the police 
that you want?—Yes. 

11342. You do not interfere in any way with the 
internal economy of the force ?—No. 

11343. Are your relations also satisfactory with 
the Public Works Engineer ?—Yes. 

11344. Are you satisfied with the class of head¬ 
men that you get in the villages?—Not altogether ; 
there is a good deal of difficulty now in obtaining 
thoroughly satisfactory headmen. 

11345. Is that because the pay is too small or 
because the other attractions are not sufficient?— 
The latter, to this extent: the emoluments are 
not sufficient to live upon, whereas the tendency 
of late years has been to increase the various mis¬ 
cellaneous duties of the headman, and thereby to 
prevent him carrying on his own means of liveli¬ 
hood. 

11346. It is the jurisdiction, and not the power, 
that has been increased of recent years according 
to what the last witness told us ?—I think he was 
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alluding to the old system, by which there were 
circle headmen, who had charge of perhaps IS or 
20 or more villages ; that system is being gradually 
superseded mow. 

11347. What is the remedy for the present imper¬ 
fection of headmen 1 —They are paid a commission 
on the revenue collected ; I suggested increasing 
those rates, some time ago. 

11348. In Burma the practice of paying by com¬ 
mission on revenue is of old time, and is generally 
acceptable to the people ?—Yea, 

11349. But the present rate brings in an income 
so small as to be unsatisfactory, and perhaps makes 
them corrupt ?—I should not like to say that they 
are not corrupt, but I d-o not think that there is 
any general or serious corruption. 

11350. Have you any power of posting your Sub- 
Divisional Officers?—No. 

11351. Is that a power which might be reason¬ 
ably entrusted to you?—As far as my being en¬ 
trusted, I would say yes ; but there are a great 
many considerations. I mean, for instance, in 
Moulmein I had four township officers and two 
Sub-Divisional Officers ; of course that gave me very 
little choice. If I had wanted to move any town¬ 
ship officer to any township the Commissioner would 
have seen his way to arranging it. 

11352. Can he sanction it finally?—I fancy he 
can ; anyhow, a notification has to be sent to 
Government. 

11353. Might that be reasonably entrusted to 
you?—No, it would not ibe much use ; the Com¬ 
missioner has a larger number of township officers 
whom he can transfer from place to place. 

11354. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Might the number of 
reports and returns be reduced with advantage?— 
It is a question I have never looked at from that 
point of view. 

11355. Have you never felt the burden of them 7 
—Certainly I have. 

11356. Might a revision possibly result in some 
diminution?—Possibly, but I should not like to 
give any definite instances. 


11358. Have the second class men power to 
commit to 'Sessions ?—'I am afraid I forget; all my 
myooks here are First Class Magistrates. All the 
township officers or myooks have not power to 
oommit; a myook is, so to speak, a grade rather 
than an appointment. 

11359. He is in charge of a township ?—Yes ; 
sometimes in charge of a sub-division also. 

11360. How much pay does he get?—Bs. 100 or 
Bs. 250. 

11361. Do you think that, for the work he has 
to do in the occasional exercise of first class 
powers, his pay is sufficient to command the right 
stamp of -men ?—I think so. 

11362. What magisterial work has the Sub- 
Divisional Officer to do when his myooks are First 
Class Magistrates ?—He does revisionary work, and 
cases which are triable by a Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate and not by a First Class Magistrate. 

11363. Has your average Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trate a fair number of magisterial cases to try?— 
Not a very large number ; a fair number. 

11364. Is it not the fact that when he goes on 
tour, especially if he has no programme arranged 
beforehand, the people who have to follow him for 
magisterial oases are much inconvenienced?—Not 
for 'magisterial oases. 

11365. Suppose he has a case with a dozen wit¬ 
nesses, do they know where to find him, to begin 
with ?—Yes ; he would always fix a day and a place 
for hearing. 

11366. If he has not finished a case when the 
time comes for him to Change camp, they have to 
follow him?—He would probably arrange to finish 
the case before he changed camp. 


11367. As a matter of fact do people often feel 
inconyenience through having to follow a First 
Class Magistrate when he is on tour?—No, I am 
not aware of that. 

11368. You do not think that a tour programme 
is necessary?—No. 

11369. Does the myook travel much?—Yes, he 
travels a good deal. 

11370. If he has a magisterial case, does he 
usually stay at headquarters?—At a township with 
a great deal of work, in all probability there would 
be a township judge and a township officer, and 
they would both be magistrates. A township 
judge would always remain at headquarters ana 
take magisterial work whilst the township officer 
was on tour and doing revenue work. 

11371. You say you keep in your hands the 
strings of the administration of the whole district. 
Take such a matter as excise ; have you got that 
in your hands?—Yes. 

11372. Do you give orders to the excise officers ?— 
Yes. 

11373. The liquor revenue is not very important 
in Burma?—No, not important from the revenue 
point of view. 

11374. Stall, there is an excise staff in every 
district ?—Yes. 

11375. Are they directly under the orders of the 
Collector ?—Yes. 

11376. There is also the Excise Commissioner?— 
What are your relations with him ; are you a colla¬ 
teral authority with him or are you subordinate to 
him?—I should describe it as subordinate to him. 

11377. If any serious malfeasance occurred in 
the Excise Department would you consider yourself 
responsible for it?—Yes, in my district. 

11378. What would you do if you found some¬ 
thing going very wrong ; would you write to the 
Excise Commissioner?—! think I should write to 
the Commissioner. 

11379. Not to the Excise Commissioner ?—No ; I 
should .write to the Commissioner and he would 
write to the Excise Commissioner if necessary. 

11380. Suppose the Excise Commissioner would 
not take any steps to remove your objection, What 
would you do ?—I am afraid I cannot answer unless 
you give me concrete instances. 

11381. Then it seems to me you do not have 
much direct power in excise matters ; in any im¬ 
portant case you could not give an order of your 
own authority?—I cannot recollect the limits 
within which I could give an order. 

11382. Have you any direct responsibility in the 
matter of education in your district?—No direct 
responsibility. 

11383. Who has the responsibility for English 
education?—The Inspector of Schools. 

11384. Does he come round to the district every 
year?—Yes. 

11385. And if anything was going very wrong in 
the matter of education, would you consider your¬ 
self in .any way responsible for it?—1 should con¬ 
sider myself responsible for anything that was 
going on in any way in the district, but not directly 
responsible for so much of it as concerned the 
Educational Department. 

11386. Besponsibility without authority is an 
anomaly. In the matter of education, if you 
found anything going wrong, what would you do with 
a view to meeting your responsibility?—I should 
write to the Inspector of Schools ; I should only 
feel myself responsible to let him know that some¬ 
thing wrong was going on. 

11387. And once you had let him know would 
you consider yourself functus official —Yes; at the 
same time, if I thought that it was due to some 
matter of principle, I should represent the subject 
through the Commissioner to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 


11257. Have your myooks magisterial powers?— 
Yes ; some first class, some second. 
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11388. In that case again, suppose your advice 
was ignored, would you do nothing!—Yes, I sup¬ 
pose I should do nothing. 

11389. You are not quite clear what you would 
do?—I am not quite clear what I would do. In 
most cases the English school .is also a municipal 
school, and as President of the municipality I 
should have direct interest in the welfare of the 
school, and could take a certain amount of action 
at once. 

11390. Then generally in education, salt, police, 
medical work, and ®o on you take a general interest 
in them, but you have no defined power of inter¬ 
ference in case you think things utc going wrong ?— 
That is so. 

11391, As to the headman of the village, is his 
authority declining?—No ; his authority is not 
what the old circle man’s authority was, but I do 
not think the authority of the village headma/n, 
qua village headman, is declining. 

11392. Upon what would you say generally his 
authority is based ; is it based on his legal powers, 
or is it mainly on his moral position and influence 
as the chief man in the village ?—Chiefly his moral 
influence, but at the same time they are always 
very glad when they have definite legal powers as 
we have given them from time to time. 

11393. But his influence in the village is chiefly 
based on his family and position, .and on his per¬ 
sonal character bo some extent also?—It is the 
other way, I think—that we should select a man of 
family and position and character to give the duties 
of headman to. 

11394. Is it not the fact that influence of that 
sort under our regime tends to decrease?—I sup¬ 
pose so. 

1139EL- Then, it would be well to establish the 
petition of the village headman more by legal 
means mow, rather than to wait until his moral 
authority has entirely gone and then try to resus¬ 
citate it?—1 think the present tendency of our 
system of appointments is .to establish his in¬ 
fluence on legal grounds rather than on personal 
grounds. 

11396. You do not think any more could be 
done?—No, nothing more I think can be done at 
present. 

11397. You advocate a village Council of elders 
to assist the headman?—There is always an in¬ 
formal Council. 

11398. Would yon .formalize that?—No. 

11399. You would not do anything in that direc¬ 
tion?—No, not at present. 

11400. Has the village headman any power now 
to T.aise money in any way for village purposes, 
say, for making or for cleaning a well ?—He has no 
power to do so, but he would very frequently be 
the trustee if they had a private subscription of 
their own for their monasteries and so on. 


11405. That conference is held before the pro¬ 
posals are sent up to Government for .sanction?— 
Yes. 

11406. Have the people any chance of knowing 
what are the rates fixed before they are finally 
sanctioned?—1 .should fancy that they know well 
enough, but there is no definite formal way of 
telling them. 

11407. Would you object to there being a definite 
formal way of telling .them before the rates are 
finally sanctioned ?—No ; I do not think it would 
do any good, but I do not think it would do any 
harm. 

11408. Is each sub-division divided into a cer¬ 
tain number of townships?—Yes. 

11409. What would be the average number of 
townships in an average sub-division?—I should 
fancy either two or three. 

11410. Would each township consist of a num¬ 
ber of villages, say about 50 or 100 villages?—Yes. 

11411. Each township you say has got a myook 
and a judge?—iMosrt of the townships in Lower 
Burma have; they are both myooks, a township 
officer, and a township judge; they are both taken 
from the grade of myook, and appointed as such. 

11412. One takes the civil cases and the other 
takes the criminal and revenue cases?—Yes. 

11413. When the one who takes criminal and 
revenue cases is absent, are his cases generally 
taken by the other officer ?—Yes; he is a magis¬ 
trate, and as such a certain number of cases are 
sent to him for trial, and he will act for the town¬ 
ship officer when the township officer is on tour. 

11414. (Mr. Hichens.) As Deputy Commissioner 
you administer the District Cess?—Yes, it is called 
the District .Fund. 

11415. Does all the money belonging to the Dis¬ 
trict Fund, collected in your district, go to you?— 
Yes. I prepare the budget, wbioh the Commis¬ 
sioner sanctions. It does not go up to the 
Government. 

11416. What objects do you spend the money 
upon, roads and education?—Yes; and a certain 
amount of miscellaneous buildings. 

11417. Who carries out the work in regard to 
roads, for example?—.Either the township officer 
or the Public Works Department, as is found 
convenient. 

11418. Do you in your budget allot the money 
to each township ?—No, not as a rule. The prin¬ 
ciple is that so much goes to roads and so much 
to education, specifying the works. 

11419. How do you get a local opinion?—Not 
formally, but informally. 

11420. Is it possible informally to get at it 
adequately ?—Oh, yes. 

11421. (Was the Municipal Council of which you 
were President, elected or nominated?—.Nominated 
only. 
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11401. Is it customary in Burma for them to 
have .private subscriptions ?—Only for religious 
purposes. 

11402. Could that not possibly be developed if 
you had a rural Council; would that not be 
much better than taxation, if it could be de¬ 
veloped ?—1 do not think there are many purposes 
applying to a village for which a subscription 
could be required. 

11403. (Mr. Dutt.) When the Settlement Officer 
is making his assessment is he in consultation with 
the Deputy Commissioner, or is the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner .kept informed of the rates that he is 
going to fix?—Not in the process of settlement, but 
before the settlement is actually brought into 
force there is a conference held between the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Settlement Officer, and I 
think always the Settlement Commissioner also. 

11404. Would you have any objection to making 
that conference compulsory ?—-No, I should have no 
objection ; I do not know whether it is compulsory 
or not. 


11422. Did they exercise any real influence in 
the preparation of the budget and in the discus¬ 
sion of schemes and so forth?—Yes; the prepara¬ 
tion of the budget for instance would be in the 
hands of the Financial Sub-Committee, of which I 
was the Chairman for the time being, and we 
would discuss the various works and so on; I 
would frame it beforehand; there would be a cer¬ 
tain amount of establishment expenditure and so 
on which would be necessary “ as before ”; then 
there would be recurring charges, and as to 
the balance we should consider 'what .were the most 
necessary works. 

11423. What other committees did they have?— 
There was a Bazaar Sub-Committee; I think that 
bazaars and roads went together. Then there 
was a Hospital Sub-Committee. There was a 
municipal hospital. 

11424. Did the municipality find all the funds 
for the hospital?—Not all the upkeep ; Government 
provided the Civil Surgeon and one Hospital 
Assistant I think; the balance had to be made up 
by the municipality. 
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_ 11425. Did the municipality have nny control 
over education?—Yea, there was a municipal 
school there. 

11426 Was that supported entirely out of muni¬ 
cipal funds plus the fees charged by them to the 
people?—Yes, plus half the salaries given by 
Government The Government paid half the 
salaries of the teachers, provided they were certi¬ 
ficated teachers, and the balance was found either 
by fees from pupils or by the municipality 

11427 (i(r. ilryrr ) You told us that there were 
four townships in ar. ordinary district ; how many 
sub-divisions aro there?- -From two to three; I 
should think that four is the minimum of town¬ 
ships. 

11428 Is there much magisterial work?—Yes 

11429 Your village headmen have certain 
powers?—Yes, some of them are granted certain 
powers. 

11430 Does that stop much of the case work 
coming to magistrates?--No, not very much 

11431. Would it be possible to give the village 
headmen more powers and no relieve the magis¬ 
trate from petty eases?— 1 do not think so—not 
more than they have at present 

11432. In your experience does the Burman 
come to the Courts more than he used to? — Yes, I 
think so; he is more ready to report cases to tho 
police than he used to be—cases that formerly ho 
would have settled himself or have got his village 
elders to settle for him 

11433 Y'ou said that a sub-division may be in 
charge of a myook', in that case he has got 
myooks under him in the township?— Yes, he would 
be a senior myook 

11434. Does the ordinary myook do civil work as 
well as magisterial work?- In Upper Burma, not 
in Lower Burma. 

11-135 Does the Deputy Commissioner have 
much civil and magisterial work in Upper Burma? 
—No, I should not say much ; ho has a certain 
amount of magisterial work He has very little 
civil work, that is to say, in the out-districts He 
is able to give the larger part of h:s time to 
revenue and administrative matters 

11436 In regard to your relations with the 
excise authorities; is there not a considerable 
opium preventive staff?—Yes 

11437. Are they under the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner?—Yes, but somewhat on the same lines ns 
the police; for domestic economy they would not 
he under the Deputy UVimraissioner 

11438 But so far ns the public :s concerned, 
they are under you?—Yes. 

11439 The Exrise Commissioner has been only 
lately appointed in this province?—Yes 

11440. That is why you are not aware of what 
would happen if you had to refer a question re¬ 
lating to excise; perhaps the lines have not yet 
been quite demarcated?—That is so 

11-141 l>o you apply the District Ce&s Fund at 
*11 to hospitals as well as to roads? — Yes 

11442. But not to schools in any way? —I think 
not. 

11443 Are the train roads kept up from pro¬ 
vincial funds?—Yes 

11444 Apart from budget control by the Com¬ 
missioner, is the District Cess Fund subject to 
much control ns to its allocation to particular 
works?—No, the control is in this way; works 
costing over lla 1,000, I think, have to go up to 
the Commissioner for sanction apart from the 
budget with reference to the estimates. 

11445 That is what you might call the profes¬ 

sional sanction P—Yes. 

11446. You sec the difference between admin¬ 
istrative sanction as to whether the work is desir¬ 
able or not, and professional sanction as to 
whether the estimates are in proper order; is it 
for both purposes, or for professional sanction 
merely, that they go to the Commissioner?—I pre¬ 
sume for both purposes. 


1 1447. Do you find much interference on bis 
part with regard to District Cese work?—No. 

11448 In the work you do in connection with 
the District Cess Fund are you about equally con¬ 
trolled by the Commissioner as in respect of your 
ordinary revenue work as Deputy Commissioner? 

— On the whole I should say rather lees 

1 1449. You have no District Cess in Upper 
Burma ) — \Ve have District Funds in Upper 
Burma. l\Ye have no cess on the land. The re¬ 
ceipts are obtained from markets and in other 
miscellaneous ways. 

11450 Does a municipality give grants-in-aid 
to schools?—Yes 

11451 Has it to send up its proposals in that 
respect to the Educational Department, or has it 
got an absolutely free hand?--The Educational 
Department is always consulted, but I should say 
on the whole we huve a fairly free hand 

11452 Would you consult the inspector of 
schools or some lower officer?—The inspector of 
schools 

11453. .Would the inspector of schools be in a 
position, in case of a diffeience, to refer the matter 
to the Commissioner or to Government and to try 
to get the previous decision overruled?—I pre¬ 
sume so, but I do not know- 

11454 Then as regards sanitation, have you 
similar relations with the Sanitary Commissioner? 

— Yes, except that sanitation is chiefly confined to 
the towns, where it is carried out under tho muni¬ 
cipal authorities The ( v .\-il Surgeon is always a 
member of the Committee and is usually the \ ire- 
President, and tho Sanitary Commissioner would 
ordinarily only be consulted on large measures such 
as a drainage scheme for the town 

11455 Small matters—latrines and so forth— 
you and tho Civil Surgeon would settle yourselves, 
without reference to him'--Yes 

11456. Have you nny control over the Forest 
Department in your district?—Not in purely de¬ 
partmental work; in so far as it is revenue work, 
I have 

11457 On questions of grasing fees or taking 
up land for forests or anything of that sort?— 
Yes ; as to taking up land for forests, the proposals 
would always go through me 

11458 And with regard to concessions for 
cutting small timber or gracing?—No, except with 
regard to the reservation of forests. 

11459 The forest officer is not your assistant in 
the sense that the District Superintendent of 
Police is your assistant?—No, I think “colleague" 
is the word. 

11460. You spike about the transfer of township 
officers ; are those officers frequently moved from 
one district to another?—As far as my personal 
experience goes, no. 

11461. Suppose y< u thought that A was better 
fitted for township 1. whereas he hapjiened to be 
in township 2. could you get him moved by writing 
to the Commissioner?—I think so. 

11462 Y’ou arc in favour of the reduction of 
township areas, that is. of an increase w the 
number of township officers?—Yes. gradually. 

11463 Might not the same result be obtained by 
increasing the status of tho thurjy' 1 he is an inter¬ 
mediary, is he not ? —1 think some time ago it 
might have been obtained by developing the circle 
system, but I think it :s too late now. 

11464. You have nothing corresponding with the 
revenue inspector of Madras and other provinces— 
a n-.an below the tahs’Jdar, or myook as you call 
him hen*—who goes round and inspects the vil¬ 
lages?—No; there is the revenue surveyor in con¬ 
nection with the Land Records Staff. 

11465. But not in connection with the ordinary 
collection of revenue and accounts?—No, there is 
nothing of that kind. 

11466. You have nothing m the shape of a deputy 
myook ?—No. 

11467. As regards the headman ; he is not a full¬ 
time Government Officer?—No He is supposed to 
he the biggest man in the Tillage, or one of the 
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biggest men whom the Government select as the 
local representative. 

11468. And the man is rather pleased generally 
with that position?—Yes. 

11469. Has he means of his own apart from the 
remuneration he receives from Government? Yes. 

11470. Are you in favour of Advisory Councils 
for Deputy Commissioners? — No, not otherwise 
' than the establishment of District Councils which 
I have suggested might be a useful educational 
measure ; it appears to me that it is not of verj 
great importance whether it is called an Advisory 
Council or a formally appointed Council. 

11471. In any case, any Council you would have, 
whether for Local Fund matters managed from the 
Distriot Cess, or for the administration of the 
district generally, would be a purely nominated 
body of limited numbers, which the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner should consult, but whose advice he 
should not be bound to follow ?—Yes. 

11472. In regard to the work that the District 
Cess Fund entails, would it help you at all to have 
township Councils?—I do not think so. 

11478. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Is the monastic 
system of education falling into disuse ?—Yes. In 
order to obtain assistance to carry on schools, the 
schoolmaster is obliged to pass his pupils through 
certain examinations, and in order to do that he 
wants to obtain all the time of the boys that is 
available ; the result is that they have less time 
for the monastic ‘instruction. 


11476. Can you suggest any measures by which Mr. U. O. A. 
it could be retained?—I think the introduction of Lereton. 
compulsory religious and moral training might have I(MV , 

that effect; of course that is raising a large M u*o., 

question. 

11477. If it is indigenous, and in consonance with 
the ideas of the people is it not rather a pity to 
lose it?—It is a very great pity to lose the religious 
and moral training. Under the former system all 
boys were in the monasteries for a very consider¬ 
able length of time, during which they got what 
secular education they could, and they were also 
trained morally speaking. . 

11478. Has the matter been much discussed in 
the province ; have they made any endeavour to 
keep the monastic system ?—I gather that it is now 
being raised more definitely ; quite lately it was 
raised by one of the inspectors of schools in Man¬ 
dalay ; so far as I know, it has been raised from 
time to time. 

11479. Does not the Civil Surgeon go out into the 
district? How long would he be away from his 
hospital?—I should think from a week to a fort¬ 
night in a month. The Hospital Assistant remain* 
in charge during his absence. 

11480. What sort of qualification has the Hospi¬ 
tal Assistant? — Some of them are exceedingly 
capable and very business-like. 

11481. Do you think you pay too much for the 
Civil Surgeon’s supervision outside, if you take 
him away for a week or a fortnight out of a month 
from the hospital ?—I do not think it has any bad 
influence on the management of the hospital. 


i'1474. He would not get the grant under the 11482. You do not think it has a tendency to 
monastic system?—He could, but the presiding foster disbelief among the people in the efficacy 
monks have not altogether accepted the system ; a of medical relief? I think it has generally a good 
considerable number of them have but not all, by effect. 

any means. 11483. You do not complain of the Medical Officer 

11475. Do you consider it a great loss that that tour?-On the contra^, encourage it. 

system is dying out?—Yes. (The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. O. C. Lees was called and examined. 

11484. {Chairman.) You are the Officiating En- Calcutta Division a fixed travelling allowance of Mr. 

gineer and Joint Secretary to the Government in Rs. 160 a month. This was a matter in which the 0. C. Lees. 

the Public Works Department? — Yes. Larger Local Government was fully competent to decide ' 

financial powers should be given to provincial what was required. A great deal of correspondence * 
Governments generally, and to the Government of took place between the Government of Bengal and 

Burma in particular. Many of the limitations and the Government of India, and it ended in the 

restrictive regulations were imposed in the first Supreme Government declining to sanction more 
instance to prevent the creation of inconvenient than the Rs. 30, which the Local Government had 
precedents, and, in so far as such a safeguard is represented to be quite inadequate. In all such 
really neoessary, the powers of Local Governments matters the discretionary powers of the provincial 
in the administration both of imperial and pro- Government should be absolutely unfettered, 
vincial revenues must continue to be subject to Local Governments should 'be accorded larger 
limitations. In directions, however, in which this discretionary powers in the matter of providing 
consideration can be shown not to apply, and in residences for officials and in fixing rents. The 
which the sanction of the Government of India or rules should in fact be framed for the assistance 
of the Secretary of State is more or less of a and guidance of the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
formality, the observance of which throws extra Departmental Officers, but should leave the Lieu- 
work on the local administration, the restrictions tenant-Governor free to sanction departures from 
might be removed with advantage. The enlarge- the rules without reference to the Government of 
ment of discretionary powers is especially desirable India. 

in the case of Burma, as the local conditions theTe Provincial Governments should have larger ad- 
are, speaking generally, widely dissimilar from ministrative powers in the matter of making 

those of the other Indian provinces. It should be appointments and promotions. Upper Subordinates 

assumed as a principle of general application that 0 f the Public Works Department should, for in- 
a provincial Government is fully competent to ad- stance, be appointed by the Local Government, 

minister its own finances. Many of the rules, how- Also a Local Government should have greater voice, 

ever, which fetter the free action of Local Govern- even if it cannot be granted absolute power, in 
ments would appear to have had their origin in determining the strength of the establishment of 
distrust of the competence of those Governments. the Public Works Department, both in the gazetted 
The greater the responsibility imposed upon a and subordinate ranks. 

Government or upon an individual, the greater I In my opinion “precedent” occupies too im- 
conceive will be the care bestowed by that Govern- portant a position in the administration of the 

ment or individual to discharge that responsibility country. A measure which may be salutary and 
conscientiously. highly desirable in itself is not infrequently thrown 

In the matter of local allowances, travelling out either because it is contrary to precedent or 
allowances and special allowances of all kinds, I for fear that it may constitute a precedent, and 
am of opinion that Local Government should have considerations of revenue occasionally unduly domi- 
vnuch larger powers than they possess at present. nate the counsels of the Financial Department of 
I may mention as an instance of the inconvenience the Government of India. 

of the existing restrictions the case in which the The work of Directors and Inspecters-General 
Government of Bengal some yeaTS ago wished to is wholly good and they perform very useful func- 
give the Executive Engineer in charge of the first tions. In the Public 'Works Department the 
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Inspector-General of Irrigation performs invaluable 
service in so far as it goes, but his charge is so 
extended that provincial Public Works do not 
benefit as largely as they would if his inspections 
were more frequent. There should be at least two, 
and possibly three, Inspectors-General for the 
Public Works in India. 

The Public Works Department in Burma is, in 
my opinion, under-officered. The province is young, 
but is growing rapidly and the staff is inadequate 
to supervise the operations of new works that are 
being carried out all over the province. The cadres 
of both the Engineer and Subordinate establish¬ 
ment should be increased, and in the long run 
these increases would result in economy of working. 
Under existing conditions there may be great waste 
of public money which can never be detected. 

Seniority is given too much weight in the selection 
of Engineers for the higher administrative posts. 
The Government of India have laid down again and 
again that promotion is to be made by selection and 
iiof merely by seniority, but in practice neither the 
Government of India nor Local Governments give 
effect to these injunctions. If A and B are two 
officers, A being senior to B, the fact that B is 
distinctly, and admittedly, a better and more 
capable officer than A is never considered sufficient 
reason to justify his promotion before A. In prac¬ 
tice B is promoted before A only if A has distinctly 
bad reports. Such a practice cannot be properly 
described as promotion by selection. If larger 
powers, and, therefore, greater responsibilities, are 
conferred upon Superintending Engineers, it will 
be absolutely necessary to pay less attention to 
seniority and more to merit in selecting officers 
for those posts. 

11486. Are you subordinate to the Chief Engineer 
or co-equal with him ?—Co-equal. 

11486. Except that the Chief Engineer settles 
establishment questions ?—Yes. 

11487. The arrangement of the department is, 
Chief Engineer, Superintending Engineers, Execu¬ 
tive and Assistant Engineers—Yes. 

11488. The “ Examiner ” is an audit officer ?— 
Yes. 

11489. It is suggested that there might be some 
change in the organization of the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice, and the engaging of temporary engineers and 
staff. Would that improve in any way your rela¬ 
tions to other departments, or would it be merely 
a reformation in your own department?—It would 
not make any differenoe as regards our relations 
with other departments. 

11490. Then it is suggested that the existing 
limit of Its. 50,000 in the case of imperial works, 
up to which limit alone the provincial Government 
can give sanction, might be raised to a higher 
limit? When was this limit of Rs. 60,000 fixed?— 
I think since 1878. 

11491. At that time was the value of the rupee 
very much higher than it is at present?—The pur¬ 
chasing power of the rupee has since gone down a 
good deal?—Yes. 

11492. So that the effect of maintaining the 
present limit has been that you can now sanction 
works of a much less important character than you 
could when this limit of Rs. 60,000 was first fixed? 
—Y T es. 

11493. It has not been merely for the mainten¬ 
ance of limits, but from various other causes there 
has been an actual decrease in your sanctioning 
powers?—Yes. 

11494. And that amongst other things would be a 
ground for an increase ?—I think so. 

11496. What would you fix the limit at in the 
case of provincial works ; you can now sanction 
up to 10 lakhs ?—1 think about 15 lakhs would be a 
good limit to assign. 

11496, That would cover all ordinary works ?—I 
think so. 

11497. Then it is suggested that full power might 
be given to write off all losses which amse; have 
you anything to tell us as to that?—In the case 
of small losses it is only waste of time to refer to 


the Government of India on points on which the 
Local Government is quite able to form a correct 
judgment. 

11498. How many references do you have to 
make to the Government of India in the course of 
the year?—Not very many. 

11499. It is suggested that the Local Government 
should have full power to accept contracts for 
works which have been once sanctioned ; have you 
anything to tell us about that?—Only that the 
contract goes up to the Government of India as a 
formality, and any sort of formality which does not 
serve a useful purpose might be done aiway with. 

11500. Do the Government of India never ques¬ 
tion the contracts which are submitted to them?— 
I have never heard of such a case. 

11501. You have served in the Secretariat of the 
Government of India?—Yes. 

11502. Have you yourself when serving there ever 
questioned a contract?—No. 

11503. What limit should be put upon buildings 
whioh have to be submitted to the Consulting 
Architect of the Government of India?—The Local 
Government should always consult the Government 
of India Architect in the case of any important 
building ; I should allow the Local Government to 
decide what buildings were of sufficient importance 
to justify a reference to the Government of India 
Architect. 

11504. Would you have any buildings submitted ? 
—Y’es, any buildings that the Local Government 
considered sufficiently important. 

11505. Is there a rule which now requires you to 
send all these plans to the Consulting Architect? 
—Yes. 

11506. You would put no limit to the cost?—No, 
because you might have a quite expensive barrack 
costing a great deal of money which you would 
not send up ; on the other hand, you might have a 
building costing not half as much, say a church, 
about the design of which you might be very glad 
to have the Architect’s opinion. 

11507. Do you send very many now?—Not very 
many ; we do send them occasionally. Since I 
have been here only two within the last two years 
—the Maymyo Church and the offices for the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 

11503. What about fixing the cost of officers’ resi¬ 
dences and Government offices ?—The Local Govern¬ 
ment should have a free hand to fix the cost of 
residences of officers, if the cost is borne by pro¬ 
vincial funds. At present the Local Government 
can only build houses under certain conditions 
which are proscribed by the Code rules. I would 
like the Local Government to have absolute dis¬ 
cretion ; although the rules, which have laid down 
the conditions under which buildings should be 
provided, should continue to guide them, if for any 
reason they cannot be fulfilled, the Local Govern¬ 
ment should be able to build a house without re¬ 
ferring to the Government of India. 

11509. Af the present moment a house must be 
provided at such a cost that the rent shall not 
exceed 8 per cent, of the officer’s salary. You want 
the Local Government to be free to put up a house 
for one of their servants, so long as the expenditure 
comes out of provincial funds, and that they should 
charge him what rent they think proper?—No ; I 
would ordinarily keep the capital cost within the 
limit of 8 per cent. 

11510. Then what do you want?—Suppose the 
Local Government wish to build a house for an 
officer in Rangoon, it cannot do it; it has to go up 
for permission. 

11511. It has to go up for permission to build 

a house, however humble and however cheap?_ 

Yes. 

11512. The Local Government will have sufficient 
sense not to spend more money than it is obliged, 
and will not put up a palace for an Assistant Col¬ 
lector unnecessarily?—No; and also, it will be 
safeguarded by the rule that the rent which will be 
obtained from the building will ordinarily be 
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3J per cent, on the capital, after paying for the 
cost of maintenance. 

11513. Are there a great many of your buildings 
which you hare put up for local officers and which 
you have subsequently found to be very expensive ? 
—In some (places we find that we cannot build on 
the 8 per cent, limit. Then the Government of 
India tell us we -may build up to 12 ,per cent., but 
they also impose the condition that all the build¬ 
ings in the province must return 31 per cent, 
interest; that means to say that the tenants of the 
other houses have got to pay the difference between 
the 10 and the 12 per cent., as a tenant cannot be 
charged more than 10 per cent, of his salary. 

11514. Is the whole oost of the houses lumped 
together, and is a man charged rent not only on 
his own house, but partly for some other person’s 
house ?—Yes. 

11515. Is that satisfactory?—-No, I think it is 
not. 

11516. You think that the Local Government 
ought to have a free hand in this matter subject 
to the 8 per cent, limit?—Yes, but the Local 
Government should have discretionary power to 
exceed the 8 per cent, limit in special cases. 

11517. You suggest that this lumping of the cost 
of residences ought not to continue?—Not that, 
but that a building that cannot be built for the 
8 per cent, limit ought to be taken out of the 
category of buildings on which it is necessary to 
show a return of 3£ per cent, .interest; Government 
Should not expect to receive in every case the 
interest on their money plus -the cost of mainten¬ 
ance. 

11518. Inside your own department are you 
pretty free from the control of the Local Govern¬ 
ment ; are you harassed by unnecessary control ?— 
No, we are not. The Superintending Engineers 
Slight have rather more powers. I am not harassed 
at all. 

11519. Have you a large amount of correspondence 
in your office?—Yes, with the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments, Commissioners, and so on. 

11520. Do you have to send a great portion of 
that on to the Lieutenant-Governor ?—I send up a 
good deal to him as Secretary. 

11521. Of the amount of correspondence which 
reaches you for decision, what proportion do you 
send on to the Lieutenant-Governor and what 
proportion do you decide yourself?—It is difficult 
to answer ; I should say 25 per cent, goes up to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


copies of letters necessary; the officer concerned 
simply looks at what you have written, gives the 
reply and sends the thing back. 

11528. That is more or less a mechanical saving, 
but could any saving be made of the first refer¬ 
ence to yourself by giving greater powers of sanc¬ 
tion?—Yes, the Superintending Engineers, for 

instance, might have more powers. 

11529. In what particulars would you suggest 
that they could be set free?—After a work has 
been administratively sanctioned, the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer has to send the detailed estimate of 
the project up to the Local Government for sanc¬ 
tion if it exceeds Re. 10,000; I think the limit 
might go up to Rs. 50,000. 

11530. Would that cover most of the works that 
come up to you in the course of the year?—It 
would cover a very large portion of them. 

11531. Is the experience of the Superintending 
Engineer sufficiently wide to enable him to assume 
those responsibilities?—If the Superintending 
Engineer is properly selected, he ought to be com¬ 
petent to do so. 

11532. Is promotion by selection in the Public 
Works Department, or is it taken that seniority is 
the first and only requisite?—I do not know that 
it is the only requisite, but it is the principal 
one. 

11533. If a man has come to the top of his class, 
and there is a place open, does he get it?—Yes. 
Selection, as far as my experience goes, only occurs 
in cases where the senior man has bad reports 
against his name. 

11534. It goes on the principle of sometimes 
excluding a bad man, but very seldom selecting a 
good one?—Yes. 

11535. And you do not* consider that satisfac¬ 
tory?—Very often you do not get the good man 
at the top of the tree. 

11536. Then with regard to the Executive 
Engineers, what is the limit you suggest ?—I should 
suggest Rs. 5,000. 

11537. Is it in respect of sanctioned plans that 
you want the extension to be given to the Super¬ 
intending Engineer and to the Executive 
Engineer of power to sanction up to Rs. 50,000 
and Rs. 5,000 respectively?—Yes, after admin¬ 
istrative sanction has been given. 

11538. You tell us that a great deal is made of 
precedent in this country?—That was the impres¬ 
sion I formed when I was in India. 
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11522. Of that 25 tper oent. are there a certain 
number of questions which you yourself could 
settle off-hand without further reference ?—I should 
think there are some of them. 

11523. What is the class of questions which you 
could settle yourself without reference ?—It may be 
only a local rule, but in the case of administrative 
sanction the Lieutenant-Governor likes to see every¬ 
thing that is going to cost more than Rs. 5,000. 

11524. Does that rule, wherever it originates, 
cause the consumption of unnecessary time ?—I 
would not go so far as to say that, but one might 
have a little wider discretion. There are some cases 
which are not only determined by the limit of 
money. The Secretary could take up everything 
that .was important, whether it was more or less in 
amount. 


11539. Are not precedents very common in all 
countries?—Yes, it is only that I think it unduly 
influences the Government in certain cases. 

11540. You think there is a tendency to say, 
“ This has been done before, therefore it must be 
done again ” ?—There is too much attention paid 
to that. I think it sometimes dictates these rules 
and restrictions. 

11541. What are your circles of administration; 
has a Superintending Engineer jurisdiction within 
a certain geographical area?—Yes, it is not fixed 
as a rule by the geographical area so much as by 
the divisions; he has so many divisions under his 
charge. 

11542. He is supposed to be able to control, say, 
three Executive Engineers?—Yes, us a rule more, 
about four or five. 


11525. Are most of these questions on points of 
policy or on points of detail?—They are most of 
them on paints of policy, those that go up to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Any proposition to do any 
work, or build any building, of which the roughly 
estimated cost is more than Rs. 5,000, has to go up 
to the Libutenant-Governor himself. 


11543. The Superintending Engineer writes to 
you on matters of roads and buildings and to the 
Chief Engineer and the (Secretary to Government 
in the case of irrigation?—Yes. 

11544. Has the Superintending Engineer power 
to move the Executive Engineers about within his 
command ?—No. 


11526. You think that some of that might be 
saved ?—I think so. 

11527. Could the 75 per cent, which represents 
the correspondence between you and the depart¬ 
ments and subordinate officers be saved?—I have 
been trying to save a good deal of it by marking 
the whole file, so that there shall not be any 


11545. Is that a delegation that might reason¬ 
ably be made to him?—I do not think it would be 
a good thing. 

11546. How many years’ service has a Superin¬ 
tending Engineer?—About 19 years. 

11547. Can he move about any of his subordi¬ 
nates?—Yes, be can move about his subordinates 
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11548. You have served in other provinces?— 
Yes. 

11549. Do you know whether there is any dif¬ 
ference in this province as to the limit of sanction 
by either Superintending Engineers or Executive 
Engineers as compared with other provinces?— 
No; the limit assigned in the Code is Rs 2.000 
for the Superintending Engineers, with the per¬ 
mission of any Isx-al Government to increase that 
limit up to Rs 10.000 if it thinks fit. 

11550. And the I/ocnl Government here has in¬ 
creased that limit?—Yes. 

11551. So that you have all the powers here that 
the l,ooal Government can possibly give you?— 
Yes 

11552. Do you pass those on, or does the Local 
Government delegate them direct?—1 only pass 
them on us Secretary. 

11553 Suppose that full power were given to 
the Chief Engineer in connection with subordinate 
establishments and accounts of clerical establish¬ 
ments, would he, having got the full control over 
the establishments, delegate unless he was com¬ 
pelled to do so ; would he roally delegate the 
powers transferred to him to his subordinate* 
below him?—I do not think he would, any more 
than is done at present 

11554. '.Have you ever made representations to 
the provincial Government that it would bo useful 
for your department if your subordinates had 
fuller powers than they have?—No. 

11555. Did you ever, as a subordinate, suggest 
that to your 8U[>orior? —Yes, very often. 

11556. Hut you never received them?— No. 

11557. Do you get representations now made to 
yon?—I am not in a position to do that now. be¬ 
cause I am not in charge of the Establishment 
Branch. 

11558. I see that you, so far from deprecating 
the introduction of Inspeclors-Gcneral. would like 
to have two, if not throe, in India Would not 
these three gentlemen clash with each other?- I 
would give them quite different branches—one 
would have purely irrigation, another would have 
buildings, and another Public Works 

11559. (Sir Stn/niiu/ Etlgrrlry ) I)o you consider 
that the Chief Engineer under a Ixieal Govern¬ 
ment. it properly selected, has sufficient knowledge 
and experience to do without further inspection 
from above?- No, I think the great value of out¬ 
side inspection is in order to introduce improve¬ 
ments that are made in other provinces I saw 
in the case of the Buckingham canal in Madras 
that long after the Orissa (Mast canal had been 
finished, the Buckingham canal was still struggling 
with problems that had been settled in Orissa, not 
many miles away. 

11560 Does the Inspector-General for Irriga¬ 
tion. when he comes down and inspects a work, 
or when iie is ismsuited, put up notes for tl»o 
Government of India?—Yes 

115,61. Alight that lead to the Chief Engineer 
of the I/ooal Government being overruled as to 
details, or even as to design?—Yes. that might he 

so 

11502 And you might get forced to take up 
lines and designs of work which you did not wish 
to take up at all?--That is quite conceivable. 

11563. The Inspector-General, though he can 
get help and advice, cannot know all tho provinces 
of India sufficiently well to impose such orders 
with authority?- No, I do not think that he 
would ever try to do so. 

11564 So you would prnrt-irnUy limit him to 
help and advice? —I think so 

11505. Do you think that he should go into 
matters other than those which are purely 
technical ; such matters ns the correctness of 
estimates of revenue and so on? -No, I think the 
details of a project are as a rule what he is 
wanted for. I do not think tho matters vou 
mention would fall within his province as a rule. 


I should have thought that they would have gone 
to the Revenue Authorities 

11566. But at the present moment the Inspector- 
General of Irrigation, if he does note to the 
Government of India upon a project, goes into all 
those things?—Yes, in irrigation works he would. 
I think that any outside opinion is always useful; 
it may be correct or not, but it is of great value. 

11567. But auppose it comes down with 
authority?- I do not think that is good; I do not 
think he ought to be able to upset the loeal opinion 
upon a matter of that sort. 

11568. You suggested that Executive Engineers 
should pass plans and estimates for approving 
works up to Rs 5,(MM). Would you giro that to 
all Executive Engineers?—No, I would only give 
it to personally selected Executive Engineers 

11569. If you got a really good grade of Execu¬ 
tive Engineers who had bi-en for years in the 
country it might be an inadequate amount?—Yea, 
hut his access to the Superintending Engineer is 
so easy that it would not matter ; you only want 
to cover the large number of small cases that 
occur 

11570 About the rent of Government buildings, 
is it your experience that official rents, that is to 
say rents of Bui,lie Works buildings, are relatively 
higher than the rents of buildings in the same 
station built by private persons?—In Burma they 
are very much lower; in Bengal they were often 
higher 

11571. Did you ever hear it made a grievance 
that the rents wore much higher?—-I did know one 
Executive Engineer who considered it was a griev¬ 
ance, at Bankipur ; it was because in all the neigh¬ 
bouring districts rente were so very low. 

11572 At Bankipur, could the officer who first 
occupied tho Government bungalow have housod 
himself in that same place at less cost?--He said 
he could ; I .was not stationed there myself, but ho 
used to complain. I think it was an isolated com¬ 
plaint : I do not think it is the rule. 

11573 In Bengal, suppose you built a Collector's 
or a Judge's house, what does the rent come to?— 
The rent in Burma comes to about between 6 or 7 
per rent, of the officer's pay. 

11574. You do not think that excessive at all?— 
No, not at all. 

11575. Are not all these restrictions not restric¬ 
tions by the Government of India, but imposed by 
still higher authority?—I believe they are, some 
of them. 

11576. {Mr. Moj.r.) Mention has been made in 
van- us memoranda alx ut the re-organisation of 
the Public Works Provincial Service ; are you 
aware that that is now being taken up by the 
Government of India ?—I knew that they had been 
considering it. 

11577. I’nder those circumstances, naturally, you 
would not move m the matter until that has been 
decided by.the Government of India in conjunction 
with the Secretary of State?—Yes. 

11578. Flow far are these I’pper Subordinate 
establishments appointed by the Government of 
India 7 —I believe that orders have come within the 
last few days which give the Local Government 
very much more power. 

11579. What do you mean by the I’ppcr Sub¬ 
ordinates?—Anything above an overseer, super¬ 
visor. and sub-engineer. The pay ranges from 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 450. 

11580. When you speak of these appoint men ts 
being filled by the Government of India, you do 
not refer to the rule about the creation of a new 



H581- Hitherto, has the Government of India 
filled all these post* in every province?—Yes, out¬ 
side Madras and Bombay. 

11582. By what class of men?—Men trained at 
tho Government Engineering Colleges. 'Hiere are 




certain rules ; the Local Government has to ap- within which a Local Government can sanction a 

point one man a year from its own College. project from .provincial revenues?—Yes. 'O, C. Leu 

11583. We have got a certain number of En- 11598. You are aware that under the present rule 1907. 

gineering Colleges in India, the chief oLthem being any project of above 10 lakhs, or 121 lakhs if it A 

Rurkd. These turn out a certain number of quali- includes establishment charges, has not only to go 

fted men in the year, and the Government of India to the Government of India, but to the Secretary 

distributes those among the provinces?—Yes. of State?—Yes. 

11581. Does the Government of India interfere 115 9 9 - Therefore it follows that the Secretary of 
with promotions subsequently, or only first ap- States control must also be relaxed? Yes. 
pointments ?—Only first appointments. 11600. With regard to writing off losses, what is 

11585. You can promote a man to first grade the limit within which the provincial Government 

overseer or supervisor at your own discretion ?— can write off losses ?—I cannot remember exactly ; 

Yes. it is very small. 

11586. What is the nature of the orders which 11601. You are in favour of the provincial Gov- 
have lately been passed, to which you were re- emiment having full power to write off losses and 

ferring?—The rules at present are that the Local analagously to write off advances to contractors 

Government cannot promote a lower subordinate, which are irrecoverable?—Yes. 

a sub-overseer, (to fill a vaoancy in the Upper 11602. Is it not the case that in certain pro- 
Subordinate ranks. vinces the Government of India share with the pro- 

11587. Do mot the recent orders allow the Local vincial Government the expenditure on certain lrri- 

Govemment to select their own men entirely, pro- gabion works ?—Yes, I was not referring to irriga- 

vided they give the first choice to College men ; tion works at all. 

that is to say, you have the full power of appoint- H603. Suppose the Government of India share 
ment, only you must, so long as he is available, the expenditure and iare affected by the writing off, 

take a man who has got a College diploma ? I would you give the same'free hand to the provincial 

believe iso. Government ?—I think so. I think the Govem- 


11588. What you want is full power of appoint¬ 
ment in these grades, subject only to the man 
having an engineering diploma?—Yes. 

11589. Suppose you have not got a man with an 
engineering diploma and want to put one in, would 
you get the sanction of the Government of India 
as a special case, or would you act on your own 
authority ?—I cannot conceive a case of our not 
being able to get a man with a diploma who was 
well qualified. 

11590. You do not contemplate .the case of a 
Local Government putting in men who are not 
properly qualified ?—--Certainly not. 

11591. It has been suggested in His Honour's 
memorandum that the Local Government should 
also have its own engineering establishment with 
respect to Imperial Officers. At present you are 
not allowed to appoint men beyond the rank of 
Executive Engineers, the appointments of Super¬ 
intending Engineers and Chief Engineers being 
made by the Government of India ?—Yes. 

11592. Are you in favour of giving the Local 
Government full .power in relation to those officers ? 
—No, I do not think I am. It is desirable that 
officers should go from one province to another in 
the higher grades ; it is good for the province and 
good for the men. I do not know that any par¬ 
ticular good would oome from allowing a Local 
Government to promote its own men right up to 
the very top. 

11593. Do you think that a man who has been 
trained up in Burma all his time, and was sud¬ 
denly made Superintending Engineer in the Pun¬ 
jab, would be likely .to be a success there, or 
vice versa 1 —The man Who has been as a Superin¬ 
tending Engineer in Burma might do the same 
class of work in the Punjab, and might give the 
Punjab some very good, useful hints. 


ment of India can leave the Local Government to 
decide in a matter like that. 

11604. You think that, as long as the provincial 
Government pays part at least, the Government of 
India can trust it?—1 think even if it did not pay 
anything at all the Government of India co.uld 
trust it. 

11605. Is it not rather an elementary business 
principle that people cannot be trusted to be so 
careful with other people’s money as with their 
own ?—A man gives his agents as a rule very free 
powers. 

11606. In what cases, roughly speaking, have you 
to go up to the Government of India for sanc¬ 
tion of a contract?—Anything that would cost more 
than 10 lakhs for works alone. 

11607. In such a case you have got to make a 
double reference practically ; first, under the finan¬ 
cial rule, secondly, you have to go up as to the 
sort of contract that is to be executed?—Yes, if the 
work is done under a large contract. 

11608. Is the second reference necessary ?—No. 

11609. If the Public Works Department carry 
out the work themselves there is no need for the 
seoond reference, but if they do it by contract then 
you have to refer?—Yes. 

11610. (Mr. Meyer.) The ground for the restric¬ 
tion, I suppose, was that the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment might be expected to do it themselves ; or 
can you conceive any other reason for the restric¬ 
tion?—I think the Government of India considered 
that sometimes other people in other provinces 
might be affected by a large contract. 

11611. That you might take off the contracting 
force from one province and drain it into another? 
—I might employ a contractor from Bengal, and 
the Government of India might think that they 


11694. As a scientific officer perhaps that is so, 
but are there not other matters, such as knowledge 
of the people, knowledge of the local revenue law 
and customs?—Well, in that way, of course, he 
would be at a disadvantage. 

11595. But you are prepared to incur that disad¬ 
vantage for the sake of circulation ?—I do not 
mean to say that I would recommend circulation, 
but I would keep the power with the Government 
of India, so as to enable them if the case arose 
to transfer an officer. 

11696. *If the Local Government can appoint its 
own Commissioners of Divisions, why should it not 
appoint its own Superintending Engineers at any 
rate?—I do not think that there is very much 
against the proposal, but I regard is as an unneces¬ 
sary change. 

11597. You are in favour of increasing from 10 
to 12| lakhs, or something of that sort, the sum 


knew much more about that contractor than I 
should know in Burma. 

11612. You mean about his antecedents and 
trustworthiness, and so forth ?—Yes. 

11613. It is suggested that power should also be 
given to decide whether tenders for work instead 
of being invited publicly, should not be taken pri¬ 
vately ; is there not some danger of jobbery, or 
accusations of jobbery, if you once depart from 
the system of public tender?—There is danger of 
the accusation of jobbery no doubt, but I do not 
think there is any danger of any real jobbery. 

11614. Is it not more satisfactory to go about 
the matter openly ?—I do not think so, because I 
think you often get bogus tenders, or tenders which 
you know the tenderers would not be able to 
comply with properly, and you have to reject those 
and perhaps to accept the tender of a man who 
tenders at much higher rates, and that gives rise to 
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allegations by other .people that the seleotion has 
not been. fair. 

11615, What do you mean exaotly by the system 
of private tenders?—I would go to a contractor 
who has proved that he has done good and econo¬ 
mical work, and offer him the contract at certain 
rates, 

11616, You do not think that that would have 
dangers?—I do not think so—not if it is done by 
the Executive Engineers. 

11617. You said that there need not be any fixed 
rule as to the Local Government sending up designs 
of buildings to the Consulting Architect of the 
Government of India, but that they should do so 
whenever they thought it advisable. Human 
nature being what it is, might there not be some 
risk of the Consulting Architeot not caring to 
trouble about matters which by rule he was not 
obliged to study, Especially if they came to him in 
numbers from some particular province?—If he 
did that he could send them back again with a 
short opinion ; it is very difficult to assign a correct 
limit; that is one reason why I should object to a 
financial limit. 

11618. About the rent of houses, at present no 
officer can pay more than 10 per cent, of his salary ; 
that is to say, in the case of an officer with a salary 
of Us. 1,000 the maximum rent he would pay is 
Rs. 100. Now, suppose you built him a house the 
commercial rent of which was Rs. 200, would you 
charge him any more, or would you still limit him 
to Rs. 100?—'But I would not build him a house 
the commercial rent of which was Rs. 200. 

11619. If you did you -would be making him a 
present—you would be adding to his salary practi¬ 
cally?—Well, I do not think that, put in 'hat 
way, it conveys a very correct idea of what actually 
happens. 

11620. The restrictions on these houses are 
designed for two reasons: first, to prevent an 
addition practically to salary by officers getting 
house accommodation at unduly low rates ; and 
secondly, to prevent money being spent unre- 
muneratively on buildings for officers which might 
be spent more profitably on roads and bridges or 
anything else?—Yes. 

11621. How exactly do you propose to obviate 
these two dangers when you ask for a free hand 
for the Local Government in these matters?—I 
think, when these rules were first proposed for 
observance by Local Governments, the Government 
of India wanted to inculcate throughout in India 
the general principles on which houses should be 
built ; those rules have now been observed for so 
long that every provincial Government now under¬ 
stands fully what those principles are, and the 
necessity for those rules exists no longer. . 

11622. It would not occur to you to draw a line 
between Provincial and .Subordinate Officers (using 
the term “ Provincial ” according to the status of 
the officer)? Would you draw a distinction between 
those classes, and refer matters relating to the one 
for sanction and give the Local Government a free 
hand in regard to Provincial officers?—If it were 
necessary to refer upon any matter, I think that 
that would be a good distinction. 

11623. You spoke of the classification of houses 
under which an expensive house in Rangoon is 
likely to be grouped with a cheap house at Prome, 
say. Is that classification forced on you by the 
Government of India?—It is not forced, but in 
certain districts, say in Magok, where rates are 
especially expensive, it costs 25 per cent, more 
to build a house of a given kind and size than it 
would in other parts of the province ; it is impos¬ 
sible under the 10 per cent, limit to build a house 
there that would do for the man you want to build 
it for. 

11024. Was not the classification designed to 
prevent your having to get separate accounts for 
every house?—Yes. 

11625. And the Government of India in the same 
resolution that you have quoted gave the Local 
Government absolute discretion as to grouping?— 
Yes. 


11626. Therefore there ,s no necessity to group 
the houses in Rangoon with the houses in Prome ; 
you can make as many groups as you like?—-But 
they are all subject to the 8 per cent, limit ; you 
cannot spend more money on houses in the city. 

11627. That is true, but as regards the group 
system you have full discretion ?—When we have 
asked to exceed the limit, the Government of India 
have said, “ Very well, you can spend up to 12 per 
cent.” but I say that that concession is not a con¬ 
cession at all, because all other tenants have to 
pay the difference between the 10 and the 12 per 
cent, because they are in the same groups. 

11628. But could you not break up the groups as 
much as you liked ?—No, because the province as 
a whole is supposed to return 3i per cent, on the 
total number of houses in class I. 

11629. There is rather a close restriction in 
regard to Government houses and circuit houses. 
Outside maintenance charges you cannot spend 
more than Rs. 16,0ou on a Government house with¬ 
out going pp to the Government of India ?—Yes. 

11630. Is it suggested that the Local Government 
should have a free hand in that matter?—I think 
the Lieutenant-Governor has suggested that. 

11631. You are aware that the Viceroy could not 
sanction himself any addition to his own house ; 
he would have to get sanction of the Finance Mem¬ 
ber and the Public Works Member, would he not? 
—Yes. 

11632. The Governor of a province similarly has 
two Executive Colleagues on the Council ?—Yes. 

11633. A Lieutenant-Governor might act alone?— 

Yes. 

11634. Might there not be some risk of a man 
sanctioning large expenditure on his own amenities? 
—I think the risk would be very small ; there might 
be some risk possibly. 

11635. Would you obviate it by having a com 
mittee on the subject which the Lieutenant- 
Governor, on that particular point alone, could not 
overrule?—Yes, that would be a very good idea. 

11636. You refer a good many questions from 
yourself as Chief Engineer to yourself as Joint 
Secretary?—No, I do not. 

11637. There has been a reference from the 
Government of India on the very point you were 
speaking of, as to the larger powers to Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers and Executive Engineers ?—Yes. 

11038. On one point they propose to go further 
than you do ; they propose to give the Superin¬ 
tending Engineers power up to a lakh of rupees? 
—They say Rs. 50,000 or a lakh. I think Rs. 60,000 
is sufficient. 

11639. It has been suggested that Commissioners 
and even Deputy Commissioners might have oertain 
powers of administrative sanction in regard to 
works ; are you in favour of that ?—Yes. 

11640. It would be easy enough in regard to the 
District Cess Fund, because it is an earmarked 
account, but how would it work in regard to general 
revenues?—I think it has only been proposed in 
regard to District Cess Funds that their powers 
should be increased. 

11641. Would you apply it to general revenues 
by giving a budget allotment to the Commissioner 
up to which he might sanction administratively?— 
Yes, I think that might be done, up to certain 
limits. 

11642. It was stated by one witness yesterday 
that Public Works Officers in this province allowed 
too much importance to revenue considerations in 
carrying out works ; that is to say, that they 
declined to undertake works which would not pay 
immediately. Do you consider that there is any 
foundation for that?—Yes, I think there is. In 
1903, I proposed schemes in Bengal, which would 
have been enormously valuable to the province, 
and they have been hanging fire ever since becau^ 
of the difficulties of revenue. 

11643. We are not thinking of the same thing, 
I am referring to specific allegations that were made 
that the officers of your own department would not 
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look at certain things unless they were likely to 
pay?—No such case has come before me. 

11644. With regard to the consideration of 
revenue by the Inspector-General of Irrigation, 
the works with which he is largely concerned, I 
take it, are productive works, and the whole ques¬ 
tion of whether a work will be productive or not 
depends on the amount of irrigation revenue which 
that work will fetch. Therefore, if the Inspector- 
General of Irrigation cannot give his views upon 
that his opinion is not worth much?—I think he 
ought to give his opinions upon it. 

11646. And similarly with regard to protective 
works, for which the funds are limited?—Yes. 

11646. You state that you know instances in 
which the Finance Department of the Government 
of India were unduly swayed by considerations of 
revenue, can you quote one or two?—There is the 
instance I have given about the refusal to allow 
a fixed travelling allowance to the Executive 
Engineer of the first Calcutta Division. 

11647. That was not a very large affair?—No, 
but it is one of a good many. 

11648. Were not these fixed travelling allowances 
laid down after careful consideration by the 
Finance Committee?—A great number of years ago. 


11661. But in the case of all works which have 
been approved administratively they can go 
ahead?—Yes, and they can go on without any 
further sanction. 

11662. Then there is always a certain amount 
of latitude given to each Superintending Enginoer ; 
that is to say, he has a fairly large allotment, and 
he may vary it within certain limits according to 
the exigencies of the case ; a provision which may 
have been approved administratively may for 
diverse reasons bo held back?—Yes. 
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11663. He may have further crumbs at his dis¬ 
posal for something else?—Yes, but he cannot 
change the budget allotment from one to the other 
without sanction. He can change it under sub¬ 
heads, and within one sub-head. 

11664. The Commissioner or the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner has nothing to do with that?—Only by 
suggestion, or by consultation with the .Superin¬ 
tending Engineer. 

11665. They can write to the Superintending 
Engineer asking him, for example, to repair such 
and such a building, or such and such a road, 
but it rests .within the discretion of the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer as to whether he does it or not? 
—Quite so; but the Superintending Engineer 
would not ordinarily decline to do it. 


11649. An officer says that he requires two horses 
in order to go about a particular area, and that, 
therefore, the State must pay him the upkeep of 
those two horses ; hypothetically is it not possible 
that an offioer might also use those two horses for 
his own private advantage?—In the abstract I 
say that he could only claim from Government the 
cost of the horses which he was bound to maintain 
for his Government work. 

11650. And in most cases he is supposed to keep 
a horse for Government work by virtue of his 
position ; a Civilian, for instance, is supposed to 
keep up a certain number of horses ; docs he get 
a fixed horse allowance?—There is no such rule 
laid down. If an officer is posted to a very expen¬ 
sive place he would not spend more than he is 
obliged to. 

11651. May there not be a difference of opinion 
with regard to conveyance allowance, which is a 
matter outside the ordinary rule?—I do not think 
there is any chance of a difference of opinion as 
to the necessity. 

11652. (Mr. Hichens.) You arc responsible for 
roads and buildings?—Yes. 

11653. Do you prepare the budget in regard to 
those matters?—Yes, the budget is made out by 
works estimates from the Superintending Engineers. 
The Superintending Engineers make out the budget 
for their circles. 

11654. Does the circle correspond to an adminis¬ 
trative district?—No. 

11655. Do the Superintending Engineers consult 
the several Deputy Commissioners in the districts 
concerned?—Yes, very freely. 

11656. Are Commissioners consulted at all?—Yes. 

11657. Then the proposals are sent with their 
comments to you, and you compile the budget 
from these various statements?—Yes. 


11666. Yon do not think it advisable that the 
Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner, as the 
case may be, should have further powers in that 
matter. To put an extreme case, you would not 
reverse the process, that is to say, give the Com¬ 
missioner a certain grant in respect of Public 
Works, and give him the discretion which now 
vests in the Superintending Engineer?—The dis¬ 
cretion which lies with the Superintending 
Engineer is to sanction estimates after they have 
been approved generally; that is a professional 
matter which the Commissioner would not be able 
to do. But as regards the alteration of heads of 
the budget, I think the Commissioner, in matters 
which concern him, would be quite as competent to 
do it as the Superintending Engineer. 

11667. But on the other hand there is a certain 
amount of latitude, for example, as to whether 
this or that road or building should be repaired, 
or this, that, or the other building should be 
begun or taken in hand first?—Yes. 

11668. At present the Superintending Engineer 
is responsible for that ?—I do not think there is 
any hard-and-fast rule. As to whether a depar¬ 
ture is to be made from what has been laid down 
in the budget, just as much weight is given to 
what the Commissioner would say as to what the 
Superintending Engineer would say. 

11669. But the final word rests with the Super¬ 
intending Engineer?—No, it rests with the Local 
Government; the Superintending Engineer can¬ 
not alter that; he cannot make any change him¬ 
self. 

11670. (Mr. Duff.) Are you in general agree¬ 
ment with the opinion laid down in the Lieutenant- 
Governor's note about recruiting the Provincial 
Service locally, and that all appointments above 
Rs. 250 a month should be placed in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service?—Yes. 


11658. In your compilation, you do not feel 
obliged to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commissioner as against your local Superintending 
Engineer?—I should give any recommendation of 
a Commissioner very great weight; in fact-, if a 
Commissioner recommended a thing I would not 
overrule that without going back to him again. 


11671. Suppose you wanted 10 men in the Pro¬ 
vincial Service; would you enlist them by compe¬ 
titive examination?—I should think that might 
be one way of doing it. 

11672. And the same rule would apply to the 
Subordinate Service, supposing you did not get 
properly qualified men in the province itself ?—Yes. 


11659. But, that having been done, the budget 11673. (Sir Frckric Lely.) What, briefly, are 
is submitted in the ordinary way; when it is thc relations between the Deputy Commissioner 
passed, the money voted in respect of each district and his Executive Engineer ? They are about on the 
is practically allotted to the Superintending same standing. 

Engineers?—Yes. 11674. And each on his own footing?—I think 

11660. And they can within certain limits ex- so - 
pend that money without further sanction?—In 11675. They have absolutely nothing to do with 
the case of works which have been approved each other, practically?—Not more than if they 

administratively; but occasionally, I think, money were agents of two separate houses of business, 

gets put into the budget for works which have not we will say?—That is so, except in so far as their 

been so approved. interests are the same in a great many cases. 
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11676. And so far as they may be personally 
friendly with each other?—Yes. 

11677. Suppose the Executive Engineer was 
carrying on a work, and the Head of the District 
came to know in the course of his touring that tho 
rates on it were excessive—much higher than was 
justified by the prices of labour and material in 
the district at the time ; would you consider it his 
duty to say anything, or do anything?—Yes, dis¬ 
tinctly. He ought to inform the Executive 
Engineer, and if the Executive Engineer did not 
take any action I think he should inform the 
Commissioner, and the Commissioner would take, 
action. Ho would write either to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, or to me. 

11678. Suppose he wrote to the Superintending 
Engineer and the Superintending Engineer said, 
“ It is according to the sanctioned schedule of 
rates, and I do not propose to do any more in the 
matter ”; would anything else happen automa¬ 
tically, or would the suggestion be allowed to 
drop?—It would depend upon whether the Com¬ 
missioner was satisfied with that reply or not ; if 
he thought the work could have been done more 
cheaply, and that the Superintending Engineer 
was not correct, he would refer the matter to 
Government. 

11679. Are you quite clear that, as a matter of 
fact, the Deputy Commissioner would not be con¬ 
sidered as interfering beyond his own province in 
taking note of a matter like that?—He might be 
so considered by the Executive Engineer con¬ 
cerned, but I think the other people, the superior 
officers, would be only too pleased. 

11680. Still, it would be a very unusual thing 
for him to do, and probably it would create fric¬ 
tion between him and the Executive Engineer?— 
It might. 

11681. Might that be avoided by laying it down 
clearly that the Deputy Commissioner, as Head of 
the District, is bound to take notice of anything 
of that kind?—Yes. 


The Hon. Mr. H. W. V. Colki 

11690. (Chairman.) You are Chief Engineer 
and Secretary to the Government in the Public 
Works Department?—Yes. 

11691. Your duties are co-equal with the Joint 
Secretaries?—Yes; we have got each our own 
departments, but T control the personnel on both 
6ides. 

11692. Will you describe briefly the organisation 
of the department in Burma?—The sanctioned 
cadre strength of the permanent Engineering Staff, 


Public Works Department, Burma, is: — 

Chief Engineers ... ... ... 2 

Superintending Engineers including 
Sanitary Engineer, but excluding 
Superintending Engineer Architect 7 
Executive Engineers ... ... ... 41 

Assistant Engineers ... ... ... 42 

In addition a Superintending Engineer Archi¬ 
tect has been sanctioned temporarily for a period 
of three years from October, 1905. An Executive 


Engineer is supplied from the Burma establish¬ 
ment to the Administration of the Andaman 
Islands, the cadre strength having been increased 
by one officer for this purpose. As regards the 
subordinate establishment, the cadre number of 
Upper Subordinates is 97, of whom one, a Super¬ 
visor, 2nd grade, is supplied to the Administration 
of the Andaman Islands. Lower Subordinates are 
entertained within a fixed money limit. 

The above establishment has been supplemented 
by the engagement of temporary Engineers for 
the Engineer staff and temporary Upjter Subordi¬ 
nates for the Subordinate staff. There are at 
present about 26 temporary Engineers of whom 4 
(one of these recommended to be brought on the 
permanent staff) are Covenanted Engineers 
appointed by the Secretary of State for five years. 
The permanent Engineer and Upper Subordinate 
staffs have never reached the full cadre strength, 


11682. Suppose the Executive Engineer is 
making a road, and he gets metal from a certain 
place, and the Deputy Commissioner, boing an 
observant man, thinks that quite as good metal 
might be got from a nearer place and, therefore, 
at cheaper rates. (Would it not be considered as 
interfering if he put that down on paper?—Not 
at all ; on the contrary people would be extremely 
pleased if he would. 

11683. I can understand your being pleased as 
Head of the Department, but how about the 
Executive Engineer: would there not be friction 
there?—1 do not think so. Taking it all round, 
the relations are so good between the .Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers and the Deputy Commissioner that 
if the Deputy Commissioner were to give any kind 
of assistance of that sort, the Superintending 
Engineer would be very pleased. 

11684. But, according to the rules of the admin¬ 
istration as laid down, would the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner be expected to interfere in a matter like 
that?—I do not think the rules would prevent any 
such interference. 

11685. Would it not be considered rather an 
unusual thing for him to do?—Yes, it would. 

11686. Now, as to the Inspector-General; his 
duties, as you describe them, are to carry the ex¬ 
perience of one province to another province all 
round India?—I think so. 

11687. At that rate he would scarcely be quite 
efficient for his work in less than three years, shall 
we say; he cannot in loss than that timo acquire 
sufficient general information to be useful to the 
fullest extent?—It would depend on what his pre¬ 
vious experience was. 

11688. I am assuming that his previous experi¬ 
ence had been confined to one province?—Then I 
think it would be so. 

11689. You would say that to appoint a man for 
six months to an appointment like that would bo 
rather an anomaly?—I should think so. 

(The icitncss ■withdrew ) 


and are still much below full strength. The opera¬ 
tion of the department consists in the erection and 
maintenance of civil buildings for all the Govern¬ 
ment departments, including residential houses 
for officials with provincial and Incorporated Local 
Funds ; the erection and maintenance of military 
works and buildings ; the construction and main¬ 
tenance of roads, of light-houses along the coast ; 
of embankments along the river Irrawaddy and 
drainage, works wherever required ; of the construc¬ 
tion, management and control of provincial irri¬ 
gation works and of large major irrigation works 
made with imperial funds, and the distribution 
of irrigation water from these canals ; and the 
design and construction of waterworks and sanitary 
works in towns. 

The province is divided into five Superintending 
Engineers’ circles for all Public Works except 
irrigation, and one Superintending Engineer’s circle 
for irrigation solely, whose operations are confined 
almost entirely to Upper Burma. The Sanitary 
Engineer, who is also a Superintending Engineer, 
attends to sanitary work in the whole province. 
There is also a Superintending Engineer Architect 
who is entrusted with the designs for, and super¬ 
vision of. the construction of the large public 
buildings in Rangoon, and is also employed in the 
.preparation of designs for important buildings in 
Burma generally. 

The addition of Upper Burma to the British 
possessions, and the extension of the limits of 
this province to its present boundaries, necessarily 
produced a large expansion in the operations of the 
department, and in consequence the staff was in¬ 
creased from time to time to meet the rapidly 
increasing demands for buildings and other Public 
Works required for administrative purposes, for 
improvements to communications everywhere, and 
for the provision of greater facilities for the 
development of trade. The present cadre numbers 
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for the provincial establishment of Engineer Offi¬ 
cers and Upper Subordinates, and the money limits 
laid down for employment of Lower Subordinates, 
were sanctioned less than three years ago, but 
already this scale and limit have been found to 
be inadequate, and advantage has been taken of 
the permission to the Local Government to supple¬ 
ment Engineers and temporary subordinates. This 
temporary establishment has now reached a large 
proportion of the total, and show's every tendency 
of steady growth ; it is a question whether a 
revision in the scale of the permanent establish¬ 
ment is not again desirable, and the necessity for 
such a large supplementary establishment removed 
thereby ox reduced. In connection with reorgani¬ 
zation two important questions appear likely to 
come under consideration, the organization of the 
Provincial Service, and the system now followed 
in engaging temporary Engineers and other tem¬ 
porary establishment, with special reference to 
the remunerations and prospects of advancement 
available to such establishment. It is suggested 
that the members of the Provincial Service should 
be placed on a separate list from the Imperial 
Service for promotion, and the recruitment for the 
Provincial Service should continue to be n*ade as 
at present in India. Appointments should be made 
by the Local Government within a fixed cadre 
number. All the present members of the Upper 
Subordinate Establishment drawing salaries of 
Rs. 260 and upwards should be transferred to the 
Provincial Service and given gazetted rank. Below 
Rs. 250 there should be one Subordinate Service, 
all appointments t-o which would be made by the 
Local Government, -who may obtain recruits from 
any source which the Local Government considers 
suitable and available. The Local Government 
might be given the power to transfer well recom¬ 
mended Subordinates of the higher grades from the 
Subordinate to the Provincial Service. 

As regards the delegation of powers to Provincial 
Governments the following suggestions are made. 
Increased financial powers may be given in the 
matter of sanctioning estimates. The existing limit 
of Rs. 60,000 in the case of imperial works in 
Burma may be raised to two lakhs. In the case 
of provincial and local funds it is proposed that 
the power of sanction may be unlimited. It may 
seem somewhat revolutionary to say that there 
should be no control over expenditure of provincial 
funds, and that a very great development in the 
delegation of powers is reached by this proposal 
on the present limit of sanction to works costing 
up to Rs. 10,00,000, wdiich is also the limit of the 
powers of the Government of India itself. It 
would, however, be generally conceded that the 
Local Government is the best judge of its require¬ 
ments as to public works, and as to the designs 
most suited to the conditions and to the methods 
of execution of the same. On some occasions the 
sribmission of a large project for approval would 
appear to be a mere formal procedure, when pro¬ 
fessional scrutiny of the project is clearly uncalled 
for. For example, it is decided that an irrigation 
work, one of several canals originally constructed 
by the people of the country, but subsequently 
taken over, improved, and -maintained by Govern¬ 
ment with provincial funds, should be further re¬ 
modelled and extended and provided with the 
necessary distributory channels for efficient work¬ 
ing ; the project is clearly remunerative in return 
and will be beneficial in its results, but the expendi¬ 
ture to be incurred in its completion cannot be 
retained within the limit of ten lakhs for works, 
while the designs for the project are of ordinary 
nature and call for no special attention. Here 
the reference of such a project to the Government 
of India for approval and sanction to the expendi¬ 
ture would appear to be superfluous, and the Local 
Government should have the power to deal with 
such works. 

There have been no administrative reforms except 
in establishment matters. Briefly these reforms 
have been initiated in the case of subordinate 
establishments by the provincial Government, and 
in the case of superior establishment by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Proposals for changes in the cadre 
numbers of Engineers as well as Upper Subordinates 
have necessarily been put forward by the Local 
Government. Changes in internal organization 
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India. Similarly, changes in the administrative —— 
units of circle and divisional charges have been 12 Dec., 1907. 
proposed by the Local Government. It would be 
desirable to allow provincial Governments to 
develop their -administration on their own lines, as 
experience or the appearance of new conditions calls 
for changes in existing methods. Local Govern¬ 
ments -would no doubt be glad to avail themselves 
of suggestions of reform introduced by other pro¬ 
vinces, if such reforms were found suited to the 
local conditions of Burma. 

As a general rule the right of appeal should 
extend to the authority immediately superior to the 
authority to which the appellant is subordinate or 
by whom he has been appointed. In the case of 
appointments made under the authority of the Local 
Government, the right of appeal to the Government 
of India would apply, but this right might be 
restricted to permanent employes , and not extended 
to temporary establishment. This rule should be 
applicable to temporary establishment -also gene¬ 
rally, but perhaps it should not extend to the menial 
establishment who may be made dependent on their 
immediate superior officer, except when the question 
of pension is affected. 

I am not aware that the demands for returns and 
information from the Local Government have in¬ 
creased of late years. Within -the department 
certain officers of other departments call periodically 
for information from Executive Engineers which 
practically amount to unauthorized returns, but 
these demands are local and of no special import¬ 
ance. 

As far as Public Works Department is concerned, 
Commissioners have been afforded full opportunity 
and means to exercise their influence and express 
their views on Public Works in their divisions. 

The Commissioner is -kept fully informed of pro¬ 
posals for new works and of the progress made in 
carrying them out. The Superintending Engineer 
obtains the views of the Commissioner before sub¬ 
mitting his proposals for works to the Head of the 
Department, and the plans and estimates are for¬ 
warded for sanction through the Civil Officers. 
Commissioners are consulted as to the relative 
urgency of new civil works of all kinds, and as to 
the selection of such as should be included in the 
budget on receipt of sanction to the estimate. 
Commissioners also receive from the Superintending 
Engineer copies of extracts from the inspection 
reports relating to matters likely to be of interest 
generally, and to the progress -made with works. 

Every question haring any bearing on administra¬ 
tion in his division is referred to the Commissioner 
for his views. 

In this department the Irrigation Officer only is 
required to be in personal contact w-ith the people, 
as he is entrusted with the control and management 
of Government irrigation works. This authority 
has devolved on him only within the last two 
years, since the passing of the Burma Canal Act. 

Prior to the Act coming into force, authority lay 
solely with the Civil Officers, the Irrigation Officer 
being then considered the assistant to the Deputy 
Commissioner, and his expert referee in canal 
management and water distribution. In conse¬ 
quence, the people were accustomed to ignore the 
existence of the Irrigation Officer -When they wished 
to make complaints or required assistance or arbi¬ 
trations in their irrigation interests, and to go to 
the Civil Officers directly. The people are gradu¬ 
ally beginning to see that the Irrigation Officer is 
the authority who now adjudicates, and to co-me to 
him freely, and will apply to him with more 
confidence as the Irrigation Officer moves about 
their villages freely. In Northern India the Irri¬ 
gation Officer has still better opportunities for per¬ 
sonal contact with the people, in that he is the 
assessing and remitting officer also for all irriga¬ 
tion revenue, but this authority of assessing 
revenue is not at present entrusted to the Irrigation 
Officer in Burma. 

Most Executive Officers possess a fair colloquial 
knowledge of Burmese, except very young officers, 
and have to pass the Lower Standard examination 
in that language. It has been proposed that 
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Irrigation Officers on account of their being in such 
close contact with the people should be required 
to possess a higher proficiency in Burmese, and 
exhibit it by passing the Higher Standard examina¬ 
tion. As, however, such higher knowledge is not 
asked for from the members generally of the 
department, it will not be possible to enforce the 
rule in the case of Irrigation Officers, who are 
numerically few, without some special inducement 
in the shape of an extra allowance after passing, 
in addition to the remuneration laid down for 
passing in the Higher Standard of the language. 

No increase is at present necessary in the ad¬ 
ministrative part of the staff, but a revision of the 
scale for the executive staff (Executive and Assistant 
Engineers) is necessary now, as the numbers of 
Assistant Engineers for sub-divisional charges are 
insufficient. The deficiency is being made up by 
the employment, in excess it is thought, of Upper 
Subordinates, Temporary Engineers and Temporary 
Subordinates in charge of sub-divisions. 

The areas and extent of division charges are 
reduced or enlarged, and their grouping in circle 
charges re-arranged from time to time in accord¬ 
ance with the requirements of works or to corre¬ 
spond with changes in district charges. No 
suggestions in this connection are called for. But 
it may be found desirable, if the Provincial Sea-vice 
is placed -in a separate list from the Imperial 
Service in respect to pay and promotion, to reserve 
a ferw divisional. charges of less importance for 
Provincial Service members, who may have arrived 
at the experience and corresponding position of 
Imperial Service .members as Executive Officers. 

I do not think that transfers are intentionally 
made unnecessarily frequently, but they are 
usually dependent on the departures of officers on 
leave. Of course young officers should not be 
moved from their charges merely to benefit a 
senior, unless there is good reason for the change. 
Officers require long local experience to become of 
full use to the State ; it takes time for an officer 
to become acquainted with the district and works, 
and on this acoount he should not be transferred 
in the period between return from long leave and 
departure again on the same, unless the period of 
service is lengthy, or, say, over three years. The 
present rule, that in cases of leave not exceeding 
six nveeks in extent, when the officer proceeding on 
leave is intended to return to the same post, the 
officer should be temporarily relieved by the avail¬ 
able officer nearest him, is an excellent one, and 
tends to reduce the frequency of transfers, and to 
prevent the dislocation of administrative arrange¬ 
ments. 

There is much room for improvement in the 
present organization of the department, and great 
advantage would result in efficiency, in saving of 
office work, and in rapidity of execution of public 
works by the delegation of extended powers to 
Chief, Superintending and Executive Engineers. 
The sanction to a project would be administrative 
sanction based on a report, an estimate, and suffi¬ 
cient plans to explain what is proposed in the 
project. The administrative sailction would not 
supply the authority to commence woik, but de¬ 
tailed plans and estimates would first b? sanctioned 
and funds allotted. The Superintending Engineer 
would be responsible for the preparation of the 
working plans and estimates. Under existing 
rules the Superintending Engineer has power to 
sanction, without reference, estimates for works up 
to Rs. 10,000 ; such low powers should undoubtedly 
be extended, and limits of Rs. 50,000 in the case 
of imperial works and of Rs. 1,00,000, or oven 
more, for provincial works, have been suggested. 
There appears, however, to be no reason why 
powers should be limited even to this extent, and 
why Superintending Engineers should not sanction 
estimates up to the limit of the administrative 
sanction given, fresh administrative sanction being 
necessary if the original sanction is likely to be 
exceeded, subject, however, to the rule of sub¬ 
mitting, for consideration of, and approval by, the 
Chief Engineer, such detailed plans and estimates 
as the Chief Engineer may require to be submitted 
to him at the time of intimation of administrative 
sanction, or may oall for subsequently. Superin¬ 
tending Engineers have now full poweT as regards 


sanctions for repair works, and the above proposal 
is merely an extension of the system to works, 
subject to certain control by the Chief Engineer. 
Similarly, it is thought that Executive Engineers 
should receive full powers of sanction to repair 
works within the budget grants, and to all minor 
works and special repair works up to Rs. 2,500, 
the present limit being Rs. 200, and in special 
cases to Rs. 500 only. 

In the Public Works Department decentraliza¬ 
tion should be accompanied by re-organization, if 
the full beneficial rosults are to be expected from 
a large measure of decentralization. Officers to 
whom large powers are delegated should be re¬ 
lieved of much clerical labour and routine work, 
to afford them more leisure to exercise their duties, 
administrative or executive, and to tour fre¬ 
quently around their charges for inspection pur¬ 
poses. It has been suggested that towards this 
end relief may be obtained by relieving Executive 
Engineers of much of their account work, which 
may be more concentrated in the Examiner's office, 
to which also establishment and budget work and 
management may be transferred from the Secre¬ 
tariat and circle offices. Also that the Secre¬ 
tarial office may relieve the circle office of some of 
the clerioal work, and the circle office then be 
reduced in extent considerably. 

11693. Does the Sanitary Engineer refer sanitary 
questions to your department after they have been 
before the Sanitary Board ?—They come to me 
as Chief Engineer for consideration (if the project, 
before they are put before the Sanitary Board. 

11694. Are you satisfied that the Engineering 
Officers whom you have received during the last 
two or three years have been in every way up to 
the standard of previous years?—Yes. 

11695. How long do they take to learn the 
language?—The Burmese language is a difficult 
one, much more so than Hindustani ; for this rea¬ 
son they are given a longer period in which to pass 
the examination. 

11696. How long are they given?—Five years for 
the Lower Standard, two years for the Colloquial 
Standard. 

11697. You agree with the proposals with regard 
to the organization of the Provincial Service, that 
they should be placed on a separate list from the 
Imperial Sendee for promotion ?—Yes. 

11698. And that the Local Government should 
have power to transfer subordinates of the higher 
grades from the Sudordinate to the Provincial 
Service ?—Yes. 

11699. You have had experience of irrigation not, 
only in this province, but in the Punjab?—Yes; 

I was an Irrigation Officer there. 

11700. In the Punjab the Irrigation Officer is the 
officer actually in charge of the distribution of 
irrigation from field to field?—Yes. 

11701. Have you any of that kind of irrigation 
in this province?—-Under orders issued just lately, 
the Irrigation Officer does the actual distribution 
here. 

11702. So that now your department is respon¬ 
sible, not only for the conducting of water to the 
distributing channels, but for the actual distribu¬ 
tion of water from field to field?—Yes. 

11703. Are the relations between the Irrigation 
Officer and the population generally satisfactory ?— 
The distribution has only come into the hands of 
the Irrigation Officer in the last two years. The 
people have always been accustomed to go to the 
Civil Officer—the District Officer—and it would 
take them some little time to understand that the 
matter is now in the hands of the Irrigation 
Officer ; they still go to the District Officer, hut he 
always refers them to the Irrigation Officer on the 
spot. 

11704. Has the number of complaints about 
water and the want of water and any questions of 
that sort increased during the last two years?—I 
do not know ; they would go more to the local 
officers. The local officers have not brought any¬ 
thing of that sort to my notice. 
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11705. Has that change of administration either 
increased the demand for water or enabled you to 
save the supply of water?—It is intended, of 
course, to economise water distribution, because 
the Irrigation Officer, being on the spot, and know¬ 
ing what the requirements are, is able to see how 
he can distribute the water in all its various 
channels to the best advantage and in the most 
economical way. 

11706. Has it resulted in an economy of water?— 
There is a better distribution. 

11707. Taking the same area, can you supply it 
with less water than you did before, or has there 
been an economy in working?—There has been am 
economy in working, because the Irrigation Officer 
knows more about what is required. 

11708. Would you agree with the last witness 
that the relations of your department with the 
Commissioner are happy ?—Yes. 

11709. And you think the Commissioner gets all 
that he ought to get in the way of consultation as 
to works?—Yes. 

11710. He is quite able to inform your depart¬ 
ment as to which are the best works to spend 
money upon?—Yes, and of course he tells d! what 
are the requirements of the division. 

11711. *And your department follows his advice? 
—Yes. 

11712. If there is a difference of opinion between 
you and the Commissioner, have you to refer that 
to the Lieutenant-Governor?—Yes. 

11713. Do you make many transfers of your 
officers?—No, generally only for officers going on 
leave. 

11714. How long do your officers stay in their 
charges?—The Executive Engineer and the Assist¬ 
ant Engineers stay'two or three years. So does 
the Irrigation Engineer. 

11715. Is not the Irrigation Officer brought into 
much closer contact with the population of a pro¬ 
vince than the Executive Engineer, and, therefore, 
is it not very desirable that he should be retained 
for a longer period in his charge?—He generally 
is ; he is very seldom moved. There is no special 
provision. 

11716. Might not special provision be required ? 
—I do not think there is necessity for it; unless 
there is absolute necessity the officer is very seldom 
moved. Here in Burma we have very few irri¬ 
gation charges. 

11717. How large is the district which an Irriga¬ 
tion Engineer’s district covers?—There is one canal 
in which the irrigation is 4,000 to 5,000 acres ; per¬ 
haps you might say about 250,000 acres in one 
year. 

11718. Would ho have to know every cultivator 
on that charge?—He would not know every culti¬ 
vator. 

11719. Would it not be very desirable that he 
should ?—He could not do that. 

11720. Perhaps the aotual distribution is done by 
a subordinate?—Yo>s. 

11721, However, you would agree 'generally that 
it would be desirable to keep an Irrigation Officer 
longer in his charge than any other officer?—Yes. 

11722. And you would pay attention to that as 
far as you could?—Certainly. 

11723. Do you suggest that there is any delega¬ 
tion of power (outside the points you have men¬ 
tioned) either by yourself to your subordinates or 
from your superiors to yourself, which could be 
advantageously carried out?—No. I have in¬ 
cluded in my memorandum everything I have 
thought of. 

11724. (Mr. Butt.) About the Burma Canal 
Act: you say that “Prior to the Act coming into 
force authority lay solely with the Civil Officers, 
the Irrigation Officer being then considered the 
assistant to the Deputy Commissioner.” Has the 
Deputy Commissioner now any sort of control over 
the Irrigation Officer?—No. 


11725. As a matter of fact, when the people 
have any grievances to represent do they gener¬ 
ally come to the Deputy Commissioner, or to the 
Irrigation Officer?—If they have any grievances 
with reference to the distribution of water they 
come of course to the Executive Engineer; they 
are supposed to do that. They have been used 
to going to the Civil Officer for so long that they 
have not quite got into the way of coming solely 
to the Irrigation Officer, but they are doing that 
now; they are referred to the Irrigation Officer 
with reference to any water distribution. When 
it is a question of remission of revenue or any¬ 
thing of that sort, that is not given by the Irriga¬ 
tion Officer yet; it is entirely the District Officer 
who looks after that ; he does the revenue assess¬ 
ments ; so of course the people have to go to the 
District Officer with any complaint with reference 
to revenue. 

11726. Is it proposed to transfer the collection 
of revenue also to the Engineer?—No. 

11727. Is the Deputy Commissioner the officer 
who would make, or recommend, remissions in case 
there was a failure of crops?—Yes. 

11728. Is it not natural, therefore, that people 
would go to him, if there were any complaints to 
make, rather than to the Irrigation Officer?—You 
mean with regard to the insufficiency of irrigation 
water; they would of course. 

11729. Do you think it desirable, therefore, that 
he should have some control over the Irrigation 
Officer in the matter of the distribution of water? 
—No; you have to do the whole thing or not at 
all; you cannot have a divided authority ; either 
you must entrust it to the Deputy Commissioner 
entirely and put the Irrigation Officer under him, 
or you must entrust it to the Irrigation Officer 
and let the Deputy Commissioner have no voice 
in it. 

11730. We have had it in evidence that in the 
older provinces, like Madras, though the Irriga¬ 
tion Officer has been independent for a long time, 
still the people go to the Collector and the com¬ 
plaint is made that they do not get speedy re¬ 
dress because the Collector has no power ; do you 
agree in that opinion?—No. 

11731. Is thero a division between major and 
minor irrigation works in this province?—Yes. 

11732. Are the minor irrigation works also done 
by the Public Works Department ?—Yes. By 
minor irrigation works I mean provincial irriga¬ 
tion works. Under the new Burma Canal Act 
there are what are called minor canals; there are 
a number of very small works scattered about, and 
it is intended to make these over to district con¬ 
trol management, and repair and maintenance; 
these are the minor canals. They have all been 
notified, and the Deputy Commissioner or the Dis¬ 
trict Officer will look after them. The villagers 
are supposed to carry out the maintenance. No 
provincial funds are expended on the minor works; 
they are under the supervision of tho District 
Officer. Anything outside these minor canals are 
Government provincial works, or major imperial 
works, and these are looked after by the Public 
Works Department. 

11733. In undertaking the construction of new 
irrigation works is the question mainly derided on 
considerations of their being likely to pay?—Yes. 

11734. So that if the Engineer gives his opinion 
that a particular work is not likely to pay 5 per 
cent, or 6 per cent., or whatever the rate may be, 
the work is not generally undertaken?—Yes. 

11735. Do you not think that the main object 
of these great irrigation works is to save crops?— 
Certainly. 

11736. And that in certain cases, though the 
immediate return may not be very profitable, yet 
by saving crops and saving land revenue the 
ultimate return to the Government would be 
equally good?—Yes. 

11737 In those cases, is it your opinion that 
the works should be undertaken?—These are works 
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11738. Have there been any protective works 
constructed recently or within the last 10 or 15 
years?—No; they are not wanted much; we have 
no famines here; this province is very different 
from others. 

11739. (Sir Sfeyning Edgerhy.) Your department 
numbers about 90 all told?—Ninety-two. We 
want more men. 

11740. Is the number you have sufficient to 
make a self-conftiined deportment ?—Wc want an 
increase in the scale; we have not got sufficient. 


agree?—I do not know; there has only been one 
Inspector-General of Irrigation appointed; 1 think 
one man would do. 

11754. Have you found great help and assist¬ 
ance from the one Inspector-General?—He has 
only been lately appointed, about two years. 

11755. Has he not been to Burma?—Yes, he 
has been to Burma ; he was of great assistance; 
he went into various questions and expressed his 
opinions and passed orders. 

11756. Passed orders?—He did not pass his 
orders to us; he reported to the Government of 
India, and the Government of India sent his 
views on various questions to the Local Govern¬ 
ment through the Secretary of the Public Works 
Department. 


11741. But you recommend that all your 
Imperial Officers should be on a provincial list ; 
are the numbers sufficient to secure adequate pro¬ 
motion and so on?—Yes, the promotion is entirely 
in the province, through the executive grades. 

11742. But you may get. a Superintending 
Engineer brought in from another province?—That 
is very seldom done; when a vacancy occurs in 
the Superintending Engineer grade we send up 
our recommendation for a successor; the Govern¬ 
ment of India may consider that a man in another 
province has a better claim because he has not 
any chance of promotion to the Superintending 
Engineor grade in his own province, and they may 
send him over here ; otherwise even promotions to 
the Superintending Engineer grades will follow. 

11743. Is it unusual for you to get a first grade 
Executive Engineer sent to you as Superintending 
Engineer from another province because it 
deferred promotion in that province?—Yes, unless 
of course we ask for one. 

11744. If it occurs, is it a considerable dis¬ 
appointment to your senior men here?—Yes 

11745. But suppose it does happen, does the 
want of knowledge of the language make a great 
difficulty?—Of course it would at first. 

11746. Is such an officer obliged to pass in the 
language if he comes here?—No. 

11747. So that practically he will not do so?— 
No. 

11748. A Superintending Engineer of course, 
especially the Irrigation Superintending Engineer, 
ought to be able to talk to the people?—Yes. 

11749. So that, so far, it would be an improve¬ 
ment if you had a Provincial Service; your men 
would always know the language?—Yes. In the 
case of irrigation, irrigation being a special sub¬ 
ject and a special branch, the Government of 
India has laid down that the Superintending 
Engineer of the irrigation circle should come from 
India, until the Executive Engineers here have 
received sufficient training and experience of 
irrigation works. All our Superintending 
Engineers and Irrigation Engineers have come 
over from the other side except one man. 

11750. If none of them know the language, does 
that not cause a certain amount of difficulty?— 
I suppose it would. I myself have come over from 
India ; I do not know the language. The difficulty 
is that you cannot speak with the people of the 
country; you have to depend on being told what 
a man means, and that is of course a great draw¬ 
back. 

11751. Your Engineers have only to pass the 
Lower Standard, and they are allowed five years 
to pass it in? Is that not rather a low standard 
and rather a long time?—No, it is laid down in 
the Code; it is two years for the Lower Standard 
in Hindustani ; Burmese is a much more difficult 
language, and the period for the Lower Standard 
in Burmese is five years. 

11752. Does any other Service in Burma get 
such a long time as that to pass the Lower Stan¬ 
dard?—I do not know. 

11753. Mr. Lees said he thought Inspectors- 
General were wholly good, and he thought there 
ought to be two or three more of them. Do you 


11757. Did they adopt them as orders?—Yes, we 
carried them out as far as we could. 

11758. Did the Government of India adopt his 
views and convert them into orders?—Yes, thev 
did. 

11759. Did they overrule the Local Govern¬ 
ment’s recommendations, or were his proposals in 
accord%nce with them?—They passed on to us the 
recommendations made by the Inspector-General 
to carry them out as far as possible. 'Jhose are 
all technical matters. 

11760. Matters as to which you and he had 
consulted and practically agreed?—Yes. 

11761. As to this memorandum by His Honour: 
I supposo you were consulted?—Yes, I gave him 
the memoranda and from that he drafted this 
note. 

11762. In your evidence, when you propose cer¬ 
tain delegations, those are your own views?—Yes. 

11763. (Mr. Meyer.) You mention among your 
functions military works ; are they not carried out 
by a special .Military Service?—Not in Burma. 

11761. Have you a Military Works Service 
here ?—No. 

11765. Arc you the Chief Military Works 
Engineer for the province of Burma?—Yes. 

11766. And as such subordinate to the military 
authorities?—No, we correspond with the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Military Department. The 
Superintending Engineer and the Executive 
Engineers carry out military works just as part 
of their own regular ordinary work. 

11767. Practically, there is not enough work for 
a separate Military Works Sendee 1—That is it. 

11768. Does the Irrigation Superintending En¬ 
gineer take on the irrigation work in the province 
and none of the other Superintending Engineers 
deal with any irrigation matters whatever?—Yes. 

11769. By irrigation matters you mean canals?— 
Yes, and tanks. 

11770. Therefore, you have one Engineer to deal 
with all the tanks and canals and other irrigation 
works in the province, and you have five others 
who are merely dealing with roads and bridges?— 
There is only part of the province where irrigation 
works are required ; that is what is called the dry 
zone—'the central portion mainly of Upper Burma. 

11771. Yon think that, having regard to the 
climatic conditions of the province, that is suffi¬ 
cient distribution?—Yes. 

11772. In Northern India, as you are aware, the 
Irrigation Executive Engineer is distinct from the 
Buildings and Roads En»gineer. Is that the case 
in Burma also?—In the irrigation circle. 

11773. Therefore the distinction exists with re¬ 
gard to the Executive Engineer as well as with 
regard to the Superintending Engineer?—Yes. 

11774. Are your Irrigation Engineers temporary 
men, as they often are in the Punjab, or are they 
on the permanent establishment?—They are on 
the establishment. 

11775. You say that as soon as circumstances 
will permit you will go on to the Punjab system 
and give the whole control of the water-supply to 
one man?—Yes. 
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11776. It had been suggested that in regard to 
expenditure from the District Cess, administrative 
sanction might be given by Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners within certain limits. I 
asked Mr. Leas whether, if a Commissioner re¬ 
ceived a budget allotment for the purpose, he 
might not also give administrative sanction in 
regal'd to minor works executed from general 
revenues; Mr. Lees said he thought that that 
would be a good idea ; .what are. your views as to 
that ?—The Commissioner does not get any allot¬ 
ment at all. 

11777. But suppose he got any allotment, would 
you allow him to get a lump allotment and to 
give administrative sanction, instead of the matter 
going up to Govern/ment?—It is not usual; it is 
not intended, I think. 

11778. It would be a new departure ; I ask you 
whether you would be in favour of it?—I do not 
know that in connection with provincial funds the 
Commissioner should receive an allotment of 
funds. 

11779. You would allow him to do it with Dis¬ 
trict Cess funds but not with provincial funds?— 
Not with provincial funds. I would give him 
power to give administrative sanction, or adminis¬ 
trative approval, to works up to Rs. 10,000. At 
present it is up to Bs. 2,500 in the case of pro¬ 
vincial works, but I think it might be given up to 
Bs. 10,000 ; but the sanction would be given by 
the Superintending Engineer, who has the funds 
allotted to him. 

Colonel S. C. F. Peile, C.I.E., 

11785. (Chairman.) You are the Inspector- 
General of Police in Burma?—Yes. 

11786. Will you state briefly the organization of 
your department?—The Gazetted Staff of the 
police is on the civil side— 

Four Deputy Inspectors-General (including the 
Commissioner of the Rangoon Police, 
who holds independent charge). 

One Superintendent of Police Supplies. 
Forty-three District Superintendents. 
Thirty-eight Assistant Superintendents. 
Thirty-three Deputy Superintendents. 

And on the Military Police side, being all officers 
of the Indian or British Army— 

One Deputy Inspector-General. 

Fourteen Battalion Commandants (including 
two Adjutants for Lower Burma). 
Forty-one Assistant Commandants. 

There are roughly 15,000 Civil and 16,000 Mili¬ 
tary Police. 

I have to administer the above force, guard the 
Eastern, Northern, and Western Frontiers of 
Burma, where there is a succession of forts and 
posts occupied by the Military Police ; arrange for 
expeditions against transfrontier tribes ; maintain 
law and order in Burma, and supervise the pre¬ 
vention and detection of crime. 

Larger financial powers have lately been granted 
to the Government of India. The financial 

powers of the Local Government should be in¬ 

creased in the same proportion, so that they may 
bear the same ratio to the new powers of the 

Government of India as the old powers did. I 

would allow the Local Government to increase the 
salary of an existing appointment, the pay of 
which is already up to the limit of the Local 
Government's sanction, by 50 per cent.., provided 
the appointment has been in existence for not 
less than five years. I have in my own experi¬ 
ence known officers who have held the same ap¬ 
pointment on the same salary for several years. 
At the commencement of their tenure they were 
no doubt sufficiently paid, but in the course of 
time, as their family began to grow up, and chil¬ 
dren had to be educated; they found that the pay 
which suffices in their youth was quite insufficient 
in their middle age. Provincial Governments are 
naturally somewhat reluctant to approach the Im¬ 
perial Government for the enhancement of the 
salaries of individual officers, however deserving 
they may be. 


11780. Then your answer is in the negative so 
far as administrative sanction is concerned?—As 
far as administrative sanction is concerned, in¬ 
stead of its being necessary to go to the Local 
Government for sanction for Rs. 2,500, I would 
give a Commissioner power to decide whether the 
work up to Rs. 10,000 should be carried out. The 
actual sanction for the estimate of the allotted 
funds should lie with the Superintending Engineer ; 
he has the power of sanctioning now up to Rs. 
10 , 000 . 

11781. Is that divided control?—The Commis¬ 
sioner is to decide whether the work is worth carry¬ 
ing out, and the Superintending Engineer is to 
find the funds; is that it?—But that is the ar¬ 
rangement now up to Rs. 2,500 for provincial 
funds. 

11782. You would raise that to Its. 10,000?—Yes. 
It is simply a matter of saving references to the 
Local Government. 

11783. Do you have to make reference* unneces¬ 
sarily from yourself as Chief Engineer to yourself 
as Secretary to Government in order to obtain 
Government sanction ?—The Chief Engineer, as 
Secretary, docs certain sanctions ; as Chief En¬ 
gineer at present he has got no power. 

11784. With regard to a number of those points, 
do you sanction them as Secretary without 
troubling His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor at 
all? Might not matters of that description be 
delegated to the Chief Engineer?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

LA., was called and examined. 

The only Departments of the Government of 
India with which I have any business transactions 
are the Adjutant General in India, the Criminal 
Investigation Department, and the Ordnance De¬ 
partment. Under the order of the Ordnance 
Department the proceedings on the loss of a single 
empty cartridge case have to be countersigned and 
vised by me ; while the loss of a dummy cartridge, 
value one anna, has to be sanctioned by the Local 
Government. 

I would not curtail the right of appeal, but I 
would advise that the existing orders be strictly 
adhered to. At present they are evaded by the 
submission of “memorials” when appeals are re¬ 
jected by the final appellate authority. 

The influence of the Commissioner in connection 
with police matters is more than sufficient. 

The Police Manual urges District Superinten¬ 
dents of Police to make themselves personally ac¬ 
quainted as far as possible with the village head¬ 
men in their districts, and there would be more 
opportunity for so doing if the clerical work in 
their offices were less. There will no doubt be an 
improvement when all the recommendations of the 
Police Commission have been adopted. Executive 
Officers of the Police generally possess a very good 
knowledge of the vernacular. 

11787. With what department of the Government 
of Burma do you correspond?—With the Chief 
Secrota ry 

11788. Is there between him and yourself much 
correspondence which could be diminished?—There 
is a good deal of correspondence ; I do not know 
how it could be diminished. 

11789. Suppose you could have a free hand in 
getting rid of the existing regulations which require 
all this correspondence and reference, would you 
be able to suggest means by which unnecessary 
correspondence could be diminished ?—1 have made 
a few suggestions for increasing my powers finan¬ 
cially. 

11790. Outside what- you have proposed, you have 
nothing further to propose?—No. 

11791, Your correspondence with the Government 
of India is with the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment?—We have a Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment under the Deputy Inspector-General ; he can 
correspond direct with the Director at Simla. 

11792. Do you find that the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department interferes in any way with the 
internal economy of your force?—No, not at all. 
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11793. Does it make unnecessary suggestions, or 
ask for unnecessary statistics from you?—No, I 
think not. 

11794. Tour relations are of the happiest ?—Quite 
so. 

11795. You are unable to obtain a single cartridge 
case without the sanction of the Local Government? 
—-That is the Army Ordnance Department, under 
the Director-General of Ordnance. It is under the 
Military Supply Member. 

11796. Is that by order of the Local Government 
or by order of the Government of India ?—I think 
it is by the order of the Director-General of 
Ordnance. 

11797. Have you made representations to him on 
that point?—I have not, because the order is very 
recent. It was issued within the last two years ; 
it has something to do with thefts that have gone 
on in the Army Ordnance Department of ammuni¬ 
tion and so on, and it may have been issued for 
that reason. 

11798. Have you found that this order has occa¬ 
sioned a good deal of unnecessary correspondence, 
and could it usefully be done away with?—As far 
as I know it might be done away with. 

11799. Does that touch you on the military police 
side ?—It gets me on what I call the supply side ; 
we have a supply side here. 

11800. That is special to Burma?—Yes ; it is 
on that side that this touches me. I have to sign 
two committal proceedings and two sanctioning 
papers as well, that is to say, four papers for one 
empty cartridge case ; I might have to sign 40 or 
60 or more in a year ; I know there are several a 
week. 

11801. Do you, as a matter of fact, ever sign for 
a single case, or for an accumulation of cases?— 
No, I sign for every single case. A committee 
proceeds to sit upon it. and an enquiry is held as 
to how the loss has occurred ; it generally trans¬ 
pires that a man has failed to return a cartridge 
or something of that sort, or that a cartridge has 
fallen out, or that it was not given up at the range ; 
all that is sent to me with a long explanation, and 
I have to sign four times. 

11802. You propose that you should have the 
right to transfer Gazetted Officers below the rank 
of District Superintendents to Battalion Com¬ 
mandants, from one district to another?—Yes. The 
Lieutenant-Governor does it at present. I gene¬ 
rally settle it very quickly with him, but it is 
advisable that I should have the power if he is 
away. 

11803. As to rewards for the passing of examina¬ 
tions in the vernacular ; what sum does the total 
amount to?—It is Its. 1,000 for passing in Kachin 
or Chinese. I do not suppose there is more than 
Bs. 5,000 or Its. 6,000 exjiended in the Police 
Department during the year. 

11804. It would have to be extended under care¬ 
fully framed rules?—-A notification issues that the 
examination has been passed by a particular offi¬ 
cer ; that notification ought to cover my payment 
without my having to go up to the Government of 
India again. 

11805. Why should the power to exempt from 
passing departmental examinations be delegated 
to the Inspector-General?—I am the person really 
who ought to decide that matter. In the case of 
an old inspector, a Burman, say, of about 20 to 
25 years’ service, he may not be able to pass the 
examinations although he may be a really good 
officer in his own way ; a man of that kind does 
good service in the force, yet if I want to keep 
him, I have to go up to the Government. It is not 
a very serious matter one way or the other ; there 
are not very many cases, and when I do send them 
up I nearly always get sanction. 

11806. How many cases do you get in the year? 
—Anything between half a dozen and twenty. 

11807. Who appoints the inspectors now?—The 
direct appointment of insj>octors is done by the 
Local Government, but by the Government of India 
Orders on the Police Commission Report those 
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powers have been delegated to me. I have made a 
reference to the Local Government on the point, 
and I expect that I shall be given power to appoint 
insi>ectors direct. 

11808. The Local Government can delegate, but 
they have not as yet exercised their power?—That 
is it. 

11809. As to exemption from clerkship rules up 
to Its. 50?—-Every clerk on a certain grade of pay 
has to pass a certain examination ; if he is a 
seventh standard man he cannot draw more than 
Its. 50 and so on ; there is a regular scale by which 
their pay is regulated. I wish to be able to excuse 
my clerks from passing that examination up to the 
grade of Rs. 50 ; at present that is done by the 
Chief Secretary. I would excuse each man sepa¬ 
rately on the merits of his case. 

11810. But subject to general rules which would 
be issued by the Local Government ?—Yes. 

11811. You think the influence of the Commis¬ 
sioner in connection with police matters is more 
than sufficient?—I think so. 

11812. Would you give me an instance of what 
you mean ?—In the old days before I appointed any 
inspo4tor to a district, I had first to consult the 
Commissioner, then the Deputy Commissioner, and 
then the District Superintendent of Police ; I found 
such inconvenience and delay arising that I wrote 
to Government ; that was in October 1903. It 
causes these inspectors to over-stay their joining 
time, and it puts me to a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and inconvenience, having to write all these 
letters and make all these references on a point 
of that sort. So I asked that the positions might 
be reversed and that the District Superintendent 
of Police might be the first person consulted. They 
agreed to that. The rules now’ are that the District 
Superintendent of Police is the first man con¬ 
sulted ; if he has no objection I send a man, and 
subsequently he has to report it to the Deputy 
Commissioner ; if he has any objection he refers 
it to the Commissioner, and then we have a corre¬ 
spondence. Suppose the District Superintendent 
of Police objects, he stall addresses the Deputy 
Commissioner. It comes to the same thing. The 
moment I get a memorandum from a fairly bad man 
to come back from leave I cannot place him, or at 
least I have found the greatest difficulty ; I try 
one Deputy Commissioner after another, and I 
cannot get the man placed. 

11813. But why should any Deputy Commissioner 
be obliged to find room for “ a fairly bad man ” ; 
why should not the alternative be that you should 
be compelled to get rid of the man out of the 
Service ?—But suppose he is a moderate man 
merely ; I should like to withdraw the expression 
“fairly bad’’ and say “moderate”—a man of 
moderate attainments. In the case of a moderate 
man I should often have a certain amount of 
difficulty in getting a post for him. 

11814. How do you propose to get rid of the 
difficulty ?—I suggest that I should appoint these 
men to districts. 

11815.^ Without any reference to the civil autho¬ 
rity ?—No, with the agreement of the District 
Superintendent of Police and the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. 

11816. Suppose there is a difference of opinion 
between your District Superintendent of Police and 
the Deputy Commissioner, who is to decide the 
dispute?—I should think the Commissioner. 

11817. Then if most of these objections took place 
with regard to officers who are not very desirable 
inspectors, it comes back to this, that the Com¬ 
missioner must decide?—Not necessarily ; if it 
got to a question of reference between the Com¬ 
missioner and myself, then the Local Government 
should decide. 

11818. Therefore, it may not he quite so easy in 
this particular matter to get rid of these cross refer¬ 
ences as you would at first suggest to us?—If I am 
allowed to appoint a man, I do not think I should 
appoint an unsuitable man unless I could help it. 

11819. Perhaps there is a certain amount of stress 
to be laid on the words “ if you can help it.” It 
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appears that you cannot very well help appointing 
sometimes an inferior man?—If a moderate man 
comes back from leave I have to send him to a 
place where there is a vacancy ; I have a great deal 
of trouble and correspondence in sending him ; as 
a rule T have my way, but it is only after consider¬ 
able correspondence. I am in a better position 
than the Commissioners, or even the District Offi¬ 
cers, to know the merits and demerits of the officer, 
and there ought not to be these continuous delays 
and objections. I should be allowed a freer hand. 

11820. Who is responsible to the Government for 
the good order and peace of the division?—For the 
peace of the division the Commissioner is respon¬ 
sible. 

11821. You say that your Police Officers have a 
good knowledge of the vernacular?—Very good. 

11822. How long does it take a Police Officer to 
learn Burmese?—-It takes him about two years to 
pass the Lower .Standard. 

11823. When have they to pass the Lower 
Standard?—They are given two years in which to 
pass it. 

11824. Within two years can they get a very fair 
knowledge of the language?—They get sufficient to 
carry on the work ; they can write and read it 
fairly well, but most of our officers are very pro¬ 
ficient at the language. Many of them have passed 
the Higher Standard ; it is rather an exception that 
they have not. 

11825. Would you consider that five years is a 
proper time to allow for learning the language, or 
an unnecessarily long time?—It depends on the 
standard ; five years would not be more than enough 
to enable a man to pass the Higher Standard. 

11826. You have not made any suggestions as to 
the delegation to your subordinates of powers that 
you now exercise ; have you nothing to say upon 
that point?—About 50 per cent, of my powers I 
think might be delegated to the Deputy Inspectors- 
General of ranges. I should say that generally 
speaking 50 per cent, of that might be delegated 
to the District Superintendent of Police. 

11827. This very considerable delegation of powers 
that you speak of ought to enable you to reduce 
cross-references and correspondence?—It would very 
largely reduce references and correspondence. 

11828. Have you received any representations 
from your subordinate officers from time to time 
asking that you might give thorn delegation in 
respect of various powers ?—I do not remember 
having received any representations of that sort. 

11829. Have you ever made any application to 
Government to give you powers to delegate some 
of your own authority?—Yes, several times. 

, 11830. Have those applications of yours been 
entertained ?—Occasionally. 

11831. (Mr. Meyer.) There are certain restric¬ 
tions in the Indian Police Act that fetter t!ho 
Local Government, and you too indirectly, in 
regard to the entertainment of additional police. 
I take it you would desire to get rid of them, would 
you not?—I would. 

11832. You said that you wanted power to 
exempt offioers .from passing departmental ex¬ 
aminations when you considered that desirable. 
How far do you want to go ? Should you have 
power ito do it. in the case of Assistant'Superin¬ 
tendents of Police ?—'No, only for non-gazertted 
officers. 

11833. What do you mean precisely by the 
“ direct appointment of inspectors ” ?—A certain 
number of inspectors are appointed direct; there 
are not many now. 

11834. That, is to say, they are not appointed by 
promotion of sub-inspectors?—No; at present I 
can promote sub-inspectors, but as to the direct 
appointments of inspectors they have to go to 
the Training School, and after a year they pass 
out. of .the Training Sahol. and they are confirmed 
in their appointment. I wish to appoint the men 
who go to the Training School without reference 
to the Local Government 
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11835. You want to be able to select?—Yes. 

At .present. I recommend, and the Local Govern- g m 
ment accept my recommendations as a rule, but 
it seems to me that the Inspector-General is really 12 
empowered by the Government of India to- appoint 
inspectors, and I take it that, when all adminis¬ 
trative changes have been made, I shall be allowed 
to do so ; at present I am not allowed. 

11836. Was not what the Government of India 
meant, probably, the .power of promoting sub-in¬ 
spectors to be inspectors?—They may possibly 
have intended that. 

11837. That is what you might call an ordinary 
administrative matter, but to take a new man and 
put him in above the heads af all the sub-in¬ 
spectors stands on rather a different footing?—Y?s. 

11838. Is it not possible that that ought to be 
left to the Local Government ?—I agree. 

11839. As regards the Commissioners, have they 
anything to do with the punishment of police 
officers?—1 have known a case in which a Com¬ 
missioner punished a police officer direct without 
reference to me He had no business to have 
done it. • 

11840. I want to get at the position, because it 
varies very much; in some provinces a sub-in¬ 
spector cannot ibe dismissed unless the Commis¬ 
sioner approves ; in other provinces a head con¬ 
stable who sis punished has a right of appeal to 
the Commissioner ; ds there anything of that sort 
in Burma ?—Yes ; the Commissioner is very much 
involved in police matters in Burma ; no police 
matter goes on at all unless it goes to the Com¬ 
missioner. The channel of correspondence is from 
the District Superintendent of Police to the Deputy 
Commissioner, then to the Commissioner, and 
through the Commissioner to me. I would 
eliminate the Commissioner from that chain of 
correspondence altogether, except in important 
matters which affect other departments. 

118-41. For instance, who has the power to reduce 
a sub-inspector from one grade to another?—I 
think the Deputy Inspector-General has. 

11842. Would that pass through the Commis¬ 
sioner ; let us suppose that the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police finds fault with a sub-inspector 
and thinks he ought to be punished by reduction 
to another grade ; would that have to go up 
through the Commissioner?—No, I do not think 
so. 

11843. Then what sort of things have to go 
through the Commissioner?—As I was saying just 
now, any transfers or appointments or punishments 
of inspectors. 

11844. But as regards the lower ranks, they are 
dealt with departmentally ?—They would be dealt 
with partially departmentally. I think in some 
cases the Deputy Commissioner has a veto or has 
something to say, but I have no objection to him 
doing so unless it is a question of discipline. 

11845. You spoke just now rather as if the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police and the Deputy 
Commissioner were on an equal footing j do you 
quite mean that?—I had no intention of implying 
■that. 

11846. Is not the District Superintendent, of 
Police a subordinate of the District Magistrate?— 
Yes, he is his assistant in the Police Department. 

11847. And any matters outside descipline and 
technical matters he refers to the District Magis¬ 
trate?—Just so. 

11848. Now about the promotion of police officers 
—I am speaking of the gazetted ranks—does that 
usually go by seniority or by selection 1 —At present 
it is going very much by selection. 

11849. That is to say, the District Superinten¬ 
dents are appointed by selection?—In the Govern¬ 
ment of India resolution it is said that, no officers 
ought to be promoted beyond the Rs. 900 grade 
unless they are specially good officers. We have 
brought that rule practically into force in Burma, 
and several District Superintendents of Police have 
been left in the Rs. 900 grade, and have been 
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superseded by other District Superintendents of 
Police. 

11850. That is to say, you begin the selection at 
the highest grade?—No ; there are grades of 1,200, 
1,000, 900, 800, and 700 rupees ; the Rs. 900 grade 
■was chosen so as to 'allow moderate men to get 
into it, and thus earn full pension. 

11851. Therefore the highest grade of District 
Superintendents of Police and consequently all the 
Deputy Inspectors-General will hereafter be 
selected officers?—Quite so. 

11852. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is a subordinate of the Commissioner, 
and the District Superintendent of Police is a sub¬ 
ordinate either of yourself or of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner ?—Yes. 

11853. As regards the posting of inspectors, why 
does it not suffice that you and the Commissioner 
should settle it between you ?—I should prefer 
settling it with the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Commissioner very often lives very far away. The 
Commissioner of Arabian has his headquarters at 
Akyab, and letters sometimes take more than a 
month. The other day there was a case of the 
escape of 8, prisoner ; it took a month to get a 
reply from 'him—a fortnight to send him the letter 
and a fortnight to get a reply back. 

11854. The Deputy Commissioner might have 
lived at the same place ?—There is a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner at 'Sand oway ; if I could settle direct 
with him the matter would ibe simple. 

11855. 'But why igo through him at all ; why not 
deal with the Commissioner direct?—That is all 
very well, but even then he does not settle it ; 
he invariably refers to the Deputy Commissioner. 

I used to address the Commissioner direct, and 
that is what I found. 

11856. Are not rewards for passing examinations 
all governed by rule?—Yes. 

11857. Why should not the notification be a 
sufficient authority for the Treasury Officer himself 
to apply for the reward?—That would be even 
simpler than my suggestion. 

11858. Now as to this cartridge ease ; you say 
there were committee proceedings about the loss 
of the cartridge case ; who sits upon such com¬ 
mittees?—Possibly native officers ; in Lower Burma 
it is generally the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, a native officer, and ian inspector. Two or 
three officers form a committee ; if there are three 
officers in the place there would be three ; if 
there were not sufficient there would be only two. 
Three is the proper number if you can get them, 
the senior of whom is the President. 

11859. Then it goes right through the official hier¬ 
archy to the Ordnance Department?—Yes. 

11860. So that you spent 20 or 30 times the value 
of the cartridge case before you got it written off ? 
—That is so. 

11861. You say you ought to be allowed to enter¬ 
tain menial establishment where the cost does not 
exceed 15 rupees a month for each appointment; 
might that not amount to a igood total in the course 
of the year ?—It would with us. I do not think it 
would affect the budget. 

11862. The recurring expenditure with reference 
to it might go on for ever?—But. the powers now 
under the head of recurring expenditure are Rs. 15. 

11863. It might mount up considerably ?—I do 
not think it would, because we have got most of 
our establishment of that sort now. What I 
object to is that the entertaining of a sweeper, for 
instance, in a 'battalion should necessitate the mak¬ 
ing out of a precise scheme for the whole battalion, 
from the Subadar-Major down to the lowest ranks. 
If I could get over that as an accounts rule it 
would be better even than getting rid of the 
sanction. 

11864. Have you had any difficulty in carrying 
through your reorganization proposals ?—No ; all 
the financial measures have passed through except 
one item, which is the conveyance allowance for 
inspectors and sub-inspectors. 
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11865. You have got all your fresh grades?—We 
have got everything sanctioned ; the financial part 
is all done. Nearly everything is in working order 
with the exception of the deputy superintendents ; 
they have not been quite filled up in the higher 
grades ; we are waiting .to try the men. 

11866. Were not circumstances of Burma so 
peculiar that you were not able to adhere strictly 
to the Police Commission scheme?—Financially we 
were able (to adhere to it; we had no difficulty. 
Of course, it caused a certain amount of work to 
get the reorganization through, but we found that 
it worked all tight. 

11867. You did not have to ask for modifica¬ 
tions of it to suit Burma?—Not many, if any. 

11868. The administrative portion of it has not 
yet been carried out, as I understand?—The 
Government of India have introduced a lot of 
forms which are forced on Heads of Departments, 
as I think, wrongly. fWe have these forms and we 
find them unsuitable; we held a committee meet¬ 
ing here, and we sent them back to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Chief Secretary went into 
these forms and wrote a letter about them, and 
suggested that we might be allowed to keep our 
old forms; the Government of India said, no, we 
must use them, so that we have them now—the 
first information reports, final reports, and so on. 

11869. Do you know who drew them up?—I can¬ 
not say; I think very possibly Sir Harold Stuart 
might have done it. 

11870. Were they appendices to the Police Com¬ 
mission’s Report ?—They were recommended by the 
Police Commission; they recommended general 
forms for use throughout India in certain cases. 
We found that many of the general forms were 
not suitable to Burma. 

11871. You are not allowed to deviate from 
those forms?—We have not been allowed to do so. 
I could not say for what reason; I have not seen 
the correspondence. 

11872. Do you put that down to the influence 
of the expert adviser with the Government of 
India?—I suppose it must be put down to that; I 
do not know that you can put it down to anything 
else. 

11873. (Mr. Duff.) You ask for powers to incur 
certain expenditure; I understand that you ask 
for those powers provided that provision is made 
in the budget, not otherwise?—That is so. 

11874, (Where an important case is under in¬ 
vestigation, does the Deputy Commissioner expect 
reports of the case to be submitted to him 
periodically ?—Yes. 

11875. Does be issue instructions about the 
carrying on of the investigation?—From time to 
time what may be called intermediate reports may 
be sent in ; when the investigation is completed a 
final report is sent in. In intermediary business 
the Deputy Commissioner does no doubt issue 
orders. The District Superintendent of Police issues 
orders, and in the Burma Police Manual every¬ 
thing is laid down as to what shall be done in the 
case of any report. 

11876. So that sometimes the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner does issue orders?—Yes, I have known cases, 
and it is a point that the District (Superintendent 
of Police is particularly asked to report upon. If 
a case has gone on for some time without any 
report, it is the duty of the District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police to call for reports and see that they 
are sent to him. 

11877. When the police have finally reported 
that a case is true, but that no sufficient evidence is 
found, does the Deputy Commissioner sometimes 
direct the case to be sent up for trial; has he 
power to do that?—That I cannot say; he might 
do so. 

11878. There is nothing to prevent him?—No, 
in the case of absconders evidence may be taken 
in the absence of the accused, and property be 
attached. 
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11879. (Chairman.) Are there in disciplinary 
matters two channels of appeal for the person who 
is punished, one through the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police and the Deputy Inspector- 
General up to yourself, and the other through the 
District Magistrate to the Commissioner?—Yes, I 
take it that there are two channels of appeal. I 
do not know that the other channel is very often 
used. The channel from the District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, through the District .Magistrate, 
to the Deputy Inspector-General and myself is the 
usual channel; I have known instances of the 
other, but very few and far between. 

11880. You say that you would allow the Local 
Government to increase the salary of an existing 
appointment, the pay of which is "already up to 
the limit of the Local Government’s sanction, by 
50 per cent., provided the appointment has been 
in existence for not less than five years. Probably 


what you mean is provided that the incumbent has 
held the appointment for not less than five years? 
—No, I did not mean that; I meant provided 
that the appointment has been in existence for not 
less than five years. I would not give the Local 
Government power to create new appointments at 
50 per cent, above, but, if an appointment had 
been in existence, I would empower him to in¬ 
crease the pay of it, and most certainly if the 
incumbent had been in it for five years. 

11881. Suppose a man is put into an appoint¬ 
ment, and three months afterwards they raise his 
salary 50 per cent., that would practically be the 
creation of a new appointment?—It would if you 
considered the pay to be the appointment, not 
otherwise. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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The Hon. Mr. H. L. Eales, I.C.S., was called and examined. 


11882. (Chairman.) You are a Commissioner of 
the Pegu Division and a member of the Legislative 
Council?—I am. 

The time is fast aproaching when it will become 
necessary to delegate to the Local Government of 
Burma all the powers now exercised by the Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and Madras. Some years ago 
an agitation was started to make Burma into a 
Crown Colony. There are insuperable objections 
to this being done, but many of the arguments 
put forward, indeed all that had weight, were 
applicable to the suggestion to raise the Local 
Government of Burma to the rank of a Governor¬ 
ship such as the ! Governments of Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. But whether the Local Government of 
Burma should or should not be raised to the rank 
of a Governorship, there can be no difference of 
opinion in Burma, at any rate, that our Local 
Government should enjoy the Bame freedom and 
exercise the same powers in local matters as are 
enjoyed by the two Presidency Governments of 
Madras and Bombay. Burma is undoubtedly the 
most prosperous and the most progressive of all 
the provinces in the Indian Empire. Its rapid 
progress in wealth and population since the con¬ 
quest of Pegu has been phenomenal, and this pro¬ 
gress shows no sign of abatement. 

I do not think that the Local Government re¬ 
quires powers to borrow. It is obvious that the 
Government of India could borrow money at 
cheaper rates than any single Government under it 
unless the loans were guaranteed by the Home 
Government. 

Since Burma is neither geographically nor 
etbnographically part of India, it is obvious that 
our Local Government should be allowed a free 
hand in adopting orders which, however suitable 
in India, are inapplicable to Burma. As pro¬ 
vincial Superintendent of Census Operations I 
found that a very large proportion of the orders 


issued were not merely unnecessary in Burma, but 
would have led to difficulties in carrying out my 
work. Luckily I was able to get from my Census 
Commissioner a free hand in this matter. 

I do not think it fair to say that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is too impersonal or too much 
dominated by considerations of revenue. But if 
there has been a tendency in revenue matters to 
consider them from a purely departmental stand¬ 
point it is due to the fact that in settlement and 
revenue matters our settlements followed perhaps 
too closely in Upper Burma the lines laid down by 
Financial and Settlement Officers trained in India 
and not in Burma. We had at first no trained 
Settlement Officers, but had to borrow our methods, 
our directions, and procedure from India. I do 
not think this resulted in any excessive demand or 
harsh rates being imposed. 

Most of the so-called reforms have no doubt 
come from the Government of India. But our 
greatest reform, which is the re-establishment of 
our village system, is a purely local reform. We 
should be allowed to work out our own salvation, 
and we should adopt the reforms found suitable in 
India if we find them suitable here. In many 
ways Burma is far behind India, while in others, 
such as primary education and in social and reli¬ 
gious matters, it leaves India far behind. 

I am loath to suggest any curtailmenet of any 
right of appeal. The greater the power delegated 
the greater the necessity of safeguarding this 
right. A right decision has nothing to fear. The 
only restriction I would place is that of shortening 
the time allowed for appeals, of course within 
reasonable limits, otherwise administrative difficul¬ 
ties may arise in filling apointments or carrying 
out orders. 

We shall socm require in Burma a Board of 
Revenue to which all the powers now wielded by 
the Local Government in revenue matters should 
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be transferred. In the same way many of the 
powers now exercised by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner should bo delegated to the Commissioners of 
Divisions, but the time has not yet come to increase 
indiscriminately the power of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, especially as some of them are men of small 
experience, while others are not fitted to exercise 
them. 

Instead of dividing the nomination of candidates 
to appointments in the Subordinate Civil Service 
between the Chief Court, the Divisional Judges, and 
the Settlement Commissioner and the Divisional 
Commissioners, this duty anight, and should, be 
entrusted to the Commissioners of Divisions. No 
man has a better means of ascertaining the fitness 
for these posts than the Deputy Commissioners 
themselves, but obviously it would not be wise to 
entrust them with these powers. The Commis¬ 
sioners themselves have been Deputy Commissioners 
and are in touch with their District Officers, and 
they should be entrusted with the selection of these 
men. I have found a larger percentage of failures 
in officers not selected by Commissioners than in 
those so selected. 

Executive Officers, especially in the Delta dis¬ 
tricts, have not sufficient opportunities for personal 
contact with the people. In 'Burma where the 
relations between Europeans and Burntans are in¬ 
variably friendly, and where personal influence 
counts for so much, the loss of touch is especially 
to be regretted. The main obstacle is that in 
Burma, despite continued increases of the staff, 
executive and administrative, we have always more 
than we can do. The only way to remove it is to 
increase the staff and to keep down the clerical 
work. The Financial Commissioner and the Local 
Government are now considering schemes for reduc¬ 
ing this clerical work. All District Officers are 
exacted to be acquainted with the vernacular, and 
though few can speak Burmese correctly, yet a 
want of knowledge of Burmese sufficient to enable 
us to do our work is not one of the faults of the 
Executive Officers in Burma. The District Officer 
is the pivot on which the whole civil administration 
turns. Every year in a growing province it becomes 
more and more difficult for a District Officer to keep 
in touch with the Burmans, though the revival in 
Lower Burma of the village headman system 
renders this persona] contact and supervision more 
necessary than ever. The Burmans are a delightful 
people and it is by no means difficult to keep in 
touch with them, if one has but the time to spend 
in so doing. 

Proposals for the increase of the administrative 
staff have already been submitted to the Local 
Government. It has been suggested that the Com¬ 
mission should be increased by 13 appointments, 
the Provincial Civil Service by 42 appointments, 
to cope with the increase of work. These proposals 
were made by my predecessor Mr. Todd-Naylor, and 
Major Maxwell, Commissioner of Irrawaddy. I do 
not think they err on the side of extravagance. I 
do not think that the number of districts should 
be increased. Instead of sub-dividing districts 
further, in all first class districts a Head Assistant 
Commissioner should be apjiointed as an assistant to 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

Transfers are frequent, of course, but local officers 
are consulted as far as possible before they arc 
made. This is chiefly due to the fact that the 
margin of officers on the cadre allowed is not large 
enough for a continually growing province and 
partly to the fact that certain of the officers in the 
Commission are unfitted to take charge of the more 
important districts. This restricts the field of 
selection. 

The powers already exercised by municipalities in 
Burma are sufficiently large. Indeed controlling 
officers should have greater powers. 

The Burmans do not want Advisory or Adminis¬ 
trative Councils. Instead of giving the District 
Board powers, for wc have none in Burma, I would 
increase the powers of the Deputy Commissioner, 
allowing of course an appeal to the Commissioner 
m each case. We are increasing the powers of our 
village headmen and on the whole with beneficial 
results, but we must pari, passu increase the 
supervision over them or we shall be establishing, 


in many cases, a number of petty tyrants. Fortu¬ 
nately our Burmans are a frank and free people 
and are still in touch with their District Officers 
and there is no serious oppression. But it will be 
necessary to insist on the Deputy Commissioner, 
his Sub-Divisional Officers and Township Officers 
spending more time on tour than they are now 
always able to do. This can only be done by 
decreasing their clerical work and keeping the dis¬ 
trict administrative staff adequate to keep pace 
W'ith the continually increasing work in most of 
our districts in Burma. 

11883. What is the size of your division?—About 
13,000 square miles. According to the last census 
the population was 1,800,000 I think, but it is 
probably now, allowing for the normal progression 
of population in Burma, something between two and 
two and a quarter millions. 

11884. How many Deputy Commissioners have 
you '! — Five. In Rangoon wc have two sub¬ 
divisions ; in Pegu we have three ; in Hanthawaddy 
we have three ; in Tharrawaddy we have two ; in 
Promo we have three. The sub-divisions are 
divided into two or three, sometimes four, town¬ 
ships—rarely four. 

11885. You want to see something in the form 
of a Council assisting either the Governor or the 
Lieutenant-Governor as the case may be?—I do, 
distinctly. 

11883. In addition to the existing authorities?— 
Yes. At present our Local Government is centred 
in the Lieutenant-Governor himself ; there is no 
Executive Council, as there is in Madras or Bombay. 

11887. And you would base your recommendation 
on the general difference of conditions in Burma 
from those which obtain in India?—Certainly. 

11883. (Sir Steyniny Edycrley.) The gist of your 
evidence is that general devolution involves the 
maintenance of all existing rights of appeal?—I 
think so. Perhaps you might shorten the time a 
little ; sometimes too long a time is allowed a 
man to appeal ; of course there may be adminis¬ 
trative difficulties in allowing a question to remain 
unsettled too long. 

1188!). Are you speaking of administrative ap¬ 
peals?—-I am speaking of administrative appeals 
and appeals by Government servants, both ; if we 
are taking an increase of powers locally, we ought 
to keep intact the power of appeal against them. 

11890. Could you mention any period?—It is hard 
to say ; so much depends on the individual facts 
of the case, and what the appeal is. 

11891. You think that the point should be looked 
into, aiid the period reduced to a minimum?—If 
possible. 

11892. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
provincial expenditure?—I would rather not make 
any suggestion as to provincial expenditure, except 
that I think, like most men in Burma, that we 
ought to get a larger share. 

11893. Then as to the relations of Executive Offi¬ 
cers with the people, and the question of facilitating 
their intercourse with the people, and so on, your 
evidence may be summed up in this way ; that the 
relations are good and easy, and that the main 
obstacle in the way is overwork?—Entirely. 

11894. And you endorse the proposals of Major 
Maxwell and Mr. Todd-Naylor as being reasonable 
and fair?—I go further ; I think their recommenda¬ 
tions might be expanded. 

11895. You do not recommend further sub¬ 
division of districts?—.Not in my own division. 

1189G. But you think that if more help is wanted 
it should be in the form of personal assistants?— 
I think that is the cheaper and the better way. 

11897. As to village administration, you think 
the new Act about the village headman will suffice, 
but that it necessitates rather more supervision to 
make it a success?—A new Act has just been 
drafted and passed, but it is merely an amplification 
of an Act that has been in force for several years. 
When you say “ new Act,” I think you refer to this 
Act ; the principle has been in force several years, 
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and I would leave out the words “ now Act,” because 
it is merely an amendment. 

11898. Madras has a Board of Revenue and no 
Commissioners ; Bombay has Commissioners and 
no Board of Revenue. Here you have got Commis¬ 
sioners and a Financial Commissioner. Assuming 
that a Council were formed in Burma, would you 
draw the Financial Commissioner up into the 
Council and follow the Bombay model, or would 
you have a Council in addition, and develop the 
Financial Commissioner into the Board of Revenue, 
following the Madras model?—-I would rather look 
into it before I give an opinion. 

11899. You say all applications for the acquisition 
of land for public purposes, however petty, must 
go up to the Local Government ; you mean all 
applications for the compulsory acquisition of land? 
—I meant that. 

11900. You can of course buy land if the people 
choose to sell it to you?—I was Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner at Pegu at the time of the case I refer to of 
the acquisition of land for an addition to a bazaar. 
Of course it is to a certain extent a matter in 
which the Public Works Department is interested ; 
it would be part of the main cost. 

11901. But if you can buy the land is it absolutely 
necessary to go up to the Local Government?—No, 
but it so rarely occurs that we should buy ; either 
we have the land at our disposal, or it very rarely 
happens that there is land to buy. 

11902. You say you think that “instead of divid¬ 
ing the nomination of candidates to appointments 
in the Subordinate Civil Service between the Chief 
Court, the Divisional Judges, the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner and the Divisional Commissioners, this 
duty might, and should, be entrusted to the Com¬ 
missioners of Divisions.” What appointments does 
the Chief Court make?—They get a certain pro¬ 
portion of the nominations for what they call 
registered candidates, who come up without a 
competitive examination, and become members of 
our Subordinate Civil Service ; a certain number, 
fifteen, are given to the Commissioner of Pegu ; less 
important divisions have fewer, some nine, some 
six, some five. The Chief Court has some, and now 
the Divisional Judges are allowed to nominate. 

11903. Who makes the final selection?—We send 
the list to the Local Government, and they either 
approve or not ;. then the candidates have to come 
up for the departmental examinations ; they are 
allowed two years to pass the examination ; after 
two years if they pass the examination they are 
appointed if there is an appointment ready for 
them. 

11904. I understand that all these officers are 
taken for a probationary period, the selection 
being made by the Local Government, and if they 
are not a success in the probationary period, they 
are rejected?—Yes. 

11905. What is their Service exactly?—It is the 
Subordinate Civil Service. The pay runs from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 250. It consists of myooks and 
township judges. They are all graded as myooks. 

11900. Are there any Extra Assistants who are 
purely Judicial Officers?—No. 

11907. You have no .Service of Sub-Judges?— 
We have quite recently established a separate 
Judicial Service. They are what we call Sub- 
Divisional Judges; I suppose you call them Sub- 
Judges in Tndia. 

11908. Is that the Service the Chief Court nomi¬ 
nates for?—No; I think they are all clubbed to¬ 
gether when they first go up as registered candi¬ 
dates for myool'-ships—I speak under correction. 

11909. If you were laying out the province alto¬ 
gether afresh, without any restrictions, what would 
you say was the proper size of district for a 
Deputy Commissioner?—The population is so 
sparse in some places and so crowded in others, 
that no hard-and-fast rule can be applied. Then, 
again, the question of revenue comes in; in several 
districts we have enormous areas of uncultivated, 
and uneultivable, land. It is impossible to give 
any sort of a standard. 


11910. In Madras it was suggested to us that 
the personal assistants to the Collector might really 
be colleagues, of the grade of highly experienced 
natives, and practically that the Collector should 
have a small Administrative Council of two 
officials, so as to keep him in touch with native 
sentiment?—We do not require that in Burma, the 
Deputy Commissioner is in quite sufficiently close 
touch with the people already, if he can only 
carry out what his means of information tell him 
is necessary. 

11911. Then, it has been suggested to us that 
the village headman is rather losing his influence 
owing to the diminution of his emoluments; do 
you think that is true?—I wrote very strongly to 
the Local Government about this some three years 
ago. My own opinion is that we ought to follow 
as far as possible the lines on which the Burmans 
themselves farmed their village units. 

11912. The suggestion made to ns was that the 
headman was going down hill, and the reason given 
was that his remuneration was less than it used 
to be—that he was a less big man; what is your 
view about that?—My opinion is that there has 
been over-division of the charges of headmen. It 
is difficult to speak for the whole of Burma, be¬ 
cause the policy is not the same all over. 

11913. Take your own division?—I have been in 
charge of the division six months. I am inclined 
to think that in some districts there has been over- 
division. 

11914. And you think that that over-division 
has had the effect of diminishing the headman’s 
influence?—The man cannot get enough to live 
upon ; the division is overdone. 

11915. It was suggested to us by one witness 
that there are village elders, and another witness 
told us that there was nothing of the sort; which 
view do you take?—Of course there are village 
elders; there always have been. 

11916. They are not recognised under the Vil¬ 
lage Act?—No, but in Upper Burma there are 
what are called the thanadis, men who helped the 
thugyis to assess the thathameda. We have not 
that in Lower Burma, but there is a very strong 
public opinion in nearly every Burmese village. I 
do not think it is according to the nature of the 
people to require that they should have advisory 
bodies to assist the thucjyi to do his work ; it would 
lead to infinite confusion and bad administration. 

11917. Will the village elder gradually die out 
if he has no status given to him?.—No, I do not 
think so. 

11918. Is he gradually tumbling to pieces?—No; 
he is part of the social customs of the people 
themselves; when the. customs and the habits of 
the people change, he will go too. 

11919. But suppose you give him some legisla¬ 
tive recognition, would you not keep him?—I do 
not think he would be worth keeping in that case; 
if he is no longer roquired by the folk themselves, 
there is no use galvanising him into life. 

11920. What is your own position as between 
the Deputy Commissioner and the Government?— 
I am the connecting link. 

11921. There is also the Financial Commissioner ; 
do you deal with all the departments?—I deal with 
all the departments that the Deputy Commissioner 
deals with except the Judicial; with that depart¬ 
ment I only come in contact when Government or 
private people apply to prefer an appeal against 
acquittals; that is the only thing; but I am re¬ 
sponsible for the maTntenance of order and the 
repression of crime. 

11922. Are you responsible in all departments, 
Revenue, Survey, Police, Medical, and the rest?— 
Everything; I am a visitor of jails and hospitals. 

11923. When the Financial Commissioner was 
created he obtained his sphere of work by lighten¬ 
ing that of the Lieutenant-Governor?—Exactly; 
he intercepted, as it were, part of the work. 

11924. He did not take away any work that you 
had?—Not at all. 
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11925. What are your functions in the matter 
of police?—The Deputy Commissioner is supposed 
to be the Head of the police in his district, except 
in departmental work; I see that the Deputy 
Commissioner does his work. 

11926. You have no actual powers yourself; you 
are not in the same position in your division as 
the Deputy Commissioner is as regards his dis¬ 
trict?—The initiative lies with the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. I do not interfere unless the Deputy 
Commissioner fails to do something I think he 
ought to do. 

11927. (Mr. Meyer.) If anything happens in 
your division you have no initiative in police 
matters?—I have no initiative unless the Deputy 
Commissioner fails, and then I make him do it. 

11928. You desire that Burma should be placed 
under a Governor in Council, with a view to 
getting larger powers in the Local Government ; 
do you include financial powers too?—Yes. 

11929. Are you aware that the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay have no larger financial 
powers than other provinces?—I am sorry to hear 
it; I did not know it. 

11930. As to your district system; each district 
is divided into sub-divisions. Is the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner himself in charge of any sub-division?— 
No. He has a special officer at the heaquarters 
sub-division ? 

11931. Your townships are in charge of myooks? 
—They are. 

11932. Are there any Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners in charge of townships?—I think not; I 
am afraid there have been in times past; then we 
had a larger number of inefficient men who could 
not be put in charge of sub-divisions; there may 
have been a few instances, but it is not a recog¬ 
nised post for a Sub-Divisional Officer, and I think 
there are none now. 

11933. On the other hand, you have myooks in 
charge of sub-divisions?—Yes, we have a few. 

11934. Is the reason that promotion to Extra 
Assistant Commissioners went by seniority ?—-It is 
rather hard to say that. During the time of the 
war we ran short of men, so that some men were 
put in who were what we should call hard bargains. 

11935. But now the myook is only promoted to 
he an Extra Assistant Commissioner if he is fit to 
hold charge of a sub-division ?—Now, yes; it is a 
sine qua non that he is fit; it is entirely by selec¬ 
tion, not by seniority now. Some men are ap¬ 
pointed to be Extra Assistant Commissioners who 
have not been myooks ; those men are not appointed 
by seniority; they are appointed direct. 

11936. How are the greater number appointed; 
are they promoted myooks, or are they men brought 
in at the beginning?—I should say myooks, pro¬ 
moted by selection entirely. 

11937. And the men brought in from outside, 
are they selected by competitive examination?— 
Not necessarily. Several who have been appointed 
have passed for the Bar and been sent to 
England by their fathers; some have been put in 
because their fathers have done good service in 
their time, and we hope that the sons will do good 
service hereafter; they are rather above the ordi¬ 
nary run of men who are appointed as myooks ; that 
is why we put them in. 

11938. iWe have heard several oomplaints of the 
inefficient clerk; have you any educational test for 
these clerks?—We had a clerkship examination, 
but it has fallen into abeyance; we now insist that 
they shall have passed certain standards before 
they become eligible for appointment. 

11939. Are their qualifications sufficient?—The 
results are not always satisfactory. It is not much 
use raising the standard if you have not got 
enough men to pass it. We have not yet enough 
educated men. 

11940. The myooks you have told us are ap¬ 
pointed by the Local Government, subject to a 
certain number of nominations being made by 
Commissioners and others; would it not be possible 


to let the myooks be appointed by the Commis¬ 
sioners, and to have a divisional list?—I am not 
prepared to say that that is a good thing. I do 
not see why the Lieutenant-Governor should not 
keep that power in his hands. Nearly all our 
nominations, as far as I know-all the nominations 
I have made—have been accepted; but it is as well 
to keep the power ih the hands of the Local 
Government. 

11941. Subject to the power of removal from a 
place where he has established undue local connec¬ 
tions, is it not desirable that a myook should be in 
the same place at any rate for a long time?—Oh, 
yes. 

11942. Does the present system lead to many 
transfers of myooks from one district to another or 
one division to another?—We try' to stop trans¬ 
fers as much as possible. I had one of my men 
transferred the other day, and I wrote to the 
Lieutenant-Governor pointing out that there were 
urgent reasons for keeping him in his old place, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor cancelled the 
transfer. 

11943. If you had had the divisional list that 
question would not have arisen?—It would not. If 
you mean that the result of a divisional list would 
mean that we should keep the Burmans inside their 
division and not move them all over Burma, I think 
that would be a mistake. 

11944. Are all the postings and promotions of 
these myooks gazetted by the Local Government?— 
They are gazetted by the Divisional Commissioners. 

11945. It is only the first appointment, not the 
transfer, that is gazetted by the Local Government? 
—The transfers of myooks are gazetted by us. 

11946. I mean the transfers of myooks from one 
division to another?—When a myook is transferred 
from one division to another his taking over charge 
is notified by the Commissioner of the division to 
which he has been transferred. 

11947. Does the present system involve much cor¬ 
respondence between yourself and the provincial 
Government on matters in which you should have 
the deciding voice ?—I have got the deciding voice 
as far as my own division is concerned, and there 
is no correspondence there at all, but if it is 
necessary that a man should be transferred from 
Hanthawaddy to Meiktila, that is done by the 
Local Government, and there is no correspondence 
about it at all, except that we are told that the 
man must come, and we object, if necessary, either 
to his transfer, or to the man who is to come in his 
place. 

11948. You have no power at all with regard to 
posting the Assistant Commissioners and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners ; the Local Government 
gazette them to a particular district?—Yes ; there 
is a good deal of what you might call demi-official 
correspondence. 

11949. Do they also gazette them to a particular 
sub-division of a particular district? — They do. 
We must accept the Local Government’s orders, or 
else write up about it. 

11950. Might not the Commissioner have power 
to transfer his Assistant Commissioners and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners within the division accord¬ 
ing to his discretion?—As a matter of fact he is 
allowed a good deal of discretion by the Local 
Government. If I wished to move a man from one 
district to another, I would write to the Chief 
Secretary and say I wanted to move him. 

11951. But every move involves correspondence ; 
might you not have power to move him off your own 
bat, without any correspondence ?—I think person¬ 
ally I might be entrusted with it. 

11952. Do you see any obection to giving the Com¬ 
missioner some powers under the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code to invest officers with magisterial 
powers?—No ; I am prepared that he should be 
able to gazette up to second class powers. 

11953. And there ar? various special powers that 
have to be specially gazetted—powers to record 
evidence in English and so forth ; would you give 
the Commissioner those powers also?—Yes, so far 
as a Second Class Magistrate can hold them. 
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11954. Do you have anything to do with the 
appointments of police inspectors or sub-inspectors 1 
—No. 

11955. Suppose a sub-inspector is punished, does 
the appeal come through you?—No departmental 
work comes through me at all. 

11956. It goes straight to the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police and the Deputy Inspector-General ? 

•—'It depends what the man has done ; sometimes a 
man has been guilty of an offence which is some¬ 
thing more than a departmental matter ; in that 
case the Deputy Commissioner would come in. I 
have always as Commissioner exercised the power 
of intercepting appeals as to many little frictions 
between officers. The other day the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner reported to me (not to the Deputy 
Inspector-General) about a piece of petty insubordi¬ 
nation ; I was able to stop it—to make the man 
apologize and save trouble ; that might have gone 
up and become a departmental matter. It is rather 
hard to say where the limit comes in. 

11957. You spoke of a man being punished for 
non-departmental matters?—I mean in criminal 
matters. Of course there are things as to which 
it is doubtful whether they are criminal or not. 

11958. Are you consulted with regard to the bud¬ 
get allotment in your Division for Public Works or 
forests?—I do not know about forests, but we are 
consulted about Public Works. 

11959. Is due influence given to your recommenda¬ 
tions ?—I have been in charge of two divisions. In 
my division in Upper Burma I had very little to 
do so far as Public Works went; we had very little 
money to spend. I have been in Pegu only just 
over six months, and it is early for me to say. 

11960. Have you anything to say in educational 
allotments?—Not directly. 

11961. Would you be in favour of giving the 
Commissioner a sort of little budget and allowing 
him to sanction minor Public Works schemes 
against that?—Yes ; we have that already, but that 
is a District Cess. 

11962. I am speaking of provincial expenditure. 
If we can do a thing from the District Cess we 
very often prefer to do it in that way ; of course 
there are certain things that we want to do out of 
provincial revenues ; t think we might adopt what 
you suggest decidedly. 

11963. You spoke of the village system as having 
been revived ; was it ever disestablished?—We never 
made any real use of it ever since we took over 
Burma until Sir Charles Crosthwaite came here. 
We had a sort of nominal village system ; we had 
a man who was called the Kyedarujyi ; he was the 
general butt of the village, the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, a man with no authority. Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite when we took Upper Burma 
found the old village system still strong, and he 
got this reform introduced into Lower Burma as 
well. 

11964. It had never died out in Upper Burma ?— 
Not in Upper Burma. 

11965. Was it indigenous there?—Perhaps ; Lower 
Burma was not Burma ; except in the area just 
south of the boundary, it was a Talaing country ; 
when the Burmans took it over it may not have 
been indigenous ; and so in Pegu itself we may 
have had Burman thugyis who disappeared when 
the Burmans went north after the war of 1852. It 
was not the fault of our officers ; they never found 
any village system there, because, although it was 
in existence before, it had disappeared with the 
Burmans. 

11966. It is a Burman institution, not a Pegu 
institution?—Whether it is a Pegu institution I 
cannot say, when we came here we found the Bur¬ 
mans in charge of the country. 

11967. At all events, it had died out in Lower 
Burma?—Yes. 

11968. Now that it is revived, do the Burmese 
people take kindly to it?—Yes. Our Lower Burma 
population is not homogeneous like that of Upper 
Burma. In Lower Burma men come from all parts 
of the country and there are also the natives of 


India ; they live in the village, and the thugyi has 
not got the same power, and does not have the 
same influence that he has in L T pper Burma. It is 
not his fault. 

11969. Is he as amenable to public opinion ?—It 
depends on the personal equation to a certain 
extent. In a Burman village there is very strong 
Burman public opinion ; the Burman has to take 
into account not only his own opinion, but his 
wife’s opinion. The Burmans are not like the 
natives of India ; their wives have a great share in 
the administration of the village ; you cannot 
appreciate it if you have lived in India, and not in 
Burma. 

11970. Is there any danger if the position of the 
village elders and village public opinion is not 
recognised by law, that things will die out just as 
they died out in Lower Burma?—Public opinion 
does not require, either in England or in Burma, 
to be recognised by law. The public opinion existB, 
and I hope will continue to exist. Public opinion 
here in Burma is very strong ; if a man misconducts 
himself he has to face the dislike of his fellow- 
villagers. I do not think there is any necessity to 
bolster it up by legislation. 

11971. We have heard about larger powers to 
make grants to religious bodies. For what purpose 
are grants to religious bodies given ?—For the erec¬ 
tion of pagodas and shrines. 

11972. Do you give them to other creeds also?— 
I have given them to Muhammadans ; I have not 
had many of those. 

11973. And Christian churches and chapels?—In 
Rangoon there are always applications made for 
them ; that would not affect Commissioners, be¬ 
cause where they have an English church there is 
something more than Rs. 100 worth of ground 
wanted ; it does not come within the range of 
practical politics. 

H974. You are aware that the whole policy in 
India has been one of religious neutrality between 
one creed and another ?—Quite so. 

11975. If you have larger power to make these 
religious grants, are you not likely to have trouble, 
one creed saying that they have not been dealt with 
as well as another creed ?—No ; they are nearly all 
Buddhists here. 

11976, You do not anticipate trouble with other 
creeds—complaints that the Buddhists are unduly 
favoured ?—None whatever. 

11977. You appear to make a difference between 
Local Funds and Incorporated Local Funds ; what 
is the difference?—The term “Incorporated Local 
Funds ” is applied to District Cess Fund money 
which is devoted to works which are carried out and 
incorporated in the Public Works list of works. 

11978. Does that not apply to the District Cess 
Fund ?—No, because District Cess Fund works are 
done by District Officers ; we make bridges and do 
everything here ; we are a sort of maids-of-all- 
work. 

11979. They are incorporated in the provincial 
budget under the head “Local”?—The words 
“Incorporated Local Fund” are used to distinguish 
the money put aside for larger works which the 
Deputy Commissioner cannot carry out. For 
example, the District Officer asks for money to 
build bungalows ; if it was a large building costing 
Ks. 4,000 I should say, “ No, you must not do it.” 

11980. It would be done by the Public Works 
Department?—Yes, and that is what is meant b y 
the word incorporated ; they can do what they like 
with that money. 

11981. But so far as the money is concerned, it 
comes from the District Cess Fund?—Yes, I am 
not responsible for the name. 

11982. When a Deputy Commissioner goes on 
leave, do you put in a man from another district, 
or do you fill the vacancy locally?—I cannot fill it 
locally in most cases, because we have not got 
enough as a rule to choose from ; sometimes we 
can do it. 

11983- If you have a man you consider fit, but 
he is junior, do you pass him over simply because 
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he is junior?—It. depends entirely what length of 
leave the officer who has gone away has taken. 

11984. Generally is too much attention paid to 
seniority in merely acting appointments?—I do not 
think there is now. 

11985. Are there oases in which officers are 
moved for their personal convenience because they 
dislike the district they are in and want to get 
into another one ?—'There ought not to be such 
cases, for mere convenience ; if a man’s health is 
not good, you may have to move him. 

11986. You spoke about a personal assistant to 
the Deputy Commissioner ?—I did not quite call 
him that ; I should call him the Head Assistant 
Commissioner. 

11987. You want him to be an assistant to the 
Deputy Commissioner?—I do, that is to save trans¬ 
fers. 

11988. But I gathered from the report of Major 
Maxwell and Mr. Todd-Naylor that they proposed 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner?—They said 
“preferably the former, - ’ meaning the Extra 
Assistant ; I do not agree with them. 

11989. You prefer the 'Head Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner?—Yes; I have taken a broader view, I 
think, than they did. 

11990. In the case of a myook's charge being too 
heavy, would you be in favour of appointing a 
deputy myook to assist him?—No ; I would rather 
break it up. 

11991. You do not want to revive the old circle 
thui/yi ?—No. I think the mynok is best, in direct 
relations with the village. 

11992. (Mr. Hichens.) Is not the Commissioner 
the direct representative of the Government in his 
division ?—Yes. Sir Herbert White in 1890 wrote 
a circular saying that the Commissioner held the 
same position to the Local Government that the 
Local Government held to the Viceroy in Council; 
that is about it. 

11993. Does he correspond officially direct with 
the Chief Secretary and other Secretaries?—Yes; 
also with the Secretaries to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

11994. But has lie got the right of carrying any¬ 
thing he likes direct to the Lieutenant-Governor 
over everybody’s head ?—I would not say he could 
not do it. but he would not do it ordinarily. He 
has not the right ; ho cannot go to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, except detni-officially or privately. 

11995. The idea of the Commissioner is that he 
should be in his division in order to settle matters 
on the 9pot and prevent them going to head¬ 
quarters ?—Yes. 

11996. The origin of the Commissioner was pos¬ 
sibly the patriarchal idea that substantial justice 
Should be done by the person on the spot and that 
the obvious delays of references and so on should 
be avoided ?—Quite so. 

11997. Therefore, really the Commissioner is an 
Executive Officer?—Entirely. 

11998. How far is the Commissioner an Executive 
and how far is he an Advisory Officer?—With 
regard to all technical matters has he executive 
power ; for example, with regard to education, has 
he any executive power at all?—No. 

11999. With regard to police has he any executive 
power ; can you, for example, dismiss, or fine, or 
transfer a man?—No. I can get a man trans¬ 
ferred. If a man has to bo moved he has got to 
be moved dopartmentallv ; the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, when he wants a man moved, writes to me 
and I write to the Head of the Police, and he 
moves the man or not, as the case may be, 

12000. And the same with regard to Public 
Works? For example, if you go to a certain 
school and see that the building is in a very dis¬ 
reputable oondition, you might write to the Super¬ 
intending Engineer and suggest that it should be 
repaired?—No. I should not. I should let the 
Educational Department know. 

12001. You could not say to somebody at once. 
"Get this thing done”?—I will not say I have not 


done that, in a small matter. I have not got the 
power to do so ; I sometimes exercise it without 
having it. 

12002. So that one may say broadly that you have 
no executive power at all ?—I can make the men 
who have got the executive power act ; I have no 
executive power directly. 

12003. You have all the moral force which at¬ 
taches to a person in your position, but it is what 
I might call moral suasion?—Something more than 
that; I tell a man to do a certain thing, and he 
either does it or not ; I take care that he does it. 

12004. If there is a difference of opinion has it 
to be referred to Government?—Yes. 

12005. You might differ officially, but in most 
cases he will probably take your opinion ?—Of 
course. 

12006. But as to the exercise of executive power, 
can you order him to do a thing whether it pleased 
him or not?—No. 

12007. So that, in so far as executive power is 
concerned, the original idea of the Commissioner 
is lost sight of?—Yes, but I am afraid it is inevit¬ 
able. 

12008. May we say that possibly the department 
with which you are most concerned is connected 
with the revenue?-—Have you any really substan¬ 
tial executive powers there?—I can remit revenue 
up to ILs. 500 in individual cases ; the limit was 
Its. 100 before. 

12009. Are there not very definite rules laid down 
governing remissions?—Government is increasing 
our powers ; we go by the directions, of course ; 
there are bound to be directions. 

12010. Are there not directions saying that before 
a remission can take place a certain proportion 
of the crop must be lost, and so forth ?—Yes. 

12011. Therefore is it not a question of fact, very 
largely, whether the remission is made or not?— 
Yes. 

12012. Is tt a very difficult thing to decide what 
proportion of a crop has been lost- ; it is important 
■to have the work done well, obviously ; but is it a 
question that you want a highly paid and highly 
skilled officer to deal with ?—We have got to see 
that the Government is not let in, that those re¬ 
mission proposals are honestly made, and that the 
inspection of lands and crops is properly carried 
out. When we put. down our names as accepting 
the proposal®, we understand that we take* the 
responsibility that the proposals have been pro¬ 
perly made ; we can only do that by a certain 
amount- of inspection and knowledge of matters. 

12013. Could not the Deputy Commissioner make 
those repoits, and for a practical purpose do what¬ 
ever was necessary?—We have increased his 
powers—at any rate in my division—from Rs. 50 
to Its. 100 ; practically I do not think I would 
suggest that he should have more power than 
that ; very ferw people, comparatively speaking, pay 
more than Rs. 100 land revenue. 

12014. You think that any remissions beyond 
that would be too great a responsibility for the 
Deputy Commissioner?—At present, as to most 
of them. 

12013. Have you any powers in regard to the 
revenue settlement?—-We have a Settlement Com¬ 
missioner for that. I have general power of in¬ 
spection ; I go out in camp and see the officers 
at their work ; I inspect the offices, and so on. I 
can advise, or say “ This is wrong.” For instance. 
I once stopped two registers in a settlement office 
It hat- had been going on for two years. 

12016. At all events your powers are advisory?— 
You cannot say to any of these special officers, 
“Take your pen and write down half, you have 
miade a mistake ” ; you cannot make any reduc¬ 
tions in individual assessments?—We have a man 
to do that, the Settlement Commissioner. I am 
consulted when settlements are made, and I report 
whether more should be put down or less. 

12017. I understand from the previous evidence 
that you have power to appoint- your own office staff 
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and .practically nobody else ; is that so?—I nomin¬ 
ate myooks; then, I appoint resident excise officers, 
by recent rule. It is very hard to say exactly how 
many other men I appoint; practically I confirm 
the appointment of several men—for instance, 
revenue inspectors and so on. 

12018. But down to a mynok , at any rate, you 
have no power to appoint or transfer or remove on 
your own initiative?—I have power in my own 
division. 

12019. Can you transfer officers above a m yook ?— 
In the case of a Sub-Divisional Officer I should 
consult the Local Government. 

12020. But broadly speaking, you would say that 
your powers are exceedingly limited?—Yes. In the 
main, I make representations. 

12021. With regard to purely local matters, there 
is an essential difference ; you really have executive 
power there ; for instance, with regard to the Local 
Cess Fund, are you able to allocate that prac¬ 
tically as you choose?—Yes ; I do the budgeting. 

12022. And in regard to municipalities, you sanc¬ 
tion the budget?—Yes, the smaller ones. 

12023. Do you nominate the members and 
gazette their appointments?—Yes. Practically in 
those matters I have a very free hand. 

12024. Have you very little executive power in 
regard to anything but those matters?—-.Well, the 
men who carry out the work are-under my orders ; 
we try to keep the initiative in the hands of the 
District Officers, and quite rightly too, but if a 
District Officer does not do the work, that is 
where our power comes in ; we make him do it. 

12025. Is it desirable that the Commissioners 
should have substantially larger executive powers? 
—No, I think we have got quite enough, as far as 
that goes. I have been making representations 
about increasing our powers as to funds and details 
of that sort. 

12026. But you think that, substantially, the 
position should be that in regard to matters of 
general provincial importance the Commissioner 
should be rather an adviser than an Executive 
Officer?—Ho is between the two, really. 

12027. In regard to District Cess work are there 
two separate staffs, the Public Works Department 
staff, and a District Cess staff?—-Yes, but the 
District Cess staff is at present very small. I 
hope we shall soon have District Engineers for the 
larger districts, or one Engineer between two dis¬ 
tricts ; we tried them in Lower Burma before the 
war, about 20 years ago, and they were not a 
success; we did not get the right stamp of men. 

12028. Would you recommend that they should 
be under the control of yourself?—No, under the 
control of the Deputy .Commissioner. 

12029. They should not be under the control of 
the Public Works Department at all?—No I 

should call them District Engineers. 

12030. Why do you want a District Cess Fund 
staff?—Because the Public Work Department do 
not carry out our works sufficiently expeditiously; 
they hang fire, and there is a difficulty in getting 
the work done. 

12031. You feel that if you had more direct 
authority the work would be more efficiently done? 
—If you had a man to do the work, he would 
do it. 

12032. We were told the other day that the pay 
of the village headman is less now than it used to 
be, because as 'Government work increases, his own 
private work, and therefore his private remunera¬ 
tion, decreases?—What do you mean by his 
“private remuneration’'? 

12033. He is not a full-time Government officer? 
In his spare time he pursues his own avocations, 
and he makes money in that way?—Yes. 

12034. If his Government work increases, is it 
not obvious that ho will probably get less in 
rogard to his private practice?—The Burman has 
lots of time on his hands; he generally is a culti¬ 
vator, and cultivation is not oarried on so many 
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hours each day ; it comes in batches, and he prob¬ 
ably has lots of time. 

12035. You would not attach much importance 
to this statement about his pay?—It is a big 
question which it is hard to answer piecemeal. In 
olden days he got Rs. 5 a month, sometimes not so 
much, anything from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 ; he was called 
headman and was not headman. Now he gets a 
good deal more than that. The other day I sent 
in a proposal to get. the pay raised in the Prome 
district, because the pay was not enough. 

12036. In your opinion would the increase of 
work in the villages necessitate the appointment 
of a whole-time officer?—No, certainly not. 

12037. (Mr. Duff.) You have recommended the 
creation of an Executive Council for this pro¬ 
vince, as there are in Madras and Bombay. If 
that came about, would you still recommend the 
creation of a Board of Revenue in addition to the 
Executive Council?—In Madras they had a Board 
of Revenue and an Executive Council. I should 
think we should have both. 

12038. And would you have Commissioners also, 
under the Board of Revenue?—Yes. 

12039. You would have these three different 
agencies for this province?—I am really not pre¬ 
pared to go into this question. 

12040. Is not the village headman practically 
always a man of the village?—Yes, nearly always. 

12041. Is the headman really elected by the 
people themselves?—They actually vote for him. 
In Upper Burma the post is more or less heredi¬ 
tary ; it is when the claims are fairly equal between 
two or more candidates that it is put to the vote. 
In Lower Burma there have been, as yet, prac¬ 
tically no hereditary claims, there voting comes 
in much more. 

12042. And generally it is decoded by the votes 
of the villagers themselves?—Generally; we pay 
the greatest attention to their votes; of course we 
do not invariably adopt their decision. 

12043. Besides the monthly remuneration that 
is paid to him, has he not some land grant?—He 
does not get monthly remuneration; he gets a 
commission on the taxes collected. 

12044. Beyond that, has he not a piece of land 
given to him for grazing and so on?—In Upper 
Burma, not in Lower Burma; it has been sug¬ 
gested to me quite recently that they should have 
it; it is what they call the thugyisa —that is to 
say, what is eaten by the thugyi. 

12045. You have told us that in settlement and 
revenue matters this province has perhaps too 
closely followed lines laid down elsewhere. I sup¬ 
pose you mean that the same raiyatwari system 
has been introduced here?—No. I meant more in 
regard to details. We have altered them gradu¬ 
ally. At one time peoplo were bound to send in 
applications for remissions of revenue as early as 
August, which is absurd; we now allow applica¬ 
tions up to the 15th December. 

12046. But as a matter of fact is not the 
raiyatwari system the system in Burma?—When 
you speak of the raiyatwari system you are talking 
of a thing that I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with to discuss. 

12047. Are there any particular rules about 
rates which you think have been introduced in 
Burma which ought not to have been introduced? 
—I think that one or two of the settlements, if 
they had been properly looked after, in Upper 
Burma would not have been the failures that they 
have been. 

12048. Has anything been fixed as regards the 
term of settlement?—Fifteen years is the rule. 

12049. The Government revenue is fixed on the 
principle of getting half the nett profits; is that 
the rule that has been introduced here?—It is 
never acted up to; we never take more than a 
fifth, or a fourth, of the nett produce; it prac¬ 
tically comes to that; the people are very much 
under-assessed and rightly too, I think. 

12050. In ascertaining the nett produce do you 
deduct the cost of cultivation?—Yes. 
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12051. And you take a fifth of what is left?—I 
cannot say that we take exactly a fifth ; we are 
entitled to 'half, but we do not take it. 

12052. Who is the Judicial Head of a division? 
—In Upper Burma, the Commissioner; he is Divi¬ 
sional Judge as well; we have Divisional Judges in 
Lower Burma. I have two in my division. 

12053. You said that the Commissioner ought 
to have the power of investing officers with second 
and third class magisterial powers. Should not 
the Head of the Judicial work in the division have 
a voice in the matter?—I have never said ho 
should not. I agree that the Commissioner should 
act in consultation obviously with the Divisional 
Judge. 

12054. (Suppose that the Divisional Judge and 
you disagreed?—I should not give the power's then, 
unless I had perfect confidence in the officer. 

12055. At present are these powers' given after 
consultation with the Commissioner and the Judge ? 
—No, not with the Commissioner except in Upper 
Burma; the delegation of the powers of Second 
and Third Class Magistrates is entirely done on 
the Judicial side. 

12056. Is that not a good arrangement?—No; 
the Commissioner should take the part which the 
Local Government would play. It is done by the 
Divisional Judge recommending it to the Execu¬ 
tive ; the Executive must come fn somewhere. 

12057. Will you explain how the Provincial 
Civil Service is recruited?—The appointments are 
made by the (Local Government, with the approval 
of tho (Government of India. 

12058. Are there any nominations or recom¬ 
mendations made by any officers?—The merits of 
all officers in the Subordinate Civil Service are 
considered by the Local Government, and the Com¬ 
missioners are consulted about them. 

12059. There is no such thing as a competitive 
examination?—Not for the Provincial Service. 

12060. Are any educational qualifications re¬ 
quired in the candidates who are listed?—I am 
not aware that there is any fixed standard. 

12061. But generally they are men with a sound 
English education?—Noarly all the Burmans who 
are promoted are men who can speak and write 
English, but not invariably. 

12062. Have they passed any University 
examinations?—Very few of them, 

12063. Are promotions from the Subordinate 
Civil Service to tho Provincial Civil Service fre¬ 
quent ?—Yes. 

12064. Are they made only by merit, or by 
seniority?—By selection. Long service, of course, 
is taken into account to a certain extent, provided 
the man has got nothing against him. 

12065. Has every village in Burma got its com¬ 
munal pasture land?—I would not say every vil¬ 
lage ; there are a large number of grazing grounds 
as we call them; they are demarcated under the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner. 

12066. Has the forest officer anything to do with 
the management of these pasture lands?—No, not 
at all, it is entirely in the hands of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

12067. Is there not a district forest officer in 
each district?—As a rule. 

12068. Is he in any way under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner?—If he does what the 
Deputy Commissioner does not like, the Deputy 
Commissioner can interfere with him at the right 
time ; if he thinks the. man is going astray, he can 
tell him so. 

12069. Can the Deputy Commissioner pass any 
orders about it?—Not directly, certainly not. 

12070. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) As to this Village Act 
which has lately been passed ; I understand that it 
represents the existing state of things?—Yes. 

12071. Under it the village is responsible for 
the prevention and detection of offences ; for sani¬ 
tation to some extent, and for the preservation of 
communications?—Yes. 


12072. The people are responsible for stolen 
property, the theft of which may have been traced 
to their village, and soon?—Yes. 

12073. All this shows that village responsibility 
is still a living force?—Very much so, and we are 
making it stronger. 

12074. Taking it that the policy is to build up 
self-government by means of which the central 
Government may delegate powers of management 
of local affairs to local bodies representing the 
people, how would you propose to set about that in 
Burma?—In Burma I would not set about it at 
once ; I would give the people a little more time. 
You ask me to take for granted a state of affairs 
which is so supposititious that I cannot give you 
any answer. I honestly believe that the time will 
come in Burma when the Burmans—who are an 
exceedingly trustworthy race—will be fit for it, but 
I do not think they are fit for it yet ; it is hardly 
within the range of practical politics at present. 

12075. In India the course has been to establish 
District Boards and township Councils, as you 
would call them in Burma ; would that be advisable 
in Burma?—Certainly not at present ; we tried 
them and they failed. 

12076. Then, rather than that, would you take 
the village as the base, and work up from that ?— 
Certainly ; that is to say, in non-urban areas. 

12077. Would you expand the headman, whose 
duties are defined in this Act, for some of his 
duties at any rate, into a panchayat, that is to say, 
a Council of elected elders ?—'The whole idea of 
the panchayat is foreign to us here in Burma. 

12078. Do not call it a panchayat ; call it a 
Council of Elders, the leading men in the village 
to take the place of the headman in certain matters ? 
—Certainly not. 

12079. You do not think it would be an advantage 
to associate in the management of the village some 
of the chief men in the village ?—Certainly not. 

12080. I suppose there are certain points in which 
a communal interest is taken ; would it not be 
well to have the chief men of the village assemble 
together and discuss such points?—That is a dif¬ 
ferent matter. If you are to give them any real 
power, it would mean giving them the spending of 
money, and they would certainly quarrel. 

12081. That would be your only objection ?—Well, 
that is qu’te sufficient ; it is a real practical 
objection. 

12082. Suppose for the moment that this Council 
of Elders were established. Could we extend the 
responsibility somewhat beyond the scope of this 
Act, say to water supply? Water supply is an 
important matter, I suppose, in a Burmese village? 
—Not in my division ; we generally have more 
water than we want. 

12083. Then we will take education?—Education 
is a thing which the village Burman ordinarily 
would leave to his poongyi. 

16084. But do you not think the advice and 
opinion of such a body would be advisable ?—The 
poongyi would not want it ; he would not brook 
it; the poongyi is far too much an autocrat to 
brook interference or take advice ; he would pay 
as much attention to them as the average English 
vicar does to his churchwardens. 

12085. If self-government is to be developed in 
Burma, you would begin, not by district or town¬ 
ship Councils, but by the village?—Yes, I would, 
and I think the people are educating themselves 
up to it. 

12086. (Chairman.) Is the present system of 
appointing myoohs satisfactory?—I should rather 
prefer to restrict the selection to the Divisional 
Commissioners assisted by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. 

12087. Each Commissioner to appoint his own 
myook , not on the recommendation of somebody 
else, but at his own instance?—At the instance of 
the District Officer, the Deputy Commissioner. 

12088. But not to recommend him to the Local 
Government?—No, but to nominate him subject to 
the approval of the Local Government. 
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12069. At present is the system that Heads of 
Departments and other people nominate persons to 
be myooks I —They have some such system. 

12090. Under such a system it is quite possible 
that a man having a more or less unsatisfactory 
clerk and wishing to provide for him may recom¬ 
mend him for a myookl —1 do not think that any 
man would appoint a dishonest clerk. 

12091. I do not say dishonest, but a man he 
thinks would be just as well outside his office as 
inside it?—As I have said, we have had men before 
who are not fitted for district work. 

1209(2. The Chief Secretary to Government told 
us that due consideration was given to the views 
of Commissioners. Are you satisfied with his defi¬ 
nition of “ due consideration ” ?—il think we get 
due consideration now ; I do not know that we 
always got it. 

12093. It depends rather perhaps on idiosyncra¬ 
sies?—The personal equation of the Head of the 
Government. 

12094. Head of the Government, or Head of the 
Department ?—Both ; if the Government can trust 
him he generally carries sufficient weight. 

12096. The Inspector-General of Police told us 
that there was some difficulty as to reappointments 
of Inspectors of Police returning from leave, and 
that the real difficulty was due to the fact that 
sometimes not very good men had to be found 
places, and the Commissioners were not willing, 
very naturally, to find places for them as inspectors 
in their own divisions. Have you often had in¬ 
stances of that brought to your notice ?—A few ; I 
have sometimes objected myself. 

12096. Have your objections to a man who was 
unsatisfactory been sustained or overruled ?—Gene¬ 
rally sustained. 

12097. And the unsatisfactory man has been 
shifted on to somebody else?—Shifted to a post 
where it was not so necessary to have a first class 
man ; I will put it in that way ; that is the more 
just. 

Major F. D. Maxwell, C.I.E., 

12111. (Chairman.) You are Commissioner of the 
Irrawaddy Division and a member of the Indian 
Army ?—Yes. I have been in Burma since 1886, 
and am pretty well acquainted with Lower Burma 
—three of the divisions at any rate. 

Generally spoaking, the role of a Local Govern¬ 
ment in matters of all revenue administration 
should be to lay down principles ; that of the chief 
subordinate administrative authority — i.e., the 
Board of Revenue or the Financial Commissioner— 
to make rules with the sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment and issue orders in accordance with those 
principles, and that of those subordinate to the 
rule-making authority to administer the rules. 
Assuming this opinion to be correct, the actual 
revenue administration would be in the hands of 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officers, and, in this province, of township 
officers, all subject to the supervision of the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner. As much power should be given 
to the lowest grade of revenue officer as is com¬ 
patible with safety, and reservation made of only 
the more important matters for higher authority. 
Now, the correct principle of revenue administra¬ 
tion is reversed. Take the Land Revenue Act. 
The rules are made by the Local Government with 
the sanotion of the Government of India and all 
power is grudgingly bestowed. Rule 2 reserves to 
the Government of India the right to sanction 
grants and leases of land if the land is likely to 
be required by the State, and the Government of 
India claim to grant a site valued at over Rs. 200 
free of revenue for a religious edifice, see rule 33. 
Rule 141 requires the sanction of the Government 
of India, if the commission to be paid to a revenue 
collector exceeds 20 per cent, of the collections. 

A glance at the rules will show what high authority 
is needed for trivial purposes. A Commissioner’s 
sanction is necessary to a grant of land within two 
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12098. Then you would suggest that you should 
have full power to object to Inspectors of Police 
being appointed against your wishes?—Yes. 

12099. In Lower Burma have you any dry crops? 
—Yes. 

12100. Have you power to remit in case of failure 
of dry crops?—Yes. 

12101. Considerable power, the same as in the 
case of wet crops ?—Yes. 

12102. Are you quite sure of that ?—As far as I 
know we have, I know what our powers are here, 
but I have been away on leave and they may have 
been altered. I know about the wet crops, because 
I have examined them quite recently, and they have 
just been raised. 

12103. In Upper Burma, have you a fixed settle¬ 
ment over a term of years ?—In some districts we 
have ; in others not. 

12104. And in those districts you fix your assess¬ 
ment from year to year?—On the matured crop. 

12105. That is, on the dry crop?—The dry crop 
generally. 

12106. Have you power to make remissions of 
revenue upon that dry crop?—Yes. 

12107. Up to what extent?—I think in Upper 
Burma Rs. 600 ; where there is a Settlement Com¬ 
missioner he has power up to Rs. 500, the Deputy 
Commissioner up to Rs. 100. 

12108. Has any serious loss followed to the 
revenue through your having these powers to remit 
upon dry crops?—No loss falls which ought not to 
fall. 

12109. Who fixes the dates of collection of 
revenue' here, the Local Government or the Com¬ 
missioner?-—They are fixed already under orders 
already approved by the Local Governfent. 

12110. Has the Government of India power to 
interfere or does it interfere in this matter?—No. 

(The witness withdrew ) 

I.A., was called and examined. 

miles of the limits, i.e., outside boundary, of even 
a rural municipality, rule 14. A Financial Com¬ 
missioner alone can grant over 100 acres to one 
person, rule 15, and may require a grantee to 
pay duty on trees. A Financial Commissioner 
alone can sanotion the grant of over 50 acree to a 
native of India, rule 16 (b). The Local Govern¬ 
ment must notify districts as fit for tea land 
grants, rule 25. The Local Government must 
notify that land in any district may be leased for 
industrial purposes. A Deputy Commissioner 
alone can lease up to one acre, a Commissioner 
one to five, and the Financial Commissioner over 
five, for such purposes, rule 37a. It needs a 
Lieutenant-Governor to empower a Sub-Divisional 
Officer with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner, 
a township officer with the powers of a Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Offioer, or to withdraw powers, rules 125- 
127, and section 58 (6) of Act. No one under a 
Deputy Commissioner can remit land revenue, 
direction 65, or even a Rs. 2-8-0 poll-tax, direction 
94. Or, take the Opium Act, it needs a Financial 
Commissioner to sanction the possession of more 
than a seer of opium by a chemist, see rule 19, 
Opium Rules, or to allow a -traveller of distinction 
to possess more than a small quantity of opium, 
rule 34a. Generally speaking, a Financial Com¬ 
missioner alone can remit excise revenue, Excise 
Act, rule 82, but a Commissioner is specially em¬ 
powered to remit money that cannot be recovered, 
which is in effect no power at all. It requires a 
Financial Commissioner to adjust the stamp on 
probates, &c., see sections 19a, 19b, 19e, 19g, 
Court Fees Act. 

Such examples could be- greatly multiplied. I 
-would lay down that power should be conferred as 
low down as possible, not as high up ; and with¬ 
drawn upwards, not shed downwards. Human 
nature is much the same whether in the official or 
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layman, and if, for instance, the Financial Com¬ 
missioner wanted a Commissioner to undertake 
some work already done by Deputy Commissioners, 
it is certain that the proposal would be examined 
more critically than if the Financial Commissioner 
wanted a Commissioner to hand over to Deputy 
Commissioners some work performed by the Com¬ 
missioner. There is hardly a single head of revenue 
in which work now done by high officials would 
not be equally well, if not better, done by those 
lower in rank. Take opium, for instance. The 
salvation of the Barman is supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to rest in the proper regulation of the 
opium shop. The Commissioner, Excise Commis¬ 
sioner, Deputy Commissioner, District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Chief Superintendent of Excise, 
Excise Superintendent, all inspect opium shops ; 
the man on the spot, the man whose religious pre¬ 
judices, qualified by his official position, would do 
more possibly than anything else to help the 
movement—the township officer—passes the shop 
daily with closed eyes, appreciative of the fact that 
his superiors spend their energies in doing his 
work. The township officer is the original revenue 
authority, and on him I would confer very exten¬ 
sive revenue powers. This, however, would neces¬ 
sitate the exclusion of the lame ducks. I would 
exclude them, as has been done in the ranks of 
the Commission, by saying that any .man not tit 
for a revenue township in certain of the large dis¬ 
tricts would receive no promotion beyond a certain 
grade. 

Generally speaking, power is too highly placed. 
It requires a Lieutenant-Governor to sanction every 
permanent clerk or peon, or to make a plague rule 
to suit all parts of this very diverse country. A 
Commissioner must sanction the issue of a gun 
license, the destruction of an obsolete book. The 
Chief Court sanctions the number of process- 
servers ; the Commissioner distributes them. In 
each of those cases, which are taken at random, 
obviously the man on the spot—the man actually 
conversant with the necessities of the case—is the 
man who should have power to entertain or to act. 
The result of placing power high up is, in in¬ 
stances, very curious. An officer will want, say, 
two clerks in addition ,to his present establishment. 
The Deputy Commissioner will write to the Com¬ 
missioner, and thence onwards the application is 
subject to criticism and arithmetic, with the result 
that one clerk extra is sanctioned. It is not 
uncommon for an officer to apply for .something 
more than he actually wants in the hope that the 
cutting down process will stop at his real require¬ 
ments. The Commissioner should be the budget 
sanctioning authority for District Cess Funds, the 
Deputy Commissioner sanctioning establishments 
and expenditure. At the present moment I am 
asking the Local Government to sanction a recur¬ 
ring expenditure of Rs. 3-2-9 monthly for lighting 
a rural bazaar, an expenditure not from provincial 
but from local funds. A Commissioner now sanc¬ 
tions municipal budgets, those away from district 
headquarters should be under the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner. The powers of Commis¬ 
sioners and Deputy Commissioners to administra¬ 
tively sanction Public Works (provincial) should be 
granted and also power given .to sanction estimates. 
The rule in 'administrative matters should be that 
the man on the spot should have power to act sub¬ 
ject to the control of the man next above. There 
are not many administrative powers that could be 
extended to township officers or Sub-Divisional 
Officers, but the latter might be extensively em¬ 
ployed under the Village Act, and township officers 
to some extent also. 

I think the present arrangement of allotting 
money to Public Works is not satisfactory. It 
should be allotted to territorial areas, in this pro¬ 
vince, divisions, and the allotment to works done 
by the chief Executive Officer in that area. This 
division in the seven years 1899-1900 to 1905-1900 
paid under the principal heads of revenue, land, 
capitation-tax, fisheries, just over 6 crores out of 
about 24 crores paid by the whole province. From 
the grants under provincial Civil Works during 
the nine years ending in 1907-08, Irrawaddy was 
allotted on ,an average just under 3 out of 53 lakhs 
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for original works, and just under 14 out of 
24 lakhs for repairs. Taking the average annual 
payments of revenue at 87 lakhs, or 26‘7 per cent, 
of the average total provincial revenue from those 
Ihree heads, 325 crores, Irrawaddy only gets just 
over 5’5 per cent, of the total provincial allotment 
for works and the same percentage for repairs. In 
the above figures money spent on remunerative 
Public Works is not included. That, is the result 
of the system. Whether, in a division, a hospital, 
a police barrack, a court, a road, or a jail is the 
most urgent work, is a question for local deter¬ 
mination, not departmental determination. I 
would have public works allotments made over a 
fixed and certain period to divisions, and the 
money allotted by the Commissioner with the ad¬ 
vice of the Deputy Commissioners. 

The power to sanction expenditure in the division 
on public works would necessarily rest with the 
Commissioner, subject of course to the general con¬ 
trol of the Local Government and to special sanc¬ 
tion for large works. Again, expenditure by the 
District Cess Fund should be almost entirely under 
Deputy Commissioners, and expenditure by muni¬ 
cipal bodies under the entire control of those 
bodies, subject in the case of the smaller or rural 
municipalities to the supervision of the Commis¬ 
sioner or Deputy Commissioner. I recently asked 
for a small sum, Rs. 1,000, annually, to purchase 
presents .for deserving public servants and laymen 
to be .presented in darbar, but this could not be 
arranged owing to objection by the Accountant- 
General. Certain powers have recently been dele¬ 
gated by Local Government, but an examination 
of the details will show that little or no real re¬ 
sponsibility is handed over. It should not need a 
Commissioner on Rs. 2,750 to sanction the travel¬ 
ling allowance of decores attending a Lieutenant- 
Governor's darbar or the payment of a municipal 
tax. This circular is a good example of the amount 
of power hitherto retained by Local Governments 
and with what curious reservations ppwer is 
bestowed. 

I am strongly opposed to any curtailment of the 
right of appeal to the Local Government. The 
Local Government must, to whatever extent its 
powers are delegated, remain ultimately responsible 
for the good government of its territories. To 
curtail a right of appeal is to attempt to get rid of 
its responsibility—a responsibility the public will 
insist on being in the Local Government. A 
Government, such as that existing in India, must 
be in the nature of the cate very sensitive to 
public opinion. It is right that it should be 
sensitive, and right that the public should have 
free access to the head of the Government. It is 
certain, too, that, however much you curtailed the 
right of appeal, a Local Government would make 
enquiries into every complaint forwarded to them, 
and .it is wiser in my view that there should be a 
right than that an enquiry should be an act of 
grace. The only rule in this province is that 
second appeals from Government sen-ants under 
Rs. 50 will not be entertained. I would not 
extend the .power 

Generally speaking, the influence of the Com¬ 
missioner is sufficiently strong. Undoubtedly there 
is a tendency to administer departments on the 
water-tight compartment- principle. An illustra¬ 
tion may be seen in Financial Commissioner’s Cir¬ 
cular No. 3 of 1906, on the appointment of the 
Excise Commissioner : Paragraph 1—the Commis¬ 
sioner of Excise is not to relieve Commissioners of 
their responsibility ; but, paragraphs 2 and 3, he 
will do most- of the work and exercise all the 
power. The Forest Department, work with little or 
no consultation with Deputy Commissioners and 
Commissioners. In fact, the doings of the Forest 
Department in this division, I learn from laymen 
as a rule, but it is right to say that there is not 
much work with forests in my division. Notwith¬ 
standing this, in my 2-J years’ experience as a Com¬ 
missioner, I have found that I have but ,to raise my 
voice to obtain a hearing. 

Executive Officers of Government have not .suffi¬ 
cient opportunities .for personal contact with the 
people. The principal obstacle is the great in¬ 
crease of office work of recent years, keeping officers 
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to their desks. Office work is heavy, chiefly on 
account of the poor quality of the clerks—that is 
not where the Burman shines ; and within the last 
ten years in this division the number of clerks has 
been nearly doubled and their ipay largely in¬ 
creased. This has resulted in many drawing pay 
uite beyond their qualifications. As the unquali- 
ed get weeded out, matters will greatly improve ; 
but at present many officers will spend an hour 
or tiwo a day doing pirrely clerical work. Another 
obstacle, so far as this division goes, is the lack of 
facilities for travelling enjoyed by Sub-Divisional 
and Township Officers. The number of launches 
is insufficient, and financial considerations render 
alleviation of the difficulties impossible. In ad¬ 
dition to the difficulties of travel, there is the 
difficulty of accommodation on tour. This has been 
obviated to a considerable extent by the supply 
to most European officers of .mosquito-proof house¬ 
boats. Mosquito-proof bungalows are few and 
might be multiplied, but they are expensive to 
build and to maintain. 

Some obstacles are of officers’ own creation. I 
was talking not many months ago with a high 
Burmese official about a township officer who did 
not know much that was going on in his township. 
Something I had heard miles away he should cer¬ 
tainly have known. I asked the reason. “Oh,’’ he 
said, “ there is no difficulty there. Maung A stands 
Oil his dignity so much that no one will go near him. 
He is not the only one ; nearly all young township 
officers are the same.” That is an accusation made 
not by an European official, but of course is well 
known to most. The Burmans are a democratic 
people. 

Here and there increases in the cadre are re¬ 
quired ; my requirements have been generally and 
enerously met. I would not reduce the area of 
istricts nor generally of sub-divisions ; whether 
township boundaries can remain as they are is 
open to question. In some townships where one offi¬ 
cer did the judicial and revenue work some few years 
back, there are now three: one doing the civil 
work, another the criminal, and a third the revenue. 
The officer doing the criminal work is known as 
the Additional Magistrate, and it is questionable 
whether where an Additional Magistrate iB required, 
the township should not be split. The division 
of districts is beyond financial possibilities. 

Much has been done of recent years to avoid 
transfers, e.ij., the combined leave rule and the 
■shifting of men from a district at the end of long 
privilege leave. From the 1st January 1898 to the 
31st December 1907 (one anticipated change allowed 
for) there have been in this division— 


Deputy Commissioners no officer not qualified to bo 
in charge of a first class district. As most of the 
latter are in less pleasant localities, this will in 
itself avoid to some extent the transfers of Deputy 
Commissioners. 

I would free municipalities at the headquarters 
of the districts of most of the supervision of the 
Commissioner, leaving them to work subject to 
the control of the Commissioner, but authorising 
them to tax with his sanction. Other municipali¬ 
ties and town committees I would place under 
Deputy Commissioners with the same reservation. 
One of the chief reasons for the little interest taken 
in municipal affairs is the feeling that if things go 
wrong—some Government official will interfere. 

Advisory, in course .of time to become, if sue* 
cessful, Administrative Councils, might be created. 
There were District Boards in Burma in the early 
eighties, but they died of inanition during the rebel¬ 
lion of 1886 to 1890. So young an institution could 
hardly expect to survive the stress of warfare. The 
only representative institutions in this division are 
the municipal and town committees : they might 
nominate. For the rest, representatives would have 
to be carefully selected, township by township for 
the district, and from the District Council for the 
Divisional. I have no very robust faith in such 
Councils as advisory or administrative bodies, cer¬ 
tainly not for some years, but they would certainly 
be useful as affording a Deputy Commissioner or a 
Commissioner opportunities of explaining the policy 
of Government, of listening to grievances and 
asking for advice. With careful guidance they 
might become most useful bodies, and I see no 
reason why the attempt to make them so should 
not (in fact I think it should) be made. As a 
matter of fact at the. present moment no officer of 
Government takes any step without consulting 
elders and others. District Councils might at first 
have some responsibilities put upon them in respect 
of estimates for -work at the cost of the District 
Cess Fund. 

Village headmen have criminal and some civil 
powers which they exercise on the whole admirably. 
It is within the power of Government or the Com¬ 
missioner to enhance those powers, and that power 
is sufficient. Village headmen have also powers in 
sanitary matters, but not much in revenue, with 
the important exception that they collect revenue. 
There is danger in employing the headman too 
much, as he dislikes work and responsibility even 
accompanied by power. 

12112. Is all due consideration given to the views 
of Commissioners ?—I think so. 
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18 changes of Deputy Commissioners in 

Bassein ; 

13 changes of Deputy Commissioners in 

Myaungmya ; 

14 changes of Deputy Commissioners in 

Ma-ubin ; 

II changes of Deputy Commissioners in 

Henzada ; 

and in the four years the Pyapon district has been 
formed there have been four Deputy Commissioners. 
Of the 18 changes in Bassein five officers held charge 
on two occasions, and one officer was a stop-gap. In 
Myaungmya one officer held charge three times and 
four twice each. In Ma-ubin one officer held charge 
three times, one twice, and one was a stop-gap. In 
Henzada one officer held charge three times. So 
that the actual number of men in charge of these 
districts in ten years excluding stop-gaps has been— 
Bassein, 13 ) 

Myaungmya, 8 f . , 

Ma-ubin, 11 f ln ten years. 

Henzada, 10' 

Pyapftn, 4 in four years. 

In my appointment there have been eight officers 
in charge of the division in ten years. Notwith¬ 
standing these figures I believe everyone connected 
with Government admits the nuisance and dis¬ 
advantages of transfers, and I believe that they 
are now at all events guarded against as far as 
possible. If pay (and promotion) went by districts, 
no doubt the number of transfers would be avoided 
to some extent. Recently His Honour has an¬ 
nounced that he will promote to the first grade of 


12113. If you want to urge a point upon Govern¬ 
ment you both now, and always, have been able 
to get your way ?—So far as my experience goes, 
which is 2i years, certainly. 

12114. You do not think that the Heads of 
Departments are allowed to get their way in a 
local question in preference to the views of those 
more or less on the spot?—No, I have never had 
any case of that kind occur in my experience. 

12116. You have three methods of correspond¬ 
ence in India—official, demi-official, and private? 
—Yes. 

12116. Is demi-official correspondence recognised? 
—No. # 

12117. Is it recommended? — Yes; it is very 
desirable in certain cases. 

12118. Is a great part of your time spent in demi- 
official 'correspondence ?—-Not very much ; in mat¬ 
ters of a petty nature I deal with them as far as 
possible by writing demi-officially. 

12119. Must the very fact of there being such a 
method of correspondence tend to increase your 
clerical work?—No, I should say it saved it rather ; 
I can make a demi-official letter much clearer, 
possibly shorter, than an official communication. 
Possibly more emphatic. 

12120. Does the power of writing demi-officially 
lead you to write one long letter, and then sub¬ 
sequently to supplement it by a still longer official 
letter ?—Certainly not. 
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12121. You think that the Commissioner should 
be supplied with an allotment for general purposes? 
—Yes, for Public Works. 

12122. In conjunction with the Superintending 
Engineer he would fix what works were necessary 
and then get the sanction of the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, and then spend his allotment ; is that your 
proposal?—Under the existing arrangement a work 
is administratively sanctioned, and in the course 
of time the Commissioner and the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments all send in lists of these works for entry in 
the budget ; then when the budget is prepared, 
whether a work goes into the budget or not is 
settled by the Local Government. 

12123-. What you want is a sum of money given 
to you, on an average of former years, which you 
can spend as you please?—Yes, to be entered in the 
budget. 

12124. Would that load to extravagance? — It 
would lead to economy, because the man on the 
spot knows what is really necessary. 

12125. Suppose you had a certain sum based on 
five or six years’ expenditure in the division ; 
would it be necessary to give the 'Commissioner in 
the seventh year a sum based on the average of 
the previous six?—I do not know ; there are very 
urgent Public Works for many years to come in 
this province. 

12126. Are you of opinion that District Boards in 
your division are impossible for the present?—No, 
I think they are rather desirable. 

12127. And it would not be difficult to get persons 
to take seats on those; Boards?—'No, I do not think 
there would be any difficulty, properly nominated. 

12128. Would they consist of Burmese?—Yes. 

12129. Would there be a sufficient number of 
Burmese to form District Boards?—'Undoubtedly. 

12130. In all the divisions of Lower Burma?—I do 
not know much about some of the divisions, but in 
the bulk of them. 

12131. At all events, you could get a sufficient 
number of persons to serve on those Boards and to 
spend the District Fund?—Spending the District 
Fund is another question, if they are to be Advisory 
Boards. 

12132. I am not speaking of Advisory Boards, I 
am speaking of District Boards?—I would place the 
budgets and estimates for sanction and matters of 
that sort before the District Boards, but I would 
not give initiatory powers in the first instance. 

12133. You would make a beginning?—Yes ; there 
is nothing that exists at the present time of that 
description, and it might be usefully begun. 

12134. (Sir Frederic 1,cly.) You mention that the 
role of the Local Government should be to lay 
down principles. Do you intend to imply by that 
that it is also the role of the Government of India 
to lay down principles? — Certainly, it would be 
subject to the veto and direction of the Government 
of India. 

12135. You are not prepared to go into the 
scope of the principles which should guide the 
Government of India in interference? But within 
the scope of those principles is it their duty and 
their province to interfere and assert those prin¬ 
ciples, just in the same way as it is the duty of 
the Local Government to assert the principles in 
its province?—Yes. 

12136. You say that the Government of India 
reserves the right to sanction grants and leases of 
land, when land is likely to bo required by the 
State, and so on. Would you concede to the 
Local Government the right to make grants of 
land without any revision at all ?—Yes, subject to the 
general control of the Government of India. 

12137. .Even in the case of grants of land for 
religious buildings? It is not an unheard-of thing 
in this country for a Lieutenant-Governor to bo a 
very intensely religious man ; would there bo no 
danger of a man like that giving a large grant to 
his own Church?—Ldo not think so. 


India than in the provincial Government?—I do 
not know ; it depends whether the Member dealing 
with the matter in the Government of India was 
alpo an intensely religious person. 

12139. It possibly would not rest with a single 
person in the Government of India?—And pos¬ 
sibly in the Local Government the grant would be 
given by the Lieutenant-Governor only on advice; 
it would come up through the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, and he would make a recommendation; 
the Commissioner and the Financial Commissioner 
would also do so. 

12140. When you speak of “grant of land,” do 
you mean grant of land under ordinary settlement 
terms, or the grant of land free of revenue?—I am 
referring to your remark that the Local Govern¬ 
ment must notify that land in any district may be 
leased for industrial purposes?—That is a grant of 
title for cultivating purposes on payment of 
revenue. 

12141. As a matter of fact, a restriction like 
that must operate very much against the expan¬ 
sion of industrial undertakings?—A case is occur¬ 
ring now in my division in Bassein, to which these 
rules have not been applied yet; there is an appli¬ 
cation now pending for a piece of land for 
industrial purposes; it has not restricted industrial 
operations thero. 

12142. But it must cause inconvenience and 
delay?—It may do so; there was no delay in this 
particular case. 

12143. As a matter of fact, would not land 
leased for industrial purposes carry a special rate? 
—I do not know on what terms it is going to be 
done; I am still referring the matter; this one 
particular case is the first oase that has occurred. 

12144. Have there not been many cases of that 
sort already—land granted for factories and so 
on?—No, they generally build their factories on 
their own land, paying the paddy rate. 

12145. Is there no special rate for industrial 
purposes?—No. 

12146. Would you see any objection to giving 
the Commissioner power to grant land on lease for 
such purposes?—None at all. 

12147. You point out how it needs the 
Lieutenant-Governor to entrust, say, the Sub- 
Divisional Officer with the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner, and so on. I notice in section 24 
of the Local Government Act it is laid down that 
the local Government must specially authorise any 
Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner or Sub-Divisional Officer to exercise the 
powers of a Deputy Commissioner?—That is in 
the Village Act; my reference was under the Land 
Revenue Act. 

12148. But is that a general provision through¬ 
out legislation in Burma?—No, I think those are 
rather singular cases. 

12149. But it is also the case, you say, under 
the Land Revenue Act?—Yes, and under the 
Excise Act. 

12150. The Lieutenant-Governor alone can em¬ 
power a subordinate officer in a division to exer¬ 
cise the Deputy Commissioner’s power?—Yes. 

12151. Ought the Deputy Commissioner to have 
the power?—I see no reason why he should not— 
either the Commissioner or the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. 

12152. In the same Act, in the case of the 
appointment of a rural policeman, the Deputy 
Commissioner may empower the township officer to 
exercise his own powers?—Yes, that is quite a new 
clause. 

12153. But would you extend it?—Yes, gener¬ 
ally. 

12154. Would you give a Deputy Commissioner 
full power to delegate any authority which he 
possesses himself under any Act to any one of his 
Assistants?—That is a pretty broad question; I do 
not know that I would do that. 


12138. Would not the danger, at any rate, be 
less of vesting that right m the Government of 


12155. You would place limits?—I certainly 
would place limits. I think the Commissioner 
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should have power to delegate some powers to 
subordinate officers ; there are certain powers which 
I would not allow him to delogate at 'all, but I cannot 
say which at the present moment. 

12156. You would recognise that discriminating 
between different officers works for efficiency ?— 
Yes. 

12157. A Deputy Commissioner should be free 
to grant more powers to one man than to another 
according to his efficiency?—Yes. 

12158. You say that no one under a Deputy 
Commissioner can remit land revenue or even a 
two-rupee poll-tax ; would you draw no distinction 
between remission of land revenue and the remis¬ 
sion of tax on a mere individual?—The recom¬ 
mendation for remission was made last year in 
conjunction with Mr. Todd-Naylor, the Commis¬ 
sioner of .Pegu, 

12159. Would you entrust this power to remit 
land revenue to any officer below the rank of 
Deputy Commissioner?—Yes. 

12160. The remission of land revenue may in¬ 
volve a much greater extension of the same 
leniency than the mere remission of poll-tax; the 
remission of the poll-tax meroly means that you 
think the particular individual cannot pay, but 
may not the remission of revenue mean a good 
deal more than that ?—It means that the particular 
crop is bad. 

12161. It may also mean that you arc consider¬ 
ing the general effect of the soason, and that you 
may be giving others in the village a right to 
demand similar leniency?—Not unless their crops 
are destroyed. 

12162. I do not say always, but is it not an 
action that involves more responsibility than the 
other?—I should have thought not. 

12163. You would give an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner power to remit in both cases?—t would give 
a township officer power up to Rs. 25; a Sub- 
Divisional Officer power up to Rs. 50 ; a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner power up to Rs. 100; and a Commissioner 
power up to Rs. 500. Also, we should give the 
township officers power to grant a remission of 
capitation tax. 

12164. Then you say that to give the township 
officers greater powers would necessitate the ex¬ 
clusion of the lame ducks; would that not result 
in a number of disappointed men in the Service?— 
I do not know that it would; a man knows as a 
rule when he is a lame duck. 

12165. You mean he would acknowledge it him¬ 
self?—A great number would. 

12166. And a great number would not; would 
you suggest any arrangement for getting such men 
out of the Service?—No, unless they were extra¬ 
ordinarily bad ; in other parts of the country they 
might do useful work. 

12167. You are one of the joint authors of a 
report making certain recommendations to the 
local Government for the delegation of work?— 
Yes. 

12168. Has any action been taken upon it?— 
Yes, in some matters; that question of remission 
has been passed. 

12169. Has your advice as to remissions been 
adopted?—Not in full, but partially; the Deputy 
Commissioner was given powers up to Rs. 100, and 
the Commissioner’s powers were enlarged. 

12170. Do you accept the axiom that the signa¬ 
ture of the Deputy Commissioner should only be 
required when he can verify the papers that he 
signs?—Yes, we are doing that now. 

12171. As a mattor of fact a great deal of time 
is lost, or rather was lost, in merely signing the 
Deputy Commissioner’s signature?—Yes ; it will be 
saved I have no doubt; we have not arrived at 
that stage yet. 

12172. A case was mentioned in one of the 
papers about the appointment of 10 house gaungs; 
the Deputy Commissioner was empowered to 
appoint, and as he absolutely had no time to do it, 
he issued a number of blank orders to his Divisional 


Officer, and the question arose whether that was 
illegal or not; whether it was illegal or not, it was 
certainly very improper?—Yes. 

12173. Do cases of that sort often occur?—No, I 
have heard of one case in the whole of my experi¬ 
ence ; as a matter of fact the gaung has very little 
authority and power. Tho Commissioner even 
under the old Act did not appoint the gaungs; it 
was always done by the Deputy Commissioner, and 
the Deputy Commissioner gave blank appointment 
forms to his township officers, giving the township 
officers strict injunctions to keep them in a safe. 

12174. The authority might just as well, or per¬ 
haps better, have been given to the subordinate 
officer?—That is my view. 

12175. Then you say, “ The Commissioner should 
be a budget sanctioning authority for District Cess 
Funds.” Who is the authority, as a matter of 
fact, at present?—The local Government. 

12176. Then you say, “There are not many 
administrative powers that can be extended to 
township officers or Sub-Divisional Officers, but the 
latter might be extensively employed under the 
Village Act, and township officers to some extent 
also.” That is under isection 24, which requires 
the separate Act and notification by the Local 
Government for every delegation of authority?— 
Yes. 

12177. What would you like to see instead?—I 
would like to see the Commissioner or the Deputy 
Commissioner have the power, either one or the 
other. 

12178. Do you make no distinction between ad¬ 
ministrative appeals and personal appeals?—I 
have no experience of administrative appeals ; I 
do not know what yon refer to. I was referring 
to appeals against punishments or dismissals. 

12179. Appeals against over-assessment or 
against a refusal to grant land?—Those are 
revenue appeals. 

12180 Is an excessive power of appeal allowed 
in cases of that sort?—No ; it. ends with the 
Financial Commissioner now, I think, as a rule. 

12181. Would you draw any distinction between 
orders of reduction and dismissal and orders of 
minor punishments?—There are no such things as 
minor punishments now. 

12182, Fines?—I think fines were barred by the 
Government of India three or four years ago. 

12183. But as a matter of fact, are they never 
imposed?—I think not; there are the definite 
orders of the Government of India on the subject. 

12184. I have heard of a case not long ago where 
a man carried a 'petition against a mere censure 
against him right up to Government; should that 
be allowed ?—'I have not thought out the question. 

12185. Y'ou say that even if the right of appeal 
was curtailed, the Local Government would make 
enquiries into every complaint forwarded to them, 
in exercise of their right of supervision ?—I expect 
they would ; that is a mere prophecy. 

12186. Again referring to this Village Act, which 
is your latest legislation in Burma, I note sub¬ 
clause 2 of section 23 : The Deputy Commissioner 
may “ revise ” any such order: the Commissioner 
may “revise,” and the Local Government may 
“revise.” As a matter of .fact., does not this 
deprive the people of a right without reducing the 
work ?—The word “ revision ” there is used very 
much in the sense of “appeal” in many cases. 
I think it is merely verbal. 

12187. You say, “The Commissioner of Excise 
is not to relieve the Commissioners of their respon¬ 
sibility, but he will do most of the work and 
exercise all the power.” Is not the Forest Depart¬ 
ment also in pretty much the same position?— 
There iB not much consultation ; the Commissioner 
does not know much of wthat is going on in the 
Forest Department. In my division there is very 
little work in connection with the Forest Depart¬ 
ment.. 

12188. Then you say that in your 2t years’ ex¬ 
perience as a Commissioner you have found that 
you have but to raise your voice to obtain a 
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healing. I suppose, as a -matter of fact, you are 
on friendly terms with the forest officers and the 
excise officers ?—Yes. 

12189. But- how would it be if you were not so ; 
would the Commissioner obtain any hearing 1—I 
should refer the matter to Government if I was 
dissatisfied with what they were -doing. I think 
that is sufficient. 

12190. Both forests and excise you would call 
integral—-you might almost say elementary—parts 
of the work of administration?—Yes. 

12191. Is it a right .system that the Commis¬ 
sioner, who is the one man in the division who 
can take a broad view of things from experience, 
should be excluded from all share in those matters? 
—I do not think it is right, that he should be 
excluded. 

12192. As to the disadvantages of transfers, 
what would you say to a rule making the accept¬ 
ance of an appointment carry with it an under¬ 
taking to occupy the post for, say, three years?—I 
would have n-o objection to that. 

12193. Suppose a man is first on the list for pro¬ 
motion to a Deputy Oommissionership, and one 
falls vacant this month, and it is known that he is 
going on leave next Aipril ; would it be fair to say 
to him, " If you take this position you must not 
take your leave in April ; you must stay in the 
new -post for three years ’’ ?—-It would oause a cer¬ 
tain amount of discontent. 

12194. But you recommend that in the interests 
of the Public Sendee 1—It depends so very much 
on what the particular appointment is. If it is 
a very important district I Should -say that in the 
interests of the Public Service such a restriction 
would be perfectly legitimate ; if, on the other 
hand, it is a very minor district, it would seem 
hard -to put a anan in that position. 

12195. But you would have to make a uniform 
rule ?—Undoubtedly you would. It might be 
that a man might be very near his first furlough. 

12196. Then it would not injure him very much? 
—If he had done eight years’ service and then had 
to put in another three years, it would make him 
11 years before going home ; I think that would be 
a little too long to bo out here continuously. What 
you suggest might be done if ihe secured his district- 
after four or five years’ service. 

12197. In many oases it would be not an un¬ 
reasonable condition of bus receiving the appoint¬ 
ment that he should stay for not less than three 
years ?—I think not. 

12198. You say, " I would free municipalities at 
the headquarters of the district of most of the 
supervision of the Commissioner, leaving them to 
Work subject to the control of the Commis¬ 
sioner, but authorising them to tax with his sanc¬ 
tion. Other municipalities and town committees 
I would place under Deputy Commissioners with 
the same reservation.’’ Why should you diminish 
the authority of the Deputy Commissioner, merely 
because he happens -to be at the headquarters of 
the Commissioner?—What I say is, “I would free 
municipalities at the headquarters of the district of 
most of -the supervision of -the Commissioner.” 

12199. Do you not say somewhere else that you 
would -place the municipalities at. the headquarters 
of the Commissioner under the Commissioner?—No, 
I said I thought the smaller -municipalities might 
go under the Deputy Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioner might be the authority ; there are so 
many of -them ; there are a dozen in my division, 
with very small incomes. 

12200. Is it the present system that the muni¬ 
cipalities at the headquarters of the district are 
under the Commissioner?— -All municipalities are 
under .the Commissioner ; the Commissioner is the 
budget-sanctioning authority for all municipalities ; 
I should separate and divide them off. 

12201. Suppose that a District Board was created, 
and also township Councils, and you -also had the 
existing municipalities, would you suggest in ad¬ 
dition to all those an Advisory Council to the Com¬ 
missioner or Deputy Commission for each district? 


—Not in addition to a District Board ; I would 
have one, and one only. 

12202. Suppose for the sake of argument that it 
is wished to build up a system of self-government, 
to which the central Government might delegate 
the management of local affairs ; how would you 
begin in Burma?—I would begin with a District 
Advisory Board, which should be nominated. 

12203. A nominated District Board to manage 
the District. Cess?—Not at first; I would hand over 
the District Cess to it gradually. 

12204. Have you not already got village respon¬ 
sibility as -an existing fact ; you have got a head¬ 
man with certain powers, who is .practically 
elected ?—Yes. 

12205. Are those not good materials for laying 
the base of local self-government ; would it not be 
congenial to the .people to begin -there, rather than 
to go further, and establish an altogether exotic 
body like an Advisory Council?—What powers 
would they have? 

12206. That would be a matter for consideration ; 
one might suggest powers which they -might receive 
in the matter of Public Works, sanitation, and 
possibly education. -Ait any rate, whatever the 
term " local self-government ” implies might be 
entrusted to them. Would it not have more 
chance of success to begin on indigenous lines 
rather on foreign lines ?—No, I cannot say that I 
think so ; I do not understand exactly what 
position a Village Council would hold. 

12207. It would deal -with local .matters gener¬ 
ally ; perhaps you would find the same difficulty 
with reference to the District Council ?—Undoubt¬ 
edly at first, I should say, use them more to 
explain the policy of Government, and listen to 
what they have to say. 

12208. You would not have them actually taking 
part in the yvork of administration ?—Not for some 
time ; not until they were educated up to it. 

12209. (Mr. Dutt.) Is there a Forest Department 
in every district?—Not in every district, there are 
two in my division ; there may be more in others. 

12210. Would you like to invest the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner with some sort of control or power over the 
forest officer in matters relating to -tile public inter¬ 
ests?—Yes, I think so, where the public interest® are 
concerned. I thmk they do consult them to some 
extent; I do not know whether they consult them 
very freely. I know that in my 21 years’ experi¬ 
ence oil the Bassein side, where there is not very 
much forest work, I had not much consultation. 
I was Deputy Commissioner of Tharrawady, in 
which (here are very large forests, and, as far as 
I remember, I was not consulted very much. I 
think it is the business of the forest officer to con¬ 
sult the Deputy Commissioner where the conveni¬ 
ence of the -people is concerned. 

12211. Y T ou recommend the creation of an Ad¬ 
visory Council to -the Commissioner?—I would have 
one in every district, -and one in .the division. 

12212, The District Board to be the Advisory' 
Council of a district, and a separate Advisory 
Council for the Divisional Commissioner?—Yes ; 
some members of the Distriot Board would be 
necessarily on the Advisory Council for the Com¬ 
missioner as well. 

12213. I understand that a part of the District 
Cess is spent in the district, and a part of it is set 
aside to form an Incorporated Fund for Public 
Works done by the Public Works Department; is 
that so?—No, the whole of it is spoilt in the dis¬ 
trict ; it has to be sjxmt on village works ; it is 
handed over to the Public Works Department. It 
is all called the Incorporated Local Fund. 

12214. But is not a separation made between the 
money which you spend through your own hands, 
and the money which you make over to the Public 
Works Department?—No, none whatever, except 
that it is put into the budget. 

12215. Asa rule you undertake the smaller works, 
and leave the large works to be done by the Public 
Works Department? — Yes, where professional 
assistance is required. The Local Government has 
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power to close the balance and transfer from one 
district to another ; under the Act of 1880 the 
money must be spent in the district. 

12216. (Mr. Hichens.) You want the expenditure 
on big works to be allotted to you territorially ?— 
Yes, in respect of new works and repairs. 

12217. Would you extend that principle any fur¬ 
ther for Public Works!—I do not know whether a 
Commissioner could be supplied with an allotment 
for general purposes. 

12218. With regard to the Superintending En¬ 
gineers, would there not be a difficulty!—None at 
all I think ; the allotment could be either to the 
Superintending Engineer territorially or to me 
territorially. I think the Commissioner would be 
the better person where there are Commissioners. 

12219. In that case the Superintending Engineer 
would be under you? He would be carrying out 
work included in your budget 1 — Yes, with my 
sanction. I suppose in the cast' of very large works 
they would have to go up to Government. 

12220. The Superintending Engineer might be 
under two Commissioners ; would that not be a 
difficulty?—I think none at all; it is only a ques¬ 
tion of money with him. There are no Executive 
Engineers under two Commissioners, so far as I 
know. I have two Executive Engineers in my 
division, and they share the division between them. 

12221. Roughly how long is it before a Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Servant beoomes a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner?—1 think about 6 or 7 years. 

12222. You say that a certain amount of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s time is taken up in 
insiKjcting record rooms?—Yes ; that is, the arrange¬ 
ment of records. Mr. Todd-Naylor and I both 
agreed that under the inspection of record rooms 
there should be one man for the province, or if 
necessary two, to deal with that work. It is not an 
inspection of records ; it is an inspection of the 
arrangement of records. 

12223. It is something that could be done better 
by experts?—Undoubtedly—-by a man who is 
always at it. It is purely mechanical ; seeing 
whether the records have been received, whether 
they are in proper bundles, and so oil. There is no 
difficulty about it. 

12224. And it could very likely be done more eco¬ 
nomically and efficiently from headquarters ?—Yes, 
I think so ; Mr. Todd-Naylor and myself agreed 
upon that point. 

12225. Would you extend that principle?—I would 
do the same in the case of Sub-Divisional Officers 
and township officers ; I would have the inspector 
in the position of the auditor, to see whether the 
clerks did their work properly, to see whether the 
registers were all kept properly, and so on. 

12226. Would you go even beyond that, and say 
with regam to municipalities that you would have 
central inspection?—They are already audited 
locally ; an officer goes round from the Accountant- 
General’s office to audit. He audits every single 
item. He goes round and makes a complete 
examination. 

12227. Would it not be desirable to have what 
are known in other parts of the world as Local 
Government Inspectors?—1 imagine that this Ex¬ 
aminer of Local Fund Accounts does exactly that 
work. He is a Gazetted Officer, belonging to the 
Fi nance Department. 

12228. Another recommendation of yours was the 
separation of the Public Works Department and 
the District Cess Fund staff?—Yes, we both agreed 
upon that. 

12229. Would it not be more expensive if you 
had a separation between the two departments?— 
" her. a work for the District Cess is carried out by 
the Public Works Department, they charge 24J 
per cent, for doing it, and we can do it cheaper with 
our own staff. 

^I i0 °k' n g at it from the other point of view, 
ought it not to be more economical to have on« 
staff to do all the work in the district ?—Yes, except 
that there is not one Executive Engineer to each 
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district; there are only two in my five districts ; 
so it would be utterly impossible for one Executive 
Engineer to do the work for all. He has not got 
sufficient staff, and he has his own work to cover ; 
it is as much as he can do to get through his own 
Government work. 

12231. (Mr. Meyer.) This 24^ per cent, which you 
refer to is the charge for establishment? 1 —The 
charge for establishment, tools and plant, and 
everything. 

12232. It is not simply commission?—No. 

12233. It refers to a great deal of work that the 
Public Works Department do for you?—Yes, and 
their skill. 

12234. If you had this separate Local Cess Fund 
establishment, or District Cess establishment, what 
sort of staff would you suggest?—That is under dis¬ 
cussion now. We anticipate getting a District 
Engineer of the same class as there is in India. 

12235. You know Madras?—Slightly. 

12236. Would you get the same sort of man as 
the District Board Engineer there?—Quite. 

12237. The Government of India, a couple of years 
back, gave a grant-in-aid to the Local Boards, and 
that was extended to the Distriot Cess Funds in 
Lower Burma. Can you give me an idea how that 
grant has been applied ?—It was distributed to 
divisions, and distributed amongst the districts by 
the Commissioners according to their discretion. 

12238. Did you give it ratably?—No, I gave it 
according to the requirements of the various 
districts. 

12239. That is to say, to help some District Cess 
Fund to carry out some road or bridge or hospital ? 
—No, this grant was for communications only, for 
which it was restricted. 

12240. As to your system of allotment to Com¬ 
missioners for Public Works, in any case you do 
not intend to cover the big works?—Yes. 

12241. A work that would cost a few lakhs?— 
Not a very big work ; that would swamp the allot¬ 
ment of course. 

12242. You would desire that the Government 
should give each Commissioner a certain lump allot¬ 
ment out of the Public Works budget from which 
the Commissioner should have discretion to sanction 
administratively particular works. Within what 
limit should he have such sanotion ?—-It was not 
with the view of administrative sanction so much 
as with the view of carrying out the work after it 
had been administratively sanctioned, distributing 
the money after the works had been administra¬ 
tively sanctioned. The Commissioner has not 
power of administrative sanction at the present 
moment. 

12243. There are three stages in a Public Work. 
There is first of all the allotment in the budget, 
the financial provision ; secondly, the administra¬ 
tive sanction for that particular work ; thirdly, the 
professional sanction for the estimates ?—The ad¬ 
ministrative sanction comes first of all and then 
it goes into the budget ; then the work is executed. 

12244. kou have got to get your work administra¬ 
tively sanctioned, and then you have got to put it 
into the budget?—Yes. 

12245. The Commissioner ought to sanction the 
work administratively ?—Yes, up to certain limits I 
should say. 

12246. So far you merely say, “ This is a good 
work to be undertaken provided there are funds” ; 
does he also sanction financially ?—He does not 
sanction administratively provided there are funds ; 
the administrative sanction is given simply because 
the work is a good work. 

12247. There may be many good works and 
Government might be hard up?—Then the work 
would not have got into the budget. 

12248. Is the Commissioner to get a lunin sum 
out of the budget?—That is my idea. 

12219. We will say by way of illustration that he 
gets five lakhs ; is he to distribute that five lakhs 
between works A, B, and C as he pleases?—Only 
works that have been administratively sanctioned. 
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12250. By whom—by yourself?—Some by myself 
and some by the Local Government ; it depends on 
the size ; I would give the Commissioner power up 
to, say, Rs. 20,000, and the Local Oovemment power 
up to, say, Rs. 50,000. I think the Government of 
India has power beyond Rs. 50,000. 

12251. Then the professional sanction is to go on 
as at present ; would the sanction to the estimates 
be done by the Public Works Engineer?—Yes, I 
think so. 

12252. Have you ever thought of having a similar 
system in regard bo minor appointments giving the 
Collector a small budget provision within which he 
could entertain additional temporary or permanent 
clerks?—Mr. Todd-Naylor made a suggestion to 
that effect. 

12253. You spoke about having a special officer 
to inspect record rooms. Have you not found as a 
District Officer, and as a Commissioner, that you 
get valuable information from inspecting the records 
of your subordinates—the current records?—Yes. 

12254. Do you imply that your inspection, or the 
Deputy Commissioner’s insj>ection, of the current 
records should in any way decrease?—No. 

12255. As regards treasury inspection, is not 
the proper person to inspect the sub-divisional 
treasuries the District Treasury Officer?—Tho 
Doputy Commissioner usually does it. 

12256. You want to relieve the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, and you want to bring in an outside ox- 
pert ; in Madras the Treasury Deputy Collector 
inspects the treasuries?—We have only one 
Treasury Officer hero, and he would not bo able to 
do the work ; I do not know who would carry on 
bis work if ho had to go and inspect the treasuries. 

12257. Assuming tho Troasury Officer could go, 
would that inspection by him be better than in¬ 
spection from outside—from the Accountant- 
General’s Department ?—I should say not; the 
Accountant-General’s Department would bo trained 
people. 

12268. You want to relieve District Officers from 
all responsibility for accounts work?—I think the 
Deputy Commissioner is the person to inspect sub¬ 
treasuries ; we did not recommend as to sub¬ 
treasuries. 

12259. I gather from your report that the Dis¬ 
trict Officer is heavily burdoned with magisterial 
work of which you propose that he should be re¬ 
lieved?—Very largely. I would relieve him where 
it is necessary. 

12260. You have a number of cases in which 
land is granted on favourable terms?—Not on 
favourable terms. 

12261. Rubber plantations?—Special crops, yes 
—rubber and other things. 

12262. Land is granted free of assessment for a 
number of years?.—All land is. 

12263. And later on there is a light assessment? 
—There is in tho case of rubber. 

12264. You want a more or less free hand to the 
Commissioner for those grants?—Yes. 

12265. And to tho Deputy Commissioner also?— 
I think so, yes. 

12266. You also require a fairly free hand in 
the grant of land for religious purposes?—Yes. 

12267. And as regards mining concessions, do 
you want a free hand also?—I know nothing about 
mining concessions. 

12268. Is it not possible that this free hand will 
lead to a considerable alienation of Government 
revenue?—I think not. 

12269. I have heard that the Burmese are a 
very sympathetic people and the District Officers 
are very fond of them ; is there not danger of tho 
District Officer being led away by his love of tho 
Burman into sacrificing revenue?—I do not think 
so. 

12270. You do not think that the District Officer 
would be inclined perhaps to give land for religious 
purposes too freely?—I think he would givo what 
is right; I do not think ho would give too much. 


12271. Would you be in favour of allowing the 
Deputy Commissioner to delegate any power which 
he was not specifically forbidden to delegate?—It 
is very difficult to answer a question of that sort. 

12272. As regards your remission system in 
Lower Burma; 1 understand in the first place that 
under certain conditions a man gets off very lightly 
for fallow land that he has not cultivated?—Yes. 

12273. Apart from that, if a crop is short of its 
normal outturn by more than one-third you give 
remissions ?—Y es. 

12274. Have you a graduated scale according to 
rules?—It is graduated by the extent of the 
disaster. 

12275. That is to say, if one-half of the crop is 
lost you give one-half of the remission?—Yes. 

12276. And if five-sixths of the crop is lost you 
give five-sixths ?—Yes; or rather, I think that 
would be tho total amount. I think six-sevenths 
is called a total remission. 

12277. .Has the iSub-Divisional Officer no discre¬ 
tion in those points?—The Township Officer and 
tho Sub-Divisional Officer are the men who actually 
inspect the crops. They merely report to the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

12278. As to that restriction of remission up to 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 in individual oases, does that 
apply to these rules?—Yes. 

12279. Therefore, the rule is a remission accord¬ 
ing to a fixed scale to be made by the Deputy 
Commissioner, but it is subject to a maximum 
amount in each case which he cannot overstep 
without reference to higher authority?.—Yes. 

12280. You mention in your report that in some 
cases it might bo desirable to split up the myook’s 
charges. You also speak of giving myooks some 
training before they take up the charge. Might 
you not effect both those objects—giving a pre¬ 
liminary training and relieving the myook-—by 
having a deputy or assistant myook? —The assistant 
myook would not be of any reliof to the myook he 
was working with. 

12281. Might he not take a good deal of work 
off his shoulders—case work, inspection work, civil 
work?—I think not; he would be rather a burden 
than otherwise. 

12282. You spoke of the Commissioner having 
no power, or practioally no power, in excise 
matters. Mr. Bales told us that the Commissioner 
appoints the resident excise officer ?—Yes; I was 
referring to that circular; I was not saying that 
he had no powers. Since that circular was issued 
the appointment of excise officer has been handed 
over to the Commissioner. 

12283. An Excise Commissioner has been lately 
appointed in this province?—About 18 months 
ago. * 

12284. You have got a very serious matter to deal 
with here in the way of opium. You have an 
artificial system by which you are endeavouring 
to regulate the sale of opium and prevent its 
consumption by the Burmese population. And for 
that purpose you have large preventive forces and 
these excise officers?—Yee. 

12285. Formerly these things were managed by 
districts?—Formerly there were no preventive 
officers at all. 

12286. Was not the reason that an Excise Com¬ 
missioner was appointed that the force had be¬ 
come so large that it was necessary to have a 
central co-ordinating Head?—Not to my know¬ 
ledge ; the preventive establishment was created in 
1903, I think. 

12287. Who managed it then?—It was managed 
by the Financial Commissioner. The appointments 
were always made by the Financial Commissioner 
up to the time of the appointment of the Excise 
Commissioner. 

12288. You speak of the Township Officer pass¬ 
ing the opium shops daily with closed eyes; why 
does ho do that; is that not his own fault?—He does 
not go in because he is not asked to. 
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12289. Cannot you make him go in?—Yes, I 
think he should go in. 

12290. Have you any opinion as to the Com¬ 
missioners appointing the myooks ; are not the 
myooks now appointed on a provincial list by the 
Local Government?—Y'es, on the nomination of 
Commissioners, and of other authorities also. 

12291. Might not the myooks be split up into 
divisional lists and their appointments made by 
Commissioners?—I see no objection to that. 

12292. Would you be in favour of the Commis¬ 
sioner iposting the Assistant Commissioners and 
Extra Assistant Commissioners within his own 
division?—I see no reason why he should not have 
that power. The Commissioner posts Township 
Officers and removes them, and I see no reason 
why he should not post his Sub-Ddvisional Officers. 

12293. Might he not have powers to invest 
officers with second and third class magisterial 
powers?—I see no reason why he should not do so. 

12294. And certain other special powers that re¬ 
quire special investiture now under the Criminal 
Procedure Code?—Yes. 

12295. You desire also that he should have some 
power iif land acquisition, if the Land Acquisition 
Act is to be put in force?—Yes, or even the 
Deputy Commissioner; it is very laborious and 
tedious work, these land acquisitions; they make a 
very large amount of work. 

12296. At the same time, you are not specially 
desirous of decreasing appeals in administrative 
matters?—No. 

12297. Having regard to the large increases of 
power which in one direction or another you are 
proposing for Commissioners, it is not likely that 
the number of appeals against their orders and 
against tho orders of the Deputy Commissioners, 
who will have their powers increased enormously, 
will increase in number very much ?—I think not, 
so far as I know. 

12298. Y'our experience is that in this province 
people do not appeal very much ?—No, I do not 
think they are very litigious. 

12299. You have served in the province for some 
22 years; have you found that the tendoncy to 
appeal is growing?—It possibly is, to some extent. 

12300. Is the growing number of appeals what 
you would consider rational appeals or frivolous 
appeals?—Most of the appeals that come to my 
Cfeurt are quite rational. 

12301. But is it not possible that as time goes 
on, and as the Burman gets more educated, and 
the number of lawyers increases, the number of 
appeals will largely increase also?—It may be so. 

12302. Without mentioning any names, can you 
tell us whether, in your opinion, all the Deputy 
Commissioners in the province whose work you 
know of are fit for their appointments; are they 
men whom you would appoint to-morrow if you 
had the re-doing of it?—No, I do not think they 
are. 

12303. Y’our memorandum shows an enormous 
number of transfers; in Bassein on the average 
there have two Deputy Commissioners in a year— 
18 in 10 years?—That was due to changes; the 
number of men in charge of the district was 13. 

12304. Including stop-gaps, you say there were 
13 in 10 years, 8 in 8 years, 4 in 4 years, and so 
on ; consequently your District Officers were trans¬ 
ferred on the average once a year?—Yes. 

12305. Is that a satisfactory state of things ?— 
No, not at all. 

12306. You say that if pay and promotion went 
by districts the number of transfers would be 
avoided to some extent; will you explain that?—I 
think that if the pay attached to certain districts 
was larger than that attached to other districts, 
the men in those districts would like to remain 
there, and not go on leave when their time for 
leave came. 

12307. (Sir Sieyning Edgerley.) I understand that 
your principle of Te-arranging the function of 


officers is to confer power as low down as possible ? 
—Yes, originally. 

12308. As much power should be given to the 
lowasrt grade of revenue officer as is compatible 
with safety ?—Yes. 

12309. You say, “ Speaking generally, I should 
say that there is hardly a single head of revenue 
in which work now done by high officials would 
not be equally well, if not better, done by those 
lower in rank.” Then, in answer to a question 
here, you said you were opposed to any sort of 
general power of delegation as between the Deputy 
Commissioner and his subordinates?—I was asked 
as ito section 24 of the Village Act. 

12310. In the Madras Regulation of 1828 the 
Collector, subject to the retention of revision and 
appeal, can give the whole of his powers to his 
Assistants, and there is an exactly similar pro¬ 
vision in Bombay. Would you have any objection 
to that sort of provision in Burma?—I have no 
objection to it. 

12311. Suppose, as has been suggested, that the 
Deputy Commissioner is not consulted about forest 
matters, >if he saw anything that he thought he 
ought ito do, would he do it?—Yes ; he does that 
now. 

12312. It does not depend in any way on con¬ 
sultation?—Not at all ; things may happen that 
he does not know of. But if he got any com¬ 
plaints he would undoubtedly take them up. 

12313. About treasuries ; is it your idea that 
there should be an extension of the Accountant- 
General’s local audit?—Not exactly the local audit, 
but that they should have local inspecting officers to 
see that the district treasury is worked properly. 

12314. You mean that the district treasury 
should be under the AccountanhGeneral ?—The 
aotual work of the treasury, yes. 

12315. The idea being to free the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner for out-door work?—More or less, yes. 

12316. What sort of establishment would you 
suggest to carry out that idea?—I should think the 
Accountant-General’s Department. The class of 
man who is an officer of the Accountant-General’s 
Department could very well do it; he would be an 
Enrolled Offioer. 

12317. You think that inspection from time to 
time would be sufficient?—That is all the treasury 
gets now. 

12318. But the Deputy Commissioner is respon¬ 
sible now; he has to sign the balances once a 
month ?—He would still have to sign the balances ; 
ho would still have to verify the money. 

12319. How far would you relieve the Deputy 
Commissioner?—The Commissioner now inspects 
the district treasuries, and the suggestion was that, 
instead of this being done by the Commissioner, it 
should be done by some expert. It was to relieve 
the Commissioner rather than the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

12320. About that contribution of 24} per cent, 
in the case of large works if the Executive Engineer 
does the work for the districts. Has it ever 
been considered in Burma whether tho remission 
of that charge would not be a suitable contribu¬ 
tion ?—They have reduced it in cases of certain 
works to 10 per cent. ; that is in the case of poor 
municipalities, and the Local Government has occa¬ 
sionally remitted it altogether, I think. 

12321. That is on each occasion ; it has not been 
done generally ?—No ; each particular case has 
been taken on its merits. It was proposed to 
reduce it to 10 per cent. ; that was some years ago, 
but the Public Works Department would not hear 
of it. 

12322. (Chairman.) Is the obligation on an officer 
when he first comes out to stay for eight years 
without any leave too long a period ?—Yes. 

12323. What would you cut it down to?—Four or 
five years, as a compulsory term. 

12324. In all those suggestions which you and 
Mr. Todd-Naylor make, you do not suggest to us 
the reduction of much correspondence between 
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Maxwell. ' one set of officers to another, but the bulk of the 

- complaint being that the work is clerical, you 

14 Dec., 1907. make no suggestions which would reduce that 

- work?—I do not think at is possible. So far as 

I know, nobody writes a letter unless he is abso¬ 
lutely obliged to. 

12325. Your proposals are not for the reduction 
of work, but for the transference of work ; you 
want to transfer work to the District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, to the Accountant-General, to the 
Public Works Department, to the Civil Surgeon, 
and so on ?—The actual work is there, and we do 
not know how it could be reduced. 

12326. All these departments are now working up 
to their full limit, so that your proposals are to 
relieve already over-worked officers by the trans¬ 
ference to other already over-worked officers of 
fresh burdens?—Not necessarily. You say the 
work is to be transferred to the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police ; all that takes place now is that 
the District Superintendent of Police recommends, 
and the Deputy Commissioner passes, orders. We 
recommend that the District Superintendent of 
Police himself should pass orders. 


12327. Will that, or will it not, reduce corre¬ 
spondence ?—The District Superintendent of Police 
does not correspond with the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ; he sends on papers. 

12328. Then take the Civil Surgeon, who you say 
is to take the place of the present Vice-President 
of the municipality ; does that mean no transfer of 
correspondence to the Civil Surgeon ?—No, he is 
Vice-President in most cases ; at most head¬ 
quarters of municipalities the Civil Surgeon is 
almost universally Vice-President. 

12329. Then there is no reduction of work at all. 
Then your proposition is that the District Cess 
Fund shall be under the District Engineer ; that 
is transference of work again?—Not the District 
Cess Fund, but the District Cess Fund works. 
They are now under the Deputy Commissioner; 
some of the larger works are carried out by the 
Public Works Department. The recommendation 
is that they should have a special engineering 
establishment paid for by the Fund. 

12330. That comes under the head of increase of 
staff?—Yes. 

(The tntness withdrew.) 
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12331. (Chairman.) You are Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Commissioner in 
Burma ?—Yes. 

12332. You have under you Commissioned Medi¬ 
cal Officers with certain subordinates?—Yes. 

12333. As Sanitary Commissioner you have a 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 2—Yes. 

The Local Government should be allowed dis¬ 
cretion to borrow, provided the loan be contracted 
so as ito be paid before the termination of a pro¬ 
vincial contract with the Government of India. It 
is recognized that the advantages that would accrue 
from loans for so short a period would be limited ; 
but there must nevertheless be conditions in which 
it would be advantageous especially in respect to 
public works. Exceptional cases may also occur 
where a certain duty is performed by Government 
in return for a portion of revenue handed over to 
it by a local body. If that revenue, by economy 
exercised or by natural increase, more than suffices 
for the duty, it would seem legitimate to apply the 
excess to the raising of a loan, without reference 
to the period of the provincial contract. For 
example, the Government of Burma undertook 
medical arrangements within the municipal limits 
of Rangoon, and thus relieved the Municipality of 
connected charges. The Municipality, on its part, 
gave up a revenue of two lakhs per annum derived 
from excise. This goes into the general revenue 
of Government, and, in this sense, can no longer 
be regarded as a separate sum ; but it seems to me 
reasonable to hold that as this money was in return 
for a specific duty, it, would be right, to apply it to 
the raising of loans for purposes within that duty. 
Thus, the new General Hospital is estimated to 
cost about 39 lakhs and is being paid for from 
current revenue, with the result that other urgent 
medical requirements, such as bacteriological and 
chemical laboratories, small-pox and cholera hos¬ 
pitals, and a lunatic asylum, must be delayed ; 
whereas, had a loan been raised, with the approxi¬ 
mate annual saving of Rs. 75,000* it would have 
been possible to have at disposal at least 8 lakhs 
payable in about 13 years at 4 per cent, and have 
erected most of these buildings, and have secured 
their 'benefits within a more reasonable time. 
Again, in the case of remunerative Public Works, 
it would seem reasonable to allow' a definite per¬ 
centage of earnings to be devoted to loans for 
remunerative expansions and improvements. 

Local Governments should be allowed the widest 
discretion to create temporary posts for experts, 
provided the period of appointment did not extend 
beyond the term of the provincial contract. For 

* The difference between the present ccst of the 
hospital and the increased excise revenue. 


example, were any unusual bacteriological or para¬ 
sitological problem to arise, it should be possible 
for the Local Government, without hesitation or 
the effort to persuade the Government of India to 
accede to its views, to call for expert aid from any 
part of the world. Similarly, there must be 
numerous problems in reference to economical pro¬ 
ducts of the country, engineering, and the like, that 
would receive an 'impetus if this concession were 
allowed. Had each Government been in a position 
to aot. in such matters, it would not have been 
necessary to wait for the Government of India to 
appoint a Plague Commission. Each Government 
would have worked out the problems in its own 
area, even had inter-communication been essential 
for final conclusions. 

When the Government of India have approved 
a scheme in principle, the Local Government should 
be afforded full discretion as to method of putting 
it into practice. For example, in reference to the 
Burma Government Medical School, the Govern¬ 
ment of India laid it down that the arrangement 
should be experimental for five years. Factors 
which militate against its successful working are 
now apparent, but no modification is possible with¬ 
out referring the whole question to the judgment 
of the Government of India. Orders of this descrip¬ 
tion not only savour of rigidity, but prevent 
progress. 

I would not advise that complete freedom should 
be given to Local Governments in developing re- 
ferms. But the reforms having been on broad 
lines approved by the Government of India, there 
should be no question of going up to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on every detail or getting sanction 
for each modification. It should suffice if they 
were kept informed by progress reports, and had 
the right of interference when necessary. 

I consider the sanitary and medical requirements 
of the huge area of India are of sufficient import¬ 
ance to demand the presence of a special Member 
for Public Health on the Viceroy's Council. This 
expert.member would thus be able to exercise his in¬ 
fluence on Local Governments with better efficiency 
than as the Head of a Department, as at present. 
Although there is a stage in all organizations for 
purposes of government where excessive centraliza¬ 
tion may be detrimental and must be watched for, 
in the departments concerned with technical and 
professional matters, centralization is of value and 
should be aimed at. Otherwise in the rush of 
official work by Governments, they are liable to be 
forgotten and receive only the crumbs of finance. 
They must be able to make themselves heard. 
Hence, I would not only support the principle of 
Imperial Directors and Inspectors-General, but 
would expand it as indicated. 
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The right of appeal to the Government of India 
is a valuable asset, and a necessary safety-valve 
of the Services as organized in India. I would, 
however, coniine the right of appeal to officials 
drawing Rs. 160 and above. No right of appeal 
should lie to a Local Government against any 
disciplinary order issued by the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, unless rectitude of oonduct of the 
officer or subordinate aggrieved is involved. Under 
present rulings, an appeal lies to Government 
against any disciplinary order issued by me, and 
obviously any power of enforcing discipline I possess 
must vary with the individual nature of the officers 
and subordinates ooncerned and their appreciation 
of how far, should they appeal against an order, 
they are likely to secure their ends. In the case 
of the Civil Surgeons, I would allow no appeal from 
decision in respect of servants of the inferior ser¬ 
vice, but would allow this to the Head of the 
Department, in the case of servants in superior 
service, up to a salary of Rs. 50, and above that 
to Government. 

Heads of Departments who have to press claims 
that do not involve productive works are handi¬ 
capped, by the possibly limited financial powers 
of the Local Government. In this sense, the Secre¬ 
tariat treatment of representations has to be rescued 
by the officer pressing his views from what may be 
termed the “ departmental standpoint.” The suc¬ 
cess attending such representations must therefore 
vary with the personnel of Governments, and may 
not necessarily keep pace with actual public re¬ 
quirements. There is here a want of “rigidity.” 
Nothing could prevent the action of these factors 
other than determining that a minimum percentage 
of both provincial and local incomes shall be at 
disposal for medical and sanitary purposes. 

I see no reason why the influence of a Com¬ 
missioner should be exercised in reference to any 
other department except his own. To permit an 
increase of power in respect to other departments 
would be to stultify decentralization. Each de¬ 
partment should bo self-contained, and capable of 
performing its own duty. The Commissioner's 
position should bo that of non-interference, so long 
as neither the peace nor safety of his charge is 
involved by the action of other departments, and 
the rights of his own department are not 
trammelled. 

My limited experience in Burma precludes me 
from giving a definite opinion, but I should think 
there is still good contact between the people and 
their rulers. It is however unlikely, as time 
advances, the same changes will not occur as have 
resulted in India, namely, gradual decrease of con¬ 
tact between the rulers and the ruled. A necessity 
to prevent such a change must be decentralization 
in respect to the Commissioner. Far from there¬ 
fore considering any increase of powers of the 
Commissioner advisable, I would suggest hispresen.t 
powers should be freely delegated to Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, and that the Commissioner should 
assume more the position of an inspecting and 
advising officer. Increase of staff as a sequence of 
that officer’s decentralization would aid results, but 
this forms but one and a readily recognizable factor 
—mitigation, but not cure, could be expected ; the 
actual contact with the people, which must be the 
political desideratum sought for, can only be 
brought about by this necessity being systematically 
recognized as part of the policy of each Govern¬ 
ment, and the .selection of their officers should, 
therefore, in the superior grades more especially, 
not be determined solely by seniority but by fitness 
to maintain this particular influence. 

So far as professional and administrative respon¬ 
sibilities are concerned, there is no material dif¬ 
ference between the duties exacted of a Surgeon- 
General and an Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
The only appreciable difference is that, in the 
former case, he serves under a Governor and, in 
the latter, a Lieutenant-Governor. Vet it is laid 
down as an inviolable rule that the jiersoual 
assistant of a Surgeon-General only may be a Com¬ 
missioned Medical Officer ; that is, the question 
has arbitrarily been settled by an appeal to rank 
and perhaps assumed amount of work, instead of 
the nature of work expected, which latter factor 
should have predominance in settling the nature 


of the staff. Whatever the local conditions may be 
in other provinces, there is no just reason why this 
rule should be enforced in Burma. The following 
give details as to area and the number of subordi¬ 
nates under administrative control of Burma and 
Madras, respectively : — 



Area. 

Square 

miles. 

i 

Number j Other , 
of Civil Gazetted j 
| Surgeons, j Officers.* | 

Subordi¬ 
nate 
Medical 
| Staff. 

Burma 

Madras 

236,738 

1 141,726 

40 37 

30 j 44 

1 

335 

604 

i 


* Excludes four Commissioned Medical Officers serving 
in the Jail Department. 


It is evident from the above that, although the 
subordinate staff is smaller, the staff of Gazetted 
Officers is greater, whilst the area to be traversed 
by an Inspecting Officer is much greater in Burma 
than in Madras and, consequently, duration of 
absence from headquarters must also be greater. 
Hence, the responsibility in respect to management 
of the first steps in administrative questions (which 
often make or mar the result) must frequently fall 
upon a non-professional officer. Further, he must 
have much personal communication with Civil Medi¬ 
cal Officers, as the officer representing the Inspector- 
General in the absence of that officer, and also 
reply to urgent reference from Government. 
Although laymen may acquire much of the neces¬ 
sary professional traditions which go to influence 
medical administration, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that it would be more appropriate 
that their interpretation should emanate from a 
professional officer. My office is about to be 
divided so as to have a separate Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner. This officer, although independent, is 
still a Medical Officer and would be subject to my 
administrative control in matters other than purely 
sanitary. Nevertheless, he will be provided with 
a Commissioned Officer as his Deputy, and may, 
in course of time, have several such officers at his 
command. His Deputy will relieve him of much 
routine office work, and in that respect represents 
a personal assistant. No difficulty is found in pro¬ 
viding the Inspector-General of Police nor the 
Director of Public Instruction with personal assist¬ 
ants of their own cloth. There seems therefore no 
reason behind the orders of the Government of 
India, beyond enforcement of rigidity and demand 
for uniformity, in treating areas which are not 
similar in their requirements. A similar rigidity 
is observable in the demand for uniformity in 
respect to Hospital Assistants throughout India, 
although conditions must vary in different provinces 
as to the money value of pay received. Thus in 
■1892, the Madras Government was informed by the 
Government of India in respect to a request for 
improving the prospects of Civil Hospital Assistants 
“as however it is necessary that the status of 
this class of officers should be the same in all 
provinces, they have decided to consult other Local 
Governments, etc., etc.” Apparently, this demand 
for uniformity prevented the Government of Burma 
from acting upon a request of the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, in 1896 to at least alter the pay 
of the lowest grade of Hospital Assistants. As 
matters stand, this paralysis of efforts has resulted 
in a poorly educated, badly paid, and discontented 
class of Hospital Assistants in Burma. The whole 
question is, however, now under consideration by 
the Government of India. 

It seems to be essential that each Civil Surgeon 
should be provided with a Civil Assistant Surgeon 
at his headquarters to enable him to proceed on 
tour more frequently than at present. 

There is a want of liberality also in respect to 
the appointment of Commissioned Medical Officers 
to this province. Appointments that would be heir 
elsewhere by Commissioned Medical Officers are 
filled by Military Assistant Surgeons, and Un¬ 
covenanted Medical Officers. Forty Civil Surgeon¬ 
cies are filled by 7 Uncovenanted Medical Officers, 
10 Military Assistant Surgeons, 4 Civil Assistant 
Surgeons, and 19 Commissioned Medical Officers. 
In the General Hospital, Rangoon, 386 beds are 
served by 2 Commissioned Medical Officers, aided 
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by a Resident Medical Officer, who is also com¬ 
missioned. Elsewhere, for about every seventy 
beds, a Commissioned Offioer is considered requisite. 

In respect to sanitation, there is admittedly no 
special staff, although, as part of their numerous 
duties, the Civil Surgeons do their best to attend 
to sanitation. Each district and large town should 
have a special Health Officer subordinate to the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and in touch with the Civil* 
Surgeons. Under these should be a provincial 
stall of sanitary inspectors qualified by social 
education. A subordinate executive staff of quali¬ 
fied sanitary inspectors has now the approval in 
principle of the Government of Burma. 

As part of sanitary advance throughout India, 

I consider it essential, both in their own personal 
interests and of communities of whom they have 
administrative charge, and of securing financial 
support from a Service which controls the purse 
strings, that all Civilians on their first appoint¬ 
ment in the country should undergo a course and 
examination in public hygiene. 

Tho vaccination staff is now undergoing im¬ 
provement in respect to education and pay. They 
are at present insufficient in numbers, and of far 
too low a grade of education to fulfil the require¬ 
ments of vaccination work. 

The free use of the Government Press is also 
requisite. At present, not so much as a form for 
use in my own office, can ,be printed, without my 
proceeding to ask the sanction of Government in 
the first place. Even then the form desired must 
appear in the so-called “ guard 'book.” 

It would be of advantage to constitute District 
Boards in 18 of the 20 districts in iLower Burma. 
Discussion by those Boards as to finance at dis¬ 
posal would result in a better adjustment of sani¬ 
tary requirements. Thus, of the 25 lakhs of 
income, the total provision for sewerage, drainage, 
and water supply is Rs. 66,400 during 1907-1908, 
or -02 per cent, of the total income. At present, 
the Deputy Commissioner, subject to the control of 
the Commissioner, commands the whole of the funds. 
Some improvement might also result in the bud¬ 
gets of all local bodies being placed before the 
Sanitary Commissioner for remarks and advice be¬ 
fore being sanctioned by Government. The Civil 
Surgeon also, as the local sanitary adviser, should 
uniformly be consulted. 

If the policy I have suggested were rigidly fol¬ 
lowed, there would be no necessity for Advisory or 
Administrative Councils in districts. Far from 
being a help, they would lead to endless factions. 
The principle, however, would be of advantage 
in respect to selected men in reference to Govern¬ 
ment, if consulted as exports on certain subjects. 

All possible power has already been given to 
village communities. Were the enforcement of 
sanitary measures in respect to the disposal of 
petty criminal and civil cases left to the communi¬ 
ties, no action would result. The appreciation 
of sanitary measures is necessarily of slow growth, 
and enforcement by law is usually repugnant to 
representatives of communities. 

12334. Which department of the Government do 
you correspond with?—The General Department. 

12335. Do you find that your relations with that 
department are on the whole satisfactory?—Per¬ 
fectly so. 

12336. Except in the points mentioned, you 
have nothing to bring to our notice which you 
think could shorten the delays in decisions or re¬ 
duce correspondence?—No, except in respect of the 
organisation of the department as a whole. Hav¬ 
ing regard to the present methods, I have nothing 
to suggest; I think the mode of correspondence 
quite well suits tho present system. 

12337. Assuming that the present organisation is 
sufficient, what better method of communication 
can you suggest?—I have no better suggestion to 
make so far as regards the actual method of com¬ 
munication ; I communicate directly, and I am 
perfectly well satisfied. 

12338. You are a member of the Sanitary 
Board?—Yes. 

12339. Is that in your judgment an altogether 
satisfactory institution ?—The whole system of 


sanitary administration requires attention; it is 
unsuitable with reference to the whole*of India. 
The Sanitary Board is a mere stop-gap, suitable 
in certain ways and not in others. 

12340. Briefly, what do you think would im¬ 
prove the present situation?—The department re¬ 
quires better methods of being heard, and there 
should be in the Government of India a special 
department or Member who should have control 
of sanitary and medical work. The Sanitary 
Board in that case would be attached to each 
Government, and would be solely, as it is now, an 
Advisory Board, but it would not, as has occurred 
in some Boards, take up executive work. I would 
give it control of expenditure on public works 
solely; they should decide whether schemes are 
financially feasible. I would not have them go 
beyond that at all; I would have it a body which 
would consider largo public works. The actual 
rules in force in Burma do allow of the treatment 
of sanitary reforms on small matters that come 
before the Board, but the Sanitary Board has not 
availed itself of that power; if it did, it would 
lead to complications, because it would interfere 
with the true functions of tho Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner. There ought to be no crossing between the 
functions of the Sanitary Commissioner and the 
functions of tho Sanitary Board. Having got a 
body of that description betweon the Sanitary 
Commissioner and Government, I would then have, 
direct communication by the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner with the suggested department in the 
Government of India. In that way, I think, one 
could be heard. 

12341. Would your Sanitary Board attached to 
the provincial Government consist of provincial 
officers?—'Exactly as it is now; the organisation is 
quite suitable. I would certainly confine their 
functions to advisory functions, and this solely in 
respoct to large sanitary works. The tendency 
always is with Sanitary Boards to encroach upon 
details of sanitary administration. The Sanitary 
Commissioner should be absolutely alone with re¬ 
ference to that. There is always trouble between 
the Sanitary Commissioner and the Sanitary 
Engineer, and I would use the Sanitary Board as 
a useful buffer against that. If tho Sanitary 
Engineer is not actually subordinate to the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner it does not seem to me possible 
to get proposals brought up in proper order or 
quickly enough. 

12342. Suppose a scheme is put forward by a 
Divisional Commissioner, it would come first of all 
to whom—supposing your organisation was in full 
working order?—Just as the Sanitary Board now is 
arranged hero; it would come first to the Sanitary 
Commissioner; formerly it did not do so; it used to 
come to the Sanitary Engineer. 

12343. To whom would the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner then send it?—-He would tell the Commis¬ 
sioner whether he agreed with tho view that the 
Sanitary Engineer’s services should be asked for. 
For example, he might ask for a drainage scheme; 
the Sanitary Commissioner might have grounds for 
thinking that it was premature, and advise him to 
go in for a water scheme, but if the Commissioner 
chose to insist, tho .Sanitary Commissioner would 
stand by; he is a mere adviser. 

12344. The scheme being sent to the Local 
Government, goes to some Secretary?—No, it would 
now go before the Sanitary Board ; here, as a 
matter of fact, it is optional, 

12345. .But under your scheme?—Under my 
scheme it would go to tho Sanitary Board. 

12346. The Sanitary Board would not pass orders 
on it, but they would advise the provincial Govern¬ 
ment that the scheme was sound or otherwise?— 
I would go further; I would let the .Sanitary Board 
definitely pronounce whether they would adopt that 
scheme or not; there seems to me no object in 
going to the Local Government any further. 

12347. If tho scheme is within the financial 
limits and the Sanitary Board approve of it, then 
it goes back for execution to whom P—If it is local 
work it would go back to the Commissioner of the 
division, who would send it to the municipality or 
body ooncerned. Then again comes the question 
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of who should carry out the work; that would be 
either the Public Works Department, or it would 
be done locally, as they might subsequently deter¬ 
mine. 

' 12348. This outlined scheme of yours, you think, 
would save a great deal of trouble and correspond¬ 
ence?—I think so. 

12349. (Sir Steyning Edyeiiey.) In all three 
departments, that is to say, the .Medical, the Sani¬ 
tary, and Vaccination, you work through the Oivil 
Surgeon of the district?—-Yes, 

12350. What office establishment has the Oivil 
Surgeon ?•—One clerk as a rule ; he may have more ; 
on about Us. 40 to jR«. 50. 

12351. Is that all he has with which to prepare 
these statistics and medical returns?—Yes, and they 
find the establishment too small. Recently they 
have had a vital statistics clerk allowed by Govern¬ 
ment ; it is only an allowance that Government" 
gives of Re. 20, and it does not follow that in 
every case they can get two clerks; two is the 
maximum—most of them only have one. It is an 
absolutely insufficient establishment. 

12352. It takes the Civil Surgeon away from his 
special duties to do clerk’s work?—Yes, it is a 
great responsibility upon him. 

12353. You say that all leave certificates have 
to be countersigned by you, down to a 15-rupee 
clerk?—Yes, all non-gazetted officers’ certificates 
must come up for countor-signaturo by me if tho 
leave is for over 6 months. I do not think it is 
necessary, but that is the ruling. I fancy it is in 
the Civil Service Regulations; I would be very 
glad to be relieved of a great deal of them. 

12354. You say that there is a circular order 
that certain papers which do not refer to depart¬ 
mental and professional matters should oome up 
through the Commissioner of the division, and you 
suggest that that is open to the interpretation 
that the Commissioner is tho local Head of the 
Department?—Yes, absolutely, and I think it is 
most objectionable. 

12355. Is it necessarily of your department, or 
the local Head of other Departments?—The local 
Head of the Medical Department. The statement 
is conveyed in Circular No. 54 of 1900 whore the 
words used are, “the Commissioner and Deputy 
are Heads of Administration of their respective 
charges in all branches.” This was further em¬ 
phasised by Government in .Circular No. 183 of the 
5th May, 1894, in which it is put, “ as Heads of 
the Administration of their respective charges in 
all branches.” That is in italics, and defines the 
position assigned to the Medical Department in 
Burma by special reference thereto. 

12356. Are your Civil Surgeons in administra¬ 
tive or medical Charge of the jails?—Administra¬ 
tive charge. The arrangement by which Commis¬ 
sioners are known as “ Heads of Administration in 
all its branches,” if it includes the term “ local 
Head of tho Medical Department,” as I have heard 
it officially asserted, is in my opinion likely to 
fetter and injure the position of the administra¬ 
tive officers of the .Medical Department. 

12357. Aou say also that the Civil Surgeon is 
usually Vice-President of tho municipality?—Yes, 
I think in the municipality in which he happens 
to reside. 

12358. That must give some work to the Civil 
Surgeon? Acs, it docs. I think .in the present 
state of sanitation organisation it is a very desirable 
arrangement, but if we had an improved sanitation 
organisation, or any sanitation organisation, it 
would be unnecessary; as things are now, I prefer 
it as it is. 

12359. T believe your appointment has just been 
split up in two?—Yes. 

12360. Has it been worked out at all what is to 
be the scheme in the future ?—Nothing has been 
done, except (hat we know the Government of 
Burma has consented to entertain a Provincial 
service of sanitary inspectors, which, however, 
has no relation to my scheme whatever. 


12361, What will be the connecting link between Colonel 
those sanitary inspectors and the Sanitary Com- \y q Kima 

missdoner; will you develop a Deputy Sanitary " ‘ _!_ 
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geon ?—I hope to see a Health Officer in each dis- - 

trict 

12362. So that the Civil Surgeon will be relieved 
of his sanitary duties?—No, he will be in touch 
with those people. We cannot afford financially— 
it would be impossible—to have officers of suffi¬ 
cient pay to take over sanitary charge ; I would 
keep them in touch with the Health Officers. 

12363. You do not think that that scheme would 
relieve the Civil Surgeon, except in so far as he 
will have a special subordinate ?—A T es. 

12364. As regards temporary appointments, you 
think the Local Government should have the widest 
discretion ?—-I think so. 

12365. You say here, “ provided the period of 
appointment did not extend beyond the term of 
the provincial contract.” The provincial contract 
now is supposed to be permanent ?—I was under 
the impression that is was a five years’ arrange 1 
ment. 

12366. Then we may read that as meaning, pro¬ 
vided that the period of appointment did not 
extend beyond five years ?—No ; then I would con¬ 
fine it to the Government concerned. 

12367. Then it would vary with each Govern¬ 
ment ; if a Governor had only been in the province 
for three years, he could only make an appoint¬ 
ment for two years ?—-Even so, it would be well. 

12368. Would it all come to an end when he left 
the province ?—But these are temporary arrange¬ 
ments ; it is only right that a man when he takes 
over his charge should determine the policy that he 
would follow ; I would not fetter one man by his 
predecessor’s action. 

12369. You would leave it open to the next man ? 

—A r es, the appointment should be temporary ; I 
was speaking with special reference to experts. 

12370. Do you mean high temporary appoint¬ 
ments ?—Possibly. 

12371. Men on Rs. 250?—Yes. 

12372. The present period is six months?—1 
think even then the approval of the Government of 
India is required. 

12373. You say that the Government of India 
should lay down only the very broadest principles, 
and that details of all descriptions should be left 
to the Local Government, so that they might 
modify a scheme in its working without its going 
back to the Government of India?—I think so. 

The Government of India having once said, “ Do 
so and so,” the Local Government should have 
freedom to do it. 

12374. As to the right of appeal, you would con¬ 
fine the appeal to the Government of India to 
officers drawing Rs. 150 and upwards ; why do you 
choose Rs. 150?—I think that is about the stage 
(especially in India—not so much here) when a 
man may just begin to be a factor in district work. 

12375. Does it happen to be the line between 
the Assistant Surgeon and the Hospital Assistant? 

—It is so. 

12376. You would give all Assistant Surgeons an 
appeal to the Government of India and not the 
Hospital Assistants ; that is what it comes to in 
your own department?—Yes, it comes to that. 

12377. You would have no appeal of officers 
against an order of the Inspector-General unless 
rectitude of conduct of the officer concerned was 
involved. By rectitude of conduct do you mean 
conduct involving some moral stigma ?—A V es, if the 
order was made on that account. 

12378, With regard to what you say as to a 
second appeal, suppose the case of a Hospital 
Assistant at Rs. 70 a month ; would the first 
appeal lie to the Government, or would it lie to 
the Inspeotor-General ?—It would lie to the In¬ 
spector-General. He would have a second appeal 
to the Government. 
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12379. You consider that in matters of medical 
and sanitary requirements the Government are too 
much dominated by considerations of revenue?—I 
cannot say whether the Government of India or the 
Local Governments are concerned most, but the 
fact remains that sanitation has not taken the 
place in India that it should have done for a con¬ 
siderable period. 

12380. Because it does not bring in revenue?—I 
believe that that is one of the actuating feelings ; 
another is want of appreciation. 

12381. You say the Commissioner’s position 
should be one of non-interference so long as the 
rights of his own department are not trammelled. 
What do you consider the Commissioner’s own 
department?—I consider it to be the Revenue De¬ 
partment. 

12382. But surely he is the Head of his division 
in a great many other departments also ?—I do not 
know anything about what ought to be his rights 
in other departments. 

12383. You wish to exclude him entirely from 
the Medical and Sanitary Department ?—I consider 
that the Medical Department should always keep 
in touch with the Head of the local authorities, but 
any such matters as appeals to him as the so-called 
Head of the Medical Department ought not to 
exist. 

12384. Do you consider that the fitness of officers 
to maintain contact with the (people and so on 
Should be the governing factor in their promotion 1 
—Yes, I think so, as to certain grades ; it must be 
taken into account. The difficulty about contact 
with the people is a matter that has only grown as 
years have advanced, and in order now to meet 
that growing requirement this special policy must 
be watched. 

12385. You think you do not get a sufficient 
number of Commissioned Medical Officers, and that 
the Civil Surgeon should have a Civil Assistant 
Surgeon at headquarters, ito let him tour more 
easily. You also suggest that each district and 
large town should have a special Health Officer 
subordinate to the Sanitary Commissioner in touch 
with the Civil Surgeon. Might it not be as well 
to develop in the direction of an increase in 
numbers of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, 
so as to cover the circles ?—Would you then need 
to have your Assistant Surgeon at headquarters ?— 
No, I think the other method is preferable ; I have 
seen it working in Madras. 

12386. You suggest that you should have a suffi¬ 
cient budget allotment in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and the right of sanction. What figure have 
you in mind when you ,say “sufficient” budget 
allotment?—I should have thought a total of about 
Rs. 20,000. 

12387. As to the use of the Government Press, 
what is the “guard book”?—The guard book is ;t 
book maintained by the Burma Government, in 
which all forms that are legitimately in use in 
the office are placed after being sanctioned. 

12388. You say you are insufficiently consulted 
about the expenditure of the District Local Cess? 
—I am not consulted at all. 

12389. Is the Civil Surgeon consulted at all?— 
No, the Commissioner makes the budget, the 
Deputy Commissioner expends it under his con¬ 
trol ; they have it between them. The only 
persons consulted are the Director of Public In¬ 
struction and the Postmaster-General. 

12390. How is your department recruited in 
Burma at present?—‘Civil Surgeons are recruited 
from the Imperial Service. 

12301. Promotion is granted by the Director- 
General ?—Yes. 

12392. You have no theoretical voice in their 
selection ?—No ; I might represent matters, and I 
daresay I might be heard as a. matter of courtesy, 
but I have no right. 

12393. You have no medical authority in the pro¬ 
vince that can confer degrees upon students?— 
We have a school recently started which is in¬ 
tended to educate Hospital Assistants, but nothing 
above that standard. 


12394. As to Commissioned Officers, at about 
what service do they come to you?—I think about 
seven or eight years’ service. 

12395. Before that you have mot-hing to say to 
any of them ; the whole reserve is in the hands of 
the Director-General in military employ ?—Yes. 

12396. They have to put in two years’ military 
service ?—Yes. 

12397. And for the rest of the time have you 
any idea what they do?—They must do two years' 
military service, and then they can be brought 
over into civil employ. I am talking about the 
general number of years’ service after which men 
come over to Burma ; they have probably served in 
other parts of India before they come here. 

12398. They come into the Civil Department 
after about five years, and there is an obligatory 
rule that before they come in, they must do two 
years’ military service ; that would leave a mini¬ 
mum of, say, three years?—Yes. 

12399. Are they in actual charge in Military 
Service ?—They are in actual charge of regiments ; 
they may be permanent, but they have acting 
charge as a rule. 

12400. Would it be a good thing to attach them 
to civil hospitals?—I think it "is alsolutely errone¬ 
ous to put men in military employ for two years, 
the two best years of their lives for study ; when 
they come out .from England, they have just gone 
into bacteriology, parasitology, and so on, and they 
simply vegetate in military employ and forget all 
these things. 

12401. They are employed in the hospitals, I 
suppo'se for British troops?—Not necessarily ; as 
supernumeraries they are, or they may be at¬ 
tached to native regiments. 

12402.^ What would you do with them as super¬ 
numeraries during that period ?—I would put them 
into the reserve ; then I would have them in bac¬ 
teriological and technical lists, and so forth, 
keeping them going on with their profession ; they 
would learn much more in civil, than in military, 
employ. 

12403, Is there not a system elsewhere under 
which officers of the Military Medical Service return 
for hospital work from time to time and in that 
way get their knowledge brought up to date?—Yes, 
they have -study leave. 

12404. Might something -of that sort be useful 
out here?—I think, so far as matters -are organised 
in India in reference to laboratories and hospitals, 
it is better that they should go home. In sub¬ 
sequent years, when we are properly organised out 
here, it might be worth while. 

12405. When they come to administrative rank 
they go back to the Military Department?—Yes. 
They are put for that purpose on a Selected List. 

12406. Who decides about the Selected List?—I 
believe the Director-General, on confidential reports 
by the Inspectors-General. 

12407. Does the Director-General know the men 
himself?—Yes, he tries to ; that is to say, he is 
theoretically supposed to go round to the various 
Presidencies and provinces, and he is supposed to 
make himself acquainted with the men ; as a matter 
of fact, I think he sees very few. 

12408. Would it not save a great deal of trouble, 
and be equally efficient, if each province had its 
own list and sent them to him for use?—If amounts 
to that. 

12409. But is there not correspondence involved 
which might be saved ?—I do not think it is likely 
to result in correspondence about the actual 
selection. 

12410. What I suggest is this ; just as the Direc- 
or-General decides who is to enter the Service, so 
you would say, “ These are the best men to go 
back to the administrative ranks ” ?—You mean 
that he should not nominate for each province, but 
should accept them as on the list? That could be 
done, but I think the Director-General should have 
a voice. 
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12411. Of course he would retain his voice, natur¬ 
ally, because it is Military Servioe ; it is only the 
question of the entries into the Selected List. I 
think if it is anything to do with the department at 
all, as the Director-General is the Head of the 
Department, it is right that he should have his way 
in the matter. 

12412. While you have no Medical Colleges for 
Burmese sufficient to train Assistant Surgeons, how 
do you get over the language difficulty?—There is 
an examination honorarium ; beyond that induce¬ 
ment, there is nothing. 

12413. It is merely an inducement, not a com¬ 
pulsory examination? — It is for Commissioned 
Medical Officers. 

12414. As to this proposed sanitary inspectors' 
class in the districts ; if they are to be qualified 
men they will not be Burmese?—-I hope they will. 

12415. They will not at first be Burmese ?—I hope 
so. The project is that we should have not less 
than 80 per cent, of Burmese ; we shall attain that 
if they are properly paid. 

12416. It will take sometime?—No ; I have com¬ 
municated with the Director of Public Instruction, 
and I am informed that they are available. 

12417. IVhat training will they have had?—They 
are men who are matriculates of a university or 
have passed what is known as the Tenth Standard ; 
they will be trained in the Medical School here. 
We can give sufficient training for that in Buraia. 

12418. You cannot train Civil Assistant Surgeons 
here?—Not at present. They come from other 
provinces of India. 

12419. Is there an obligatory language examina¬ 
tion for them ?—I think not. 

12420. Then how will they manage to run a hos¬ 
pital alone, if they oannot speak Burmese to the 
patients?—I do not thin'k it follows that they cannot 
speak, because they have not been obliged to go up 
for an examination. I am perfectly certain with 
reference to Commissioned Medical Officers that 
they have to pass an examination in Burmese before 
confirmation in Civil employ ; I am not certain 
with reference to subordinates ; I think the only 
inducement is the honorarium. 

12421. As to the consolidation of the department 
which followed the consolidation of the army ; was 
that a useful measure as regards the Medical Ser¬ 
vice?—You mean, putting them on a single list; I 
do not think it makes any difference as to equality 
in treatment in respect of the “plums” of the 
Service ; I think the Bengal men get the preference 
as formerly, because they are nearer headquarters. 

12422. Have you found any difficulty in getting 
the men you want for your own province?—We have 
a certain amount of difficulty on application ; not 
with reference to the organisation, but with refer¬ 
ence to the number on the cadre. I think the 
Indian Medical Service is below strength. 

12423. Has the change which was made about 
1896 increased the difficulty? — No, I do not 
think so. 

12424. (Mr. Meyer.) Is the Sanitary Board a peri¬ 
patetic body ?—Yes, it goes about as schemes are 
required. 

12425. When your functions are split up, will 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals sit on the 
Board?—I shall especially ask that I may not be 
on the Board, because I consider that it is erroneous 
for the Inspector-General in any way to restrain 
the Sanitary Commissioner ; the two may have 
different ideas about sanitation. I think the 
Inspector-General is better out of it. 

12426., You think you should not have two medical 
experts ? — No ; probably the Inspector-General 
might be a man who has been originally a Sanitary 
Commissioner himself. 

12427. Is the present Board an Advisory Board 
only ; you say that it has no administrative power ; 
later you seem to say you would like the Board 
to be an administrative body in the sense of passing 
prudent projects?—In the one case I was speaking 
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of existing departments ; in the other of what I 
would suggest in the future with reference to my 
proposed Member for Public Health. 

12428. But, apart from that, is there anything 
to prevent your Board under the present circum¬ 
stances approving projects?—They can approve but 
they cannot sanction ; the projects must go to 
Government. 

12429. In the other case, if the Board had sanc¬ 
tioned a project, it would still have to rest with 
Government to find the money for it?—Not if I 
had my way with regard to funds. I think funds 
ought to be definitely given in certain percentages ; 
a certain percentage of all funds ought to go to 
sanitation ; I would let the Board have command 
of those funds, with the approval of the local body. 

12430. The Board, you think, should have a bud¬ 
get of its own and administer it?—No, I say that 
each Municipal and District Board should place 
aside a certain percentage for the purposes of sani¬ 
tation. When there were proposals for works they 
should go up to the Sanitary Board, and they then 
would approve the expenditure of the necessary 
amount of money. 

12431. Therefore you would levy a percentage 
from each municipality, but it might all be spent 
on one municipality ?—No ; I would not put it into 
one budget. I would allow each body as at present 
to put its requirements in its own budget, but I 
should say to that body, “Of the amount of your 
total income the proportion for sanitation shall be 
so and so ”—a definite percentage. 

12432. But how does the Sanitary Board come in ; 
it simply passes schemes within its limits?— 
Exactly. 

12433. In Upper Burma for instance, are not most 
of the sanitary works undertaken from provincial 
funds ?—Yes. 

12434. Would your Board come in there as an 
administrative authority in respect of provincial 
funds?—I presume Government would have the 
courtesy in a case of that sort, to also let it deal 
with such provincial funds as it found at its dis¬ 
posal. I suggest that provincial, municipal, and 
cess funds should all be represented. I would also 
claim my definite percentage of provincial funds. 

12435. Assuming that the proposal is a good one, 
why should it not be done now?—That is- a query 
I cannot answer ; I say, by all means let it be done. 

12436. But you say that everything depends on 
an Imjierial Ministry of Public Health?—That pro¬ 
ject would not have a neoessary relation to this 
particular proposal, but if it be assumed that the 
whole arrangement is carried out fully and cor¬ 
rectly, it would be the incentive force. You want 
a force behind any rules of this description. 

12437. Suppose you have, as you suggest, a special 
Imperial Department of Public Health ; do you 
contemplate interference by the Government of 
India in regard to sanitary matters to a larger 
extent than at present exists?—I would maintain 
the Sanitary Board as the authority to approve of 
expenditure on local works, but the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner of the Government of India should corre¬ 
spond with that body, and I have no doubt that 
very much more interest in sanitary matters would 
be secured by that method than by, as at present, 
trusting entirely to the Local Government. 

12438. You want larger centralisation in the 
hands of the Government of India, in order to secure 
better sanitation ?—Yes ; I disapprove of decentral¬ 
isation in the matteT of sanitation ; I think cen¬ 
tralisation would give the best results. 

12439. Having regard to present conditions, is 
there any advantage to be gained by the Govern¬ 
ment of India directly taking over the provincial 
bacteriological institutions, just as it has taken 
over the big one at Kasowli ?—As matters are at 
present, no ; without the organisation which I sug¬ 
gest, there would be no advantage. 

12440. You spoke of a provincial Service of sani¬ 
tary inspectors. I presume that they are to be lent 
to the municipalities and to be under municipal 
control while they are serving there ?—Yes, just as 
is the case with Hospital Assistants. 
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12441. As regards tho connection of medical 
officers with jails; you have some Central Jails 
here 1 suppose'—Yes 

12442 They are under special full-time Super¬ 
intendents 't- -Yes. 

12443 The District Medical Officer is only con¬ 
cerned with district jails?—Yes 

12444 I)o you s|*‘nk from personal knowledge 
as to this arrangement between the Government 
of Burma and the Municipality of Rangoon in re¬ 
gard to medical matters? —I speak from documents 
at my disposal 

12443 We had a rather different version of tin- 
case from a witness a day or two ago He said 
that the Government took away 2 lakhs of revenue 
which the municipality derived from excise, and 
gave them instead a fixed sum of 2 lakhs You 
say that there is a iyao/ pro rpm -that the Govern¬ 
ment released the municipality from medical 
enarges' Kxiotly, and that is a very heavy 
charge, likely always to increase. 

1244t>. The municipality formerly maintained 
rertain hospitals, and the Government has taken 
them over!'—Yes 

12117 You speak of remunerative Public Works 
Have you made any special study of the finance of 
Public Works at present? - No; 1 think it is be¬ 
yond me to go into that question. 

12448. You complain that in certain matters the 
Government of India requires a project to be car¬ 
ried on for some years only as an experiment is 
that not rather a good way of dealing with a 
doubtful case!-' I do not object to its laying it 
dow n that there shall be experiments ; w hat 1 do 
object to is that that should be a fixed idea. and 
that proof must go up of the actual failure of the 
Scheme before it is jKissible to convince the Govern¬ 
ment of India that tin- experiment will fail. The 
initiators of the scheme locally arc better able to 
judge whether it is going to fa I or not 

1214!) Tin- Government of India sanction, 
rightly or wrongly, is necessary to a particular 
Scheme; they say, " We are doubtful about this 
case, hut, in deference to your views, you may try 
it for five years, and then refer to us again ", is 
that not much better than saying. " You shall 
not try it at all, be ause we do not think it is 
sound"?- I do not think they should be so un¬ 
reasonable as to take that way of judging a scheme 
at all. I f the scheme has been laid down and n few 
months afterw ards the I.ocal Government finds that 
■t requires changing. :l is only reasonable that 
their views should he aeeepted at once, without 
waiting for the completion of the five years; there 
is too much rigidity i:i that particular matter. 

1245(1. You do not agree on general principles 
to trying certain things as experiments!' -Yes, hut 
the rigid method adopted by the Government of 
India is not applicable to a scheme invo'ving big 
issues. 

12451 You explained that you claimed full 
powers to deal in a disciplinary manner with your 
subordinates, unless there was some moral culpa¬ 
bility involved Let me lake the case of an Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon who. though u most estimable man. 
you find to be professionally incapable, and who, 
you think, ought to be removed from the Service; 
would you chiitn full power to act there!' - That is 
not classed as disciplinary jaiwi-r; that would conn* 
at once under all questions of appeal with reference 
to his salary 

12452 What do you mean exactly by disciplin¬ 
ary?--If I order a Commissioned Officer to make 
certain alterations in his hospital he should obey 
niv order ; there should he no question of appeal 

12453. It is departmental control ; there is no 
reference to what one gen,rally understands by 
“diwildinary"—order.ng reduction of fine!—No. 

12454. You have been in Burma about two years, 
vo ir previous service having been in Madras'— 
Yes 

12455 You desire to convert the Commissioner 
from an administrative officer into an advisory and 
inqiecting officer Is your acquaintance with the 


province quite sufficient to enable you to make 
that suggestion ?- I had in mind the question of 
whether or not centralisation has resulted in 
Kuriqiean officials having less contact with the 
natives of the country than formerly. I think it 
lias. and. therefore, 1 desire to point out that the 
same centralisation which has produced, or is pro¬ 
ducing that result in India, if applii-d to Burma, 
is erroneous. 

12 lot). Take the District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer; do you desire that he should he entirely 
independent of the Deputy Commissioner? -Abso¬ 
lutely independent of him. hut by no means out 
of touch with him I do not think the two things 
lire incompatible at all It is not so in Madras. 

12457. He should be allowed, therefore, to make, 
in sanitary matters, any orders he thinks fit?— 
Certainly not ; I think the Civil Surgeon is bound 
to keep himself in touch with the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner ; the Civil Surgeon must give no orders 
at all , he must be only advisory, 

1245 - *. Correct sanitation may involve a certain 
amount of interference with the customs of the 
people!'— I recognise that, and 1 would not inter¬ 
fere in the slightest |N>ssihle degree with the 
Depute Commissioner's discretion and responsi- 
l,i I. tv' 

12159 You still admit, then, that the District 
Officer must keep a certain amount of control?— 
Absolutely, but not by treating the Civil Surgeon 
as a subordinate, und by calling himself the local 
Head of the Medical Department. 

124(1*). You rather object to Hospital Assistants 
draw ing the same rate of pay all over India. Are 
not tln-se Hospital Assistants transferred from ono 
province to another?—Only in case of war 

124i> 1 They would be serving together in raso 
of wnr?--Yes; that would be one imxinvenienee. I 
do not regard it as conclusive. 

124*12 Has that not been recognised by estab¬ 
lishing a uniform rate of pay?—But it is abso¬ 
lutely insufficient ; you cannot get good and 
satisfactory men in Burma on the same par as in 
India 

121*13. However, the local allowance does exist, 
and it is merely n question between yourself and 
somebody else, or between the I»cal Government 
and the Government of India, as to the adequacy 
of the local allowance!'- ft is necessary that the 
pay - in t the allowances, but the actual pay—of 
Hospital Assistants should he raised, so as to get 
a contented and prosjtorous Service 

121(14. Is tho matter now under consideration!' 
— It is. but wo have hitherto been retrained 

124(15. i Mr lluhn is.) What are the functions 
of the Sanitary Commissioner; does he deal with 
drainage and water schemes?—He is an advisory 
officer in respect of all Sanitary matters. 

121*1*1. Would he deal with public health matters 
too? Absolutely- all matters of epidemics, drain¬ 
age. and so on. he would advise ujmmi 

12l*>7 Your duties would then he confined to 
hospitals and dispensaries and so forth?—Yes, the 
medical administration. 

12J*i' i Is the Sanitary Knginoer subordinate to 
the Sanitary Commissioner?—Not at present; he 
is an independent officer 

124*19 Do you recommend that he should be 
made subordinate to the Sanitary Commissioner?— 
Yes. 

1247(1 Below that, who would come next, under 
the present conditions?—The Civil Surgeon I 
projmse that there should be a special Health 
Officer, who would he entirely under the Sanitary 
Commissioner, but in tom b w ith the Civil Surgeon 

12(71 Would it he a little difficult for the 
Civil Surgeon to be both under the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner and under you?—It has certain difficul¬ 
ties; it depends on tho Sanitary Commissioner snd 
the members of the Snmtnrj Board Tho Sanitary 
Commissioner is an adviser only; he can give no 
order to the Civil Surgeon ; as long as he does not 
transgress that there will be no difficulty 
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12472. When you were in Madras did you ever 
hear of any difficulty about it?—No. I have 
served for a long time, and under some Surgeons- 
General there was a tendency to make the Medical 
Officers stop in headquarters instead of going out on 
tour; that is the only difficulty that I have ex¬ 
perienced. 

12473. You suggest that a definite percentage 
of the Local Cess should be earmarked for sanitary 
purposes?—Is that to be spent with the approval 
of the Deputy Commissioner, or is it to be handed 
to the Sanitary Commissioner?—I would still let 
the local body be responsible for the actual spend¬ 
ing. He should have nothing to do with the fund. 
Again, the Sanitary Board would control the allot¬ 
ment of funds. 

12474. (Mr. Duit.) You have told us that the 
Civil Surgeons are the local Medical Officers of 
municipalities and local bodies; what are the local 
bodies that you refer to?—The municipalities, and 
there are town committees also. 

12475. Then the Civil Surgeon is supposed to be 
the medical adviser of the town committees also? 
—He would be the general adviser of any body 
within his district; in medical and sanitary 
matters. 

12476. Who are the officers now in charge of 
hospitals and dispensaries; are they generally 
Civil Assistant Surgeons?—Practically, if head¬ 
quarters hospitals are excluded, all are in charge 
of Civil Hospital Assistants. 

12477. Have you qualified men?—Our present 
Hospital Assistants are certainly not qualified;' 
that is the result of the present system of pay¬ 
ment ; you do not get a sufficiently high class of 
men. 

12478. In connection with his duties with regard 
to jails, is the Civil Surgeon to some extent under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner ?—I believe 
he is not. 

12479. Suppose the Deputy Commissioner in¬ 
spects the jail and records some remarks ; has the 
Civil Surgoon to attend to those remarks and carry 
them out?—If it .was with respect to jail admin¬ 
istration the remarks would go to the Inspector- 
General of Jails for orders; I should have nothing 
to do with it; I should only have a voice in matters 
of medical concern, with reference, for example, 
to the hospital within the jail; also, as Sanitary 
Commissioner, I could inspect the jail, and make 
■remarks with reference to its sanitary condition. 

12480. Suppose the District Officer, in the course 
of his tour of inspection, found the condition of a 
certain village very insanitary and sent his remarks 
to the Medical Officer, would he consider it his duty 
to look into matters?—Yes. 

12481. You consider that the Local Government 
should be allowed discretion to borrow ; have you 
thought at all of the security on which a Local 
Government would go into the money market to 
borrow?—I suppose the fact that there is a pro¬ 
vincial contract would be sufficient security. 

12482. Is it not the fact that the Government of 
India borrows on the security of the whole revenues 
af India, including the revenues of each provin¬ 
cial government?—I believe so. 

12483. Then would there not be two borrowings 
on the same security ?—I do not know that the 
lender would look to the Government of India as 
regards specific sums. Specific sums would be 
covered by the provincial contract; the lender 
would not look further than that. 

12484. Would the Local Government, if it went 
into the market, be able to borrow on more advan¬ 
tageous terms than the Government of India does? 
—If you limited the duration of these loans, the 
responsibility and credit would absolutely lie 
within the period of the contract. 

12485. But would the rates of interest be as 
favourable as those on which the Government of 
Lidia borrows money ?—I do not think you could 
lay down any specific rule: in some cases it 
would, in others it would not. But with pro¬ 
vincial loans the small financier would probably be 


more readily approached, and thus, by increasing 
the size of the market, the terms of interest would 
be easier. 

12486. You said that the right of appeal to the 
Government of India should be given to officers 
drawing Rs. 150 and more. Suppose an officer 
drawing Rs. 140 was dismissed by ordeT of the 
Government of Burma, would he have no appeal 
against the order of dismissal?—Not under my 
idea. 

12487. You think it would be an advantage to 
constitute District Boards in 18 out of 20 districts 
in Lower Burma. When you have created these 
District Boards, and you have Health Officers in 
each district as is proposed, would you make these 
Health Officers subordinate to the District Boards? 
—No. 

12488. Would you propose to have them paid 
by the District Board out of the District Fund?— 
No, they should be provincial. They should all 
be paid by the Government. I would require the 
sanitary inspectors to be paid front a contribution, 
but their superior officers should be provincial ser¬ 
vants. 

12489. Would you recommend that the District 
Board should have sanitary inspectors paid out of 
provincial funds?—1 would have them paid out of 
provincial funds, but make the local bodies contri¬ 
bute. 

12490. But you would not suggest that the local 
bodies should retain a Service of their own ?—No. 

12491. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) You say that these 
Hospital Assistants are not very reliable men. 
What control is there over them ?—'The visits of 
the Civil Surgeon, the remarks of official and non¬ 
official visitors, and returns. 

12492. How often does the Civil Surgeon see 
them ?—That differs with the area of the district 
and the Civil Surgeon’s duties ; we expect him to 
visit each institution once every six months. 

12493. Have the Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioner and their subordinates any power 
over them?—No direct power, 

12494. Does not the Deputy Commissioner pay 
them ?—No, the District Cess pays Government a 
contribution-; they are all paid at a fixed rate. 
Their paymaster is the Government. 

12495. Have not the Deputy Commissioner and 
his subordinates a much greater chance of seeing 
how they do their work ?—But they have less power 
of ascertaining what their professional capacity 
is. 

12496. I am not referring so much to their profes¬ 
sional abilities as to their character for morality 
and freedom from corruption, and so on ; they are 
much in* the best position to know what manner 
of men these people are?—They are not in the best 
position, but they have a position in which they 
can ascertain it. 

12497. Surely they have a much better position 
than the Civil Surgeon, who sees them only twice a 
year?—But the Deputy Commissioner does not go 
round to each locality having a medical instruc¬ 
tion systematically as the Civil Surgeon does. 

12498. Has he not subordinates?—It is not 
always desirable that he should have to depend 
upon subordinates ; it depends who the subordin¬ 
ates are. 

12499. Suppose he thinks a Hospital Assistant is 
not. fit for his .post, would he write to you about 
it?—Yes. 

12500. And what would you do?—I should en¬ 
quire into it at once through the Civil Surgeon, and 
take the whole matter into consideration. 

12501. If you disagreed with the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner, what would happen then ?— 
I should abide by my opinion, and if he chose he 
could represent the matter to Government, 

12502. You would ignore his opinion in favour 
of that of the Civil Surgeon ?—Not necessarily ; 
I would abide by my own, opinion. 
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12503. Is that a system which is likely to lead 
the Deputy Commissioner to take much interest 
in the character and qualifications of the officers ?—I 
do not see that he can object to it; he has his 
full right to give an opinion, and it is heard. 

12504. Would it be a good thing to lay down the 
rule that if you disagreed with his opinion on a 
matter of that sort it should automatically be re¬ 
ferred to Government?—I think that a reference 
would be, at present, a matter of course. Deputy 
Commissioners are independent, and I should like 
also to be independent. They have a perfect right 
to refer the matter to Government, so have I. 

12505. But you do not refer it to Government 
yourself?—No ; if they found that I insisted upon 
an officer stopping in a district who was objection¬ 
able (which I hope would be very unlikely) they 
could take action of their own. 

12506. (Chairman.) Have you experienced in 
Burma any difficulty in reverting undesirable 
officers of your service to military employ?—It is 
a difficult thing to do, but the Government of India 
has laid down certain rules which are salutary : 
they say that you must prove things up to the 
hilt; and it is desirable that that should be so. 


12507. Does the Military Department show any 
reluctance in taking these people back?—We have 
had not practical experience of it, but there are 
certain rules laid down which obviously show that 
it would be a difficult matter to revert a man unless 
the facts were fully proved. 

12508. Those rules do not unduly restrict your 
power of getting rid of an objectionable officer?— 
They do, but that is right, in the interests of the 
officers themselves. It is quite possible that local 
prejudice might exist and, if local prejudice has 
anything to say, the causes should be proved 
thoroughly and conclusively ; that .is all that the 
Government of India desire or that the military 
authorities desire. They say, " We will not re¬ 
ceive back a man simply because we are told he is 
executively unsuited for civil employ ; why should 
we be burdened with men of a lower standard than 
thus suggested ; let the whole matter be gone ante.” 

12509. But when you have got a strong case 
against an officer you have no difficulty in taking 
him away ?—Certainly not, but we must prove it, 
that is all. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. James G. Covernton, M.A., F.R.N.S., was called and examined. 


12510. (Chairman.) You are the Director of 
Public Instruction in Burma?.—Yes. I have been 
in Burma one year and eight months. 

12511. Will you describe briefly the organisation. 
of your department?—The Education Department 
in Burma is divided into the Indian, the Provin¬ 
cial and the Subordinate Educational Services, 
under the control of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

The Indian Education Service is composed of 
officers appointed (usually in Great Britain) by the 
Secretary of State, and includes professors, in¬ 
spectors, and schoolmasters in the following num¬ 
bers : — 

Professors (including the Principal of the 
Government College), 2. 

In&peotors (including the Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction), 6. Two Inspector¬ 
ships are at present held by officers from 
the Provincial Education Service offi¬ 
ciating in Indian Education Service ap¬ 
pointments. 

Schoolmasters—the principals of the two Gov¬ 
ernment high schools at Moulmein and 
Rangoon. 

The Provincial Education Service comprises lec¬ 
turers at the Government College, assistant in¬ 
spectors, schoolmasters, and certain miscellaneous 
appointments, to the total of 15. 

I conduct, under Government, the administration 
of the Education Department. This includes, 
inter alia, the supervision of the inspecting staff, 
the control of Government colleges and schools, 
the award of grants to aided institutions, the super¬ 
vision of the latter, the revision of the Education 
Code, the construction and revision of educational 
curricula and syllabuses, and the general organiza¬ 
tion of education within the province. The 
duties entail much touring, since it is desirable that 
the Director of Public Instruction should be 
personally acquainted with as many of the educa¬ 
tional centres and institutions of the province as 
possible. I make appointments and transfers in 
the Subordinate Educational Service and conduct 
all correspondence with Government on appoint¬ 
ments and transfers in the Provincial Educational 
Service and Indian Educational Service. I am also 
a member of the Educational Syndicate’s Executive 
Committee, and conduct correspondence with that 
fcody. 

In the Educational Department much delay and 
unnecessary correspondence is entailed by the pre¬ 
sent limitations of the financial powers of the Local 
Government, especially in dealing with the Pro¬ 
vincial and Subordinate Educational Services. For 
instance the execution of much-needed improve¬ 
ments in connection with the staffs of the Govern¬ 
ment Normal and Engineering Schools and School 


for Europeans has been hampered and delayed. 
Moreover the length of time required to get sanction 
sometimes prevents the department obtaining the 
.services of very suitable men, who cannot afford 
to wait, and have other offers. This has happened 
particularly in the case of Provincial and temporary 
posts at the Government College, Rangoon. The 
Local Government should be empowered to sanction 
the creation of posts up to Rs. 500 per mensem in 
the Provincial Educational Service or Subordinate 
Educational Service. Posts from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 
per mensem should be referred to the Government 
of India for previous sanction, if the Provincial 
Educational Service. All such posts above Rs. 700 
per mensem and all in the Indian Educational Ser¬ 
vice should still be referred to the Secretary of 
State. In the case of a vacant sanctioned post in 
the Indian Educational Service, the Local Govern¬ 
ment should be allowed to apply direct to the 
Secretary of State for a man to fill the vacancy. 
The abolition of posts and the enhancement of 
salaries, deputations and permission to hold simul¬ 
taneously two or more posts might be dealt with 
similarly. 

So far, the Director-General of Education has 
not in any way hampered the Director of Public 
Instruction in Burma and has exercised no adminis¬ 
trative authority in this province. He has afforded, 
and continues to afford, much valuable advice, 
mainly through the media of demi-official corre¬ 
spondence and occasional visits. He has also 
supplied useful information as to the procedure of 
other provinces, though more perhaps is still pos¬ 
sible in this direction and the need of a central 
and authoritative Bureau of Educational Informa- 
tron is still felt. Thus the Educational Department 
in Burma has been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the action of the Director-General, 
while at the same time the control of the Local 
Government has been in no wise impaired. It is 
indeed a matter for consideration whether it would 
not be wise to permit the Director-General a more 
direct and official voice in the discussion and settle¬ 
ment of important educational questions of an 
administrative character, such as the appointment, 
and selection of the higher Educational Officers, tiie 
creation of new inspectorships and professorships. 
At present these matters are decided by the Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Secretary of State, as the case 
may be, and there is nothing to indicate that the 
Director-General of Education is necessarily con¬ 
sulted or that any preponderating effect attaches 
to- his opinion. In these circumstances it appears 
feasible for the Government of India to ignore or 
not to seek the advice of the Chief Officer of the 
Educational Department, and to rely entirely on 
the reports of the Local Government. When these 
did not include the actual statements of the pro¬ 
vincial Directors, a decision may be arrived at 
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without any' explicit representation of the views 
of the chief educational authorities. Conferences 
of provincial Directors would, no doubt, have their 
uses, but they would not produce results of value 
and permanency equal to those accruing from the 
existence of a central co-ordinating authority. 

So far as this province is concerned, the initia¬ 
tive in educational administrative reforms has been 
very largely due to the Government of India. 
While in important matters affected by local con¬ 
ditions it is desirable that Burma should be at 
liberty to work out its own educational salvation, 
such freedom should not be absolute, but procedure 
in affairs of general educational policy and 
practice should be co-ordinated with that of 
India. Within these limits the Local Government 
should be able to adopt suggestions of reform 
emanating from other provinces. Under important 
matters affected by local conditions I would include 
the University question and even the imparting of 
religious instruction in Government and State- 
aided schools (two questions of prime magnitude in 
Burma). Under general educational policy and 
practice I would place departmental administra¬ 
tion and organization, especially in regard to 
finance and to the powers of the Director and the 
inspectors. 

Until recently in this province, educational ad¬ 
ministration was excessively centralized and inspec¬ 
tors did little but examine. Changes have already 
been effected in this direction, but if more extensive 
powers are to be devolved upon inspectors they will 
require larger office staffs, especially in the matter 
of accountants. In Bombay, an educational in¬ 
spector’s staff of clerks numbers about 13 ; here 
the staffs range about 5 to 7 per inspector. 

No change seems necessary as regards the rights 
of appeal of Educational Officers. I do not con¬ 
sider that a certificate as to the admissibility of 
an appeal from the officer whose decision is appealed 
against would be of practical value. If an officer 
were prejudiced or inclined to judge harshly he 
would scarcely be likely to give a certificate testify¬ 
ing that reasonable grounds of appeal existed 

An additional educational “ circle ” has already 
been sanctioned and will come into operation in 
April, 1908, when there will be five educational 
circles plus the charge of the inspector of normal 
schools and European education. Later it may 
be necessary to separate the Shan States, and 
eventually each Commissioner’s division should have 
an inspector of schools attached to it. The present 
areas are in several instances (e.g., in the Northern 
Circle and Western Circle) excessive for one inspec¬ 
tor. Each inspector will need an assistant inspector 
and the number of sub-inspectors will have to be 
largely increased. Itinerant teachers are an un¬ 
profitable class of officer which may be reduced, 
the lower grades being abolished altogether, and 
money thus set free to increase the cadre of sub¬ 
inspectors. 

Transfers are frequent. They are due mainly to 
casualties, leave, and the attractions of more 
remunerative services or professions. The Burman 
is moreover more indejiendent than the Indian, 
and thinks less of giving up a Government school- 
mastership, even though he forfeits a pension 
thereby. School masterships under municipalities 
here are not as a rule pensionable, and men come 
and go lightly. A system of grades, or one of 
incremental pay is preferable in the Provincial 
Educational Service and Subordinate Educational 
Service, to payment according to the nature of the 
post, since to a certain extent either reduces trans¬ 
fers by enabling men to gain promotion without 
being moved from one place to another. 

Budgets should be the hinge upon which the 
action of the Director of Public Instruction should 
turn in all cases where powers are not explicitly 
accorded to him by la.w, rule or recognized practice. 
That is, when the Director has obtained permission 
to include a certain item in his budget estimate, and 
when that item has been sanctioned along with 
others in the sanctioned budget, he should be per¬ 
mitted to put the measures involved therein into 
execution without the necessity of obtaining further 
leave from Government. At present sanction has 
to be applied for, in some cases three or four times 
over, before anything can be done. 


The Director of Public Instruction should be 
permitted (as in Bombay) to correspond directly 
with all Educational Officers in all matters of 
general importance, and should not be required to 
correspond through Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners, copies of letters being forwarded 
in all cases to these officers where their views are 
necessary or desirable. The present system laid 
down in section 4, ch. II., of the Burma Education 
Code, has never been followed in practice and is 
unworkable ; it would be better therefore to abolish 
it altogether. 

In connection with District Boards, I should like 
to see a system of District Cess vernacular schools 
paid for by the District Cess (with assistance from 
provincial funds) and managed (with the co-opera¬ 
tion of District Boards) by the Education Depart¬ 
ment. Such schools could be more efficient than 
many of the present aided lay schools and poongyi- 
kyaungs, to which they would serve as models. It 
would not be feasible or desirable to supersede the 
poongyi-kyauug, or the aided lay vernacular school, 
altogether. Similarly I should prefer to see muni¬ 
cipalities managing vernacular schools of their own, 
subject to the supervision of the Education 
Department, instead of expending funds lavishly 
on English education and doling out grants-in-aid 
to vernacular schools in which they have no per¬ 
manent interest. If District Cess schools of the 
character indicated came into existence, District 
Board School Committees should be instituted, and 
might be given powers approaching those exercised 
in respect of education by Local Boards in the 
Bombay Presidency. Under the guidance of the 
district authorities such committees might be of 
great assistance to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and the circle inspectors. 

The main obstacle in the case of Educational 
Officers that has prevented them from coming into 
closer contact with the schools that they are 
supposed to supervise has been the multiplicity 
of examinations, especially of written examinations. 
These entailed the over-looking of a large number 
of answer papers, which took up much time. These 
examinations have recently been much reduced in 
European and Anglo-Vernacular schools and an 
improvement is expected. 

All officers of the Educational Department (not 
being natives of the province) are expected to pass 
in the vernacular. The present inspectors and 
officiating inspectors have a good knowledge of 
Burmese. 

Village communities in Burma have, as such, no 
educational powers or functions. Efforts, however, 
have been made to enli6t the co-operation of the 
people in regard to schools belonging to, or mainly 
supported by, Government by the formation of 
village or local school committees. These are 
supjiosed to visit the schools regularly and to make 
notes and reports upon their working. In the case 
of certain schools, to the building of which Govern¬ 
ment has contributed Its. 500 apiece, the village 
committees are responsible for the repairs. Occa¬ 
sionally also in other cases villages or localities 
undertake to keep school buildings in repair. It 
does not seem possible to do more than this at 
present. 

12512. You say that there is much delay and 
unnecessary correspondence entailed by the limi¬ 
tations of the powers of the Local Government in 
connection with the Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services?—The Government of Burma 
has to refer to the Government of India for the 
right to make any apjwintment over Its. 250 ; in 
a number of higher schools and colleges the most 
important posts are over that amount, and it has 
been necessary to get the Government of India’s 
sanction in order to create posts, or (which is more 
frequent) to raise the salaries of posts up to the 
required level. Eor instance, if a post is Rs. 150, 
and we think that it should be put up to Rs. 300, we 
have to go to the Government of India, and we 
have to show our reasons for it. 

12513. When you make this proposal are you 
thinking of the delay caused to the Local Govern¬ 
ment, or are you thinking of the delay which is 
caused to you yourself?—Ultimately, of the delay 
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caused to our own department; in this reference 
it occurs in connection with our own Local 
Government. 

12514. You think on the whole that the Director- 
General is 'an officer whose assistance is of advan¬ 
tage to yourself and your department?—Certainly. 

12615. He does not unnecessarily force his 
opinions upon you?—Bv no moans. 

12516. And altogether you would look upon his 
disappearance as a considerable loss to your depart¬ 
ment?—I should most distinctly. I can remember 
the time when there was no Director-General. Be¬ 
fore he was appointed we had no one to look to out¬ 
side—I am now speaking from the point of view 
of inspectors; I have been myself an inspector. 
Neither the inspectors nor the provincial Directors 
had anybody to look to for advice or support in 
administration, or in purely educational matters. 

I consider the Director-General useful in both 
ways; he is useful particularly of course in con¬ 
nection with expert educational matters, and he is 
(and in my opinion should be more so) useful in 
connection with administrative matters. 

12517. You use the words, “useful in giving us 
support”; by that you moan support against 
whom?—If you put it in that way, I would say 
support, if necessary, even against the Local 
Government. 

12518. You carry on a certain amount of corre¬ 
spondence with the Director-General direct?— 
Yes; there are no rules laid down on the subject. 
He writes very few official letters to me direct—the 
bulk of the correspondence is demi-official or 
private. 

12519. Do you, as a rule, keep Government in¬ 
formed of any demi-official correspondence?—If it 
is with reference to matters that have to come 
before Government, I should do so. 

12520. Which Secretary in the Local Govern¬ 
ment do you correspond with?—The General 
Secretary. 

12521. Do you find any difficulty in getting 
answers to your requests in any matter of that 
sort?—Yes, there is delay, but it is due to the fact 
that the Secretary and his whole office are over¬ 
burdened. 

12522. Does that delay re-act adversely on 
education?—Yea. distinctly; there is an instance 
pending now—the question of municipal schools. 
It was necessary to make up my budget in Novem¬ 
ber, and in order to do so it was necessary for me 
to know whether I should continue the contribu¬ 
tions to the municipality which are given by pro¬ 
vincial revenues for half of the salaries. A 
proposition has been put forward in connection 
with another issue, as to the desirability of con¬ 
tinuing these half salaries. After correspondence 
it became apparent that it was not advisable, and 
m accordance with Government orders I sent in 
proposals for withdrawing the half salaries, with 
the consequent result that if the municipalities 
oould not carry on those schools they should be 
taken over by (Government. I rooeived no answer 
by the time the budget was made, and there are 
no detailed orders on it yet. A general statement 
has been given me, but not the necessary detailed 
orders. 

12523. What amount of time has elapsed since 
the question was first mooted by you?—The ques¬ 
tion was first mooted about a year ago, but that is 
because it was being discussed then. Since it be¬ 
came nocessary to take action I should say (speak¬ 
ing under correction) three or four months have 
elapsed. 

12524. iHave you been out on tour during that 
time?—Aes, I am on tour practically part of every 
month. 

12525. Are your offices far from the Chief Secre¬ 
tary's offices?—No, they are quite close. 

12526. Do you go across to him and talk matters 
over with the Secretary at times?—Yes, I have 
been several times. 
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12527. Notwithstanding that proximity, you 
cannot arrive at a decision!—We have not arrived 
at a decision. 

12528. Do you have any difficulty with the Divi¬ 
sional Commissioners in any way!—I have no 
friction with them. 

19529. You say that you ought to be permitted 
to correspond direct in all educational matters, and 
should not be required to correspond with Commis¬ 
sioners and Deputy Commissioners?—That refers 
to some orders (which in my own experience are 
unique) which exist in Burma. They were intro¬ 
duced into the Education Code a few years ago 
only. They require that in all matters except 
purely routine matters, the Director shall corre¬ 
spond with his own inspectors and his own deputies 
through the Commissioners and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. In the first place it takes something like 
four to six months to get an answer out of the 
Commissioner on an important matter, and 
secondly there are naturally educational matters 
which are matters for experts. Take, for instance, 
the matter wo were discussing at great length 
some time ago, the new Anglo-vernacular curri¬ 
culum or the curriculum for normal schools; that 
is not routine work at all but under these orders I 
should be compelled to send all that through the 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners. I need 
not say, it is not done; we have no time to do it. 

12530. In spite of the orders, you correspond 
direct?—Yes, and my predecessor did the same. 

12531. Might those orders usefully and wisely be 
got rid of?—Yes. They have been in existence 
5 or 6 years. 

12532. Do the municipal budgets come through 
you ?—Yes. 

12533. Does it take much time to get them 
through?—Yes. Of course it adds to the path of 
the budget from the time it is taken up till the 
actual passing by the final authority; but it is 
absolutely necessary that it should come through 
me. 

12534. Who finds the funds—-the municipalities? 
—The municipalities most of them, but in the case 
of Anglo-vernacular schools the Government 
gives what we call half salary contributions; the 
municipality pays the teacher Rs. 40, and the 
Government pays Rs. 40, provided he is a fully 
certificated man. 

12535. Why does the budget como to you 
at all ?—The budget first of all is drawn up by the 
inspector of schools after the President of the 
municipality has intimated to him roughly the 
allotment that can be given; and as the Inspector 
is acquainted with all the educational details he is 
more in a position to allot the various sums than, 
say, the President of the municipality would be; 
he adjusts the details and sends it on to me. 

12536. Why does he send it on to you?—Because 
my inspectors have been hitherto almost entirely 
Examining Officers; they have had no real admin¬ 
istrative work, or very little, and they have no 
accountants in their office, so that they are not in a 
position really to judge whether accounts are cor¬ 
rect or whether they could be increased or 
diminished; that is all passed at present in the 
head office—my office—so that at present it is 
necessary that it should come to me. 

12537. How long after the budget is submitted 
to you can you return it so far as you are con¬ 
cerned towards them?—The items trickle in to me 
somewhere between the end of September and 
December, and I am dealing with them now. I 
hope to clear them off before Christmas if possible, 
or early in January. 

12538. So that it takes a municipal budget for 
education about four months to get through your 
office ?—That is rather an extreme statement; the 
details come up gradually. 

12539. Does it take two months for one budget 
to go through?—Yes, it might take two months. 

12540. Could any part of that time be saved?— 
There are two ways by which it could be saved, but 
at present we are not able to put either of them 
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into force. The first I should not recommend; 
that would be that the President of the munici¬ 
palities should go through the details more or less 
himself, and send them straight to me, ignoring 
the inspector; that would not do, 'because I should 
after all have to refer to the inspector for his 
detailed local knowledge. The other would be for 
the President of the municipality to send them to 
the inspector and give him full power to deal with 
it; in that case he would have to have an in¬ 
creased staff, and it might mean giving him con¬ 
siderably more power certainly than he has at 
present, and perhaps more than would be 
judicious. 

12541. Are there district schools maintained 
from the District Cess?—No. 

. 12542. (Mr. Hichens.) We were told the other 
day that the municipality of Rangoon make a 
contribution of 5 per cent, of their revenues to the 
Education Department, but that they have 
no control over education; is that a correct 
statement?—The municipality of Rangoon give 
5 per cent, of their revenues as a contri¬ 
bution to education, that is correct. The 
drawing up of the details of that budget is much 
as I was describing to you just now ; it goes to the 
President; the President is consulted, and pre¬ 
sumably any representations which he makes would 
be attended to, but the details under which the 
allotments are distributed, unless any objection is 
raised, are carried out by the Department. 

12543. The details do go before the municipality 
then?—Yes, we submit a detailed budget in regular 
form to the municipality, putting down the various 
things that we want. 

12544. And accounting for that 5 per cent?— 
Yes; sometimes we try to get more out of them; 
5 per cent, is the minimum, not the maximum ; the 
municipalities are very fond of representing that 
it is the maximum. It is the minimum, and there¬ 
fore we very often frame our budgets at much more 
than 5 per cent, if we think they will pay, and 
the schools need the money ; then the municipality 
exercises a very stern check over the budget. 

12545. Suppose they say they will not pay?— 
Then we can do nothing; that happened in Man¬ 
dalay and Rangoon this last year; they have to 
pay by law up to 5 per cent, and they could not pay 
that, so they did not pay anything over their 
allotted amount. 

125413. Can they object to your allocation of the 

5 per cent. 1—That is a moot point ; I should not 
like to say that they could not do so by law ; as a 
matter of fact., they practically never do, and it is 
rather beyond their powers, because they have not 
the necessary detailed acquaintance with the 
schools and with the needs of the schools that our 
men have. 

12547. At all events the results grants are com¬ 
pulsory ; .they cannot get. out of those ?—Well, if 
those results grants bring the total above the 

6 per cent, we very often have to make a pro rafa 
reduction ; they do not decide the allocation within 
the 5 per cent. 

12548. With regard to other municipalities, is 
the system much the same ?—Practically much the 
6ame. 

12549. Does not 5 per cent, come to something 
very small, taking all of them together?—Very 
small indeed ; two or three thousand rupees, rang¬ 
ing up, of course, to large sums with the bigger 
municipalities. 

12550. Does the municipality .provide a certain 
sum of money and the Government contribute half 
the salaries of certificated teachers? Does the Gov¬ 
ernment provide anything besides that?—Yes, in 
certain cases they malre contributions to municipali¬ 
ties, and they would be allotted under whatever 
head was necessary—results grants, or buildings, 
or something of that kind ; they are not very com¬ 
mon. 

12551. Are these schools in any way under the 
control of the municipalities?—Yes, with three 
main exceptions. * Bassein and Akyab, which are 
two large municipalities, and Schweyin, .wdiich is a 
medium one, have deliberately, and of their own 
accord, handed over the management of their 


schools to the department, but all other schools are 
looked after by committees belonging to the muni¬ 
cipality. Under certain clauses in the Education 
Code they are obliged to consult me ; they cannot 
employ headmasters over a certain pay without my 
sanction, and they cannot dismiss headmasters over 
a certain pay without my sanction. On the other 
hand, they do, as a matter of fact, consult me on 
matters as to which they are obliged to consult me. 

12552. Do they take an interest in education ?—It 
varies a great deal ; same do it in a very perfunc¬ 
tory way, and only because the President of the 
municipality, for instance, happens to be the 
Deputy Commissioner who takes an interest in 
education, and so arouses their interest in it. 
Others do take a real interest in it ; in the case 
of the majority, I should say that the interest in 
the schools was very perfunctory. 

12553. You say that there are no schools wholly 
supported from public funds in the district?— 
There are no schools maintained from the District 
Cess; we have a certain number, increasing in 
the last few years, of Government schools scattered 
through the Presidency ; I 'mean Anglo-vernacular 
and vernacular schools. 

12554. Is the policy to increase the number of 
Anglo-vernacular schools?—The policy of the 
Government in regard to that is to institute model 
schools—not to oompete with the municipal schools 
necessarily, nor to compete with voluntary 
agencies ; but where necessary and especially in 
districts where there are not very many English 
people and which otherwise are not very much 
advanced, to set up an Angle-vernacular school as 
a model school ; similarly with vernacular schools. 

12555. It has been stated to us that sufficient 
encouragement has not been given to the monastic 
schools ; is that a true statement?—I object to the 
way of putting it. I have not been here long 
enough to be able to effect very much with the 
poonijiji-kynuiu/s, but so far as I can see, looking 
over the records left by my predecossor, he cer¬ 
tainly did his best. It is certainly true that, I 
should say roughly speaking, two-thirds of known 
poorujyi schools are outside the department; pos¬ 
sibly about one-third come within its cognizance. 
My predecessor paid very careful attention to 
getting these schools on the list; he issued maaiy 
orders ; he established a special class of officer 
—itinerant teachers—one of whose main duties 
was to go round to visit these schools and talk to 
the poon'jyis and fry to persuade them to go on 
the list. They had advantages held out to them in 
the way of grants, they were helped with books, 
and the deputies in particular were warned that 
they were to pay proper respect to the monks who 
conducted the schools, and wore not to encourage 
aided lay schools in competition with the ponngyi- 
kyaungs. On the other 'hand, I think where the 
department has failed in handling the poonyyi 
schools is that they have not realised what our 
system is. I was stationed at Sind during part 
of my service, and upon a small soale we had 
something like the same difficulty there. We had 
a large number of vernacular schools attached to 
the mosques ; the mullah who ran these schools at 
first refused to have anything to do with us. Mr. 
Jacob, a predecessor of mine, drew out a set of 
rules which enabled these people to come in on 
very easy terms, without worrying about inspection 
or examination or registering; and the Tesult was 
that by the time I came to be inspector in Sind— 
and I believe still more so now—the mullahs have 
been coming in in quite large numbers. They first 
of all accept the grant, and after some time some 
of the hotter schools become even branch depart¬ 
ments of District Board schools. My own idea 
is that it might be possible here to mitigate the 
curriculum which is imposed on these vernacular 
schools, iand to 'allow the poongyis to teach just 
reading, writing, and arithmetic and their sacred 
books, but not to force them to teaoh anything 
they consider heterodox, such as geography and 
elementary science. I would also emcourage them by 
a grant for efficiency in Pali, similar to that 
which was initiated by Mr, Jacob in Sind for 
Arabic ; it would probably work out at only Rs. 50 
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to Rs. 150, according to the numbers in the 
schools ; and we .should allow 'them something 
towards getting books and small necessities. With 
the better class of poungyi-kyaungs the total would 
work out to something like Rs. 200, which is a very 
fair grant to consider. I would require them to 
teach just reading, writing, and arithmetic as the 
staple ; then in .addition to Pali they would of 
course take a number of the sacred books which 
they read in Burmese. 

12556. (Mr. Butt.) Is it not the fact that in most 
Burmese villages there are these poongyi-kyaungs 
now?—Yes ; we shall have to advance very slowly. 

12557. And probably increase the amount of the 
grant bye-and-bye?—A great number would not get 
the whole Rs. 200 ; a great number would only get 
Rs. 50. 

12558. Would you not have simple examinations 
in the schools, just .reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic?—I think we should have to have an ex¬ 
amination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, al¬ 
though not too strict. You must have some definite 
nucleus for your grant. 

12559. Then as to the other Government schools 
that you spoke about ; are they adequately sup¬ 
ported by Government, or do they get contributions 
from otheT sources ?—The .purely Government ver¬ 
nacular schools are supported entirely by the Gov¬ 
ernment, but there are very few. The main class 
of vernacular schools are what we call the lay 
sohools, supported by lay managers, managers who 
are not poongyis, who get results grants and so 
forth. 

12560. Do you get any contribution from the Dis¬ 
trict Fund for primary education ?—Yes ; in Lower 
Burma, whore there is .a Distriot Cess, they give us 
a certain proportion of it. 

12561. And that is made over to the Education 
Department?—Yes ; the process is very .much the 
same as with the municipal budgets ; the inspector 
draws up the District Cess budget.; .that comes to 
me, and I go through it ; then it goes on to the 
Commissioner. 

12562. .But the management of these primary 
schools is entirely under the Education Depart¬ 
ment?—You mean the aided schools, yes. The 
Deputy Commissioners may look at .them, but they 
do not concern themselves at all with their •manage¬ 
ment. 

12563. Then the Government schools?—The Gov¬ 
ernment .schools are .managed by, and are under 
the entire control of, the Education Department. 

12564. Has not the Deputy Commissioner, as 
Head of the District Fund, some powers of control 
over these .primary schools which are aided by the 
District Fund ?—They are all private concerns ; 
we simply give a lay manager so much and he 
runs the school ; there is no call for the inter¬ 
ference of anyone. 

12565. When the Deputy Commissioner goes on 
his tour of inspection does he not inspect a lot 
of village schools and .make his remarks about 
them ?—Yes, he does so ; the remarks he makes are 
generally on the efficiency of the school, whether 
it is sanitary and tidy—whether they are teaching, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, whether they have 
proper books, and so forth. 

12566. You say that a part of the District Cess 
is made over to your department for educational 
purposes?—Is the whole of that amount spent 
within the district?—Yes. Each district contri¬ 
butes 15 per cent, as a minimum, or rathor they 
are supposed to ; as a matter of fact they do not 
all do it; about ten of them do it ; they send in 
a separate district budget ; that is dealt with by 
me, and by the Deputy Commissioner and the Com¬ 
missioner. 

12567. You would not recommend the entertain¬ 
ment of a separate establishment by the District 
Boards for the inspection of their primary schools ? 
—It. is not necessary ; the deputy, and' the sub¬ 
inspectors do .all that, is needed. 

12568. (Sir Frederic Lely.) The primary schools 
consist of the poongyi schools, the aided schools. 
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and the municipal schools, but where do the Gov¬ 
ernment primary schools come in?—The system is 
quite different here from what it is in Bombay ; 
there are no Local Board schools here at all ; 

“ primary ” include* what we hardly ever include 
in Bombay—the Anglo-vernacular schools. There 
are the puongyi primary schools, maintained by 
the puungyis in connection with the monasteries ; 
they are schools aided by us but maintained by 
private persons ; those form the bulk of the ver¬ 
nacular schools. Then you have a few Govern¬ 
ment vernacular model schools which may be 
primary, middle, or high, according to their 
status ; we have .some high vernacular schools. As 
a matter of fact, the so-called high vernacular cur¬ 
riculum here is very little more than what we call 
the primary vernacular curriculum in Bombay. 
Then, besides that, there are primary Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular schools which are maintained by munici¬ 
palities, and also others maintained by Govern¬ 
ment ; they may have .middle and high departments 
also in connection with them. 

12569. Are these vernacular schools, which are 
kept up as model schools, very few in number?— 
Yes, I cannot tell you off-hand how many there 
are ; about 20 I think. 

12570. The Anglo-vernacular schools are kept up 
entirely by the Government?—Yes, that is Govern¬ 
ment schools are so maintained ; there are others, 
namely, aided and municipal Anglo-vemacuiar 
schools. 

12571. Then as to the schools generally, including 
the Anglo-vernacular schools, what is the connection 
between the District Officers in Burma and educa¬ 
tion ; you are familiar with the Bombay system ; 
what is the difference, if any, between the system 
here and the system in Bombay ?—It is rather diffi¬ 
cult to describe ; theoretically and as far as the 
Code goes there would seem to be very little differ¬ 
ence, but practically there is a difference. Inspec¬ 
tors here, until this last year, with one exception, 
were all congregated in Rangoon, which meant of 
course that they made raids, so to say, out of 
Rangoon into the whole country, and then returned 
with lists of marks ; the actual looking after the 
schools—the supervision of them—was left either 
to the deputy inspector of schools, who in my 
opinion was not a sufficiently highly qualified officer 
for the post, or to the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissiner was generally so over¬ 
burdened with other work that he could not 
maintain a regular control over the schools in his 
district, and as the result in many places they had 
quite a free hand. The deputy inspector was sup- 
l>osed to send, and he is still supposed to send, to 
the Deputy Commissioner a programme of his tour, 
and to visit him whenever he may happen to put 
up at a place away from headquarters ; he always 
sends (as in Bombay) a copy of his annual report, 
to the Deputy Commissioner. So that a great deal 
depends on local circumstances and on the per¬ 
sonality of the Deputy Commissioner ; if he has not 
very much work to do otherwise, then his inspection 
of the schools is effective. 

12572. As a matter of fact the Government have 
not fixed much responsibility in regard to educa¬ 
tion on the District Officer?—According to the Code, 
yes ; the two first sections of Chapter 11. in the 
Burma Code say that the Commissioner, and the 
Deputy and Assistant Commissioners are responsible 
for education in their districts. 

12573. But that you say is not lived up to?—No, 
I cannot say that it is ; they do their best. 

12574. (Sir Stcyning Edgetiey.) You have not now 
a Government model school in each district?—Do 
you mean an Anglo-vernacular or a vernacular one? 

12575. Either?—It is true that there is not a 
Government model school in each district, but. if 
you take municipal schools in conjunction with 
Government schools, then we have some sort of 
model school in each district. 

12576. As to what we should call secondary edu¬ 
cation in Bombay, do the municipalities contribute 
to that here?—Very largely ; in fact the bulk of 
their educational expenditure in many cases goes 
towards those schools. 
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12577. Mr. Shearme suggested that they give too 
much attention to secondary and exclude primary 
education ?—I agree that they give more attention 
to secondary education. 

12576. He would like to see a provision which 
would make these local bodies deal with primary 
education up to the middle secondary standard and 
give up higher education ; is there no provision 
of that sort here ?—No, nearly all the schools main¬ 
tained by the municipality directly are Anglo- 
vernacular. 

12579. What is the Educational Syndicate in 
Burma?—’Its functions are laid down in a separate 
provision. It is constituted by nomination by the 
Government. It includes officials and non-officials. 

12580. Has it any actual management, or does 
it advise generally ?—Originally the Educational 
Syndicate was meant both to manage and to advise. 
As far as institutions go, it manages no institutions 
at present. As far as education in the narrower 
sense goes, that is to say the technicology of the 
department, it has one function which in all other 
provinces in India is oarried out by the Department, 
that is the whole of the examinations for the 
teachers under training. All the persons in “ nor¬ 
mal schools,” as they are called here, who pass 
examinations, have to pass the examinations of the 
Syndicate. The Syndicate holds these examina¬ 
tions, but it has not the personnel to carry out the 
examinations, and therefore, when it holds its 
examinations, it borrows our personnel. 

12581. They simply sign the certificates?—They 
do not even sign all the certificates now. As a 
consultative body a large amount of educational 
matter goes before it. Under the Code, as the 
Syndicate is at present constituted, the Director 
theoretically cannot submit any proposal to Govern¬ 
ment in connection with education as it may appear 
in any part of the Code without having consulted 
the Educational 'Syndioate. 

12582. In fact we have really come upon an 
Advisory Council for educational matters?—Yes. 

12583. How does it work?—Well, I think that as 
a purely advisory body it has distinct uses, but I 
think that the present rule, which makes it 
essential before any alteration is made in the 
department system or in education generally that 
the Director should submit his plans to the Syndi¬ 
cate. is unnecessary. Great delay is caused thereby, 
and matters sometimes come within the cognisance 
of people on the Syndicate who are particularly 
interested therein, and whose opinions will be 
known beforehand. 

12584. Modified by self-interest?—Exactly. 

12585. Are the rules very lengthy?—Not very; 
there is a pamphlet containing the rules ; they are 
also contained in the Educational Code. 

12586. (Mr. Meyer.) The Syndicate has no finan¬ 
cial control? — Not as far as regards matters 
connected with the department. 

12587. We have heard something from previous 
witnesses about what is put forward as a grievance 
to 'Burma, that there is no University here. Has 
it been proposed to start one?—One was proposed 
before my time ; a deputation I understand met 
Lord Curzon when he came here and presented 
certain proposals to him. 

12686. Is there a Government College here ?—Yes. 

_ 1258.9. There is no present movement towards a 
University?—There is profound dissatisfaction with 
the present University regime in the oolleges. 

12590. You are affiliated to Calcutta and there is 
dissatisfaction with Calcutta?—Yes. 

12591. You are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, not by the Government of India?—Yes. 

12592 It has been alleged by another witness 
“ that the influence of the Government of India is 
towards excessive rigidity, and nowhere more so 
than education ; they have foisted on this province 
a system of education which does not at all fit it.” 


Have you anything to say upon that point apart 
from what you have already said ?—There is a cer¬ 
tain amount of truth in the statement in this way. 
This province, especially as regards English schools, 
has 'been made to fall in entirely with the system 
which is based on the Calcutta University examina¬ 
tions. Up to the present time all Anglo-vernacular 
schools teach towards the Calcutta matriculation ; 
I think myself that that has a narrowing effect 
upon education in the province. 

12593. But apart from that, do you consider that 
the general resolutions of the Government of India 
on educational matters have unduly hampered the 
Local Government here?—-No, I do not. I think 
that especially probably in the last ten years much 
of the improvement in schools that has taken place 
in Burma is due to the initiative taken by the 
Government of India. 

12594. You appear to speak as if the Government 
of India were apt to ignore the Director-General of 
Education when dealing with matters that come up 
from provincial Governments. Do you speak with 
any special knowledge upon that paint?—No ; it 
was because I had no special (knowledge on the 
point that I mentioned it. As Director, one has 
no knowledge whether one’s proposals, after they 
have gone to the Government of India go to the 
Director-General at all ; the Director-General is a 
remote and hidden figure, whose influence we cannot 
measure at all. For instance, I put forward pro¬ 
posals regarding, say, professorships in the college ; 
those go through the scrutiny of the Local Govern¬ 
ment and are sent up to India ; we get a letter back, 
but whether that embodies the views of the Director- 
General or not, we have no means of knowing. 

12505. You gave us a very interesting account of 
the way you propose to help the poongyi-kyaung 
schools, but I gather that you propose gradually 
to supersede them by vernacular directly run by the 
Education Department?—No, I did not propose to 
supersede them ; I say that vernacular schools run 
by the department should serve as models ; they 
would be more efficient than many of the present 
lay schools. 

12596. But you go on to say “ It would not be 
feasible or desirable to supersede the poongyi- 
kyaung or the aided lay vernacular school alto¬ 
gether.” I gather from that that you would not 
mind getting rid of a good many of them ?—It is a 
little loosely worded ; perhaps “ altogether ” might 
have been omitted. I was really thinking in par¬ 
ticular, not of the poongyi-kyaung, but of the aided 
lay vernacular school, which is as a rule not well 
conducted. 

12597. Then you say that you would like to 
see the institution of a system of District Cess 
vernacular schools paid for out of the District Cesa 
with assistance from provincial funds and managed 
with the oo-operation of District Boards by the 
Education Department ; might it not be a better 
idea to reverse the process and look forward to the 
management of schools by the Local Board with 
the assistance and co-operation of the Education 
Department?—It would mainly be a question of 
terms ; you can put it whichever way you like ; it 
would come to the same thing, I think. In Bombay 
the Local Boards maintained their schools, but the 
practical management of them entirely devolved 
upon the department. 

12598. You are not in favour of the system of 
the Local Board managing its own schools?—No, 

I have not met any Local Body yet which entirely 
managed its own schools. 

12599. (Chairman.) Have you any technical edu¬ 
cation here?—Yes, a slight amount. 

12600. Is that working successfully?—Not very. 
We have a little technical education in connection 
with a few vernacular schools, and we have also 
the Government school of Engineering at Insein. 

12601. The whole thing is in its infancy?—It is 
quite in its infancy, and needs improvement. 

( The witness loithdrew.) 
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Mr. Maxwell Laurie, M.V.O., I.C.S., was called and examined. 


12602. (Chairman.) You are President of the 
Rangoon Municipality?—Yes. I have been so for 
3 years and 8 months. 

12603. As the President of the Municipality do 
you practically manage the whole affairs of the 
town of Rangoon?—No, I should say that 
decidedly the Municipal Committee runs the whole 
affairs of the town. 

12604. You have a Standing Committee?—We 
have a General Committee consisting of 25 mem¬ 
bers, and 3 Standing Sub-Committees; one for 
Finance, one for Public Works, and one for Public 
Health ; these consist of 12 members each. 

12605. With a Chairman, or do you act as ex- 
officio Chairman?—I am Chairman of all three. 

12606. So that it may perhaps still come back 
to this, that, although you have Standing Com¬ 
mittees, yet, as Chairman of the Standing Com¬ 
mittees and as Chairman of the Municipality, you 
have all executive authority in your own hands?— 

I do not know that I should put it in that way. 

12607. You have all executive authority; I do 
not say all control of policy?—Take the matter of 
appointments for example; I have certain powers 
relative to appointments which are laid down in 
the Government notifications; the Committee has 
larger powers of appointment, and the Local 
Government larger still. The Heads of the various 
Departments of the Municipality, Public Works, 
Health, and so on, have also their own independent 
powers of appointment to a less extent, up to a 
salary of Rs. 80 per mensem. My powers extend 
to Rs. 200 per mensem. 

12608. But apart from the powors of appoint¬ 
ments you practically give all tho orders as regards 
sanitation or drainage, lighting, watching, and 
various duties?—I am not obliged to give a single 
order myself at all—the entire responsibility rests 
on the Committee. 

12609. (Mr. Duff) Have those municipal ser¬ 
vants who draw a pay of less than Rs. 50 a right 
of appeal against orders passed against them?— 
The right of appeal of municipal servants is 
limited, much more limited than in departments of 
Government; the actual wmrding of the rule on tho 
subject of appoals only allows of their appealing 
io the next higher authority. For example, if a 
clerk was dismissed by the 'Health Officer, that 
clerk would have it in his power to appeal to me; 
if ho disagreed with my order he would have no 
further appeal; there is only one appeal. But of 
course that is qualified by this consideration, that 
the Committee and tho Local Government always 
have, and exerciso, the power of revision, and if 
any particular case were called for I should not 
dream for a momont of withholding a case on that 
ground from the Committee or from the Local 
Government. 

12610. Does this right of appeal extend to tho 
lowest menial? Has a menial on Rs. 7, who is 
dismissed by you, a right of appeal to the Com¬ 
mittee?—'Yes, that is so. In the case of a menial 
he would probably be dismissed by one department 
—the Veterinary or Health Officer, etc. ; in that 
caso the appeal would lie to me. There would be 
no appeal beyond that, 

12611. (Mr. Hichens.) Is the appointment to the 
post of President for a definite period ?—It is for 
a minimum period of five years. (Anyone who 
accepts that post must undertake to stay in it for 
five years and not to go on leave exceeding six 
months during that period. 

12612. Does that apply to any other appoint¬ 
ment of a similar nature?—Not in Burma. 

12613. Is the Vice-President appointed by the 
Government?—No, he is appointed by the Com¬ 
mittee ; he is an elected member of the Committee, 
and he is selected by the municipal Committee to 
be Vice-President. 


12614. One of the members of the Municipality 
came before us the other day and said that in his 
opinion Rangoon was very heavily taxed; would 
you endorse that view?—Yes, I think it is fairly 
heavily taxod, but it is impossible to avoid that in 
a growing town with enormous new works going 
on ; it has not reached maximum of taxation that 
is permitted by the (Municipal Act. 

12615. He also said that no Government contri¬ 
bution was given to the upkeep of the town ; is 
that so?—Yes, that is so; we do not expect a 
Government contribution, except in the matter of 
plague expenditure; we have had a subsidy from 
the Government. 

12616. Have you any endowment in the shape of 
town lands?—That is not a municipal endowment; 
the town lands are the property of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

12617. They have not given you a definite en¬ 
dowment of a certain amount?—Not for municipal 
purposes. For the purpose of town lands recla¬ 
mation there is a separate scheme altogether. At 
present we are enjoying a portion of the ground 
rents of tho town, but that sum is being removed 
annually by instalments of Rs. 2,500 and it is thus 
being extinguished. The proceeds, instead of 
being paid to the general revenues of the Muni¬ 
cipality, are being transferred to the general 
scheme of reclamation. 

12618. The land reverts ultimately to the 
Government ?—The land is always 'Government pro¬ 
perty. The rents have been enjoyed for a time 
by the Municipality, but the administration of the 
town lands, except for a very short time, has been 
in the hands of the Government. 

12619. Was there not a petition sent to the 
Secretary of State about that some time ago?— 
Yes, there was a momorial sent. It has not been 
answered. It was dated the 26th September, 1906. 

12620. (Mr. Meyer.) Colonel King told us that 
the Government had relieved the municipality of 
tho medical relief expenditure?—That is on 
hospitals, yes. 

12621. And, so far, that has been an assistance 
from provincial funds?—-No, I do not think it has, 
because a source of revenue was removed at the 
same time. I refer to the excise revenue. 

12622. Did you not instead of that get a fixed 
allotment of an equivalent amount? It was put to 
us by one of tho witnesses that you had had the 
roceipts from these liquor shops taken away, which 
meant about two lakhs, and you had had two lakhs 
as a fixed assignment given you instead; is that 
not accurate?—That was I think removed later; 
there is no assignment now. 

12623. You have lost the liquor shops revenue, 
and on the other hand you have got rid of the 
upkeep of the hospitals?—Y T es. 

12624. As regards education, the last witness 
told us that you had to pay at least 5 per cent of 
your revenues?—-We pay 5 per cent, on the gross 
revenue. 

12625. Who settles what the percentage is to 
be?—A letter from the Local Government settles 
that. 

12626. Have you no voice in the matter?—No, 
we are bound by the Municipal Act, section 72, 
which lays down that it is in the discretion of the 
Local Government to decide tho proportion of in¬ 
come which shall be paid, subject to a maximum 
of 5 per cent. 

12627. But before exercising that discretion do 
they ask for your opinion ?—I do not know; I 
think the way it would be considered would be to 
estimate the reasonable amount in view of the 
expenditure of former years for education in the 
town. 

12628. The schools are not managed by you at 
all?—No, wo have nothing to do with them. I 
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think we formerly managed the schools some years Health Officer, who is an officer of the Indian 

ago. They ceased to be under our control, I (Medical Service, and a special (Medical Officer for 

think, about 1898. plague. 

12629. Was that because you were supposed to 12632. Is the Health Officer appointed by 
have managed them badly?—I think it was be- Government or selected by the Corporation?—I 

cause the municipality had its hands quite full think he is appointed by Government; as a matter 

with other work and other responsibilities. of fact he has been appointed by Government; for- 

12630. You think the Committee was glad of the merly the Health Officer was appointed by the 

transfer?—I think so decidedly; also as regards Municipality. 

hospitals; I think the Municipal Committee would 12633. And now he is appointed by Government? 
be willing to admit that their control of the —.He has, as a matter of fact, been appointed by 

hospital was not successful. Government; he has been selocted by Government 

12631. The Government appoints you as Presi- and the Committee have been asked to take him; 

dent; does it also appoint any of your subordinates d do no * think there is any compulsion in the 

—the Heads of Departments that you were speak- matter, but they wore asked to take him and they 

ing of?—The only other Government officers who d ' d take him. 

hold responsible appointments at present are the (The witness withdrew.) 

Maung Myat Tun Aung was called and examined. 


12634. (Chairman.) You are an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner?—Yes.* I have been in Government 
service since 1878. I am now stationed in the 
Amherst district in the Tenasserim Division in 
Lower Burma. 

12635. Are the township officers, the myooks, a 
satisfactory class of officer?—They are as a class. 
They are mostly recruited from a respectable class 
of people. 

12636. What is their pay?—(From Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 250. 

12637. Is that sufficient pay looking to the pos¬ 
sibilities of corruption?—I do not think so. 

12638. Are the myooks, as a class, at the present 
moment many of them corrupt ?—Some of them are 
open to corruption, some are not. 

12639. Do you move much about the people ; are 
you constantly touring about the place 1 —Yes, as a 
Sub-Divisional Officer. 

12640. Have you a definite charge under you?— 
Yes, it is called a sub-division. 

12641. How many villages are there in that?—In 
my sub-division there are about 60 or 70 villages. 

12642. You go through each village once a year? 
—-No, I cannot do that, because besides being a 
Revenue Officer I have also to try cases as Magis¬ 
trate and Judge ; also there are oases under general 
departmental rules and orders. 

12643. Do you not think it is desirable to go at 
least once a year to each village ?—Some are not so 
important as others. As a rule we always visit 
important villages onoe a year ; sometimes more 
than once in the same year. 

12644. Looking at the size of the district, are 
you in sufficiently close contact with the people 
while you are in the district?—Yes. 

12645. Are you a native of that district?—I 
belong to Arakan. 

12646. You do not talk their language?—I talk 
the same language, but there are Talaings and 
others who talk a different language than Bur¬ 
mese ; I do not understand their languages. 

12647. Is a great deal of your work caused by 
too much correspondence?—We have a heavy 
amount of work to do, both correspondence and 
case work, judicial, general, and revenue cases. 

12648. Do you think you have any unnecessary 
correspondence with your Deputy 'Commissioner?— 
No, I do not think it can be dispensed with. 

12649. You have got all the powers and respon¬ 
sibilities which you are able to use and are entitled 
to have ?—I believe so. 

12650. You do not feel yourself fettered in com¬ 
ing to a decision by want of power?—No, the cases 
I cannot try myself I commit to Sessions, or cases 
that I think for private reasons I ought not to 
take, I refer to other Magistrates. 

12651. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Do you take only 
magisterial cases?—I try civil and criminal cases. 
I also do a good amount of revenue work. 
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12652. How many myooks are under you?—Three, 
in three townships. 

12653. { Sir Steyning Edgerley.) How many vil¬ 
lages are there in a township ?—There are about 
30 in each township. 

12654. You think that if the township officers 
and Sub-Divisional Officers were given power to 
deal with certain petty matters, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and Commissioner would have time for 
more important matters?—Yes. 

12655. If that is so, why do you think you need 
no further powers than you have got?—I do not 
mean to say that the state of things is not open to 
improvement. 

12656. Would it be safe to give the township 
offioers much more power than they have at 
present?—I think so. 

12657. Would you give more powers to all of 
them, or would you make any discrimination?—I 
would use my discretion if I had to give them 
powers. 

12658. (Mr. Meyer.) You say the right of appeal 
should never be curtailed but should be en¬ 
couraged ?—Yes. 

12659. Is that quite consistent with your pro¬ 
posal to give larger powers ito Sub-Divisional 
Officers and township officers ; what is the use of 
giving larger powers if there is to be a right of 
appeal against them ?—I refer to a right of appeal 
to high authorities ; for instance, Commissioners 
and Deputy Commissioners, and to the Government 
of India, even, in certain cases. 

12660. If you get the right to punish certain 
subordinates such as you have mentioned, and there 
is an appeal by every one of them to the Deputy 
Commissioner, is that saving either your time or 
the time of the Deputy Commissioner?—I think 
time should be no consideration in hearing appeals. 

12661. (Mr. Butt.) You say you have three town¬ 
ships under you ?—Yes. 

12662. And the myooks of these townships decide 
cases ?—Yes ; one township officer tries only 
criminal cases ; he has been relieved of civil work 
under the new arrangement; two officers try all 
cases, civil, criminal, and revenue. 

12663. Then the headmen of villages also have 
power to try cases?—Yes. 

12664. Does that relieve you of a great deal of 
work?—It makes no difference. Most of these 
oases would not have dome up for trial ; the 
judge being handy in the village, they make com¬ 
plaints to him, otherwise they would have been all 
decided by the village elders. 

12665. Are the village headmen generally men of 
influence in their village ?—They generally are. 

12666. Are they popular; do the people go to 
them to settle their differences?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


Mr. Maxwell 
Laurie. 

14 Dee., 1907. 


Maung Myat 
Tun. Aung. 
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SEVENTEENTH DAY. 


Mandalay, Monday , December, 1907 . 


TRESENT : 


C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Sir Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., C.I.E., I.C.S. W. L. Hiciiens, Esq. 

R. C. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. 


Major D. J. C. Macnabb, I.A., was called and examined. 


Major D. J. C. 
Macnabb. 

16 Dec., 1907. 


12667. (Chairman.) You are Deputy Commissioner 
of the first grade?—Yes, at Mandalay. 

As regards Public Works, Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners have very little voice in the 
allotment of funds beyond obtaining administrative 
sanction for proposed works. The annual budget 
is prepared in the Chief Engineer’s office. I am in 
favour of further control in such expenditure being 
given to Commissioners, which may be achieved 
by the Local Government granting lump sums to 
divisions to be allotted by the Commissioners in 
consultation with the Superintending Engineer. 

The Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner 
respectively should, for all administrative and 
executive orders passed by officers under him, be 
the final appellate authority. For orders passed 
by a Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner in the 
first instance, an appeal should lie to the Local 
Government or the Commissioner respectively. 
This is the procedure laid down in section 8 of 
the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulations 
and it may well be followed in administrative and 
executive matters. A second appeal should be 
permitted only when the First Appellate Officer 
certifies that good grounds for permitting a further 
appeal exist. At present any one, from a peon on 
Rs. 10 per month, has an unlimited right of appeal 
which is frequently exercised and pressed as far as 
the Local Government. I would curtail this right 
on the lines laid down by section 8 of the Upper 
Burma Land and Revenue Regulations. This 
excessive facility of appeal tends to administrative 
inconvenience and the retention in Government 
service of undesirable persons whose services can 
at an earlier stage in their career be dispensed 
with, with little hardship to themselves, and it 
seriously hampers officers in the selection and 
promotion of suitable persons. 

The influence of the Commissioner in matters 
appertaining to departments other than the Land 
Records Department is not sufficiently strong. He 
should be responsible for every department in his 
division in like manner as the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the province. He is not so, largely because 
the Superintending Engineers, Conservators of 
Forests, Deputy Inspectors-General of Police and 
Heads of Departments are mostly resident at pro¬ 
vincial headquarters, and have therefore better 
opportunities of pressing their views on Local 
Governments. The practice of regarding the dis¬ 
trict as the administrative unit rather than the 
division tends to accentuate this. If annual reports 
were written up for the division from statistics 
prepared by districts, the influence and authority 
of the Commissioner would be enhanced and more 
clearly defined. Most reports from Deputy Com¬ 
missioners are sent up to Government with com¬ 
ments by the Commissioners. If they were written 
by Commissioners after such reference to the 
Deputy Commissioners on important points as 
might be necessary, much time now expended in 
the writing of reports by Deputy Commissioners 
would be saved. It would also necessitate a closer 
control over general, revenue, and excise adminis¬ 
tration throughout the division than the majority 


of Commissioner's exercise at present. On matters 
of importance and policy, in which opinions are 
asked for, the system of divisional conferences, in 
which, after discussion and debate, the Commis¬ 
sioner gives his opinion for the division, might be 
more generally employed. Civil Officers have at 
present but few opportunities of meeting and dis¬ 
cussing matters, and such conferences offer a 
valuable means for much wholesome exchange of 
views and opinions. 

Sub-Divisional Officers in heavy charges, Deputy 
Commissioners, and Commissioners do not have 
sufficient opportunities for personal contact with 
the people. The existing obstacles are overpress 
of office and Benchwork. Secondly, the custom in 
Burma of using district bungalows on tour instead 
of tents, and of making a .series of short and hasty 
tours throughout the year instead of going into 
camp, as in India, and moving in a leisurely 
manner about the district or division. The exclu¬ 
sive use of bungalows tempts officers all to visit 
the same places by the same routes, and the 
custom of short rapid tours prevents the public 
knowing where and when officers may be expected, 
and therefore fewer go to see them or lay their 
grievances before them. 

The grant of larger powers to Commissioners 
and Collectors and other local authorities should 
involve greater care in their selection and less 
regard to seniority. 

The transfers of officers are not unnecessarily 
frequent, as every officer conoerned in the posting 
of officers tries to avoid making them. I do, how¬ 
ever, regard the transfers of the more junior officers 
as undesirably frequent. I can suggest no method 
of promotion which will stop this. The only 
remedy is to have a sufficient reserve of officers to 
enable leave vacancies to be filled without supple¬ 
mentary changes. To employ such a reserve it 
might be necessary to insist on officers taking leave 
due when the reserve is likely to prove in excess of 
requirements. That offioers frequently abstain 
from taking leave due to them when they would 
benefit by it mentally, if not physically, cannot be 
denied. 

I am not in favour of granting larger powers to 
any local bodies. 

I am not in favour of Advisory or Administrative 
Councils to assist Divisional or District Authori¬ 
ties. All experienced District Officers consult the 
best local opinion on matters affecting them. It is 
as much the duty of Divisional and District Officers 
to k<H'p the Government informed of the feelings, 
wishes, and aspirations of the public entrusted °to 
their charge as to carry out the policy of the 
Government. The personal power to select the 
individuals to be consulted is a strong factor in 
the local influence of officers. To nominate per¬ 
manent Councils is to deprive them of this source 
of influence and encumber them with an advisory 
body likely to prove of no more utility than a 
Municipal Committee in a small town. 

In Burma, village headman are empowered to deal 
with Pqtty criminal cases and selected headmen 
with civil suits. They also have considerable 
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administrative and executive power in police, sani- 12675. When you have sent in your list to the Major D.J.C. 
tary, and other matters, and further powers are Commissioner, showing which are the most urgent Maonabb. 

not necessary or advisable. workB, are your recommendations as a rule ac- - 

That over-centralization exists from the top to cep ted ?—I do not think I can say as a rule one 16 Doc., 1907. 

the bottom of the official machine must, I think, way or the other. .You send in a iproposal, it - 

be admitted. Isolated instances, however, are not may be on the list for several years ; and when 

of much value. The telegraph and improved com- the funds are available they are allotted, but they 

nninications both tend to centralization. At its are allotted without any distinct second reference 

best it is the expression of the conscientiousness to the Deputy Commissioner; it may not be the 

of all having others under their orders ; at its same Deputy Commissioner, it may not be the 

worst it is a distrust of the administrative abilities, same year. 

probity, and thoroughness of those under one. In 12676. In the matter of allotment of funds, 
these days we are not content to give an order or should , the Commissioner and the Deputy Com- 
to outline a policy ; we also all wish to lay down missioner have some greater voice than they have 

m ftoo great detail how such orders and policies present?—Commissioners should be given a 

are to be carried out. If a question—admimstra- { sum for divisioas and? in consultation 

tive, revenue, or executive — arises the first con- with the Superintending Engineer, should them- 

sideration is not, what is the proper and common- se i ves allot it; that is, you would have a divisional 

sense solution of the same, but whait is the rule or bud t rather than a provincial budget, 

precedent on the point. If an officer passes a ° . ,,, ,, 

well-considered and common-sense order he will 12677. Would that work smoothly all over the 
probably find that he comes very near the rule or province ? I think it would, except for any works 

precedent on the subject. The over-great facilities railways, or imperial works like canals, which, 

of appeal and the fact that a large number of such course, do not come into our lists at all. 
appeals in all departments are conducted by lawyers 12678. Would that in any way remove the juris- 
tends to accentuate this. .diction oi the Chief Engineer?—The Chief Engineer 

The system under which many officers spend the in .those circumstances would have the advising of 


larger portion of the service in the Secretariat is m 
part responsible for over-centralization. Some of 
the most able and brilliant administrators in India, 
I admit, have had 1 this training ; but, good as they 
are, they would have been better with more district 
experience, knowledge of the people, and experi¬ 
ence of the burden of carrying out in practice the 
rules and directions so light-heartedly drafted by 
them as Secretaries. Likewise District Officers 
would be improved by Secretariat experience. In 
some provinces it is happily impossible for officers 
to serve for long periods in the Secretariat without 
loss of pay, and I should like to see iit observed as a 
condition of the appointment of Senior Secretaries 
and Commissioners that a considerable proportion 
of their service should have been in the executive 
line. 

12668-9. You say Deputy Commissioners should he 
able to sanction remissions of revenue up to Us. 100, 
and Commissioners up to Rs. 1,000 in any one 
case, but in the case of fishery revenue that the 
limit of both Commissioners and Collectors should 
he R’s. 500, Why do you make a difference in these 
cases?—I made that distinction because of the sug¬ 
gestion that the powers now exercised by Financial 
Commissioners should be transferred to the Com¬ 
missioners. 

12670. Apart from the existing rules, do you 
suggest that a difference should be made as to the 
extent to which a Commissioner should remit in 
the case of land revenue, fishery revenue, and 
excise?—No ; I simply took it, transferring the 
existing powers of the Financial Commissioner to 
the Commissioners as the rule stood ; the Govern¬ 
ment fixed that. 

12671. You would like, with regard to the land 
revenue, fisheries, and excise, a considerable exten¬ 
sion of powers first to the Commissioner and then 
to the Deputy Commissioner?—Exactly so ; that 
is the principle. 

12672. You tell us, with regard to Public Works, 
that Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners 
have hut very little choice in the allotment of funds 
beyond obtaining administrative sanction for pro¬ 
posed works. Do you suggest that the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer does not consult the Commis¬ 
sioners in the allocation of funds to works?—The 
works before obtaining administrative sanction 
must be proposed by Commissioners or Deputy 
Commissioners ; they are then placed oil a list, as 
sanctioned, and according to the order of urgency, 
they are then dealt with by the Superintending 
Engineer when the funds are allotted, 

12673, Who settles the precedence of works so 
far as regards urgency ?—We are not consulted 
beyond being occasionally asked to give a list in 
order of urgency. 


Government at to how much should be apportioned 
to this division and how much to another division ; 
he would judge of the comparative requirements of 
divisions ; the Commissioner would judge of the 
comparative requirements of districts. 

12679. Would that in any way relieve the volume 
of work which noiw falls on the Commissioners or 
Deputy Commissioners?—I do not think it would 
affect the volume of work much. 

12680. Then what is the reason for suggesting 
the change ?—To give more power to the Commis¬ 
sioners. 

12681. Not for the construction of the works, but 
for the allotment of funds?—Just so; they ought 
to have a more intimate knowledge of the com¬ 
parative wants of the different districts in their 
own division than a man above them, judging of 
the whole province, oan have. 

12682. As regards administrative appeals, you 
say that they should lie to the Local Government, 
or .to the Commissioner?—Yes, appeals not dealt 
with by the Revenue Act or some other law. 

12683. You think there should be only one appeal 
from the decision of the officer who first pro¬ 
nounced judgment?—Yes. 

12684. That would not cause any discontent 
amongst the people generally ?—I do not think it 
would really. I have accepted the recommendation 
that when the first appellate officer thinks there is 
good ground for admitting a second appeal, it 
might be sent up. 

12685. Does the present system result in the re¬ 
tention of undesirable subordinates in Government 
Service?—We often get men who very soon after 
they start in Government Service are judged by the 
officers under whom they immediately work to be 
generally inefficient ; they have not done anything 
wrong, they have not committed any faults, they 
are simply inefficient ; it is extremely difficult to 
get rid of such men. Take, for instance, the 
police ; you have tried a man for 12 or 13 months ; 
the man on the spot says, “ This man will not 
make a good Police Officer if he serves for a hun¬ 
dred years” ; if you simply dispense with his ser¬ 
vices, he can go to some other line of life, and 
has a good chance of other employment. What 
generally happens is—and this is only out of the 
kindness of heart of Government—the man is told, 
“We will give you a second chance,” and he is 
given a second chance by sending him to another 
district; the man there very likely sends the same 
sort of report; it not infrequently happens that he 
goos to .several districts in this way—then by the 
time there is a consensus of opinion about the 
man, and it is clear that he is utterly unqualified, 
he has been so long in the Government Service 


12674. Asked by the Commissioner or by the that, he can raise the argument that it is very hard 

Superintending Engineer?—Of course everything upon him to dismiss him altogether, 

comes to us through the Commissioner ; ,we do not 12686. You would advocate a system of proba- 
deal directly with the Superintending Engineer. tion?—That would meet the case. 
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•12687. An alternative would be dismissal without 
appeal?—Not dismissal; dismissal implies some 
fault. If a man is dismissed he cannot be re- 
employed in any sort of Government Service ; the 
man might not make a good. Police Officer, but he 
might be fit for some other Government employ¬ 
ment. 

12688. At some insignificant .place?—Some in¬ 
significant place or some other Service altogether ; 
that is assuming that the man has a good char¬ 
acter. 

12689. But either dismissal or discharge from 
Government Service might infliot disgrace upon a 
man simply because an officer had taken a dislike 
to him ; such cases are known, I suppose ?—Yes, 
but then there is a first appeal. Officers are dis¬ 
missed by the same authority that appoints them. 
If a man is appointed by a Local Government his 
services can only be dispensed with by the Local 
Government. 

12690. Then you want the Commissioner to be 
responsible for every department in his division 
just as the Lieutenant-Governor is responsible in 
the province"?—Yes. 

12691. You want the Commissioner to consoli¬ 
date the reports of the Deputy Commissioners 
instead of sending them up to Government to be 
consolidated? Would that not throw much more 
work upon the Commissioner?—It would throw 
more work upon the Commissioner, but it would 
relieve the four or five Deputy Commissioners who 
are under him ; he could consult the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners either on tour or by calling them in and 
having a conference at different times of the year 
when there are several annual reports coming on. 

12692. Do you look upon the Commissioner’s 
office at the present moment as rather a post 
office?—-That depends entirely upon the Commis¬ 
sioner in charge. 

12693. You say your proposal would necessitate 
closer control over general administration than the 
majority of Commissioners exercise at present, ; do 
you mean that they do not exercise control or that 
the power does not exist?—The .power exists; it 
depends on .the individual officer how much he does 
or does not. exercise it 

12694. You would like to see the Commissioner 
omnipotent in his division, but aided by a system 
of divisional conferences. Are those ever held 
now?—I first came across divisional conferences in 
the Central Provinces under Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 
The exchange of opinions round the table by Com¬ 
missioners or Deputy Commissioners was really 
most illuminating ; you gave your own experience, 
found that it. differed from that of somebody else, 
and after discussion you frequently found reason 
to modify your own opinions. I consider the col¬ 
lective results of that conference are worth much 
more than the collection of individual opinions. 
A man very often finds that he can modify his 
opinion very considerably ; it is of infinitely more 
value than opinions formed on one’s personal ex¬ 
perience in one district. 

12695. Taking the time that was occupied by such 
conferences, do they, on the whole, save a certain 
amount of routine correspondence and exchange of 
views by letter?—They must save a great deal. A 
Commissioner would keep back until the confer¬ 
ence suitable questions arising in his division, and 
then opinions could be exchanged and experience 
oollated, 

12696. Hi at. would save a good deal of red tape? 
—It would save red tape and correspondence. 

12697. Was that the result of your -conferences in 
the Central Provinces ?—Certainly. When the 
Tenancy Act in the Central Provinces was coming 
up, it was dealt with in the Jabalpur division by 
a conference ; we had not got to write long diffi¬ 
cult opinions going through the Act section by 
section ; it was debated at the conference section 
by section, and the result was the saving of an 
infinity of trouble and correspondence, arid also 
diversity of opinion, because the general opinion of 
the conference was taken. 


12698. You say that the transfers of more junior 
officers are undesirably frequent, but you do not 
suggest any method which will stop those trans¬ 
fers?—No method of promotion. I would have a 
reserve of officers. When the strength of a 
province is fixed, and it is fixed with a view of 
allowing men bo go on leave, in practice it is not 
found to be sufficiently strong to allow officers to 
go on leave without making supplementary trans¬ 
fers. 

12699. Is it usual, if a man goes on short leave 
in this province, to bring in an officer who is in 
the next district without going to the trouble of 
transferring a man who is the next senior?— 
Everything is done at present in this province to 
avoid transfers. Within the last year or two it 
has been quite usual for the Deputy Commissioner 
on the spot, for instance, to officiate for the Com¬ 
missioner. In Moulmein now the officiating Com¬ 
missioner is not the next senior ; he is about seven 
or eight down, but he is the man on the spot, and 
he officiates. 

12700. But you see no other means of saving 
transfers except by establishing a reserve of 
officers ?—Yes ; there should be a sufficient surplus 
to fill vacancies direct without making two or three 
supplementary changes in order to relieve a com¬ 
petent man. 

12701. You suggest that there are a certain num¬ 
ber of persons available whom the District Officers 
consult upon local matters?—Certainly. 

12702. But you would prefer to gather these per¬ 
sons together informally rather than to a formal 
conference ?—District Officers sometimes consult 
people individually, either when they are on tour 
or by asking them to call on them, or sometimes, if 
they think it is better, they call together four or 
five people ; they ask them to come to their office 
or their house, as may be convenient, and discuss 
questions with them. Most officers do it both 
ways; then in addition they discuss these questions 
as they go on tour from camp to camp. 

12703. So that while you would have Advisory 
Councils, as it were, in villages or little towns, you 
do not want those to be actually recognised by 
appointment to a more formal body?—No, I do 
not approve of that. There would be so much less 
freedom; you would take away the compliment; it 
is now a compliment to a man to be asked to come 
and consult with the Deputy Commissioner, and 
you oan discriminate and consult one man on one 
occasion, and if he has not given you good advice 
you can abstain from consulting him on the next 
occasion; whereas, if you had a formal conference 
fixed for you, you have got to go to the members 
and consult them whether you trust them or not. 

12704. Would you suggest that the mere fixing 
of an Advisory Council with a limited number 
might in reality limit the number of persons whom 
you were able to consult?—I presume there would 
be no rule that you were not to consult people 
other than the formal Council. 

12705. Would that limit it as a matter of fact— 
having these persons whom you were bound to con¬ 
sult, more or less formally, would you then cease 
to consult as many as you do now?—I do not think 
it would necessarily have that effect. 

12706. You say that nowadays everybody wants 
to do not only his own work, but everybody else’s 
as well?—I think the tendency is, instead of giving 
a general order, also to state how it should be 
carried out in great detail. 

12707. By the delegation of decisive power to 
more subordinate officers than at the present 
moment, could that tendency be checked?—The 
delegation of more important powers you mean to 
junior officers; the junior officers have sufficient 
powers if they use them. 

12708. It is no good a superior officer looking 
into every question if the junior has already, by 
the exercise of his proper powers, decided the 
question?—I think not; unless he is forced to in¬ 
terfere by a reference and an appeal, he had better 
leave the thing alone 
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12709. If a man has no longer the ultimate 
responsibility for a position taken will he not 
cease to pursue a question into the details of whioh 
he has previously looked?—The more power of 
individual action a man has, the greater his sense 
of responsibility. 

12710. With regard »to what you say as to the 
system of officers being kept in the Secretariat, 
are officers only kept in the Secretariat for a 
limited period, or does it mean that a man once 
in the Secretariat is always thore?—There is a ten¬ 
dency of officers who have been in the Secretariat, 
and have shown a special ability in Secretariat 
work, to be kept the larger portion of their time 
in the Secretariat. 


12717. Have you any powers of posting the yiajorB.J.C. 
officers subordinate to you in your district P—No. Jfacnabb. 

12718. Is that a power which you could safely r ~ ian „ 
and usefully exercise?—No, I do not think we have 
got a large enough number of men to choose from ; 
we could not do it. I would rather leave that to 
the Commissioner. 

12719. (Sir Frederic Lely.) About your divi¬ 
sional conferences of Deputy Commissioners, as you 
describe it, is there not lacking one rather impor¬ 
tant element, namely the instruction of native 
opinion?—At these divisional conferences under 
Sir Bamfylde Fuller I have seen native gentle¬ 
men asked to sit at the table, and we all appre¬ 
ciated the help and advice given. 


12711. Can you suggest any period at the end 
of which every officer ought to return to district 
work?—It could be reasonably laid down that a 
man shall not be consecutively more than a certain 
number of years in the Secretariat. I should say 
about three, or even five. 

12712. iSuch a rule might also have this advan¬ 
tage, that it would enable more officers to pass 
through the Secretariat and get a general experi¬ 
ence ?—That would be a very great advantage; 
a great number of officers would know the form in 
which things are expected finally to be put before 
the Government; if they knew it by being in the 
Secretariat, then as Commissioners, or Deputy 
Commissioners, they could put things up in that 
form from the very first. 

12713. And it would also widen their general 
outlook?—Very much. It is just as instructive to 
pass a certain portion of their time in tho Secre¬ 
tariat as it is for the Secretariat officers to spend 
more time on district work. 

12714. Is the clerical work of the offices in this 
province bad in the lower rank?—It is very much 
worse than in India. 

12715. Is it so bad as to cause a great deal of 
correspondence to pass backwards and forwards?— 
I do not think it is. It takes up a greater part 
of the time of the Commissioned Officers, the 
Civilian Officers; in supervising the work, they 
have to spend much greater time. Inspections are 
now carried out in Burma personally by a Deputy 
Commissioner in a way that is nevor expected in 
India ; every officer in Burma has to spend a large 
amount of his time in inspecting actual registers. 
In my five years’ experience in India in the Central 
Provinces I found that you had a “chief clerk of 
the court ” ; he was a higher paid man than any¬ 
body that we have got here, and he was given 
groater authority; if you went to an office you 
would go and look through it just to satisfy your¬ 
self that the registers and things were in order; 
if you thought there was carelessnoss and slack¬ 
ness, instead of going through every register in 
person, you would send your chief clerk of the 
court, a man who had spent his life at that work, 
and he made a detailed inspection and reported 
to you ; then upon your personal observation, plus 
his detailed report, you gave what orders were 
necessary. In .Burma we do all that ourselves, 
thus taking up hours and days. 

12716. Are you satisfied, generally speaking* 
with your relations with the forest officer and the 
District Superintendent of Police?—I am, with 
the forest officer. The District Superintendent of 
Police I think might bo given a freer hand, mostly 
in clerical ways. All the travelling allowance bills 
and a number of papers of that sort have to pass 
through the Deputy Commissioner for counter- 
signature, which all means extra work which the 
Doputy Commissioner cannot possibly find time 
to check in dotail; he has got to take it on trust. 
If you made the District Superintendent of Police 
distinctly and personally responsible for travelling 
allowance bills, and the money involved in the 
travelling expenses of the police sent about all 
over the district, that would be quite sufficient; he 
is generally an officer who can be trusted just as 
well as a Deputy Commissioner. It would save 
the time of both of us. 


12720. Are they invited by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to go with him to help him to represent the 
district?—When I saw it, it was the Commissioner 
who invited them ; it was his conference, and he 
invited these native gentlemen. 

12721. Would there be any objection if the 
Deputy Commissioners were allowed to bring in 
anybody?—It would be perfectly within the discre¬ 
tion of the Commissioner to invite the Deputy 
Commissioner to bring in anybody he thought fit. 

12722. That would make the conference still 
fuller?—Yes; that would be, of course, on ques¬ 
tions of general interest. 

12723. It would also have this good effect, if no 
other; if the Burmese gentlemen did not contri¬ 
bute very much advice of value on their own 
account, it would be of advantage for them to see 
how thoroughly the interests of their districts were 
considered by English officers?—I think it would 
be most valuable. 

12724. Now we will assume that it is the wish of 
Government to take local Burmese opinion and 
action into consideration for the assistance of 
Government. How would you propose to set to 
work in Burma?—-I think the way that one always 
finds most advantageous is to select the men who 
have got the local influence—the chief leading men. 
In (Burma there are not zemindars or landowners 
on a large scale as there are in India, but still in 
every district it is possible to find some village 
headmen who do more or less lead public opinion; 
in Upper Burma, perhaps, more than in Lower 
Burma, because the villages are older established. 

12725 Would you make it take the form of a 
District Board or would you begin lower down 
with the village?—I think anything that becomes 
a regular thing like that loses its power; it becomes 
too much a matter of routine, and they cease to 
take interest in it. If on any question these men 
are called together to give their opinion, each 
occasion is a compliment and it is treated as a 
compliment, and they rather play up to it; but if 
you had a Board which met at stated intervals it 
would become a very much more formal thing, 
more like the municipal committees of very small 
towns. 

12726. I am not speaking of Advisory Boards 
whom the Collector may consult, but of bodies to 
whom Government might at once, or after a time, 
give over entirely certain matters to manage, such 
as the carrying out of Public Works and so forth P 
-—I do not think it w r ould work in Burma. I 
think the village headman has got larger powers 
here than he has in India; the powers under the 
Burma Village Regulation Act enable him to do a 
great deal more than a headman in India, and 
those powers are quite sufficient. 

12727. But would you expand the village head¬ 
man by creating a village council; would that lead 
to anything in the long run?-—A village now pos¬ 
sesses a village council, you may say, in the form 
of thamadis, who every year have to assist the 
thwjyi in assessing the thatliameda or house tax; 
those are tho natural leaders of public opinion; 
they are elected by general consent; they have to 
assess each man, they have to fix how much he 
should pay, and they are the men who are always 
looked up to ; the headman generally consults them 
on any question of interest. 
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12728. Would you not find that to he the germ 
of popular action as a beginning?—I think so, 
and I think in (Burma we have begun. 

12729. You would be in favour in time of gradu¬ 
ally entrusting these bodies with more and more 
public work in the village?—As they proved them¬ 
selves capable, I certainly should. 

12730. Is there more hope in bodies like that in 
Burma ithan in the formation of more or less arti¬ 
ficial taluk Boards, or township 'Boards ?—I do. The 
organisation in Burma is by the village as the unit, 
and it is much better in my opinion to adhere to 
that unit. 

12731. You spoke of the assessment of the 
tliathameda by a sort of village council ; does the 
Government fix a lump sum on each village and 
leave the village council to adjust it?—Exactly. 

12732. Are there any serious objections to that, 
or is it a success?—They do when a tax is sufficient 
in their opinion to need adjustment ; when it was 
Its. 10 a house they did adjust it ; they made some 
people pay as low as 8 annas and they made others 
pay up to 30, 50, or 60 rupees ; but since then we 
have brought the settlements into Upper Burma, 
and put on the land revenue and reduced the 
tliathameda. In some villages the tliathameda is 
reduced as low as 11s. 3, Rs. 2-8, and Rs. 2, but 
when you get below Rs. 2 the custom is to say to 
everybody “ Can you pay Rs. 2 ” and they generally 
endeavour to pay it; you will see that in assess¬ 
ment roll after assessment roll. They do not dis¬ 
criminate between the poor and the well-to-do when 
it gets as low as that. 

12733. But when there is a higher rate is there 
any tendency to under-assess the well-to-do or the 
influential?—I think perhaps with ithe wealthier, 
especially the non-agricultural men, it is difficult 
to get them to take a fair share of the tliathameda, 
but you would be surprised how good the discrimi¬ 
nation is. 

12734. There is no scandalous inequity?—No. 

12735. What is the fishery revenue? — The 
fisheries are sold by auction for a period of one or 
more years as may be fixed. 

12736. On what ground are remissions given?— 
They are nearly all connected with the river, and 
the river will change its course, and wash away its 
fish, or silt up the fishery. 

12737. Are not remissions of excise revenue made 
wholly or in part by (the Excise Commissioner?—I 
think they still all go to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

12738. As to appeals ; as a matter of fact, is not 
its certainty one of the chief attractions to Govern¬ 
ment Service?—It is. 

12739. And if you diminish the number of appeals 
you diminish that attraction? — I should doubt 
whether it would work out to that extent. 

12740. You do not think it would be exceedingly 
distasteful to the great body of Government ser¬ 
vants to have their rights of appeals limited?— 
I do not think so ; the man who serves the Govern¬ 
ment honestly would have nothing to fear. 

12741. That would not exhaustively describe all 
Government servants ; you do not think the great 
body would mind' it?—I will not go so far as that ; 

I think if you put it to a vote of the men who have 
the right of appeal, they would like to adhere to 
it, but I am not certain that it works out to the 
best interests of Government. v 

12742. Then as to dispensing with the service of 
men who are unfit ab initio for Government service. 
Is it not the fact that if Government took the same 
view that you did of the merits of officers there 
would be no objection to the right of appeal ?—Yes ; 
the man on the spot is perfectly convinced that a 
man can never be of any use to Government, and 
the appellate authority, whoever it may be, is more 
inclined to say, “Let us give him another chance,” 
and to go on saying that several times. 

12(43. In other words, Government generally 
takes a different view from that which is taken by 


the officer in immediate charge?—Government is 
perhaps apt to be more long-suffering and lenient. 

12744. You suggest (that the report for the division 
should be written up from statistics supplied by 
each district ; as a matter of fact, if the Commis¬ 
sioner wrote a divisional report would he not still 
require a report from each district for the compila¬ 
tion of that report?—‘The Deputy Commissioner 
would send up a note of the case if he thought the 
Commissioner was not aware of the facts ; he would 
probably be well aware how much the Commissioner 
knew, and what the Commissioner required informa¬ 
tion upon. If you write a report for Government, 
you have got to explain an infinity of things which 
would not be necessary to the Commissioner. All 
the statistics would have to be supplied just as they 
are now. 

12745. So that the only thing which would be 
roally wanting in the Collector’s report under your 
system would be the filling in of personal views ; 
otherwise the Collector’s report would be just the 
same as it is now?—No, I think the Commissioner 
would require very much less, because his personal 
knowledge would be so much greater. 

12746. But is not the personal knowledge which 
the Collector supplies in his report really the most 
valuable part of it?—It would always be at the 
disposal of the Commissioner. The Commissioner 
when he was writing up his report would have time 
to refer any particular point to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner ; he would write down to the Deputy 
Commissioner and say, “ Referring to your statistics 
I want information about ” this, that and the other. 

12747. Would it not be meeting your wishes and 
also saving time and labour to send all the Collec¬ 
tors' reports on together with one single memo¬ 
randum combining and co-ordinating the whole ; 
would that be an improvement on the present 
arrangement?—Yes, I think it would. 

12748. The advantage of it would be that it 
would still give each Collector full power to put 
down his own jiersonal views?-—I think the Collector 
should press his personal views on the Commis¬ 
sioner. 

12749. Not on the Government?—I think he 
should not attempt to deal with Government. The 
idea now very often in writing a report is that you 
press some special point in order to get an opinion 
from Government upon it. I should prefer that 
the Collector should have to convince the Com¬ 
missioner, and if he convinces the Commissioner, 
then leave it to the Commissioner to represent it 
to Government. 

12750. You do not think it brings Government 
into closer touch with the province to have at least 
once a year a full statement direct from the Head 
of each district?—I think it encourages the Col¬ 
lector to look still further instead of looking to 
the Commissioner; Government might say, ‘‘Let 
us have the individual opinion of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner”; then they might go a little further, 
and if they are very energetic they might want 
a little more and say, “We will have the opinions 
of the senior men in charge of sub-divisions.” 

12751. Has every District Officer in Burma an 
equipment of some sort for travelling ?—No ; only 
selected districts have tents ; they are not wanted, 

I think, in other districts. 

12752. Are they supplied by Government, or is 
an officer allowed a tentage allowance?—They are 
supplied by Government. 

12753. If officers have not tents, how can they 
manage?—They go about to the zayats which are 
built for travellers ; it has been the custom of the 
country ever since the annexation to make use of 
these zayats. They are dirty, they are filthy, they 
are full of vermin, and you feel that you may get 
small-pox or anything else ; a plague patient may 
have been there the day before, and as you get 
older you are disinclined to make use of them at 
all. 

12754. Are they to be found almost at all centres 
of population?—Yes ; but in some districts you can 
get within, say, 10 or lo miles of nearly any given 
point in a district from a district bungalow. 
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12753. Would you replace these zayats by better 
houses ?—No, I should prefer to see tents. If a 
man has to investigate a criminal case—say a case 
of dacoity—he can pitch his tent and hear a case 
out there ; suppose he went to a village, and there 
is no accommodation there at all ; the tendency 
would be for the man to go to the nearest bungalow, 
which might be six or seven males off ; he would 
hear what witnesses he could on the spot, but one 
always finds that there is somebody else required to 
be called who is not in attendance ; that somebody 
else would have to follow him to the bungalow ; 
that is quite a different thing from investigation on 
the spot. 

12756. In Rangoon we were told there is a rule 
with regard to the Chairman of the Municipality 
that if he accepts the office he binds himself not 
to go on leave—with the exception of six months 
for urgent private affairs—for five years ; would it 
be possible to extend that practice—to lay down 
for instance when a Collectorship is permanently 
vacant that no man is to be appointed to it unless 
he undertakes to remain there for three years, 
shall we say?—I think that would work out very 
unfairly ; you have some districts which are very 
popular and healthy, and some districts which are 
extremely unpopular and insalubrious. 

12757. But even insalubrious districts must be 
considered, and unless a man remains at least three 
years in a district he cannot do justice to it?—Yes, 
I admit that. 

12758. Would it not be an advisable system to 
introduce ; for instance, a -man has arranged to 
go home next April ; he stands next on the list for 
an Acting Deputy Commissionership ; a district 
falls vacant this month ; should he be put in 
although it is known perfectly well that in four 
months’ time he will vacate it again ?—-No, I should 
say he should not be -put in under those circum¬ 
stances. 

12759. Then you admit the principle to a certain 
extent?—To a certain extent ; T do not think a man 
ought to be tied down. 

12760. Could you suggest any rule?—Take the 
instance of a man being without furlough for some 
time ; let us say that he has been three years in 
one district and it is found necessary to transfer 
him, say, to a more important district ; would it 
be fair to ask him, after having been three years 
without leave, to promise that if he went into the 
next district he would remain for another three 
years*without leave? 

12761. That would not be a case of promotion ?— 
Not necessarily promotion at all. 

12762. I am only speaking of a case where a man 
would be asked practically to forego his promotion 
if he was intending to go on leave within a very 
short time. Would it not be fair in the interests 
of the Public Service to expect him to forego that 
amount of promotion ?—That works out now ac¬ 
cording to the rules; if you go on leave soon after 
promotion and you have not had the higher pay for 
a certain time, under the accounts rules you do not 
get the higher furlough pay; therefore you punikh 
yourself as it is. 

12763. However, you do not considor, on the 
whole, that that would be a fair condition to attach 
to an appointment?—I do not think 60 . 

12764. You have had the great advantage of 
serving five or six years in another province. Does 
any further relevant point of comparison occur to 
you -between that other province and Burma which 
you would like to mention?-—It seems to me that 
the Commissioner in India is a very much more 
important individual in tho eyes of the native 
than he is in Burma. That is an advantage. I 
also think that the Deputy Commissioner in the 
eyes of the nativo in India is a much more impor¬ 
tant individual than ho is in Burma. It is dif¬ 
ficult to say exactly how it came about. I 
certainly think it is a fact; I have heard from 
other peoplo who have been in two provinces that 
they have noticed it too. 

12765. (Mr. Dutt.) You have asked for larger 
powers of remission both for the Commissioner and 
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for tho Deputy Commissioner; is that for Upper Major D.J.C. 
Burma or for Lower Burma?—I was speaking Macnabb , 

specially of Upper (Burma; I have not been in - 
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change; but I think it is very much the same in - 

Lower Burma; the principle is the same; there 
may be little differences. 

12766. In Upper Burma assessments are made 
annually on the matured crop of every field?— 

Yes, 

12767. When does the remission come in?—If 
the crop has never matured, it is marked by the 
revenue surveyor as unmatured, and tho man is 
never assessed, therefore he nover need apply for 
remission; it is an automatic remission. If a 
special crop has matured and been marked as 
matured, and afterwards there has been a hail¬ 
storm or a flood, tho man is still assessed, and then 
he has to apply for remission. Also in irrigated 
tracts the automatic system does not apply. 

12768. Is the house tax in villages imposed in 
every village in Upper Burma?—Yes. 

12769. Are all the people assessed?—The very 
poor people, what wo call the dokitas, are 
exempted. It is a family tax; it is not a house 
tax really; it is a household tax. You may have 
two families living in -a house; that would count 
as two households. A man when he marries is not 
assessed for one year; after that ho may set up 
for himself, or he may live with his father or 
father-in-law ; -he is still assessed separately. 

12770. With regard to appeals you have said 
that you would generally allow only one appeal. 

Would you make no distinction between different 
punishments?—I think you might make certain 
distinctions. You might reasonably make dis¬ 
tinctions between men of certain seniority, and 
between punishments of a greater or lesser severity. 

But I deprecate the wholesale right of appeal by 
which any man w'ho is dissatisfied can go up and 
memorialise—there is nothing to stop him 
memorialising the -Local Government if he chooses 
to do so; for quite a minor punishment he can 
push his appeal to an inordinate length. 

12771. In the same way with regard to admin¬ 
istrative orders; there might be some orders which 
affect only small interests, and other orders which 
affect largo interests and large areas; in those 
cases also would you make some sort of distinction ? 

—A second appeal should be permitted when the 
officer certifies good grounds; if he felt that his 
order would make a precedent for other orders, or 
if it was a matter of principle, a second appeal 
should be permitted. 

12772. Supposing an order was passed which 
affected the interests of a whole village; in that 
case would you not -allow the village bo go up to a 
second appellate authority, even without such a 
certificate?—Personally I think tho interests of 
the village would be perfectly safe with the one 
appeal. I think every additional appeal you 
allow weakens the efficiency of the first appeal— 
that a man loses his sense of individual respon¬ 
sibility. The feeling that ho is the final court of 
appeal will make a man very much more careful; 
without that, he will have the feeling that if he 
makes an error there is somebody above him to 
correct it. 

12773. Suppose the Deputy Commissioner re¬ 
fuses to grant a remission ; the village appeals to 
the Commissioner; ought not the village to have 
the right of appeal higher if the Commissioner 
agrees with the Deputy Commissioner?—I think 
not. Certainly the man on the spot who visits the 
place will not orr on the side of severity. There 
is greater sympathy for the villagers on' the part 
of the man who goes and sees their crops devastated 
than on the part of the man who merely sees the 
statistics on paper. 

12774. Would you lay it down as a rule that the 
subordinate officers are likely to bo more lenient 
in thoso cases than the higher officers?—I think it 
is human nature; I would not like to say it is the 
rule. 
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12775. You say if a Commissioner wrote his own 
report it would give it greater importance, but is 
there anything in the rules to prevent the Commis¬ 
sioner writing a full self-contained report for the 
whole division?—I think the rules on the subject, 
although perhaps they do not forbid what you sug¬ 
gest, rather suggest what is done now ; I mean, the 
standing directions for the compilation of the 
annual revenue report lay down how it is to be 
written, and it is written in conformity with that. 

12776. Should copies of tho district reports be 
forwarded to the Government along with the divi¬ 
sional report?—’No ; I should say that the Commis¬ 
sioner should send his own report; he might quote 
the opinion of his individual officers if he thought 
it worth while to do so. 

12777. Do you recommend the supply of tents to 
all District Officers?—I certainly should, except in 
districts in Lower Burma which, from their 
physical configuration, are unsuitable for them. 
Tents are only required for English officers; the 
Burmans do not want them ; they like to put up at 
the zayats, and as often as not they stay with 
people in the village. 

12778. Suppose a Burman came to be a District 
Officer in the course of time, would you supply 
him with a tent?—If he came to a district where 
the tents could he used he would naturally find 
the tents in the district, and ho could use them or 
not as he liked. It would not be a question of 
supplying the individual with tents, it would be a 
question of supplying the district. 

12779. How many sub-divisions are there in your 
district?—There, are three sub-divisions properly 
so called ; then Mandalay city is divided into two. 

12780. Has each sub-division townships under 
it?—Yep. They aro in charge of mi looks, whom 
you would call tabsildars. 

12781. Do these myooks generally do their work 
well and give satisfaction?—I think the generality 
of them are extraordinarily good. 

12782. Then, under the mynoks, is there a head¬ 
man in each village?—Yes. 

12783. Are these headmen generally popular in 
their own villages?—I think the institution of 
headman is extremely popular; the appointment 
is very much sought after in Upper Burma. Of 
course the popularity of individuals differs accord¬ 
ing to the character of tho individuals; some aro 
popular and some are not. 

12784. As a rule aro they popular officers in their 
own villages?-—They are elected by vote. 

12785. And they are appointed by Government 
according to the election?—According to the elec¬ 
tion and also judged by hereditary claims, ability 
to read and write, and general literary efficiency; 
but the village voto is not disregarded except a 
man has some distinct disability which cannot be 
passed over. 

12786. A man once appointed remains headman 
all through his life?—Yes. 

12787. In Upper -Burma has this headman got 
any civil or criminal powers?—They have petty 
criminal powers in every case, and civil powers in 
selected cases. 

12788. Does the exercise of these powers add to 
the hoadman’s usefulness and to 'his prestige?— 
Aes. It prevents a large proportion of petty cases 
coming up. 

12789. (Mr. Hichens.) What, roughly, is the size 
of your district?—2,117 square miles. 

12790. Do you tour over tho whole district each 
year?—I have only been here a few months; I 
have not been here a touring season yet, but I 
always make a point of travelling over every dis¬ 
trict that I am in during the year. 

12791. Has the Deputy Commissioner time to 
do that?—In Mandalay it is very difficult to get 
out on tour ; in other districts it is one of our most 
important duties, for which we have got to find 
time. 


12792. How much time, roughly, would it take 
up in other districts?—iWe go out all the year, 
and, in some instances, the custom of the country 
is rather to go out for a week at a time, or a 
round of ten days at a time, and then come back 
to the office, instead of the Indian system of dur¬ 
ing the cold year season making a leisurely pro¬ 
gress through the district so that people know 
where you are going to be, and have time to 
think, before you come: “The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner is coming here in two or three days and we 
will lay this case before him.” 

12793. Does that, in the aggregate, take a 
longer or a shorter time?—You do it in a leisurely 
way ; you take your office work with you and you 
are able to dispose of your work every day; going 
rapidly as they do in Burma, I think the tendency 
is to do very little routine work when on tour, and 
that has to be made up for on return to head¬ 
quarters. 

12794. At the present time you have a certain 
amount of judicial work. Does that take up a 
large portion of your time?—In this particular 
district of Mandalay I am relieved a great deal of 
judicial work ; I have not got to do any of the civil 
work; there is a separate Civil Judge; and I have 
got a Headquarters Assistant who can take a great 
many of the less important cases; but I have to 
take all the spocial poweT cases, just as they are 
taken in any other district. The District Magis¬ 
trate can try any offence not punishable by death, 
and can give punishment up to seven years ; those 
are called special power cases under sections 30-34 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

12795. You say .that Deputy Commissioners have 
too much to do ; where does the shoe pinch most? 
—'If you have got a lot of miscellaneous work, 
revenue work, and executive and administrative 
work in the district, it is very difficult to find time 
to do vour judioial work properly ; it is very diffi¬ 
cult to hurry judicial work. In some districts 
you have got to hear civil appeals, and you find 
that you have fixed civil appeals and you cannot 
adjourn those without inconvenience to the parties, 
yet you have got some urgent business in the dis¬ 
trict, such as a dacoity or a failure of crops, to 
which you must give attention, notwithstanding 
that you have got appeal cases fixed. Of course 
all that is very inconvenient. 

12796. Are you in favour of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners being relieved of all judicial work?—It 
depends on districts ; in some districts they can be 
expected to do it; in the Mandalay district the 
Deputy Commissioner is more than fully occupied 
without any magisterial work at all. 

12797. Apart from the judicial work, does most 
of the work you have to do come to you second¬ 
hand ?—Yes. 

12798. How many Assistant Commissioners have 
you?—I have three European Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, and three Burmese Sub-Divisional Officers. 

12799. Can you, as a .matter of fact, provided 
they are good men, in practice delegate to them as 
much as you please ?—They have got specific powers 
for revenue and excise ; I cannot dispute these. 

12800. But if you have a good -man you take his 
word very much ?—Certainly. If you have appli¬ 
cations for the remission of revenue owing to the 
failure of crops, it all depends on the man you 
have got whether you think it necessary to visit the 
place yourself ; if you have a European Assistant 
whom you can thoroughly trust, he has seen the 
place, he tells you that in his judgment the people 
will not get more than 20 per cent, of the normal 
output, and you take his word for it. 

12801. Have you enough European assistance?—I 
have no fault to find with the assistance of com¬ 
petent Burmans. 

12802. Have you sufficient assistance at the pre¬ 
sent time ?—I have, in the way of .Sub-Divisional 
Officers. 

12803. Can the -press, to which you allude, be 
alleviated by means of re-organization or decen¬ 
tralization, or is it a question of not having enough 
met} to do the work?—It can best, be alleviated by 
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haring a really competent trustworthy Assistant at you like with it, so long as you spend it on Maim D. J. C. 
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12804. Have you in your office a correspondence out with a certain allotment for repairs to roads, 

clerk who really does relieve you of a large amount a certain allotment for buildings, and a certain 

of routine work in that sense?—No, I have not got allotment for new works?—Yes. 


such a man. 

12805. You are not in a position to just make a 
note on the letters that came in the morning and 
tell your clerk to reply to that effect ?—I have no 
man I can trust to draft a letter in that way. 

12806. Is that the general position with regard to 
Deputy Commissioners?—I should say it was. 

12807. Take shorthand-writers, for example ; 
have you got no office shorthand-writer?—-The 
Government is at the .present moment making pro¬ 
posals to supply us with shorthand-writers and 
typists. 

12808. Is your staff adequate at the lower end of 
the scale, myooks and so forth?—Yes. 

12809. You have told us that with regard to the 
inspection of aooounts that should never be done 
by anybody in the position of a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner?—Certainly not. If you take the Local 
Fund Account, the inspection is all done by 
trained men who go round the division and do 
nothing else ; those inspections are most thorough 
and useful. 

12810. It was suggested to us in Rangoon that a 
trained man from the Accountant-General's office 
might go round and make these inspections in 
place of the Deputy Commissioner?—You would 
require to have different men for different depart¬ 
ments ; a man in the Accounts Department would 
not be able to inspect judicial registers. 

12811. You think that inspections which involve 
some technical knowledge, but which, given tech¬ 
nical knowledge, are more or less routine, should 
not be done by the Deputy Commissioners?—Yes. 
That should save a considerable amount of my time. 

12812. Are there other ways, apart from what 
you have mentioned here, in which the Deputy 
Commissioners could be set free to think out im¬ 
portant things and to deal generally with their 
administration?—No, but if there was a personal 
assistant it would relieve the Deputy Commissioner 
of routine work ; also if you had inspectors for the 
different departments to relieve the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the -work of inspection. 

12813. You advocate further powers being given 
to Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners in 
regard to remissions of land revenue. If it were 
Rs. 500 instead of Rs. 100 would there be many 
cases where larger remissions would be made ?— 
Not many ; a few. I think Commissioners might 
very isafely be entrusted with full powers ; I Bee 
no good reason to limit their (powers in remissions 
at all. 


12818. Would not the effect of your proposal be 
that the Superintending Engineer would be placed 
in subordination to the Commissioner?—-In Burma 
it is a very difficult question to say anything 
about, because the Superintending Engineer’s juris¬ 
diction and the Commissioner's jurisdiction do not 
coincide. 

12819. To-day, suppose the Commissioner wanted 
something done, would he not have to write to the 
Superintending Engineer and suggest to him that it 
was desirable to do that work, and it would be 
open to the Superintending Engineer to do it, or 
not, as he thought fit?—Yes, very near that 

12820. But the difference would be that under 
your proposal, the Commissioner could practically 
pass the order if the budget was under his control ? 
—If the budget was under his control he could 
re-appropriate in case of necessity ; he could 
take from one head and give to another. He 
would be able to tell the Superintending Engineer 
what he was to do 

12821. Would you apply that to other things 
besides Public Works? Let me take, for example, 
police ; would you say that the principle should be 
that the District Superintendent should be respon¬ 
sible for maintaining order and discipline and so 
forth, but that the Commissioner should be respon¬ 
sible for the peace of the division, and, therefore, 
should be responsible in the last resort for the 
disposition of the police ; that is to say, if he 
wanted more police in one spot than in another he 
should be entitled to say so ?—In the case of police 
he has a good deal of power in that direction ; an 
expressed wish of a Commissioner in a case like 
that would be very rarely disregarded ; he cannot 
give exact orders that the police are to go from one 
place to another. I do not 'think there is any 
pressing necessity for his doing so. 

12822. At any rate you would like bo see the 
Commissi oner have some effective authority in 
regard to What one may call the technical depart¬ 
ments, such as Public Works and so forth, because 
the Commissioner should be responsible for every 
department?—Exactly. ' The Public Works Officer, 
Whoever he may be, should he the adviser of the 
Commissioner in the same way as he is the adviser 
to the Lieutenant-Governor ; he should occupy the 
same relative position. 

12823. But the essential point about the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor is that in the last resort he can 
give orders that so-and-so shall be done. Would 
you confer those powers, as far as possible, within 
limits, on the Commissioner?—I would. 


12814. Is it not important that the Government 
should be apprised of large individual cases of 
remission ?—The Government should be apprised 
inasmuch as it would affect their income for the 
year, hut the Commissioner should give the order 
and notify it to bhe Accountant-General. 

12815. It is not in order to save work that you 
make the recommendation that the Commissioner 
should have full powers, but rather on the ground 
of principle?—Arid on the ground of saving work 
if it has to go from me to the Commissioner, then 
from him to the Financial Commissioner, and then 
back through the same line; it all means extra 
work. 

12816. With regard to the lump sum allotment for 
Public Works, do you mean by that that you are to 
have one lump sum for Public Works and do what 


12824. In matters such as the construction of 
roads and so forth, is the whole of the work done 
by the Government?—It is done by the Deputy 
Commissioner from the District Fund. There is 
no local cess. 

12825, How do you get those funds?—From the 
sale of bazaars and tolls and leases. It is not 
very large. Grants-in-aid are given from provin¬ 
cial funds to certain districts. In each district 
there are District. Fund roads and there are pro¬ 
vincial roads ; the District Fund roads are kept 
up by the District Fund ; the provincial roads are 
kept up by the Public Works Department from 
provincial funds. 

12826. And if there is not enough money to keep 
up the District Fund roads, what then?—If there is 
not enough, they are not kept up. 
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12827. In practice, would it be desirable if the 
District Fund revenue were increased; in other 
words, ought you to have a local cess as they have 
in Lower Burma?—I should be averse to imposing 
any additional burden on the people. 

12828. Although in the neighbouring part of the 
province, Lower Burma, this itax exists?—The tax 
exists, but I am not convinced that it is an addi¬ 
tional burden on the people there as compared with 
the people of Upper Burma, 

12829. What justificaltion is there for having one 
tax in Lower Burma and not in Upper Burma?—I 
think the people in Lower Burma can very well 
afford the cess they pay ; I do not think it is any 
burden on them ; they are very rich in Lower 
Burma. 

12830. The general ideal we were .told in Rangoon 
was to secure uniformity between Upper and Lower 
Burma. Is the time not ripe for imposing a local 
cess in Upper Burma, or is it desirable that the 
local cess in Lower Burma should be abolished?— 

I think you might well give more money to District 
Funds, but as to the manner in which you should 
find that money, whether by additional taxation or 
by an alteration in taxation or by a direct grant 
from provincial funds, I am not prepared to give a 
definite opinion. 

12831. Is there not a certain amount of injustice 
m providing provincial funds to be expended on 
roads in Upper Burma, and in Lower Burma having 
it done out of other funds?—I think when a cess 
is levied in Lower Burma the fact that there is a 
cess which goes to the Distriat Fund is taken into 
account at the settlement, and, therefore, the total 
burden would be so fixed as to bear a right pro¬ 
portion to Upper Burma or any other part of the 
province. 

12832. (Mr. Meyer.) Taking your general experi¬ 
ence in Burma and that in the 'Central Provinces, 
do you consider that you are harder worked here 
than you were in the Central Provinces?—Very 
much harder worked. I regard it as due to the 
land revenue system. In the Central Provinces 
you had a settlement on the village ; it was a settle¬ 
ment on the malguzar ; there might be one owner 
of the village who paid a lump sum ; here the 
settlement is on the land, and you have to assess 
the individual cultivator ; instead of dealing with 
one man in the village, you have to deal with a 
large number. 

12833. Had you much civil judicial work in the 
Central Provinces ? — It was much lighter than 
here ; there was a District Judge in every district. 

12834. As Deputy Commissioner did you have 
much civil work?—Very little indeed ; 1 hardly 
ever did direct civil work ; it was nearly all appel¬ 
late, and I was only expected to take a certain 
number of appeals in the year. 

12835. I am not speaking of land suits, but the 
ordinary civil work under the Civil Procedure Code ? 
—We had very little of that ; the District Judge 
did it nearly all. 

12836. What is the pay of the Superintendent ?— 
He gets Rs. 200-250 I think. I think the head 
judicial clerk gets Rs. 100-120. 

12837. Ought not men of that pay to be capable 
of writing drafts from your instructions ?—The men 
I had in similar positions in India were certainly 
more capable. 

12838. Suppose you had capable clerks, would it 
be necessary for you to have a personal assistant 
likewise ?—In selected districts I think, yes. Cer¬ 
tainly not generally. 

12839. The real fault then is with thfe inefficiency 
of the clerical establishment?—-I would hardly say 
the chief fault, but a considerable factor in the 
excess of work as compared with my Indian experi¬ 
ence is the inferiority in our clerical staff. 

12840. You spoke of six Assistants, counting the 
Extra Assistants, in this district; are they all in 
charge of sub-divisions? — No, I have got one 
Assistant 'Commissioner who is the headquarters 
Assistant. 

12841. Then you have got a personal assistant 
here ? He takes most of the magisterial work ; his 


time is so filled up with magisterial work that he 
has very little leisure to give me assistance in other 
matters 

12842. Have you headquarters Assistants in many 
districts?—In the heavier district of Lower Burma 
there are. 

12843. Who is in charge of your treasury ?—The 
treasury is in charge of the Treasury Officer under 
my orders. 

12844. What is his grade ; is he an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner?—iNo, not always, some¬ 
times he is a myook ; there are a number of gradfes 
of myooks ; an English-speaking myook who has 
gone through the course is frequently in charge of 
the treasury. He generally does headquarters 
magistrate’s work as well. 

12845. Might it not be possible to relieve the 
Deputy Commissioner by letting the Treasury Offi¬ 
cer make detailed inspections of the outlying 
treasuries ?—I do not think the work at the outlying 
treasuries is very onerous ; that presses very little 
on the Deputy Commissioner, because everything 
is sent in nearly daily to the head treasury, and all 
one has to do is to check the cash balance and the 
stamps. 

12846. I gathered that you thought that there was 
a decided disadvantage in having detailed inspec¬ 
tions of these treasuries ?—I do not think I said 
treasuries ; I meant in the revenue and general 
and judicial lines. 

12847. Is it not very desirable to gauge the work 
of your Sub-Divisional Officers and your myooks by 
looking at their records occasionally and seeing how 
they do their work?—Yes, but you can gauge that 
without having to go through in detail, as one is 
expected to do, every register in the office ; one 
is expected to go through it thoroughly, to see 
that the files are numbered and indexed and made 
out according to the standard heads. 

12848. You think that the Deputy Commissioner 
must make a general inspection but he ought to 
be relieved of the detail work?—He should make a 
general inspection, and if he finds that the work 
does not appear to be up to date then he should 
have a man like the Indian chief clerk of the court, 
who would go and inspect the registers in detail 
and report the result of that inspection. 

12849. With regard to the magisterial work com¬ 
ing to you outside the special power cases, would 
you get ordinary first class cases?—A Deputy Com¬ 
missioner generally takes nothing except special 
power cases and any exceptional cases that he 
thinks, for some special reason, should be tried by 
him. 

12850. You merely take appeals from Second and 
Third Class Magistrates ?—We do' take appeals from 
second and third class magistrates. 

12851. You do not delegate them to the head¬ 
quarters Magistrate? — No, he has no appellate 
powers. 

12852. Is that the usual thing in Burma 1 —I 
think so ; I do not remember any headquarters 
Assistant who has got appellate powers. 

12853. In Madras, for instance, the Sub-Divisional 
Officer is not only a First Class Magistrate, but he 
has appellate powers in regard to the subordinate 
magistrates in his sub-division ; could not the same 
thing be done in Burma?—I do not see why it 
should not ; of course the powers would be given 
to individual selected officers. 

12854. You speak of selected officers ; might not 
the ordinary Sub-Divisional Officer have the power 
if he is fit to be a Sub-Divisional Officer at all?— 
Every Sub-Divisional Officer is not necessarily a 
First Class Magistrate. The majority are ; I do 
not know that I should be prepared to advocate the 
giving of appellate powers to every Sub-Divisional 
Officer entrusted with first class powers. 

12855. You have spoken of the work in connection 
with municipalities ; how many municipalities are 
there in this district ?—Only this one of Mandalay. 

12856. Are you ex-officio President of that ?—Yes. 

12857. That must give you a great deal of work 1 
—Yes. 
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12858. Have you a Vice-President ? •—Yes, the 
headquarters Assistant. 

12859. We are told that in other cases it was the 
Civil Surgeon?—That is in smaller municipalities. 

12860. Does the Vice-President take the bulk of 
the detail work, or do you?—The Secretary takes 
the bulk ; I have got a paid Secretary. He is a 
man who gets at the present moment Us. 700 a 
month. 

12861. Who passes your municipal budget?—It 
goes up to the Local Government. 

12862. Do you mean in the case of Mandalay, as 
a specially important town, or generally ?—I think 
they all go on to the Local Government. 

12803. Then in regard to Mandalay, where some¬ 
thing has to be sanctioned by Government or a 
representative of Government, you go through the 
Commissioner, but you go on to the Local Govern¬ 
ment?—It is passed on to the Local Government. 


12872. You say that now you have the power to 
remit up to Rs. 25 only, is that so?—That was so 
until recently, when power has been given up to 
Rs. 100. 

12873. Will that cover nearly everything?—Very 
few will now go up to the Commissioner. 

12874. As regards the levy of a district cess in 
Upper Burma, you are not in favour of it because 
the people are poorer here than in Lower Burma? 

.—Yes. 

12875. How do they compare with the Central 
Provinces?—I think the people of Burma are 
better off than the people of the Central Provinces. 

12876. Is not most of your cultivation here 
classed as dry cultivation ?—Not in this district. 
It is so classed in Upper Burma generally. 

12877. Is it fed by tanks at all or simply rain- 
fed?—A certain proportion is fed by tanks. 

12878. Are those tanks under the Public Works? 


Major D. J. C. 
16 Deo., 1907. 


12864. The Commissioner does not exercise any 
intermediate powers ; he merely passes on your 
letter with remarks ?—I think he has got more 
power than that; he could isend back the budget 
to be amended, or he could draw attention to this, 
that, and the other omission or defect. 

12865. In a great city like this might it not be 
possible to have a separate President—not the 
Deputy Commissioner?—I think a non-official Presi¬ 
dent would And his hands quite fully occupied as 
President of the municipality, and I think also that 
a capable, energetic man would save the munici¬ 
pality probably very nearly his salary by the 
greater attention he would give to the work. The 
only precedent we have got in Burma is in the 
Municipality of Rangoon ; there the President has 
hitherto been a selected officer of the Commission ; 
I do not think I should be prepared to recommend 
that we 'Should have a non-official, and specially 
recruited officer for Mandalay ; I think the change 
of Presidentship from one man to another is very 
wholesome. 

12866. I will not press you about the non-official ; 
do you think that Mandalay might have a full-time 
President of its own?—Of course Mandalay is very 
much smaller than Rangoon in the way of revenue. 
You might appoint a man just about 'to have a 
district ; you would overburden the finances too 
much if you had another paid man upon it. 

12867. Does the .District Fund work take up 
a good deal of your time?—No, I do not think so. 

12868. .As regards land revenue remissions; the 
assessment of Upper Burma is on the standing 
crop; that is subject, I suppose, to certain rules 
laid down? Is your discretion fairly limited?—In 
the case of the automatic system of non-matured 
crops, that is marked off by the revenue surveyor 
on the ground. His work is inspected by the 
inspectors of land revenue, and then again it is 
checked by a Superintendent of Land Records; it 
is his duty to call the attention of the Deputy 
Commissioner, if he has not otherwise noticed it, 
to any case in which there is a large number of 
such non-matured areas, and the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner can inspect them if he thinks the amounts 
seem to be very large or require any special 
scrutiny. 

12869. .Might not the Sub-Divisional Officer 
have power to grant remissions subject to the rules, 
at any rate in minor cases?—I think European 
Sub-Divisional Officers might. 


—The majority are not. They generally belong to 
the village. The village maintains them. 

12879. Do you exercise much control over your Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police in the matter of the 
postings of police officers such as sub-inspectors?— 

I leave that very much to the District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. I could control him. 

12880. That is to say, you could require that a 
particular sub-inspector should be sent to a parti¬ 
cular police station?—No, I could not do that; 
that is done by the Deputy Inspector-General; he 
has to do with the pastings of a sub-divisional 
police officer from one place to another ; the station 
police officers are posted by the District Superin¬ 
tendent. 

12881. What do you call the station police officer 
—the head constable or the sub-inspector?—The 
sub-inspector. 

12882. You could interfere with those postings 
if you chose?—Yes. One very rarely exercises that 
power and very rarely has occasion to. 

12883. With regard to punishments, have you 
anything to say as to the punishment of these 
Police Officers?—All the punishments are sent up 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 

12884. But is your sanction required in any 
case, or can the District Superintendent of Police 
punish himself?—In the case of dismissals, the 
sanction of the Deputy Commissioner is required. 

12885. Is that necessary?—No. The District 
Superintendent of Police might have power. 

12886. And when a man has been dismissed and 
appeals, does the appeal go to you or through you ? 
—The rules have just been changed ; I think the 
appeal now goes, through me and the Commissioner, 
to the Inspector-General of Police. 

12887. When the punishment has been for a 
merely departmental offence, not involving any 
crime, is it necessary that the appeal should go 
through you?—No, I do not think it is necessary. 

12888. You told us that in your opinion trans¬ 
fers were not unnecessarily frequent. One of the 
Commissioners at Rangoon produced a statement 
which showed that in his division on the average 
there had been a transfer every year; would you 
consider that satisfactory ?—No, I should regard 
that as to be regretted. 

12889. I see from your own statement of experi¬ 
ence that you have been in three districts since 


12870. But not the Burman?—I think they have 
got sufficient powers at present. They can recom¬ 
mend, and the Deputy Commissioner has 'got the 
power to aocept those recommendations within the 
powers laid down for him. Suppose the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer, who is a Burman, sends his recom¬ 
mendations on to the Deputy Commissioner, saying 
that he has inspected such and such an area and 
that the crops have failed, if the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner considers that the rules on the subject have 
been carried out and that the inspection and en¬ 
quiry have been sufficient, he just passes the 
recommendation on or sanctions it. 

12871. Under this kind of raiyatwari system the 
holdings are generally small, are they not?—Yes. 


1902 ?■—-Yes, but I had to go from one because I 
went on sick leave; then I went back to Sagaing; 
I stayed there for 2£ years and then came here. I 
myself have not been transferred at all in late 
years; in India I was for 2 years in Seoni; I was 
nearly 3 years in Raipur, then I went on leave. 

12890. You told the Chairman that in the case 
of a short vacancy the man on the spot would be 
put in to officiate as Deputy Commissioner; would 
that be so as regards a privilege leave vacancy?— 
Yes, 

12891. Would it be so in the case of a, longer 
vacancy—suppose a man took six months’ com¬ 
bined leave for instance ?—I do not think it would; 
I have got no special knowledge of the principles. 
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12892. But you study the iGazettes and you can 
judge in that way?—I think for privilege leave 
vacancies Government would put in the man on the 
spot to offioiate; for any longer period they would 
try to find a suitable man. 

12893. Suppose the man on the spot was fitted, 
would they put him in to act in a long vacancy— 
I do not refer to permanent promotion?—I think 
that very much depends upon the length of time 
for which it is expected he will officiate. 

12894. In certain cases you think it might be 
done?;—In certain cases in which the officer who 
goes on leave is only going on short leave, I think 
it might be done. 

12895. You are against Advisory Councils be¬ 
cause you say the Deputy .Commissioner always 
consults the men he thinks best capable of advising 
him, but if there is a new Deputy Commissioner, 
does he not have some difficulty at the outset in 
finding the persons who are most capable of 
advising him?—I have never experienced that dif¬ 
ficulty myself. 

12896. Not when you came first to a district?— 
We take things over from our predecessor, and 
try to find out from him about the district, and 
who are the leading men in it. 

12897. You get sufficient information in that 
way?—I think so. 

12898. We have been told that the .Burman may 
give very good advice privately, but that he is 
very averse to speaking his mind in public; do 
you find that so?—Yes, I think that is true to a 
certain extent. 

12899. That was put forward as an argument 
against Advisory Councils—it was said, “ If it is 
known that this man is the adviser to the Deputy 
Commissioner he will be afraid to speak his 
mind”; do you think that would be so?—I think 
it might weigh with him. One of the objections 
to Advisory Councils is that if people stand in a 
statutory position towards the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner they are more liable to try to make money 
out of it. 

12900. You told us that you did not think Dis¬ 
trict Boards suitable for Upper Burma. Have 
you thought over the matter of a small Board 
for each township? Do you think that might 
work better than a District Board—that you 
might get more local people ready to take an in¬ 
terest in roads and schools and so forth?—I think 
it would be preferable to a District Council, but 
I am hardly prepared to say that I consider that 
Upper Burma anyhow is ripe for either. 

12901. Is not the thathameda tax gradually 
dying out?—I do not think there are signs of that 
yet. 

12902. As the districts are being settled is not 
the thathameda being reduced?—It is being re¬ 
duced, but it is being steadfastly maintained. 

12903. Do you think that in the settlement you 
might make a lump assessment on the village and 
let the villagers re-assess among the separate fields 
in the same way as they do with the thathameda? 
—No, I think that would lead to great confusion. 

12904. Do you think it might be abused, or that 
the villagers would be bewildered, or what?—It 
would just amount to the old Burmese system, in 
which the thathameda included all sources of 
revenue. 

12905. You said that one of the chief reasons 
why you were overworked in this province, as com¬ 
pared with the Central Provinces, was that in the 
Central Provinces the assessment was madeon the vil¬ 
lages, and here it was made on the individual raiyat. 
Would it be possible to have a village system here? 
—In the Central Provinces the malguzar being a 
landowner collects his rents. Really the duties 
here of the Deputy Commissioner are not properly 
so-called revenue duties; we are land agents ; we 
are performing the functions of land agents. 

12906. But you do not think it would be possible 
(it was the original stage of the raiyatwari system 
of iMadras, for instance) to have your raiyatwari 


system, but to have Government imposing the 
assessment on the village and letting the village 
Council re-distribute it?—It is a very difficult 
question. Taking the point of view of the people, 
I do not think that they would be able to differ¬ 
entiate between that and the old thathameda. 

12907. Would it be better to revert to the 
thathameda and raise the revenue in that way?—I 
think the thathameda system, by which you only 
had one demand a year, was more popular with the 
people than the present system, by which you have 
a number of demands in the year. 

12908. In the same way, would they prefer 
thathameda and no other tax to a reduced that¬ 
hameda plus a land revenue assessment?—As far 
as the payment of tax to Government is concerned 
they would prefer the thathameda which is the one 
payment in the year, but on the other hand our 
revenue system, including as it does the upkeep 
of registers of occupants of State land, the payment 
year after year, with the entry in the record year 
after year, gives them a record-of-rights, so to 
speak, which they also appreciate. 

12909. So you think they would prefer the present 
system on the whole, but with one lump payment 
of land revenue instead of several kists?—I think 
they would. 

12910. You have spoken of village officers being 
hereditary and also elected. Does that mean that 
the villagers are bound to elect a man in the here¬ 
ditary family ? — It means that the villagers are 
called together, nominations having been previously 
put in, or (as it generally is) petitioners come for¬ 
ward ; petitions are generally put in by the men 
themselves ; you may have four or five applicants for 
the position of headman ; the township officer or 
the Sub-Divisional Officer goes to the village, he 
collects the villagers together, and he takes their 
votes on the different applicants. As a matter of 
practice you will find that in a large number of 
cases they vote for the hereditary man, if they like 
him ; but in other cases, when they do not like him 
and vote for another man, that is taken into con¬ 
sideration against the claims of the hereditary man. 

12911. They can change the dynasty occasionally? 
—They have generally got some very fair reason 
for changing, which they state ; the man is either 
not of good character, or he does not really live in 
the village, or there is some other reason for their 
dislike to continuing the hereditary candidate. 

12912. Are there definite rules laid down by 
Government as to the amount of time you are 
expected to be out on tour?—There is no definite 
rule laid down regarding Revenue Officers. In the 
Police Department officers are expected to be out 
ten days each month. 

12913. (Sir Steyniiwj Edgerley.) As regards the 
lump sum system of budgeting for Public Works. 
In many divisions the Commissioner has been re¬ 
lieved of all judicial work?—Yes. 

12914. I suppose the Judicial Department wants 
court-houses and so on in the division ; would it 
stand a fair chance of getting the judicial buildings 
if the Commissioner had the whole distribution?— 
I think so. 

12915. You do not think that the Commissioner 
would think that a revenue building was much more 
urgent than a judicial building—that the responsi¬ 
bility for the one and the non-responsibility for 
the other would make a difference?—I think he 
would properly appreciate all claims. 

12916. How long would you make the proba¬ 
tionary period of an officer?—Eighteen months or 
two years. 

12917. Would you have each officer specially con- 
sidered at the end of the period, and get a definite 
order of confirmation ?—That would be very wise. 

12918. After that, would you have ..any system of 
giving notice—say six months or a year’s notice— 
and pay in lieu of notice—for unsatisfactory work? 
—The present system under which the man’s faults 
are stated to him, and he is asked to show cause 
why he should not be removed, is pretty good. 

12910. Can you remove anybody on the ground 
of his unsuitability for the work?—Officers can be 
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removed by the power which appoints them ; if 
you had power to appoint an officer, you could 
remove him ; only on grounds of misconduct. 

12920. Have you any power by which an officer 
can be removed simply because he is found unsuit¬ 
able ?—I .cannot recollect any occasion on which it 
has been done. I certainly think it would be a 
good thing to have such a power. 

12921. Can you suggest any conditions under 
which that might be equitably exercised?—Would 
six months’ notice be sufficient ?—'After it has been 
decided that it is reasonable to get rid of the man, 
it would be rather undesirable to give notice. I 
would give him pay instead of notice. 

12922. Suppose an officer .had deteriorated greatly 
and had had, say, 15 or 20 years’ servioe, would you 
be prepared to see a proportionate compensation 
pension given ?—I should. 

12923. Would the advantage to the Public Service 
be worth the expense 1 —I have felt that that would 
come, especially in regard to some senior native 
officers, who, when they get old, deteriorate, and 
they are simply allowed to serve on because of their 
pension ; one does not like to spoil their chance of 
pension. It would be very much in the interests 
of Government if such men were sent off on some 
graduated pension, or some arrangement of that 
kind could be made for them. 

12924. In the case of a. man whom the Govern¬ 
ment decided that they could not promote to a 
Deputy Oommissionersliip ; would you be prepared 
to give him a proportionate pension and say 
“ Go ” ?—It would be in the interests of Government 
to do so. 

12925. You say that Superintending Engineers 
and Conservators of Forests are mostly resident 
at provincial headquarters. Are all the Superin¬ 
tending Engineers and Conservators resident in 
Rangoon 1 —They are all resident either in Rangoon, 
or in Maymyo. 

12926. Would you suggest their living at the 
headquarters of divisions instead of at the head¬ 
quarters of Government?—The Conservator’s juris¬ 
dictions do not coincide with the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners ; it makes it a very difficult 
question. 

12927. Still their area must cover the Com nr s- 
sioner’s division, one or more of them?—One or 
more of them, but I think the Commissioners’ 
divisions might sometimes include portions of two 
Conservators’ divisions. 

12928. The Deputy 'Commissioner has his District 
Forest Officer, he has his Executive Engineer, he 
has his District Superintendent of Police, and so 
on, and I understand that just as the Deputy 
Commissioner is the Head of his district, you want 
to make the 'Commissioner Head of his division. 
Ought he not then, also to have his technical officers 
round him ?—It would be preferable if it could be 
arranged. 

12929. And the Government would have their 
technical officers at hand also ?—Quite so. 

12930. You have mentioned the question of 
divisional conferences. Is ample notice given of 
those conferences ?—Yes. 

12931. Are they practically preceded by district 
conferences, so that the. Deputy Commissioner may 
go to the divisional conference fully informed?—- 
Yes, the Deputy Commissioner consults his officers 
before he goes to the conference. 

12932. Are native gentlemen consulted then?— 
Invariably, on any question affecting them. 

12933. So that the absence of native gentlemen 
from the divisional conference would not necessarily 
mean that native opinion had not been fully con¬ 
sulted ?—'It would not necessarily mean that, but I 
think that the presence of selected natives at such 
conferences from time to time would be very 
advantageous. 

12934. You referred to the suggestion that officers 
very often remain on duty longer than they ought 
to. Would you have any system of compulsory 
leave ?—If you had your reserve, that is your excess 


of officers, so as to provide for officers going on leave Major D,J. C, 
without unnecessary transfers, then at any time Maenahi. 
if you found that the excess was left on your hands — 
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the choice of two. men, and you would have the -*■ 

option, in the case of an officer who had leave due 
to him and had not taken it, of going to him and 
requesting him to take it. 

12935. Then as to Secretaries ; you gave a term 
of three yeans. Is that for Secretaries or Under¬ 
secretaries, or both ?—I should be sorry to be tied 
down to a definite opinion as to the exact time. 

I am not aware of any rule. 

12936. Would it be of any advantage to have a 
rule that no Under-Secretary should proceed to a 
Secretaryship unless he had had in the interval 
some five years of district life?—I should welcome 
it as a rule. 

12937. Are your relations with the Executive 
Engineer quite satisfactory, or is he too depart¬ 
mental ?—I think the system under which all esti¬ 
mates, as well as plans, are sent to the Deputy 
Commissioners for signature is most objectionable. 

You have varying estimates, from a road costing 
lakhs, to a building costing thousands, and the 
estimate is "sent to you and you are asked to sign 
this estimate. Your signature is worth nothing, 
and it is looked upon as a matter of form ; there¬ 
fore you ought not to be asked to sign them. We 
need only countersign plans of buildings, not of 
roads. 

12938. Have you sufficient authority in regard to 
the Executive Engineer?—We have got very little 
if any authority over the Executive Engineer. 

12939. Have you found any difficulty in working 
through not having sufficient authority?—No, I 
cannot say that I have. 

12940. You said that there always was a village 
council with the headman and that they assisted 
in assessing the thathameda tax. I believe the 
Village Act does not recognise the council at all ?— 

No. 

12941. If the council is useful, would it be wise 
to give it some direct recognition ; would it not 
tend to keep it alive if corporate action was recog¬ 
nised by legislation?—That is, if you made the 
powers of the thugyi exercisable by the thugyi in 
council. 

12942. Suppose the Act said this council must 
be consulted about the thathameda ; there is nothing 
of that sort at present in the Act, I understand ?— 

There are very similar directions in the Revenue 
Act for the assessment of thathameda. 

12943. Does not a thing that is not recognised 
tend to die out, whereas a thing that is actually 
recognised tends to remain?—I think what tends 
to reduce the authority of the council is the reduc¬ 
tion of the thathameda ; it is replaced by the 
revenue system, but now sometimes the thathameda 
is so small that the thamadis do not take the trouble 
to readjust it. • > 

12944. If you once recognised the council would 
it be possible to give them other duties ; for in¬ 
stance, some of the more serious civil or criminal - 

cases might go to a Bench of two or three?—I 
think that that would be a reasonable devefcpment 
of the village system. 

12945. We were told in Rangoon that there was 
a certain tendency, owing really to a reduction of 
the area of his authority, for the headman to be 
under-paid and to be losing influence ; do you see 
anything of that here?—That is much more 
marked in Lower Burma than in Upper Burma. 

The real reasons are that a Lower Burmese village 
has not the same cohesion as an Upper Burma 
village. In an Upper Burma village everybody 
has lived there for generations ; they are generally 
more or less related, and they are a real unit. In 
Lower Burma most of the villages are newly 
formed by people who have emigrated from Upper 
Burma, some from that district and some from 
this, and there is not the same oohesion at all, and 
no headman can have the same authority as in 
Upper Burma. 
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12946. Would it be worth while to pay him more ? 
—I think Government has already recognized that 
it is necessary ito ipay him sufficient; they have 
laid down .what they consider a reasonable amount 
for the headman, and one tries to arrange that he 
shall get it. 

12947. Are your Sub-Divisional Officers over¬ 
worked ?—Some are overworked and some not; 
they are unequally worked. 

12948. Have they got sufficient powers ?—Ample. 

12949. You are not in favour of making another 
tier in the official edifice and giving them more 
final power ; for instance, criminal appellate 
power?—Yes, but it hardly means another tier; I 
would give appellate power to an officer who had 
the experience, and also the time to exercise it ; 
sometimes he has got the experience, and not the 
time. 

12950. Have you ever endeavoured to establish in 
a city like this a Bench of Honorary Magistrates? 
—We have a Bench of Honorary Magistrates here 
which disposes of a very large number of petty 
cases. I think the Bench here is not sufficiently 
strong ; I am intending to suggest that the number 
of Honorary Magistrates should be increased. 

12951. Would that not relieve your headquarters 
Assistant a good deal?—It might, certainly. At 
present the headquarters Assistant is expected to 
sit on the Bench on certain days of the week so as 
to advise them and train them, and also to give 
them higher powers. 

12952. Are they not ready to work alone yet?— 
They are inclined to over-lenience sometimes. 

12953. As to police appeals, you say they go 
through you to someone else. Take constables and 
head constables ; that is appeals of officers paid up 
to Rs. 20 ; might they not stop in the district; 
that they should go to the Deputy Commissioner, 
but not beyond him ?—I .see no reason against it 
except that, of course, it would add to the already 
heavy duties of the Deputy Commissioner, and 
there are the Deputy Inspectors-Goneral of Police, 
who were created to deal with such matters. 

12954. It would add a little to your work, but 
would it not .maintain your influence with the 
police better?—It would certainly strengthen the 
position of the District Magistrate with the police. 

12955. (Chairman.) Do you find that any of the 
myouks are corrupt ?—I think a certain proportion 
of them are corrupt. 

12956. Are you satisfied with the system of their 
appointment?—That is a .point which is at present 
engaging the attention of the Local Government. 
Everybody is rather dissatisfied with our want of 
success in getting enough entries for myookships by 
competitive examination ; it has fallen now to a 
very small number of men .presenting themselves. 

Mr. W. J. Keith, I.C.S., 

12967. ((.'haiiman.) Y'ou are Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner at. Meiktila ?—Yes, I am now Settlement 
Officer there. I have eleven years’ service. I was, 
for six years, Secretary to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner ; for over two years I was District Officer ; 
and practically I have been one year on settlement. 

The system under the existing provincial settle¬ 
ment by which the receipts and expenditure under 
the majority of the heads of account are divided 
between the Imperial and provincial Governments 
should be replaced by a system under which the 
Imperial income would be derived from certain 
heads wholly imperial, supplemented by a fixed 
contribution from each provincial Government. The 
present relations between the Imperial and the pro¬ 
vincial Governments are similar to those subsisting 
between a landlord and his partner tenants. The 
latter do not reap the full benefit of their diligence 
and outlay ; they share the out-turu with their 
landlord, and consequently have less incentive to 
expend their energy and capital on improvements. 
With a dead rent, however heavy, the tenant knows 
that 'he alone during the period of his tenancy 
reaps the advantage of his improvements, and he 
has, therefore, more inducement to make them. 


and the reason is the over-great facility given to 
men from the offices for promotion to myooks : if 
you closed that avenue you would get a better class, 
because they would have to stay here, and the best 
men would come in for the competition. 

12957. I understand that now .practically any 
Head of a Department may take a clerk out of his 
offioe and recommend him, with certainty .that an 
appointment will follow, to be a myookl —He can 
recommend a man to be a inyook. 

12958. Under that system does the Head of a 
Department usually get rid of the best man .in his 
office?—Certainly lie does; that is one of the 
reasons we cannot keep our best men in the offices 
as clerks. 

12969. It is not that they appoint a man whom 
they wish to got rid of?—No, they take the cream 
of them, and the offioe is weakened by the sending 
off of these clerks to be myouks. 

12960. Your office is situated at Mandalay?—Yes, 
this building is the Commissioner’s office. 

12961. Does the proximity of the two offices save 
you a good de‘1 of correspondence?—We never 
write anything official if we can avoid it; we do 
everything by half-marginal notes ; it saves a great 
deal of correspondence ; if you have a reference to 
make, or a question to put, you write it down on 
one half of a sheet of foolscap and send it, and 
the other officer sends it back with the answer on 
the other half. 

12962. Therefore the concentration of the office at 
headquarteis, from that point of view, is advisable ? 
—ilt should certainly save correspondence. It does 
not do so much as it ought to ; it is very difficult to 
check. I think the value of officers posted at 
different centres is greater than the value of the 
same officers collected at one divisional head¬ 
quarters. 

12963. You said that the system of having a kist 
was preferable to that of 'having three or four, as 
obtains at present?—I meant to say that it would 
be more popular to have one kist. 

12964. Who fixes the time of the kists now?— 
That is fixed by the Financial Commissioner, with 
reference to the time at which the crops are reaped, 
on the recommendation of the Commissioners and 
District Officers. 

12965. Do the times differ?—They differ slightly 
in different districts. The only idea of these 
numerous kists is to make the payments more easy 
to the cultivator—that he should only be asked to 
pay after he has reaped the crops. 

12966. Niotwithisitanddng which, you think he 
would rather pay once a year?—Being human, he 
would rather see the taxpayer once a year than 
twice. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
was called and examined. 

The main advantage to be derived from the sug¬ 
gested system is the greater liberty which could be 
allowed to provincial Governments in dealing with 
the heads allotted to their share. The fixed con¬ 
tribution to the Imperial exchequer might be 
subject to revision .from time to time, say once in 
five years, with the proviso that its .proportion to 
the whole revenue of the provincial Government 
should never be greater than when first deter¬ 
mined. 

The Burma Government should have borrowing 
powers, and the financial system suggested would 
enable the Local Government to raise loans at as 
low a rate as that at which the Government, of 
India can now borrow. If the provincial Govern¬ 
ment had borrowing powers, it would certainly 
raise and employ with .profit a considerably larger 
sum than it now obtains as its share of the im¬ 
perial borrowings. The power to borrow' need not 
at first be unrestricted ; the interest payable, the 
lowest rate of issue and an annual maximum might 
be prescribed. 

If my suggestion as to the financial settlement 
be adopted, the new system of apportioning 
receipts and expenditure should be accompanied by 
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the grant to the provincial Government of full 
administrative power in respect of matters per¬ 
taining to the heads allotted to it, subject only to 
an obligation to conduct the administration on the 
general lines of policy laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of India or by the .Secretary of State. In 
particular there should be no interference with the 
details of the land revenue and excise administra¬ 
tion, .two heads which should certainly .fall to the 
share of the provincial Government. A land 
revenue or excise system which suits the con¬ 
ditions of one province, and recommends itself to 
the Government of India because its advisers for 
the time being happen to have experience of it, 
may be -absolutely unsuited to the conditions found 
in another province. As examples of interference 
I would cite the orders in the case of land revenue 
prescribing a maximum limit lor the enhancement 
of revenue on any soil class consequent on a re¬ 
vision of settlement; -and in the case -of excise the 
orders directing the discontinuance of the experi¬ 
mental .introduction of the district monopoly and 
minimum [guarantee system for the regulation of 
the .manufacture and sale of country spirit and the 
introduction in its place of the Madras contract dis¬ 
tillery system, which had been considered by the 
local authorities and rejected as less suitable to the 
circumstances of the area in which country spirit is 
consumed. On the other hand, in the administration 
of income-tax, -stamps, registration of deeds, and 
customs revenue, there is no reason why the prac¬ 
tice in one province should differ from that in 
another, and to ensure uniformity it is essential 
that the -Government of India should concern itself 
with the details of administration. 

Directors and Inspectors-General under the 
Government of India should be purely advisers. 
They should make themselves thoroughly familiar 
with the various systems of administration current 
in the different provinces by studying on the spot 
the circumstances under which each system is 
worked and the arguments in favour of its con¬ 
tinued existence. They should be open to con¬ 
sultation by the provincial [Directors or Inspectors- 
General, and in giving advice should aim at the 
improvement of the existing systems rather than 
at the introduction of a different system for which 
they have a preference. They should never issue 
orders, or be in any sense the mouthpiece of the 
Government of India. 

My impression is that the Government of India 
is slow to accept and slower still at evolving 
measures of administrative reform, and that pro¬ 
vincial Governments, conscious of this attitude, 
are reluctant to put forward suggestions for re¬ 
form unless the advantages of the reform are so 
patent as to admit of no doubt regarding its 
adoption. In support of my statement that the 
Government of India is slow to accept proposals 
for reform I would cite the experience of the 
Burma Government in connection with the curtail¬ 
ment -of reports and returns. -When I was Secre¬ 
tary to the Financial Commissioner, the then 
Acting Financial Commissioner, Mr. Norton, 
C.S.I., now retired, took advantage of the policy 
enunciated in the general orders on the subject 
to make every possible reduction and simplification 
in the number of reports and returns required 
from subordinate officers. Practically all the 
revenue registers in Burma were recast so that 
each figure required for entry in the statistical 
tables attached to the various reports could be 
obtained at once from a column with a correspond¬ 
ing beading in a register. When the Government 
of India, in pursuance of the general resolution on 
the subject issued in the Home Department, pub¬ 
lished revised orders regarding the preparation of 
the various reports, Mr. Norton was much dis¬ 
appointed. In the case of the reports on the 
working of the Registration Act and the Income- 
tax Act, the new orders, although requiring the 
preparation of a report triennially instead of 
annually, prescribed the annual issue of statistics 
no less elaborate than before, and with the 
triennial report, a second set of statements show¬ 
ing the averages of the three years. Mr. Norton 
protested in the case of both reports. His protests 
were supported by the Biyjma Government, and 
the Government of India then decided to dispense 


with the second set of statistics. No attention 
was, however, paid to Mr. Norton’s further plea 
for such simplification of the prescribed statements 
as would admit of the preparation of registers, 
suitable not only for daily entries, but capable of 
giving at a glance the figures required at the close 
of each year for entry in the annual report. In 
consequence, to this day, the compilation of the 
annual statistics regarding the working of the 
Income-tax Act is a formidable undertaking, com¬ 
pared to which the preparation of the annual 
report on the land revenue administration, dealing 
with an enormously greater revenue, is simplicity 
itself, because for that report the Financial Com¬ 
missioner was to a great extent allowed to pre¬ 
scribe the forms he considered suitable. 

There can be no doubt that the demand for 
reports has increased of recent years. *INew reports 
were required on the passing of the Indian Mines 
Act and the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 
and the tendency is to require separate reports on 
subjects which were previously not reported on at 
all or were merely dealt with briefly in other re¬ 
ports. I am disposed to think that the Secretary 
of State is responsible for most of the new reports 
and additional information called for from pro¬ 
vincial Governments. I think it was be who 
asked for the special reports on the working of 
the new opium sale arrangements in Lower Burma 
and for the special reports on the working of the 
similar system in Upper Burma. I also recollect 
a special return regarding the number of writs 
and other processes issued for the realisation of 
revenue, called for by him. 

Land revenue in Upper -Burma is assessable on 
matured crops only; in theory the system is per¬ 
fect, but in practice many abuses creep in. 
Assessment is in the first place carried out by 
revenue surveyors who may, and frequently do, 
omit to assess fields where the crops have matured, 
while on the other hand they assess fields which 
ought not to be assessed. To require them to 
assess every -field which has been cultivated, leaving 
it to superior officers to give remissions, would 
destroy in great measure the elasticity -of the 
system, because only a small percentage of the 
fields assessed can be inspected by the superior 
staff. It is, therefore, essential to allow surveyors 
discretion in this matter. When, however, the 
crops on the ground, although sufficiently matured 
to be assessed, are so far below a normal yield as 
to call for some reduction in the assessment, the 
rules now -in force (and this applies to Lower as 
well as to _ Upper .Burma although their amend¬ 
ment is under consideration) require the cultivator 
to make an application to the township officer, who 
must inspect the crops and submit a report through 
the Sub-Divisional Officer to the Collector. In a 
year of widespread failure the township officer 
simply cannot cope with the work. Unlike the 
surveyor he cannot deal with each field or even 
holding by itself; to obtain remission, a cultivator 
must show that he has suffered loss exceeding one- 
third of the normal crop on the whole of his 
land under that crop in. the village (in Lower 
Burma the unit, namely, the township, is even 
more impracticable), and if he has two or three 
holdings, as frequently happens, scattered over the 
village tract, a single case for remission may take 
the inspecting officer half a day to dispose of. The 
Collector, who ought to be in the field going 
through the area of failure, is tied to office dis¬ 
posing of the proceedings sent up by his subor¬ 
dinates, in 99 cases out of 100, at the very least, 
accepting their recommendations without check. 
The system, in short, is not workable except on a 
very small scale, and it is anomalous that township 
officers and Sub-Divisional Officers should have 
no authority to remit, while the power to assess 
or not, subject to check in a small percentage of 
cases, is in the hands of their subordinates. I 
would, therefore, amend the rules in the following 
respects, both in Upper and in Lower Burma. In 
no case would I require the presentation of appli¬ 
cations for remission; the cultivator who has lost 
a large portion of his prospective crop has not the 
time to waste in a journey to the township head¬ 
quarters with all its attendant expenses, ending 
possibly in failure to see the township officer owing 
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to his absence on tour. I would require all the 
District Officers who can be spared from other 
urgent work to divide the area of failure and 
destruction between them and w'ould authorise 
them to make remissions on the spot, sending a 
list of cases dealt with to the district office for 
correction of the assessment rolls. For the pur¬ 
poses of remission they would treat each holding 
with a separate number in the assessment roll as a 
unit. In Upper Burma the power to remit revenue 
is absolutely essential to the satisfactory working 
of the land revenue system, and incidentally it 
would result in a much more thorough check of the 
assessment work of revenue surveyors than is now 
carried out. District Officers should have no office 
work in connection with remissions of land revenue ; 
the only office work should be that done by their 
clerks in connection with the correction of the 
assessment rolls and registers on the authority of 
the lists of remissions received from the inspecting 
officers. 

I would abolish the right of appeal to the Local 
Government in every case of administrative action, 
but I would instruct the Commissioner or other 
authority whose decision is thereby made final to 
refer for orders any case in which he considered 
that there was reasonable doubt regarding the 
justice or policy of his decision. I prefer this 
method to that of issuing certificates in such cases, 
because it does more to establish the authority of 
the Commissioner, and because it is probable that 
many officers would issue certificates in cases 
where under the alternative system they would fail 
to see sufficient grounds for a reference to the 
Local Government. I would not abolish or curtail 
in any way the right of officers to appeal to the 
•Local Government against orders affecting them 
personally. In revenue matters I would abolish 
the right of appeal to the Financial Commissioner 
which obtains in Upper Burma though not in 
Lower Burma, but I would instruct Commissioners 
of divisions to refer for orders any eases in which 
they considered that the justice or policy of their 
decision was open to doubt. 

I think that the Public Works Department of 
the Secretariat is inclined to look at matters too 
much from a departmental standpoint and conse¬ 
quently sometimes omits to consult other depart¬ 
ments which are interested. 'For example in 1904 
the Secretary to Government in the Public .Works 
Department issued orders requiring the submis¬ 
sion of certain returns of revenue from the Man¬ 
dalay Canal-—returns which could not be supplied 
without an entire change, involving a considerable 
increase in expenditure, in the method of keeping 
the revenue accounts. After considerable corre¬ 
spondence between the .Acoountant General, the 
Examiner of Public Works Accounts and the 
Deputy Commissioner, Mandalay, the first named 
referred the matter to the Financial Commissioner 
by whom the difficulty was finally brought to the 
notice of Government in the Revenue Department, 
with the result that the orders issued in the Public 
Works Department were modified. 

The position of the Commissioner of the Division 
might be improved even in the Land Revenue 
Department. At present he is in many respects 
merely a convenient channel for distributing orders 
or referring questions to Heads of Departments. I 
would allow him to make all appointments in dis¬ 
trict establishments which are now made or 
sanctioned by Heads of Departments, requiring 
him, however, first to consult those Heads in cases 
where qualifications of a technical nature are 
required. 

In most districts in Lower Burma the Deputy 
Commissioners and non-iBurman Sub-Divisional 
Officers have too much office work to allow them to 
have sufficient personal contact with the people. 
This defect could in great measure be removed by 
relieving them of magisterial duties and by the 
adoption of the suggestions made. In Upper 
•Burma, all Executive Officers have, or ought to 
have, sufficient opportuntiy for personal contact 
with the people. 

As a rule Executive Officers in Burma have an 
adequate acquaintance with Burmese. 

In most Lower Burma districts the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner should have an Assistant to relieve him 


of routine work. I do not think that any general 
reduction is required in district or other charges. 
The system adopted in Burma is that of small 
districts, and the history of the province is full of 
the dismemberment of districts which have become 
too large for the efficient management of one officer. 

Districts are of two kinds, those from which 
officers would like to be transferred and those in 
which they would like to be left. Appointments 
in the latter districts should be given to officers 
who are ready to undertake not to apply for leave 
other than leave on urgent private affairs for 
three years from the date of their appointment. 
The only effective method of avoiding unnecessary 
transfers would be to prepare a time-table of leave 
and to require officers to take leave according to 
the table, but this arrangement would not be 
popular. Exceptions would have to be made to 
meet the case of officers compelled by private affairs 
to ask for leave, but such applications could be 
discouraged by making every two days of such leave 
count as three days in calculating leave due and 
taken. At the present time in Burma transfers are 
not unnecessarily frequent. 

I think that all municipalities in Burma should 
be given much more liberty than they have at pre¬ 
sent. More liberty would doubtless mean more 
abuses and public scandals, but it is not likely that 
there will be any growth of the real municipal spirit 
so long as the present elaborate system of guardian¬ 
ship is in force. We do not interfere with the 
internal administration of villages or require 
accounts to be kept of the various sums which are 
collected from the villagers for common purposes. 
Similar independence probably cannot be granted 
to municipalities so long as Government lends its 
aid to them in recovering arrears of taxation or 
assists their finances, but many of the present 
checks might be abolished. I believe that even in 
the case of the important Municipality of Rangoon 
the heads of European business firms consider that 
the supervision of Government is too close to allow 
the members of the Municipal Committee to feel 
that they are really in a position of responsibility. 
The smaller municipalities are municipalities in 
name and nothing else ; the members as a rule 
take little interest in the proceedings ; they appear 
to have no sense of .the responsibility that should 
attach to them as trustees of public funds ; they 
appreciate the position because it gives them a 
nominal connection with Government which they 
find useful socially and sometimes in business. 
The people in the smaller towns do not distinguish 
between the municipal authorities and the Govern¬ 
ment, a fact which is scarcely surprising so long as 
a Government officer is the head of the Committee 
and the moving spirit in all its affairs. I should 
like 'to try the experiment of an entirely non¬ 
official committee, keeping its accounts and its 
proceedings in Burmese and allowed to manage its 
affairs in its own way, free from Government inter¬ 
ference. The members should be elected from the 
first. They might mismanage affairs badly, but the 
experiment is worth not one trial, but many. The 
fact that Burmans can and do manage efficiently 
the affairs of their villages, some of them not much 
smaller than municipal towns, indicates that they 
will bo capable of managing the latter. For their 
guidance I would prepare something simpler than 
our elaborate Municipal Aot. 

I would not extend the funotions of any of our 
municipalities until they become municipalities in 
fact and not merely in name. 

In each village the headman has assistants who 
form a kind of council, and I should be inclined to 
try the experiment of a township council, beginning 
from the bottom rather than from the top. The 
council would consist of no!t more than twelve, large 
land-owners, large tenant cultivators and headman 
of important villages, and they would meet on the 
1 st of each month at the /township headquarters, 
regular attendance being secured by an honorarium 
of Rs. 15 for each meeting. The township officer 
would discuss with them any instructions or orders 
received from Government regarding agriculture, 
famine, sanitation, vaccination, plague regulations, 
cattle disease, distribution of quinine and the like, 
and he would ask their advice as to the best method 
of following the instructions or carrying out the 
orders. The members of the council would each 
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deal with a division of the township, moving from 
village to village and explaining the orders or 
advice of Government and showing the villagers how 
to carry it out. The council would also be avail¬ 
able for consultation by the Settlement Officer and 
its members collectively could probably give him 
valuable advice regarding the relative wealth of 
the various natural divisions of the township. 
District and Divisional Councils might come later 
on ; they would not be of much practical use at 
first. 

I would give village communities increased powers 
in all their local affairs. Nothing but good, so far 
as I know, has resulted from the grant to selected 
headmen of increased powers to deal with criminal 
cases. In Upper Burma the household tax ( that - 
hameda) is distributed over the villagers by asses¬ 
sors of their own selection, and the same plan is 
now being introduced in connection with the assess¬ 
ment of tari-palms, the Settlement Officer fixing 
the lump demand for the village only, leaving the 
various tree-owners to arrange for its distribution. 

I would apply a modification of the same system 
to land revenue in Upper Burma, 

As regards education, I would hold the villagers 
responsible for the provision of a village school 
and would give them the usual grants for pupils 
who passed the prescribed educational tests. 

As regards police I think that the provision of 
a district force has lessened the feeling of village 
responsibility for crime, despite the provisions of 
the Village Aot, and I would require each village 
to maintain one or more policemen who would act 
under the orders of the headman, subject to the 
supervision of sub-inspectors and the members of 
the present force above the rank of constable. 
The position of constable is not of high repute 
among Burmans, and in many districts the police 
is regarded as the last refuge of the destitute. 
This might change if the policeman lived in his 
own village among his own people, going to head¬ 
quarters from time to time for instruction and 
training. The complaints which are now laid at 
the police outpost would, under the proposed 
system, be laid before the village headman. It 
would be advisable to change the villager appointed 
to the office of policeman once a year, so that gradu¬ 
ally all the young men in the village would gain 
some knowledge of police duties. The villagers 
now take their turns at watching the village gates 
at night, and there is no reason why they should 
not take their turn at being village policemen. 

Further powers might be bestowed on village 
headmen for the trial of criminal cases. In dealing 
with the more serious cases they might be required 
to sit with two assessors. Burmese divorces are 
commonly arranged by a court of elders, and there 
is no reason why the system should not be extended 
to criminal cases, the headman and elders forming 
a bench, if that be considered preferable to the 
system of assessors. 

13968. You speak rather from the point of view 
of the Secretariat than from that of a District 
Officer—In a way, yes, but I was much on tour 
with the Financial Oommissioner ; I have visited 
nearly every district in Burma, and thereby gained 
considerable experience of revenue offices and dis¬ 
trict office procedure generally. 

12969. During the time you were with the Finan¬ 
cial Oommissioner there was some reduotion and 
simplification in the number of reports and 
returns?—Yes. 

12970. You have been responsible for a good num¬ 
ber of these reports ?—Yes, a great many. 

12971. Were they of considerable length ?—Yes, a 
good length ; I think the longest one I drafted 
contained about 100 pages of print. 

12972. What was that? —The last provincial 
annual Revenue Administration Report before the 
curtailment. 

12973. Were there always 100 pages of it?—There 
are not now ; it has been cut "down to about. 
40 pages'; but the old report of 100 pages was really 
easier to write than the present report. 
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12974. Was it also easier to read ?—The point is yf r p- j 
scarcely of importance, because nobody ever reads Keith. 

those reports right through. -‘ 

12975. Would it be worth anybody's while?—Yes, Dec^1907. 

because it was a storehouse of information after¬ 
wards ; the present reports you cannot get anything 
out of ; the old reports gave a paragraph to each 
district undereach head, stating the salient features 
of its administration. 

12976. Judging from your experience in the 
Financial Commissioner’s office, you think that 
there is no harm in the Deputy Commissioner 
having powep to remit revenue upon dry crops ?— 

No ; it is absolutely necessary that he should have 
that power as well as the power to remit upon wet 
crops. 

12977. No harm occurs to the revenue?—None 
whatever. 

12978. Does the discretion which guides him in 
making one remission guide him in making the 
other?—Yes, it is more necessary in the case of 
dry crops than in the case of wet, because the 
former are so very precarious. Our rates are fixed 
on the assumption that the cultivator is assessed 
only if he gets a crop, not on ithe assumption that 
he gets a crop one year and not another. If a man 
has a crop this year he is assessed ; if he has no 
crop he is not assessed. 

T2979. You tell us that this theory fails in prac¬ 
tice, and you attribute that to the fact that revenue 
inspectors do not really do the rworic they are sup¬ 
posed to do ?—That is it ; they are not sufficiently 
numerous. Our land records system is very expen¬ 
sive and in consequence adequate establishments 
are never entertained, and the men have twice as 
much to do as they ought to have, and surveys are 
not kept up. In Meiktila, where I am now, 
although the survey was done only ten years ago, 
a considerable amount of resurvey is now being 
carried out by a special staff, because of the in¬ 
ability of the regular staff to keep pace with the 
changes. 

12980. Is the result that the revenue suffers by 
the too neglectful collection of revenue, or that 
the cultivator suffers by the dishonesty of the sur¬ 
veyor?—Both ways. The surveyor does not go over all 
the ground ; he frequently merely asks a cultivator 
what he has worked this year ; the cultivator says 
he has worked so much, but it is rather early to say 
whether he will get a crop ; if the rains fail, and 
he gets nothing, he is assessed on what he said he 
would get. In that way the cultivator suffers. And 
occasionally the surveyor takes a bribe to show 
that the cultivation is less than it is. 

12981. How would you .prevent this failure of 
revenue on the one side and corruption on the 
other?—I would give greater power to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer and to the township officer. 

12982. Would you improve the status of the town¬ 
ship officer?—I think that is not necessary. 

12983. Oould the existing class of men do it?— 

Quite well. As a matter of fact most remissions 
are made mainly on their reports, so that it simply 
means the power to do what they in fact now do 
through somebody else. The Deputy Commissioner 
cannot go round and verify their statements to any 
extent because he is overwhelmed with thousands 
of cases. 

12984. Therefore the increase of power to the 
township officer would result in a diminution of the 
work of the Deputy Commissioner?—Yes. It 
would enable him to go round and check the 
assessment in the fields instead of sitting in his 
office and signing his name to remission orders. 

The surveyors on the one hand have very exten¬ 
sive 2 >ower subject to a certain amount of check, 
while the subordinate revenue officers, who are 
their superiors, have none; that is simply because 
the systems of assessment and remission have 
grown up separately. 

12985. You also think that Sub-Divisional 
Officers may be entitled to remit in individual 
cases erroneous assessments of capitation tax?— 

Yes; those are very simple cases. 

Q 2 
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12986. And you would like to see the powers 
conferred on them which are now conferable on 
Deputy Commissioners by the Village Act?—Yes. 
A number of the Sub-Divisional Officers could exer¬ 
cise those powers well. 

12987. You say that the Sub-Divisional Officer's 
position at present is really less responsible than 
that of the township officer?—That is my experi¬ 
ence. I have been both a township officer and a 
Sub-Divisional Officer. As township officer I had 
practically as much power as a Sub-Divisional 
Officer and more responsibility. As Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer I was just a post office; I could pass 
no orders except in one or two very small cases. 

12988. You would like to abolish the right of 
appeal to the Financial Commissioner in revenue 
matters?—There is no appeal in Lower Burma at 
present to the Financial Commissioner; there is an 
appeal in Upper Burma from the Commissioner; it 
is very often a second appeal ; the Commissioner 
takes up no cases direct. 

12989. Is the reference at the present moment 
entirely at the Commissioner’s option?—The Com¬ 
missioner has no option at all; a man sends a 
petition direct to the Financial Commissioner, 
generally by post, and he calls for the proceedings; 
the Secretary notes on the case and then the 
Financial Commissioner passes orders, practically 
always rejecting the application; I have known 
very few cases in which a Commissioner's order 
has been upset. 

12990. Do you suggest that the Public Works 
Department is too independent of the Commis¬ 
sioner?—Yes; and especially it is too independent 
of the Deputy Commissioner in irrigation matters. 
The question is whether the assessment of lands 
irrigated from works under the control of the 
Irrigation Department should be made by the 
Deputy Commissioner or by the Public Works 
Department, and we have not yet decided that 
question here. At present the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner does all the assessments; the Irrigation 
Officers desire to get the assessment into their own 
hands on the ground that they cannot get the best 
results out of the irrigation works until they do 
so. I would make the Irrigation Officers subor¬ 
dinate to the Deputy Commissioners in assessment 
matters; they should send up reports, just as Sub- 
Divisional Officers and township officers do, and 
the Deputy Commissioner should have entire con¬ 
trol of the assessment. 

12991. Would that relieve him of much corre¬ 
spondence?—There is not much correspondence 
about it at present, because the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner does the assessment in the ordinary way, 
and the Irrigation Officer stands outside; he is 
simply an engineer. 

12992. It would simply give the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner one more subordinate?— That is it; he 
would be a keen subordinate, because the Irriga¬ 
tion Officer wants to show as much revenue as he 
can from his work. 

12993. You think that the municipalities in 
Burma could be given much more liberty than 
they have at present?—Yes. I have been in charge 
of one small municipality at Salin. 

12994. What is the size of Salin?—About 10,000 
people, it is a fairly big municipality for Upper 
Burma. 

12995. .Were there a certain number of persons 
who would have been perfectly competent to take 
part in municipal government P—-There were one 
or two men who would have taken an interest in 
matters if they had had any power to do so. 

12996. Do you recommend greater power to the 
municipality, which power shall be exercised by 
the Deputy Commissioner, or do you propose 
greater power to the municipality which shall 
be exercised by the people who live in 
the municipality?—The latter, certainly. With 
the exception of Mandalay, the munici¬ 
palities at present in Upper Burma are 
little better than a farce; they are simply a round¬ 
about way of doing what the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner could do much better direct. The coun¬ 
cillors agree to everything you propose. You say, 


It is the order of the Commissioner that this 
shall be done,” and they say, “ All right, let it be 
done.” They are rather anxious not to have any 
fresh taxation, and to give increased pay to muni¬ 
cipal subordinates who ask for it; that is all they 
do, and they like the position. 

12997. But is that all they would do if they 
had greater powers?—-Xo; if they had greater 
powers they would take some interest; at present 
it is impossible to take interest. 

12998. The budget is just shown to them and 
they pass it?—I do not think the budget is shown 
to a lot of them at all. Everything is done in 
English more or less; the proceedings are re¬ 
corded, the Secretary translates them, but the 
councillors never consult; they are not councillors 
at all. 

12999. You think the whole thing is a farce, 
and that the matter should be handed over to real 
municipalities, in which it would be easy to find 
persons who would serve ?—It ought to be tried ; 
at present it is no use carrying them on as they 
are. 

13000. You would like to make a beginning?— 
Take Salin, a purely Burmese town; I think you 
might try it there. At present the municipality is 
run by a Burmese Government official who does 
not know English; if he retired he could carry on 
the municipal work very efficiently. It is about 
the best kept town in Upper Burma as regards 
sanitation. 

13001. As Sub-Divisional Officer, you had oppor¬ 
tunities of studying this matter?—Not only as 
Sub-Divisional Officer, but when I was on tour 
with the Financial Commissioner we practically 
investigated every office in Burma, sometimes 
three or four times. Mr. Norton had many friends 
all over the province; many of them used to come 
up and talk to him. 

13002. And that gave you the impression that 
there is a responsible class in the country who can 
be of real use in self-government?—Yes; a good 
many of his friends were men who could well be 
trusted to run a local body. 

13003. .Were they mostly Burmans?—Practically 
all Burmans. It is not so much that there are 
many people now who are capable, but they would 
grow up—you would get them if you gave them 
power and responsibility; at present they do not 
come forward, and you have no opportunity of 
seeing the people who, given proper conditions, 
would be prepared and would be competent, to 
take an interest in affairs. 

13004. (Mr. Meyer.) You have suggested the re¬ 
arrangement of the financial relations between 
the Government of India and the Local Govern¬ 
ment. You do not consider the present system of 
dividing the present heads of revenue satisfac¬ 
tory, because you say the Local Government tries 
to improve the revenue at a certain expense and 
then has to give half of it to the Government of 
India; is that your position?—\"es. 

13005. Have you studied the new financial 
settlement between the Government of India and 
the Government of Burma?—No, that was intro¬ 
duced when I went on leave. 

13006. Are you aware that under the present 
provincial settlement, outside the land revenue 
bead of expenditure, which is really provincial 
administration, the (^nernment of India shares in 
the divided heads as well as the revenue heads?—I 
am aware of that. 

13007. Suppose some considerable expenditure 
were undertaken to increase the forest revenue, 
the Government of India would get half the in¬ 
creased forest revenue, but it would also bear half 
the expenditure?—That is so; but as I said, you 
may look at it as you would at an arrangement 
between landlord and tenant; the landlord bears 
half the cost of improvements and gets half the 
benefit; but the tenant has not the same interest 
in making the improvements. 

13008. Therefore you prefer that the provincial 
Government should pay a lump sum during a 
tenancy, so to say, five years?—Yes. 
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13009. With regard to borrowing powers, is the 
Governmnet of India to borrow, or is it to come to 
the provincial Government for its contribution?— 
The Government of India could borrow, and it 
could also ask for an advanced payment from pro¬ 
vincial Governments, subject to re-arrangement 
later. 

13010. Take the case of enhanced expenditure 
on military preparations; would the Government 
of India have to meet that out of the lump sum 
payment to it by the provinces?—Yes. 

13011. Would that be a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment?—It would probably cut down military ex¬ 
penditure to a certain amount. 

13012. The provincial Governments would, in 
fact, give doles to the Government of India?—I 
should not call them doles; I would rather call 
them tributes. 

13013. Would that involve less friction than 
there is now?—I think it would on the whole; it 
is not so much the actual friction, but it would 
save a lot of references to the Government of 
India. 

13014. Would there not be a rather acrimonious 
discussion every time the tribute, as you call it, 
canie to be fixed?—So there is at present of course. 

13015. At present the settlements are quasi- 
permanent for that very reason—to avoid these 
discussions?—But are they quasi-permanent? You 
may have them for only one year; the Government 
of India may say that next year the contribution 
must be increased. Under the old system the Pro¬ 
vincial .Government was certain to have at least 
five years without further demands, whereas under 
the new system it is not certain at all. 

13016. Do you read it in that way?—That is 
one way of reading it. 

13017. You say that the Local Government 
under your system would be able to raise loans 
at as low a rate as that at which the Government 
of India would be able to borrow. Would the 
Government of India be able to borrow at all under 
our system?—The Government of India would 
ave this fixed tribute, so much of customs, so 
much of excise, and so on ; its assets would be 
more exactly known than at present, you could 
make quite a good budget for the Government of 
India. 

13018. Would the Government of India continue 
to finance railways and productive irrigation 
works i —No, I think the Local Government should 
take the railways ; in Burma at any rate we 
should get more than we are getting. 

13019. Then the Local Government under this 
system would do the work and would have to 
borrow. Would Burma be able to borrow much 
in Rangoon, let us say ?—I do not know whether it 
could borrow much in Rangoon, but I think it 
could borrow in London ; it is a province with a 
rapidly increasing revenue. 

13020. You would have a system of quite inde¬ 
pendent (provincial Governments, each borrowing 
in London and in India. How would you manage 
about your sterling loans ?—I am not an exipert on 
the subject, and I cannot say what would happen 
about the sterling loans. The Colonial Govern¬ 
ments all borrow in London ; the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies raise loans for them ; I do not see 
why the same thing could not be done with regard 
to the provinces of India. 

13021. That is to say, eliminate the Government 
of India more or less as a controlling authority 1 — 
So far as regards raising loans, yes. 

13022. You say that the Government of India 
interferes particularly in two branches of your 
administration in which you ought to be left 
alone, namely, the land revenue and the excise. 
You have mentioned as an instance of undue inter¬ 
ference in the land revenue that limitations have 
been iput to the enhancement of revenue on any 
soil class consequent on a .revision of settlement. 
To put that into simpler language, you mean that 
on a re-settlement no individual land-holder can 
have his assessment enhanced by more than a 


certain amount at once ?—That is what possibly 
was supposed, but it is not what happens in prac¬ 
tice. The new rate on third-class land must not 
be more than 50 per cent, of the old Tate, but 
suppose you raise the third-class land to first-class 
land that limitation does not apply. The class 
of land .is not fixed for ever ; it is liable to revision 
at every settlement ; the first-class can be reduced 
to second-class. 

13023. What is it you precisely object to in the 
Government of India’s orders ?—They are too pre¬ 
cise in one way and too indefinite in another ; they 
do not attain the object in view, namely, that no 
individual cultivator should have the assessment 
on his land enhanced by more than 50 per cent at 
one step ; why should it not be left to the Local 
Government to say whether a certain tract is able 
to bear a certain class of revenue? 

13024. Was not the Government of India’s order 
intended to be for the protection of the raiyat?— 
That was the intention. I think our officers are 
better able to say whether land will hear the en¬ 
hancement which is proposed or not. 

13025. Then with regard to undue interference 
with excise, you mention a particular case ; are 
you aware of the circumstances of that case?—I 
was aware of the .introduction of the district mono¬ 
poly system, because it was I who .suggested it 
when I was in the Financial Commissioner’s office. 

13026. The system .was one borrowed from Bom¬ 
bay ?—That is so. 

13027. Have you any knowledge of its practical 
working in Bombay ?—-Only what I have seen in 
the memoranda on excise. 

13028. You concluded that it would be suited to 
Burma?—Not for the whole of Burma, but it was 
suited for the particular district in which it was 
introduced. 

13029. Did not the Government of India say that 
from their experience from the actual working of 
it, it. was not applicable in any province outside 
Bombay ?—That I do not know ; I was on leave 
when the letters came on the subject. 

13930. Then you do not know on what ground 
the Government of India interfered ?—The Govern¬ 
ment of India were then taking up the question 
of excise, and desired to have uniformity as much 
as possible. The Madras system was praised up 
as being the best; it was decided to introduce it 
as much as possible all oveT, and I think it was 
on that ground that the attempt to introduce the 
other system into Burma was condemned. 

13031. I put it to you that the Government of 
India said that they had had .practical experi¬ 
ence of this system, and thought it was not a good 
one for Burma ; do you see anything to object, to in 
that?—Nothing whatever, hut. I say they did not 
know the local conditions of Burma to which the 
system was being applied. 

13032. It was a pure experiment?—Exactly. 

13033. In excise, do you include the regulation 
of the internal consumption of opium ?—Yes, I 
think we ought to have a free hand with regard to 
opium. 

13034. You are aware that is a question about 
which keen interest is taken in Parliament?—Yes, 
the policy ;s the Secretary of State’s .policy. 

13035. The Secretary of State claims a voice in 
the matter?—He claims the important voice. 

13036. Do you desire to get rid of his control as 
well as the control of the Government of India in 
this matter?—Yes, you would need to get rid of 
the control of the Secretary of State as well ; he 
is, of course, above the Government, of India. I 
want a free hand altogether. 

13037. You say that the Directors and Inspectors- 
General under the Government of India should be 
purely advisers, but under your plan would they 
he necessary at all ?•—I understand that each pro¬ 
vince is to work out its own salvation?—Yes, but 
each province would benefit by advice. A man 
comes < ver and looks at a place and compares it 
with some other place where the system that is 
proposed to be tried is in working order ; he says, 
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“ I think such and such a system will work here ; 
you say, “ Give us your reasons ’’ ; he gives his 
reasons and you consider them. 

13038. But it will be absolutely within the dis¬ 
cretion of the provincial Government to take the 
advice or not?—Yes, I would leave it to them. 

13039. You spoke about certain reductions of 
reports ; Who initiated that scheme for the cur¬ 
tailment of reports?—Lord Curzon, I suppose—the 
Government of India. 

13040. The Local Government had taken no 
action till then ?—Not that I am aware of. 

13041. You mention a certain correspondence 
that took place over the Income Tax Report ; was 
exception taken to your cutting down other reports? 
—No exception was taken in that correspondence ; 
it only dealt with income-tax. 

13042. Is that not a matter in which uniform 
statistics may be desirable for the whole of India ? 
That is correct, but the idea was that the statistics 
Should be simplified for the whole of India ; they 
said, “ We wished to have our suggested reforms 
imposed not on Burma only, but for the whole of 
India.” The Income Tax Report is a most 
laborious report to prepare ; it takes weeks in the 
office ; it disorganises the whole office ; I do not 
think the .statistics are worth all the trouble and 
expense they cause. 

13043. Like some other officers we had at Ran¬ 
goon, you desire to give a free hand to the local 
authorities for the grant of land for religious pur¬ 
poses. You are aware that the general policy of 
the Government of India is one of religious neu¬ 
trality ?—Yes, but in Burma that policy has not 
been carried out. The recognition of the Buddhist 
Archbishop was a departure from that policy, also 
the fact that Deputy Commissioners are allowed t-o 
give grants of land for religious purposes and for 
public purposes. You cannot divorce public pur¬ 
poses front religious purposes at all, they are so 
intermixed. Take as a religious purpose the 
building of a pnnurjyi-kyuutu /, a monastery ; it is a 
school, in a sense ; the puoiu/yi is the village 
schoolmaster ; that is partly a public purpose and 
partly a religious purpose. I think the Govern¬ 
ment of India, by giving powers to Deputy Com¬ 
missioners bo give certain grants, have recognised 
that Burma must be treated exceptionally. 

13044. But does it follow that, because, within 
certain limits, you may depart from a general 
rule, therefore you may depart from it still fur¬ 
ther?—I do not think the question was properly 
discussed. For instance, there is no reason why 
the power to grant land for public purposes should 
be restricted to land that is not assessed to land 
revenue while you can give any available state 
land yuu like for public purposes. If a man 
builds a monastery on part of his own private 
land the Local Government has no power to exempt 
him from the payment of revpnue on that land ; 
in fact, in Lower Burma they are paying land 
revenue annually on laud that has not. been used 
for crops for many years. It seems to me that you 
have to look at all those cases together', and try to 
get uniformity. 

13045. Apart from religious questions, is there 
a danger of alienation of land which might bear 
■revenue?—No. The Government only gives a small 
piece of land, and except m towns the land is 
worth next to northing; it is always under the 
Its. 100 limit. 

13046. Take Rangoon?—Rangoon is excep¬ 
tional ; I would not include Rangoon. There are 
no rules enforced in Rangoon ; the Local Govern¬ 
ment does everything by executive order ; tro sub¬ 
ordinate officer has any power in Rangoon to make 
any grant whatever. 

13047. You have referred to certain formalities 
required by the Stamp Act which you say are quite 
unsuitable to Burma, and you make certain sug¬ 
gestions. Has the Local Government ever repre¬ 
sented these matters to the Government of India? 
—I do not know that they have ever sent up anv 
general recommendation. I know that the Finan¬ 


cial Commissioner represented the matter to the 
Local Government when I was there. 

13048. But as you have got an Imperial Act, it 
is necessary to approach the Supreme Government 
to give these delegations ?—Yes, but there is no 
reason why they should not be given by the Act 
itself. 

13049. As regards the settlement work on which 
you are at present engaged, one or two witnesses in 
Rangoon drew a distinction between districts in 
Upper Burma which were regularly settled, and 
■those which were not regularly settled. Is there 
any real distinction in the matter of assessment ? 
—There are two forms of district settlements, 
summary settlement and regular settlement. The 
summary settlement is done by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner with a small staff ; it is a hurried sort of 
business. 

13050. Is there any difference between the charac¬ 
ter of the two assessments)—No. In each case the 
assessment is according to soils, except in the case 
of allurial land and specially valuable crops, and 
tempered by the actual state of the crop from year 
to year. 

13051. The settlement rates are somewhat higher 
in Upjier Burma than in Lower Burma?—Yes ; they 
are usually higher—much higher. The only reason 
that hae ever been given is that the rates began 
in Lower Burma by being very low, and we have 
been gradually raising them since. Then, this 
50 per cent, limit by the Government of India has 
made the rate enhancement a little slower than it 
otheiwise would have been. 

13052. Slower in Lower Burma than in Upper 
Burma 'Yes ; the maximum amount of enhance¬ 
ment in Upper Burma is for the present 100 and 
not 50 per cent. 

13053. What is the number of kists under your 
settlement ?—If there are four main crops in a year 
in a district, there are four assessments ; for in¬ 
stance, the island crop comes to maturity at a 
certain time ; that is one assessment; the same 
with the main crop, the same with the early rains 
crop, and so on. There are four assessment seasons 
in Upper Burma. In Lower Burma there is only 
one main assessment. 

13054. The last witness told us that the people 
did not like these constant calls on their purses, 
and would rather pay the whole thing in one lump 
sum ; do you share that opinion?—No. Every man 
has not to pay those four assessments ; one man 
will pay one. another two, at the outside. 

13055. Your assessments are on the crop?—They 
are after the crops are reaped, at a fixed date for 
each crop. In Upper Burma cultivation goes on 
practically the whole year ; no sooner is one crop 
off the ground than the man ploughs it and 
prepares it for another. 

13056. Do you not assess on the soil, without 
referonoe to the character of the crop raised ?—Yes, 
but all the same, if a man has two crops a year on 
the same soil he is assessed twice—sometimes, not 
always. In the Kyaukse district, a man is assessed 
on both crops if he has two crops in the year. In 
the Minbu district a man would grow two crops, 
but he would have only one assessment, the reason 
being that the second crop was not thought worth 
assessing. 

13057. The assessment is on the soil, but on the 
assumption that one important crop is raised, and 
if a second important crop is raised something extra 
is levied?—That is it. 

13058. You think it necessary, therefore, that the 
instalments should be distributed as they are now? 
—-Not altogether. In the case of land where you 
have two crops, one crop is usually subsidiary ; 
you can generally decide which is the main crop of 
two on the same land. I would have the assessment 
all in one ; it saves a lot of trouble ; it saves issuing 
two tax tickets instead of one. 

13059. Then you are more or less in agreement 
with the last witness that you should concentrate 
your kists?—Not altogether. I would have the 
four assessment seasons as at present, but I would 
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assess each man on the crop he got in his main 
assessment season. 

13060. And if he grew a second crop later?—That 
would simply go ; I would leave that alone. If the 
Settlement Officers did their work properly, the 
second crop would be an unimportant one which 
the cultivator might be allowed to reap without any 
particular assessment. If a man has two crops 
one year off the same land, you consider that in 
fixing the assessment. 

13061. Are you in favour of making lump assess¬ 
ments in the larger villages, and letting the raiyats 
distribute it amongst themselves?—Yes, I think 
that is better than separate small assessments, but 
of course the lump assessments would not be fixed 
assessments in any sense ; they would vary annually 
with the cropped area and the state of the crops. 

13062. That is practically what they did in the 
case of the thathamedal —Yes. 

13063. Was it necessary to start a complicated 
system of land revenue settlement ; might not the 
Government have simply taken the thathameda as 
they found it, and enhanced that if necessary, or 
reduced it if necessary ?—I think we were premature 
in 'Upper Burma in introducing direct land revenue 
assessment. The thathameda system was con¬ 
demned by all officers who came from Lower Burma 
to Upper Burma ; they did not understand it and 
did not appreciate it. The Government of India 
stopped the abolition of thathameda ; that is one 
good thing they did. They proposed various 
schemes which did not work, but finally the present 
system was started, which is neither one thing nor 
the other. The thathameda has been reduced so 
much that it has become a capitation tax, really ; 
the people do not distribute it ; it is not worth 
distributing. 

13064. Have things gone too far now to go back ?— 
No. You could adopt the system which I have put 
forward, which would determine the land revenue 
part of the thathameda much more clearly than you 
can. The trouble about assessment was that, if 
crops were bad, you never know how far to remit 
the thathameda ; it' was all done in the dark ; an 
officer went and saw the crops and said, “ This 
field can pay so much ; this field can pay so much,” 
but the reduction depended much more on the 
character of the inspecting officer than on the state 
of the crops. 

13065. But with the better information now avail¬ 
able, could you not work it?—I would have the 
land revenue as at present, but instead of demand¬ 
ing from each cultivator the amount assessed on 
the cropped area of his holding, I should add the 
demand to the thathameda demand at the reduced 
rate, and tell the thugyi, “ You have so much to 
raise from your village ; you must get your asses¬ 
sors appointed and distribute the lot.” 

13066. Would you do the same in the case of 
remissions?—There really ought not to be any 
remissions, w r ith a proper assessment, because under 
our system of assessing you do not very often get 
an assessable crop that cannot pay the full assess¬ 
ment. The crops in Upper Burma are mostly all 
failures or medium successes. In our settlement 
inquiries we do not go in for the very best crop and 
say, this is what the land can produce ; we assume 
a medium crop. 

13067. You think that, in view of the character 
of the settlement assessment, you need not alter 
the annual assessment much ; would you not do it 
if the crop had failed to the extent of less than 
half?—I would not be prepared to fix any limit at 
present ; it depends on the district a good deal ; 
the differentiation would not be very great. You 
would make your remissions in a lump sum. I 
would say to the thugyi, “Your original assessment 
was so much ; we have decided to remit so much ; 
you distribute it.” 

13068. The Ihutjyi and his council would dis¬ 
tribute it?—The thugyi has nothing to do with it 
at present. 

13069. But under your plan?—The thugyi would 
not be in it at all ; the villagers -would appoint their 
own assessors, as they always have done. 


13070. But is not the thugyi appointed by the 
villagers?—The appointment is made by the Deputy 
Commissioner, who, however, ascertains the views 
of the villagers. 

13071. Assuming that the present system of deal¬ 
ing w’ith the individual cultivator is continued, you 
want more personal inspection, and you want the 
Sub-Divisional Officer to have reasonable powers of 
remission?—And the township officer too ; they 
should go round and see the crops, and remit so 
much. 

13072. Then you say the Collector should have 
a budget allotment for all the matters that he deals 
with ?—He has at present, but I would allow him 
to raise and lower .the heads—the various detail 
and minor heads under each major head ; at the 
present moment he has very minor powers. 

13073. Is there not some peculiar system in 
Upper Burma under which the Commissioner, if he 
thinks his Deputy Commissioner's order is wrong, 
cannot interfere -with it himself?—That is the case 
when the Commissioner disagrees with an order 
against which no appeal has been preferred to him ; 
he has to send it up to the Financial Commissioner. 

13074. To whom is that order due?—The rules 
regarding appeals, reviews, and revisions in Upper 
Burma were drafted by Sir Frederick Fryer when 
he was Financial Commissioner ; they were based 
on Buies in force in the Punjab, and they have 
never been changed since. 

13075. And you would give the Commissioners the 
full power of appointing myooksl —At present he 
nominates a number of them, and he has pretty 
much that power ; he nominates so many men each 
year from his division. A Commissioner has a 
vacancy in his division ; he writes up to the Local 
Government, Send me a inyook in place of this 
man ’’ ; he may at once, in anticipation of sanction 
—and very often does,—send one of his nominees 
straight away, and send the papers up to the Local 
Government, praotically for confirmation. 

13076. Why should you net have your myooks on 
a divisional list, and let the Commissioner appoint 
them straightaway ?—I see no objection ; you prob¬ 
ably would have to keep them in the division. 

13077. If you gave large powers to the Commis¬ 
sioner and made him more of a sub-Governor, 
would it be necessary to maintain the Financial 
Commissioner?—You could abolish the Financial 
Commissioner quite easily if you gave all those 
powers to the Commissioner. There is one thing, 
however ; the Financial Commissioner goes about 
the districts ; he ought to inspect more than he 
does ; he ought to be always inspecting. 

13078. As Secretary to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner were there a large number of cases with 
which you never troubled the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner at all, but disposed of on your own autho¬ 
rity?—It depended a great deal on the Financial 
Commissioner. After I had been a long time in 
the office I did dispose of a great many cases, but 
only routine matters, correspondence about returns 
and reports, and so on. 

13079. So that there is nothing that you can tell 
us generally as suitable for delegation to Commis¬ 
sioners on the ground that it is mere matter of 
form in the Financial Commissioner’s office, and 
never goes up to him at all?—No, I do not think 
so. I think most things went up to the Financial 
Commissioner ; anything that was not routine went 
up to him. 

13080. You have spoken about the municipalities. 
You have got something you call “ notified'areas ” ; 
are they a sort of embryo municipality?—They are ; 
they have certain powers as to sanitation and so 
forth ; it is not a formal body—just two or three 
men under the control of the Sub-Divisional Officer 
or the township officer. 

13081. Would you give them larger powers?— 
They might be made into municipalities; I do not 
think there is much use in having a half-way house. 

13082. You are inclined to try the experiment 
of a township council, and you mention matters 
like agricultural improvements, sanitation, and so 
forth with which they might deal. Would you 
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also let them deal with such roads as are main¬ 
tained from the District Cess Fund?—There is no 
reason why they should not, if they were under the 
township officer, but they would not do much un¬ 
less you gave them money to spend. 

13083. I am speaking now of localities where 
there is a land cess. Might not these township 
councils be the beginning of Boards such as you 
have in India?—There is no reason why you should 
not try it. 

13084. Would you have a formal village council? 
—No, I would not interfere with the village at all; 
they manage their affairs quite, well. 

13085. You do not think they could be 
strengthened by legislative recognition?—I do not 
think so. 

13086. The Lower Burma village system col¬ 
lapsed, or almost collapsed, owing to our action; 
is there not always a possibility that, if you do not 
safeguard it by legislative restrictions or founda¬ 
tions, the Upper Burma system may some day or 
other meet with a similar fate?—We have changed 
the Uppor Burma system to a certain extent since 
tho annexation. We have broken up the village 
headmen’s charges; our idea is now to have an 
independent headman to look after each village which 
is more than a mile or so distant from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The tendency is to make the 
village headman too small a man. 

13087. You are not afraid of over-zealous 
myooks or Sub-Divisional Officers weakening the 
authority of the village headman and the village 
elders?—No, I do not think so; they have too 
many villages to look after; a township officer has 
90 or 100 villages ; he cannot go about enough ; he 
has all his civil and criminal work to do, he can 
only go to each village once in every three months 
perhaps, at the very outside. 

13088. (Mr. Hichens.) Have the notified areas, 
which you said were more or less embryo munici¬ 
palities, any sort of local taxation?—They have a 
certain amount. They have no general assess¬ 
ment. 

13089. Have they not in the municipalities?— 
Yes, they have in most municipalities; the old 
system was based on the thathameda ; thoy used to 
take 30 per cent of the imperial taxes. 

13090. In Upper Burma has the municipality 
enough money to run the affairs of the town 
efficiently and well?—The complaint is that they 
are always too poor. The Sanitary Commissioner 
possibly writes and says, “ You must do this or 
that"; the reply is, “ We cannot do it, we have 
not got the money.” 

13091. Is there anything in that?—Yes, with 
the present taxation. If you tax them more you 
will have the money. 

13092. Can they afford to pay more?—I think 
they can. 

13093. Is there any Government contribution?—■ 
I am not prepared to say there is not. When 
Government took away certain sources of taxation 
from municipalities it gave a lump sum in some 
cases for some years; but as a rule there is no 
Government contribution. 

13094. Is it desirable that they should have 
some contribution or assistance in order that they 
may make definite progress?—If the municipality 
wanted a water scheme I would let Government 
give money for that specific purpose; I would not 
give them a dole every year. 

13095. ’But suppose they could not afford to 
finance the scheme?—Then they should not under¬ 
take it; if the scheme was a fairly reasonable one, 
and it needed extra taxation to keep it up, in the 
case of a water scheme there would be a water 
tax. 

13096. You cannot expect people to take an in¬ 
terest in the work unless they have money to carry 
it out properly?—No; that is the great fault in 
Upper Burma ; you have only enough to pay your 
conservancy establishment; that is about all. 

13097. The main trouble is that taxation is un¬ 
popular, and, therefore, Local Government, so to 


speak, becomes unpopular from the outset?—Yes. 
As a matter of fact the people regard the muni¬ 
cipalities in Upper Burma as,simply Government; 
they do not distinguish them at all. 

13098. If that is so, do they not require to be 
treated tenderly as regards their finances when 
they start?—I do not know that I should say that. 
I think people in towns are very much less taxed 
than people outside towns, taking imperial and 
local taxation together. 

13099. (Mr. Dutt.) Is not the land revenue 
assessed field by field?—Is most of that work done 
by your subordinates under your supervision?—I 
have nine inspectors; the district is divided be¬ 
tween them ; they go over the ground and call up 
two or three villagers for each kicin, two or three 
cultivators nominated by the villagers as men who 
know the character of the soil, the prospects of 
crops, and so on; the inspector goes out with 
them and says, “Show me the good soil and the 
bad soil, and tell me all about it.” After consult¬ 
ing with them he marks on the land the various 
soil classes, first, second, third, and so on. One 
of my Assistant Settlement Officers goes, or I my¬ 
self go there, and revise all his work, again con¬ 
sulting the cultivators. At a certain place I say, 
“What is this?" the assessor says,. “The inspector 
marked this as first class, but it ought to be 
second ”; then I thresh the question out, and if I 
think fit change the classification. As a rule the 
final work is done by the Settlement Officers or 
Assistant Settlement Officers. 

13100 Is it only in cases where there is a dif¬ 
ference of opinion that you yourself go?—No; I go 
over the whole place ; of course, if there is a stretch 
of land with all the fields alike, you do not go over 
all, but where there is any change of class you go 
over it all. 

13101. You say that it is also your duty to en¬ 
quire into the standard of living among agricul¬ 
turists?—Yes The idea is to see whether they 
can afford to pay more than they do at present. 

13102. And if they can afford it, you take more? 
—Yes; if the people are very poor, we revise their 
taxation. 

13103. Then the rates arc fixed, really, on the 
capacity of the people to pay, more than on any 
other consideration?—Their capacity to pay is very 
important; it is difficult to say whether it is the 
main consideration. 

13104. I understand that where a settlement has 
been made in Upper Burma, every field is assessed, 
but the full rate is realised only after crop inspection ? 
—That is not quite correct; no field is assessed un¬ 
less it has a crop upon it. We have maps 16 
inches to the mile, showing every field. The sur¬ 
veyor marks every field, whether there is a crop or 
not. 'He goes over the ground four times a year. 

13105. In I pper Burma is there no such thing 
as assessment for a number of years?—We are just 
introducing the system in the case of toddy trees; 
that is quite a new thing. The old assessment 
used to be the tree tax ; if a man’s tree was fruit¬ 
ful he was assessed, if it was not, he was not 
assessed; now the Settlement Officer goes round 
and fixes a lump demand for the period of settle¬ 
ment, to be paid by the body of tree-owners 
jointly. 

13106. In Lower Burma the Settlement is for 
15 years?—Yes. The surveyor does much the same 
thing there; it is only in certain localities where 
the land is liable to flood that he is allowed to give 
fallow rate, that is 2J annas an acre, if the land is 
not cultivated. 

13107. Are the rates sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—On the report of the Settlement 
Commissioner the Government pass a resolution; 
that goes up to the Government of India, and on 
their sanctioning the rate, it is published. 

13108. Before the rates are sanctioned, are they 
formally published?—No. 

13109. So that if a cultivator has any objection 
to bring, he may be too late?—He is too late, cer¬ 
tainly. They never do bring any objections. They 
discuss the question with the Settlement Officer; 
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he says to a man, “ I am going to propose so and 
so, what have you to say,” and the man says what 
he has to say. The Settlement Officer is living 
among the people, and of course talks Burmese. 

13110. You said that the 50 per cent, rule has 
made the increase of assessment somewhat slower 
in Lower Burma. On the whole, is that beneficial 
to the cultivator ?—I do not know; the rule is very 
arbitrary. 

13111. Is it not easier for the cultivator to sub¬ 
mit to an enhancement gradually than to bear a 
sudden large increase ?—Certainly, if you consider the 
cultivator only ; but the rate in Lower Burma is 
encouraging the growth of a landlord class, and of 
course that is rather hard on the cultivator in the 
end; he has to pay more rent. 

13112. Is it the case that the capitation tax in 
Lower Burma and the thathameda in Upper Burma 
practically come to the same thing?—That is the 
tendency; the Local Government is fighting it as 
much as possible, but the people will not have it. 
In the Meiktila district, where I am, it is down 
to Rs. 3 a household; practically the poorest house¬ 
holder can afford Rs. 2, and the people say it is 
not worth distributing. There is a certain amount 
of distribution still in Upper Burma. 

13113. You say you would abolish the right of 
appeal to the Local Government even in the case 
of an administrative action. If an order was 
passed by a Commissioner affecting largo interests 
or a large area, would you not allow any appeal at 
all?-—In a case like that a Commissioner ought to 
send the matter up to the Local Government of his 
own accord. 

13111. Suppose he does not send it?—Then he 
ought not to be a Commissioner. The Financial 
Commissioner going round would find out those 
things. 

13115. Otherwise there would be practically no re¬ 
dress in case of a mistake made by thoOommissioner ? 
—Thero is the application for revision; these are 
practically like appeals here; the man aggrieved 
could always petition the Local Government asking 
them to revise the Commissioner’s order. 

13116. Would you gain anything by stopping 
appeal and allowing revision?—I think the tendency 


is, where there is an appeal, to consider the matter 
much more carefully than on an application for 

revision. 

13117. And you would not 'have it considered so 
carefully ?—No, I would not, unless there was a 
very strong prima facie ground—unless the Com¬ 
missioner was absolutely wrong. 

13118. You said you would like the Irrigation 
Engineer to be subordinate to the Commissioner?— 
So far as assessment is concerned. He would dis¬ 
tribute the water practically as a subordinate to 
the Deputy Commissioner ; it would all he under 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

13119. Are there forests adjoining villages in 
Upper Burma?—Many forests adjoin villages in 
Burma ; the forests sometimes come right down to 
the village fence. 

13120. Are the cattle sent out to graze ?—That is 
a great trouble here ; villagers near forest reserves 
are always complaining that their cattle are im¬ 
pounded ; they bribe the subordinate forest officers 
to get the cattle away. 

13121. Would you place the forest officer under 
some sort of control by the Deputy Commissioner 
in those matters?—He is under the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner at present ; he is practically the adviser 
of the Deputy Commissioner in forest matters, 
although the latter does not interfere in technical 
questions. 

13122. So that when a complaint is brought to 
the Deputy Commissioner by villagers he has power 
to grant redress?—I do not know much about forest 
matters ; he has the power certainly of taking some 
action ; it might mean a reference to the Local 
Government to get the area disafforested. 

13123. Would the administration lose much if 
Commissioners were abolished and a Council or 
Board of Revenue established in their place?—In 
Burma you have eight Commissioners, and they go 
about and inspect a great deal. I think their 
inspection work is very valuable. If they had less 
office work they could go about more. Inspection 
notes in Burma run to very great length and take 
a lot of time ; I would abolish them as much as 
possible. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. Percy Frederick de la Feuillade Sherman was called and examined. 


13124. (Chairman.) You are District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police at Mandalay?—Yes. I came to 
Mandalay in March 1905 until April 1906, then 
from December 1906 till now—practically two years. 
I have over 20 years’ service. 

13125. In your department is there a great deal 
of transferring of officers from district to distriot? 
—Not now. It has ceased of late as to Gazetted 
Officers. Amongst ourselves we were previously 
shunted about all over the place, but it is not so 
now. I think it diminished when the present 
Lieutenant-Governor came in—that was in 1905. 

13126. The change, therefore, is due to the per¬ 
sonality of the Head of the Government and not 
to the change of system ?—I think it is due to the 
Head of the Government. 

13127. For all practical purposes except disci¬ 
pline you are under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner?—Yes. 

13128. Are your relations with him satisfactory? 
—Yes. 

13129. Are there any powers which he now exer¬ 
cises which could be satisfactorily handed over to 
ymu ?—In the promotion of sub-inspectors in the 
various grades there is no need for the papers to 
go to the Deputy Commissioner for veto ; they have 
to go to the Deputy Commissioner now. 

13130. Does he often exercise that veto?—Not to 
my knowledge—not the present Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ; some Deputy Commissioners do. 

13131. You wish to have some power to give 
rewards for special work to sub-inspectors?—To 
sub-inspectors, constables, and head constables. 
We have a grant for such rewards, but at present 
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we have to send all the papers to the Inspector- 
General for sanction. 

13132. You think that an officer of your service 
ought to be able to grant a few rupees reward 
without having to go up to somebody else for 
sanction ?—Yes. 

13133. You think you ought to be allowed to 
promote constables to head constables without 
reference?—Yes ; it is merely a matter of form. 
Also the District Superintendent of Police should 
be allowed to receive rewards offered by private 
people in certain cases and hand them to the men 
without the sanction of the Inspector-General of 
Police. Formerly the sanction of the Local 
Government used to be required ; that was can¬ 
celled, and now the sanction of the Inspector- 
General is required. Surely the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police might be trusted in such a matter. 

13134. What is the size of these rewards?—It all 
depends ; sometimes 50 rupees ; sometimes 40 ; 
sometimes 30, but nearly always very much less— 
Rs. o or Rs. 10. 

13136. It has never been above 50?—If a firm 
loses some very valuable property, they may offer 
a reward .of 500 rupees for its recovery. Then as 
regards travelling allowances ; when I want money 
I have to draw up a bill and give the detailed 
account of each item of expenditure ; that has to 
go to the treasury to be passed. At the end of 
the month I have again to submit a detailed bill 
of the transactions for the month to the Deputy 
Commissioner, as weir as copying the same thing 
in my register so that my clerks have to copy that 
bill three times ; whereas, if we could draw a bill 
as we do other forms and treat them as vouchers, 
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it would be just the same thing, because the bills 
could be checked at the end of the month. Then 
as to dieting bills. The dieting bills from the 
police stations are included in my lock-up registers ; 
we keep a lock-up register, and on the 15th of the 
month we submit an account of that lock-up register 
which contains details of the meals supplied in the 
month. We have to send the bills to the township 
magistrate, the myook, which is a farce, because 
he has no means of checking them. 

13136. (Sir Steyniny Edyerley.) You refer to the 
abolition of the headquarters inspector at Manda¬ 
lay ; was that in consequence of the reorganization 
proposals ?—Yes. 

13137. Have the reorganization proposals for the 
whole of your district been sanctioned ?—Yes ; I 
have represented the matter about the inspector. 

13138. Have you had a new series of police 
stations made out !—We stuck to the same police 
stations. 

13139. Is the point about the headquarters in¬ 
spector the only difficulty you have had in the 
matter of the reorganization ?—Yes, except that 
Government have left out a sub-inspector for my 
headquarters lines. 

13140. How did that headquarters inspector come 
to be left out?—The Police Commission ruled that 
every district should have a District Superintendent 
or a deputy superintendent, who would always do 
the work at headquarters ; but they forget that 
Mandalay has always had an Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent at headquarters as well as an inspector. 

13141. Who is responsible for leaving him out?— 
I do not know. As a matter of fact I have him 
here still ; they know that we must have him ; I 
think it is only the term “headquarters inspector” 
that they are objecting to. 

13142. You have no idea whether it is the 
Government of India’s order?—I think it is the 
Government of India's order that there are to be 
no more headquarters inspectors. 

13143. That suggestion would amount to this, 
that they were working on figures instead of on 
local circumstances?—Yes ; Mandalay is quite a 
different district from any other, on account of the 
size of the force here. It is utterly absurd to expect 
us to do without an inspector at headquarters. 

13144. Under these new orders that you refer to, 
where do appeals go to?—To the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and from him to the Inspector- 
General ; far all grades. 

13145. Under the old system did the Deputy 
Commissioner docidc any of the appeals?—No; I 
think that some Deputy Commissioner rather in¬ 
terfered in a way which was unnecessary. 

13146. Ought an ap;>eal to go to the Deputy 
Inspector-General generally? —.It is fairer. A 
Deputy Commissioner who has been in the district 
may show more favour with some men than to 
others ; if it goes to the Deputy Inspector-General, 
he is likely to be quite impartial. I am speaking 
of constables, head constables, or sub-inspectors. 

13147. Would District Magistrates be likely to 
know constables personally ?—In a small district 
he very often does ; if he is visiting any stations 
he probably would know them. 

13148. Are rewards from private persons offered 
for losses of property or for thefts?—Sometimes 
rewards are offered for the recovery of cattle or 
ponies ; very often an officer ’9 pony runs out of 
the stable, or the officer tumbles off and the pony 
runs away. 

13149. You are not referring to rewards offered 
as a result of crime?—Yes, we have had cases 
where a reward of Rs. 500 was offered in the case 
of a big theft. 


13150. Is it not rather dangerous to have rewards 
offered by private persons for the execution of 
ordinary police duty?—I believe it is done at home. 

13151. But is there not considerable prejudice 
against it amongst the higher officers?—Do you 
mean to say that it is an inducement to the police 
to make up a false case? 

13152. No, but is it not possible that if it became 
a praotice to offer rewards, the police would not 
put forward their best efforts until a reward was 
offered?—That is possible. 

13153. That might grow into an abuse?—I quite 
agree. I daresay it is human nature to think that 
if a man is going to get a certain amount ocf money 
for detecting a case he will naturally pay more 
attention to that case than to one for which there 
is no reward. 

13154. (Mr. Meyer.) Has the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, as District Magistrate, ceased to have 
anything to say to the discipline of the force ?— 
Yes, but we send up serious cases of misconduct 
through the Deputy Commissioner. 

13155. Suppose the District Magistrate in the 
course of his tours, or in the course of a case that 
has come before him, has reason to believe that 
same police officer or head constable has miscon¬ 
ducted himself, what happens ; can he call upon 
you to take ste.ps ?—Certainly. 

13156. And you would do so ?—Certainly. 

13157. Then as to promotion. Has the District 
Magistrate anything to do with that now?—No, he 
only has his veto in certain grades of sub-in¬ 
spectors. 

13158. But has he anything to say, as regards 
the posting of sub-inspector's?—No. 

13159. We were told, I think by the Inspector- 
General of Police, that there had to be a reference ? 
—I think it has to go to the reference book ; we 
have a reference book between the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and the Superintendent; we never write to 
each other. 

13160. And the District Magistrate is consulted ? 
—As a matter of fact I think he is supposed to be 
consulted, but we do not do it here now, because 
we work together. 

13161. Suppose a District Magistrate considers 
that a sub-inspector is not in the right place, 
that his presence in a particular police station is 
harmful, has he full power to get the sub-inspector 
removed to some other place?—I do not think he 
has, but the District Superintendent of Police 
would naturally agree with him. 

13162. Suppose 'the District Superintendent of 
Police does not agree ; suppose he liked the man 
and said, “I think he is quite a good man,” 
what happens?—Then the Deputy Commissioner 
can send the matter up, and recommend that the 
man be removed to another place. 

13163. But who decides it ?—I suppose either the 
Deputy Inspector-General or, if he goes higher, the 
Inspector-General. 

13164. (Chairman.) You intimate that the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendents of Police do not get about 
quite as much amongst the people as you would 
like, owing to the amount of office work ?—I think 
that is so in this district. 

13165. You think .that this is a peculiarly situ¬ 
ated district?—It is because I have so many people 
coming up here ; this year I have had three dis¬ 
tinguished visitors ; that, of course, all gives work. 

13166. But speaking generally?—That follows 
from the size of the town—Mandalay is 25 square 
miles in extent. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. F. Beadon-Bryant was called and examined. 


13167. (Chairman.) You are Ohief Conservator of 
Forests in Burma?—Yes. I have been so for a 
little -more than two years. I was previously in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

13168. Will you state briefly the nature of your 
duties?—The duties of the Chief Conservator of 
Forests, Burma, are summarized as follows in 
paragraip-h 2 of Local Government's letter No. 
6—2a.-9, dated the 2nd July, 1906, to Conser¬ 
vators : — 

“ The Chief Conservator is the head of the Forest 
Department in Burma and the principal adviser to 
the Local Government on all forest matters. In 
all professional .and technical matters, such as the 
preparation of working-plans, fire conservancy, and 
sylvicultural operations generally, Conservators 
will in future address the Chief Conservator, and 
will receive orders direct from him. In the con¬ 
trol of sanctioned working-iplans, the Chief Con¬ 
servator will 'take the place hitherto occupied by 
the Inspector-General of Forests. The Chief 
Conservator will control all sales of Government 
timber, and arrange for the supplies of timber 
required to meet railway, ordnance, and admiralty 
demands. He will also supervise the collection of 
all economic, products by the Forest Department. 
Correspondence relating bo all the above matters 
should be addressed bo the Chief Conservator, who 
will ordinarily issue orders without reference to 
Government. Inspection notes on forests visited, 
forest offices inspected, and all demi-official corre¬ 
spondence on forest matters should, as a rule, be 
addressed to the Chief Conservator. ” - 

The Chief Conservator has also to .prepare a con¬ 
solidated budget for Burma, and to write a review 
on the Forest Administration Report. 

References on forest matters requiring .the orders 
of the Local Government are sent up through the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, when his advice is 
required. 

The following shows the present Gazetted Staff of 
the Forest Department: — 



Sanctioned. 

flow 

entertained. 

Conservators . 

4 

4 

Deputy Conservators. 

Assistant Conservators 

| 56 

46 

Extra Deputy Conservators... 

19 

11 

Extra Assistant Conservators 

41 

29 


Conservators are responsible -for the general 
forest management of a forest circle, which com¬ 
prises a number of divisions or controlling charges, 
sub-divisions or ranges -which are executive charges, 
and beats which are protective charges. Conser¬ 
vators have to check the accounts of Divisional 
Officers, and to make frequent tours of inspection 
throughout their circles. They are responsible 
for the preparation of working-plans and for carry¬ 
ing out the prescriptions for works laid down in 
the working-plans. They correspond direct with 
Government on matters requiring Local Govern¬ 
ment sanction. 

Deputy Conservators, Senior Assistant Conser¬ 
vators, Extra Deputy Conservators, and Extra 
Assistant Conservators, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades, 
may be .in charge of divisions. Junior Assistant 
Conservators and Extra Assistant Conservators, 
4th grade, may also -be in charge of divisions if 
they have passed the prescribed examinations. In 
Burma, owing to the size and importance of the 
forest divisions, Junior Assistant Conservators and 
Extra Assistant Conservators are not usually put 
in charge of a forest division. Divisional Officers 
are responsible fur the general forest management 
of their divisions. They are directly responsible 
for all expenditure incurred and revenue realized, 
and have to keep up accounts of the same. They 
are also responsible for the various forest opera¬ 
tions, such as girdling of teak, improvement 
fellings, construction of roads, buildings and 
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bridges, as well as foT the protection of the 
forests, and the detection of offences against the 
forest law' and rules. They have to control their 
subordinates and check any breach of rules or 
oppression of the people. 

Junior Assistant Conservators and Extra Assist¬ 
ant Conservators may be in charge of a sub-division 
or a range, or may be placed on special duty in 
tlie forests. They are then Executive Officers, and 
have themselves to carry out such, work as they 
may be directed to do by the Divisional Officer. 

The financial powers of the Chief Conservator 
of Forests, who is the Head of the Department in 
Burma, have but lately been fixed. It would save 
the Local Government correspondence if these 
powers were increased and others granted. Ex¬ 
tended powers should also -be given to Divisional 
Forest Officers of the rank of Deputy Conservator 
and Extra Deputy Conservator. 

Government, in considering forest matters 
brought before them, are inclined to be too much 
dominated by considerations of revenue. In all 
proposals for increased expenditure .we are pressed 
•to show that such expenditure will show quick 
profits. No doubt the Forest Department is a 
semi-commercial department and expected to show 
a profit. But expenditure on increased estab¬ 
lishment, for instanoe, or on works of sylvicul¬ 
tural improvement, wiill not always show an im¬ 
mediate increase of revenue, which will be realized 
perhaps fifty years hence, when the crop on which 
care is now being given becomes ripe. In Burma, 
however, there has been no difficulty in obtaining 
funds for necessary reforms in re-organizing estab¬ 
lishments or for works of improvement. 

The Inspectors-General attached to the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be the advisers of that 
Government as is the Inspector-General of 
Forests at present. There is no tendency in 
Burma towards • the acquisition of administrative 
authority by the Inspector-General of Forests, or 
towards weakening the control of the Local Govern¬ 
ment over the Forest Department. It is possible 
that, on occasions when an Inspector-General at¬ 
tached to the Government of India holds views 
contrary to those .put forward by a Local Govern¬ 
ment his advice would tend to reduce the influence 
of the advice and recommendations made by the 
Local Government to the Government of India. 
But it appears necessary for the Government of 
India to have the benefit of experience gained 
in various provinces, and the Inspectors-General 
attached to the Government of India perform very 
useful functions in this respect. 

The same Tesult would not be gained by 
periodical conferences between Hoads of provincial 
Departments. It would probably be very incon¬ 
venient to hold such meetings, which would take 
officers away from their work for inconveniently 
lengthy periods. Questions are daily coming for¬ 
ward for settlement which could hardly be post¬ 
poned until the Government of India was in pos¬ 
session of the opinion of the, perhaps annual, 
meeting of Heads of Departments. 

The initiative in administrative reforms iB due 
sometimes to the Government of India, sometimes 
to Local Governments. In Burma, during my ex¬ 
perience, the credit seems to be equally divided ; 
the chief reforms of late have been the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new English Forest School at Pyinmana, 
and the reorganization of the entire staff of the 
Forest Department. The former is due to the 
Government of India, the latter to the Local 
Government. It appears desirable to allow Local 
Governments to develop their administration as 
much as possible cm their own lines, reforms in 
other provinces being brought to their notice by 
the Government of India. 

I would not greatly curtail the present privi¬ 
leges of appeal whether to Local Governments or 
to the Government of India, which are highly 
valued. I would, however, place the salary, below 
which appeals to the Government of India from 
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an order passed on appeal by the Local Govern¬ 
ment may be withheld, at Rs. 250 instead of 
Rs. 100. There will, when the reorganization 
comes into force, bo a large number of rangers and 
clerks on salaries exceeding Rs. 100 whose dis¬ 
missal will lie with the Chief Conservator of 
Forests. Appeals should lie to the Local Govern¬ 
ment, but not to the Government of India. 

Schemes dealing with the reorganization of the 
whole forest staff, imperial, provincial, clerical and 
subordinate, have lately been drawn up, and when 
these are fully worked up to, no further large 
increase of staff will be necessary for, say, 10 years 
to oome. At present the areas of forest divisions 
are far too large. For instance, the Mandalay 
forest division contains 1,513 square miles of re¬ 
served forest and 9,312 square miles of unclassed 
forest. 

In the Forest Department Executive Officers 
have the fullest opportunities of personal contact 
with the people, and usually have an excellent 
knowledge of the language. 

I do not think the demand for returns or infor¬ 
mation by the Local Government has increased of 
late years. 

At present the Chief Conservator of Forests is 
called upon to write a roview of the annual Admin¬ 
istration Report, and this is afterwards reviewed 
by tho Local Government. The two reviews appear 
unnecessary and I would have but one review 
giving the orders of the Local Government, in the 
preparation of which the Chief Conservator of 
Forests would render assistance. 

13169. Do you prepare your own budget for 
Burma?—Yes; the four Conservators prepare a 
budget for each circle; they come up to me and I 
put them in one budget. 

13170. Do you get many alterations made in 
your budget?—Yes; sometimes considerable altera¬ 
tions ; generally reductions in expenditure. 

13171. On the whole are the alterations which 
they make in your proposed expenditure judicious 
or are they merely arbitrary?—The reductions are 
basod to a great extent on actuals, and in my 
experience they have not caused inconvenience. 
We have generally found the money which is 
grantod sufficient. Of course we are always able 
to apply for an extra grant; as the year goes on, 
if we find that what has been allowed is not suf¬ 
ficient and can show proper cause, we can get an 
extra grant. 

13172 Are tho relations of the Conservators who 
are under you, with the Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners, all that can be desired ?—I think 
in Burma they are quite satisfactory; in my ex¬ 
perience we have had no friction at all. 

13173. Is the control exercised by the Deputy 
Commissioners over the forest officers reasonable? 
—Of course friction does arise sometimes; you 
could hardly expect it to be otherwise, because the 
interests aro so conflicting that occasionally there 
must be friction ; but on the whole the relations 
have worked very well—no complaints have come 
up. 

13174. As regards the recommendation contained 
in your proposed delegation of powers under 
Article 109 of the Forest Code, you suggest that 
the Local Government should now sanction up to 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 2,000; will you ex¬ 
plain those figures ?—These amounts are for dif¬ 
ferent purposes, and they have always been dis¬ 
tinguished by the Government of India. For cer¬ 
tain purposes they give bigger grants than they 
give for others. For instance, the higher pow'er 
is given for the construction of large works of 
public utility, such as railways and tramways. 

13175. In that respect—large works of public 
utility—you have license up to Rs. 25,000?—Yes, 
the Local Government has that license. I ask that 
tho Chiof Conservator may have it. 

13176. Now with regard to Rs. 5,000?—That is 
for village communities, public bodies, departments 
of Government, or sections of the community in 
their collective capacity. 


13177. You want to give them power up to 
Rs. 5,000?—Yes; for grass, timber, bamboos, and 
various things of that sort. 

13178. Then with regard to the Rs. 2,000?— 
That is in other cases. Those three headings have 
always been distinguished in that way. Originally 
the Local Government itself could only grant up 
to Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 1,000 respectively. 

13179. Does the same thing apply to Article 
113? I see that an elephant cannot die officially with¬ 
out tho Local Government’s sanction?—No ; he can¬ 
not be written off the books; every time one of our 
elephants dies we have to roport to the Local 
Government, and get sanction to his death. 

13180. You say that the Forest Department are 
pressed to show that tho expenditure which they 
ask to incur will show quick profits; is there any 
official interpretation of quick profits?—When we 
ask for such things as a reorganization of estab¬ 
lishments for instance, we aro always expected to 
show that it will result in increased revenue, and 
of course, the quicker it can be expected to do 
so, the more likely we are to get our money. For 
instance, we have just carried through a large 
reorganization of the Forost Department in 
Burma; every Conservator was written to, and 
asked to show whether he could show an improved 
revenue owing to this establishment; finally, when 
we wrote up to India, we had to include a para¬ 
graph saying that wo really oould not forecast the 
revenue; but it all gave a great deal of work, and 
it did not come to much. 

13181. You approve of the appointment of the 
Inspector-General of Forests?—Certainly, I do. 

13182. Has he been in Burma lately?—The pre¬ 
sent Inspector-General was three or four years in 
Burma just before he obtained his appointment; 
he has not been here since. 

13183. What have you heard of him officially in 
tho course of the last three or four years?—I have 
frequent correspondence, more particularly about 
technical matters like forest working-plans and so 
on, and demi-officially I ask his advice. 

13184. So that you get advice from him oven if 
he does not visit you?—Yes. Every time we make 
a working-plan for our forests it is an old-standing 
rule that we have to send it up to the Inspector- 
General, and he forwards it rvith his opinion to 
the Local Government. I think that is now un¬ 
necessary ; Burma might be allowed to sanction 
its own working-plans for its own forests. 

13185. Is it the Inspector-General who has 
forced this upon you, or did he simply inherit a 
more or less evil tradition?—The latter. Now 
that they have appointed a Chief Conservator, he 
is quite capable of passing these working-plans 
without going to the 'Government of India at all. 

13186. What would the working-plan of a forest 
or enclosure represent in the way of correspond¬ 
ence?—It generally runs to about 20 or 30 printed 
pages and a lot of appendices. 

13187. What area would it refer to?—It covers 
perhaps from 150 to 300 square miles; that is an 
ordinary working-plan. 

13188. Suppose you sent up an ordinary work¬ 
ing plan of a forest, would that entail the enforced 
inclusion of land in the forest?—No, that is purely 
a matter for the forest settlement; this is quite a 
different thing. It is simply the treatment of 
land which is already under departmental control. 

13189. Then you wish for a certain freedom in 
regard to entering into contracts up to Rs. 50,000? 
—Yes, our powers in that respeot are too limited. 

13190. You want freedom for Conservators to 
execute contracts up to Rs. 20,000, Divisional 
Officers up to Rs. 10,000, and Sub-Divisional 
Officers up to Rs 200?—Yes; they are continually 
entering into arrangements -for forest produce. 
All these things result in increased revenue, and 
it seems quite unnecessary to bind them down so 
strictly. 

13191. You say you have to write a review of the 
annual Administration Report and this in its turn 
is afterwards reviewed by the Local Government; 
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you think that this duplication of work is unneces¬ 
sary, and you would like simply one review, giving 
the orders of the Local Government, in the pre¬ 
paration of which you, as Chief Conservator, would 
take a prominent part. Would that save the 
time of yourself and your subordinates?—It would 
not save my subordinates; it would practically 
save myself and the Government; at present we 
both have to do it. 

13192. (Mr. Meyer.) The appointment that you 
now hold, that of Chief Conservator, is a new 
appointment?—Yes. I am the first incumbent. 

13193. Speaking generally, how has that ap¬ 
pointment affected the position of Conservators; 
has it taken away powers that they used to exer¬ 
cise?—No; they retain all the powers they had 
before. 

13194. They are no longer in direct contact with 
the local Government?—Yes, they are; they 
address the local Government just the same, ex¬ 
cept on technical matters. 

13195. Before you were appointed Chief Con¬ 
servator, there were four Conservators, each in 
direct communication with the Local Government? 
—Yes. 

13196. Does that go on still in regard to admin¬ 
istrative matters, but not in regard to technical 
matters?—That is so. 

13197. Consequently as regards these matters in 
the Forest Code, the spending of money and the 
making of grants and so on, the Conservator re¬ 
mains just as he was before?—Yes. 

13198. Whereas you have no special powers at 
present?—Yes ; I have also special powers. I have 
got all the powers of the Conservators and certain 
extended powers. 

13199. How does the Commissioner come in in 
regard to forests ; has he anything specially to say ? 
—Yes, he has got a good deal to say, mostly in the 
matter of the reservation of land for forest purposes. 
Whenever a forest reservation is proposed the 
divisional forest officer proposes it ; that goes to 
the Conservator ; he sends it to the Commissioner ; 
the Commissioner writes his views, and sends it 
on to the Local Government. 

13200. Are not your forests in Burma different 
from those in other parts of India ; they are all 
more or less on t'he hills in a Ting fence?—No. 
Some are scattered among the cultivated areas. 

13201. Have the Revenue Officers no say with 
regard to these ?—Yes, they have got full say ; the 
forest officer is the assistant of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and he has to work with him, and under 
him. 

13202. And he has to take his orders in such 
matters as grazing rights and so on ?—Yes, exactly 
the same. 

13203. Have you noticed any special difference in 
forest administration here as compared with that 
in Northern India where you have served?—Forest 
matters in Burma of course are on a very much 
larger scale, and there is not the same trouble 
about petty offences ; there is also a greater 
liberality in the matter of giving forest produce to 
the villagers. Generally, Burma is really much 
more behind-hand from a forest point of view than 
India. 

13204. Perhaps you are more generous from the 
people’s point of view?—What I mean is that the 
pressure on the population in Burma does not in¬ 
volve that drain upon the forest that it does in 
India. 

13205. From the point of view of departmental 
restrictions, is there much difference in regard to 
red tape between the two?—I cannot really say that 
there is ; it is much the same ; there are the same 
codes and the same rules. They are both governed 
by the Indian Forest Code. 

13206. Is there not a very great deal of centrali¬ 
zation in that Forest Code?—There is indeed. 

13207. Who drew it up ?—I think it is the growth 
of many many years ; I cannot say who drew it up 
originally. 


13208. Was there not a revision of the Forest 
Code lately in the direction of giving larger power 
to local authorities?—That is so; there have been 
a great many larger powers given, but I think they 
might go a good deal further in the same direction. 

13209. Speaking generally, are Local Govern¬ 
ments far too much tied up by the Forest Code?— 
I think so. 

13210. Far more so than they are under the Civil 
Service Regulations for instance ?—Yes ; there they 
have greater power. 

13211. Does the Forest Code apply to all pro¬ 
vinces?—To all except the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. 

13212. Have Madras and Bombay greater latitude 
than the other provinces in regard to these matters? 
—I cannot say. 

13213. You say that there is a considerable dif¬ 
ference lately as to the sanction to the entertain¬ 
ment of staff?—That sanction has only just been 
given us by the Secretary of State ; we shall work 
up to it as soon as we can. 

13214. Is there anything in the Forest Aot that 
you consider capable of amendment in the way 
of decentralization?—I cannot say that I know of 
anything. 

13215. Is it wise that every question of dis¬ 
afforestation should go to Government?—I think so. 

13216. Though it may be only a matter involving 
a few acres—a mere matter of rectification of 
boundary?—You might have a limit. Applications 
to India as to very small areas are certainly rather 
unnecessary ; there would be no harm in giving us 
powers in these matters, but anything over, say, 
20 square miles I would send up to the Government 
of India. 

13217. Apart from that, there is nothing you can 
tell us in the Forest Act in which you would like 
to have larger liberty than the law now allows to 
Local Governments?—-No, I do not know of any¬ 
thing. 

13218. ( Sir Hteyning Edgcrley.) Do the Deputy 
Conservators and Assistant Conservators belong to 
Burma?—They do, and yet they are liable to be 
transferred. 

13219. Is not the Imperial Service oil a Govern¬ 
ment of India list?—It is on a provincial list. The 
Conservators are on an Imperial list. 

13220. And does the liability to transfer arise 
when the time for promotion comes ?—In the case 
of Conservators always. 

13221. Is there a liability to be transferred 
before?—Yes. It is not very frequent ; officers are 
not very frequently transferred, but still they are 
liable to be transferred in any grade. 

13222. Are the Extra Assistant and Extra Deputy 
Conservators also purely Burmans?—No. They are 
also liable to be transferred ; they are not very 
often moved, but they are transferred. We call 
for candidates ; we have so many vacancies that we 
have to try to fill them up. 

13223. But can any Deputy or Extra Deputy 
Conservator be taken by order and sent away t<| 
another province?—Yes. It would be between the 
Local Governments concerned. 

13224. The man would not have to volunteer ; 
he could be sent?—I think so, certainly. 

13225. Would (hat go to the Government of 
India ?—No. 

13226. What is the sphere of the Government of 
India in the matter of appointments in the Forest 
Department here?—The Imperial Service is re¬ 
cruited from England, and they are all appointed 
by the Secretary of State. The provincial men are 
appointed by their Local Governments. The 
Government of India only appoints Conservators 
from the Government of India list. 

13227. Are Deputy Conservators local ?—They are 
local, and yet liable to transfer. For instance, I 
was Deputy Conservator in the United Provinces 
for 10 years ; then I was taken away and transferred 
to the office of the Inspector-General in Simla. 
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Deputy Conservators do not necessarily remain on 
the provincial list. 

13228. When you were taken away, was that in 
the same way that the Government of India recruits 
the office from all provinces? For instance, just as 
they have a Secretary from Madras, they ask for 
a particular officer, and he is lent?—Yes. 

13229. But the Conservators are actually on a 
Government of India list?—They are on a general 
list of forest officers. Once a Conservator, you are 
at the orders of the Government of India. 

13230. Cannot the Local Government appoint a 
Conservator or transfer him?—No; except within 
the province. 

13231. Does the Local Government ask for the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, or is he somebody 
whom the Government of India chooses to send?— 
There are only two Chief Conservators, one here 
and one in the Central Provinces. The Government 
of India would never appoint a Chief Conservator, 
I should think, against the advice of the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor. 

13232. But I presume that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma before he arrived here knew 
nothing about you ?—Yes, he did. I had been in 
the province two years. 

13233. But it is possible that you might not have 
been in the province, in which case, it would amount 
to the Government of India saying, we propose to 
send so and so to you ?—Yes ; they can do that; I 
do not think they would. 

13234. I suppose relatively you have got a 
numerically strong department in Burma? Prob¬ 
ably much stronger than in Bombay for instance? 
—Yes. I do not quite know what the Bombay 
staff is, but I fancy that ours is a good deal 
stronger. 

13235. Is it sufficiently strong to form a Pro¬ 
vincial Service of itself, apart from India alto¬ 
gether?—It is strong enough for it certainly. 

13236. You say the divisional forest officer pre¬ 
pares the forest settlements here?—No. He 
proposes the area that he thinks should be 
reserved ; then there is a Forest Settlement Officer 
appointed, who is generally a Civilian. 

13237. And it goes up through the scale?—Yes. 
It goes to the Local Government, not to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

13238. You say that references on forest matters 
might go up to the Local Government, and you 
mention various concessions ; do they start with 
the divisional forest officer?—No ; the concessions 
are generally given on the applications of firms of 
merchants to the Local Government. They are sent 
down for report. 

13239. Does that go before the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner in any way?—It might; it would certainly 
go before him before any big concession was 
granted ; the local Deputy Commissioner would be 
sure to be consulted. 

13240. Then as to working-plans ; the Inspector- 
General of Forests sees the working-plans before 
the Local Government sees them ?—Yes. They do 
pot go to the Government of India. 

13241. Is there any tendency to regard the 
Inspector-General of Forests as the Head of the 
Department?—I do not think so at all in Burma. 
He exercises no control except in the matter of 
working-plans, where he comes in before the Local 
Government finally passes the order. 

13242. Where do your Conservators have their 
headquarters ? — Two in Rangoon and two in 
Maymyo. 

13243. Are there important forests in each of the 
eight Commissioners’ divisions?—I should say so 
certainly. 

13244. Will the new scheme that you are working 
up to give you more Conservators than you have 
at present?—We have not applied for any more 
at present, but as soon as we have got that scheme, 
we shall want more. 

13245. Is it a good thing that these Conservators 
should live at Rangoon and Maymyo instead of 


being within their own circles?—I think that the 
headquarters of the Tenasserim circle are wrongly 
placed at Rangoon. The Commissioner of Tenas¬ 
serim lives at Moulmein. I rather think the Con¬ 
servator should live there too. 

13246. There are only four Conservators, whereas 
there are eight Commissioners ; would it not be 
well to give the Commissioners the advantage of 
being able to confer with experts, when questions 
go up to them ?—Conservators are on tour for seven 
or eight months in the year. If it can be managed, 
I think it very imjKjrt-ant that they should have 
healthy headquarters in which to refresh ; when 
they are freshened up they are good for another 
long season. After all, it is only a few hours’ 
railway journey from Mandalay to Maymyo, and 
they can meet at any time. 

13247. Is it advisable to have two Conservators 
in the same place ?—Yes, I think it is a distinct 
advantage ; they are able to discuss matters to¬ 
gether. 

13248. Under this system of an Imperial list of 
Conservators it is quite possible that your Conserva¬ 
tor's do not know Burmese at all ?—That is true. 

13249. Is that not a great disadvantage?—Not so 
much as you might think, because all their work 
is in English. Their work does not take them into 
communication with the people very much ; their 
work lies with the divisional forest officers and with 
the Local Government. Of course it would be pre¬ 
ferable if they oould talk Burmese, but I do not 
think it is really very prejudicial to their work. 

13250. Would it facilitate work at all if various 
matters which the Conservators now send to the 
Local Government were entrusted to the Commis¬ 
sioners?—I think it would 'be a good thing. It 
would quicken work. 

13251. Would it be a good thing if you were made 
Chief Conservator and Secretary to Government for 
Forests, borrowing the analogy from the Chief 
Engineer and Secretary?—I really do Secretary’s 
work as a matter of fact ; but in that case, they 
would want me to do all the forest work that came 
up to Government, and that would keep me at 
headquarters nearly all the year round ; that was 
the reason they did not make the Chief Conservator 
Secretary. The Chief Conservator ought to tour 
about as much as he can. 

13252. With regard to appeals, you suggest that 
the limit of appeals to the Government of India 
may be withdrawn so that nobody under Rs. 250 
may appeal. Is there any particular reason for 
the Rs. 250 figure?—The reason is that it marks 
the line between the Subordinate and the Provincial 
Services. 

13253. Your Extra Assistants get what pay?— 
Rs. 250 ; they get Rs. 200 at present and they are 
going to get Rs. 250. 

13254. (Mr. Butt.) What is “unclassed forest” ? 
—The unclassed forest is what they oall land at 
the disposal of the Government ; it is not reserved 
forest. It is waste land that Government can prac¬ 
tically do whait it likes with ; it lets it out on lease. 

13255. Is it under the control of the Forest 
Department or under the control of the Revenue 
Department? — There is rather a mixed control. 
The trees and forest produce are under the control 
of the forest officer and he has to look after forest 
fences nr anything of that sort ; he can also dis¬ 
pose of the forest produce ; that is about all he 
can do ; the Government can give grants and so on. 

13256. Can the Deputy Commissioner grant leases 
of such lands to private cultivators, or to other 
people?—Yes. 

13257. After a lease is granted does the Forest 
Department still claim the forest produce of the 
land?—It depends on the terms of the lease ; they 
arrange that when they are giving the grant. 

132(58. Does this kind of dual control lead to any 
inconvenience in working ?—No ; it works quite 
smoothly. 

13259. Have the people any sort of grazing rights 
over those lands which are near villages? — 
Certainly ; all their grazing rights have been 
recorded at the settlement. 
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13260. Do they pay anything for those grazing 
rights?—Not as a rule, they are nearly always free. 

13261. How many forest circles are there in this 
province?—Four, each under a Conservator. Each 
circle contains a number of divisions, and each 
division a number of .sub-divisions. The lowest 
charge is a beat in charge of a forest guard on 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 14 a month. 

13262. Are there any complaints against these 
forest guards?—Yes, they are not a good class. 

13263. Have you any plan for improving them ?— 
The only plan I can think of is to raise their pay 
a little, and to be careful who is appointed. 

13264. And to bring them a little more under 
the control of superior officers?—That also is a 
great thing. At present our forest divisions are 
far too large, but when we get our increased staff 
which has just been sanctioned, that will be greatly 
improved. 

13265. (Chairman.) I understand that the Govern¬ 
ment of India can move your Conservators wherever 
they want to from the province. Does the pro¬ 
vincial Government also move Conservators? — 
Within the province, yes ; it is only in provinces 
where there is more than one circle that that can 
take place. 

13266. May it happen, that the moment the 
provincial Government has moved a Conservator 
from one circle to another and he has settled down, 


the Government of India may move him altogether y 

out of the province?—It may happen, but it very Beadon- 
rarely happens. ’ Bryant. . 

13267. Does a Conservator usually remain a con- ~ ' 
siderable length of time in his circle?—Yes, always. ec '' 

It is only in provinces where there is a Chief Con¬ 
servator that the Local Government has the power 
of transferring Conservators ; otherwise the Govern¬ 
ment of India remain supreme. 

13268. How long has a forest officer to be in this 
country before he can take leave?—He comes under 
the Civil Service Regulations ; he gets furlough 
after eight years. 

13269. Is that too long a period ?—Yes. He can 
take three months’ privilege leave after six years 
and also six months’ leave on urgent private affairs, 
but it is a long time to keep men out here. I would 
like to draw attention to the very inconvenient 
procedure about obtaining special maps ; they 
rarely cost more than 200 to 300 rupees, but if ever 
we want a special map, we have first to get an 
estimate from the Forest Survey Branch ; we have 
then to apply to the Inspector-General of Forests 
and get his sanction ; we have then to obtain the 
Local Government’s sanction, and when we have 
done that we have to order it from the Forest 
Survey Branch, and perhaps we get it in about 
eight or nine months’ time, if we are lucky. I 
would like to have power to order maps myself. 

(The icitness withdrew.) 


Mr. E. C. S. George, C.I.E., was called and examined. 


13270. (Chairman.) You are District Commis¬ 
sioner of the Ruby Mines District?—Yes. 

The first essential before delegating any further 
powers to Deputy Commissioners and Collectors is 
to relieve them of some of their present overbur- 
densome duties. This cannot be done by any very 
great delegation of their powers to Sub-Divisional 
Officers generally, because these officers vary con¬ 
siderably in capacity, and powers that might be 
safely entrusted to one might not work well in the 
hands of another. Also in questions relating to 
revenue (under section 21 of the Upper Burma 
Land and Revenue Regulation), and again in 
general local administration (under section 24 of 
the Burma Village Act of 70), there already exists 
the power to delegate some of the functions of the 
Collector and Deputy Commissioner, respectively, 
which can be exercised in the cases of specially 
competent Sub-Divisional Officers. 

Apart from this howeveT the District Officer 
requires immediate relief and it might be afforded 
in the following two ways : — 

(a) By improving the clerical staff. 

This can be effected by taking active action to 
ensure the future supply of men who have received 
some sort of definite preparation for their duties, 
which are of a special character, and by promoting 
the growth of this class by confining Government 
clerical posts (or at least confining the full benefits, 
emoluments and pensions of Government clerical 
posts) to those who qualify in special clerkship 
examinations. Shorthand should be encouraged by 
making it an optional subject and directing that 
those qualified in shorthand should obtain pre¬ 
ference in appointments to Government posts. Fur¬ 
ther means should be taken to maintain the effici¬ 
ency of the clerical staff by periodical examinations 
in their duties, and the District Officer should have 
power without further ado to dismiss, suspend or 
remove a clerk failing to qualify. As things are, 
once he gets into Government Service, the average 
clerk in Upper Burma rarely troubles to improve 
himself or keep abreast of new. rules, orders or 
manuals as they appear from time to time, and it 
takes so considerable an amount of time, trouble 
and correspondence to prove incompetency on paper 
qualifying for dismissal in any special case that 
with so much other pressing matter in hand District 
Officers are driven to exercise too great an amount 
of toleration. 

(b) By appointing at the headquarters of each 

district a qualified Headquarters Assist¬ 
ant to take the mass of burdensome, 


purely routine work off the Deputy Mr. E. C. 8. 
Commissioner’s shoulders and thus give George. 

the latter time to go round and learn - 

his people personally and have leisure 16 Dec ., 1907. 
to consider broad general questions in- ' 

Stead of being rushed to death with the 
necessity of certifying to all sorts of 
petty details and attending to corre¬ 
spondence which is of no permanent 
value. The District Officer would of 
course continue to be responsible for, 
and would have to personally attend to, 
the verification of the cash and stamp 
balances. Were District Officers thus 
relievod, there does not seem to be any 
absolute necessity for maintaining Com¬ 
missioners of divisions- If the Secre¬ 
tariat were strengthened or a Board be 
formed, it would probably reduce corre¬ 
spondence and work for the District 
Officers to communicate therewith 
direot. But any such reform would 
have to be preceded by a radical change 
in the method of appointment of Dis¬ 
trict Officers. Seniority alone should 
carry no claim to be put in charge of a 
district. Selection should be the rule, 
accompanied by a ruthless exercise of 
the powers of reverting officers who 
prove inefficient. Moreover, while 
judicial and executive functions are 
still undivorced in Upper Burma, it 
seems difficult to suggest any plan to 
fill the place of the Commissioners in 
the exercise of their functions as 
Judicial Officers. 

I do not think the time is ripe in Upper Burma 
for the establishment of Advisory Councils. I 
would pave the way for interesting the people in 
local administration by the issue of a general 
direction to District Officers to collect the chief 
men of the various communities from time to time 
in a general sort of informal conference on local 
matters. I have adopted this course in the Ruby 
Mines District, and found it useful. Fancied 
grievances are ventilated and the intentions and 
methods of Government explained. The Burmese 
as a rule are diffident and disinclined to speak in 
public, but under the example of the more con¬ 
fident Chinaman and the voluble native of India 
they are getting to know that in inviting their 
confidence the District Officer is not concealing 
sinister designs against them. But it will take a 
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long time before the local people learn to speak 
fully except in circumstances of secrecy and in 
strict confidence. Therefore, -beyond recommend¬ 
ing these informal conferences as a sort of pre¬ 
liminary training, I would deprecate further 
action. The mere nomination of a man now as a 
councillor would forthwith close his mouth. At 
present the Deputy Commissioner can, and does, 
see a man privately and sometimes learns the 
truth and the trend of popular opinion through 
him, but only in confidence and no one knows who 
has been consulted. A publicly appointed coun¬ 
cillor would feel he was a marked man made 
responsible for all actions of the officials, whether 
in pursuance of his advice or not, and would never 
give a definite opinion. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner would in such circumstances have to forego 
the advantage he has at present of consulting the 
best men privately, or would have to select for the 
Advisory Councils men of less standing and 
character. 

13271. You say that in questions relating to 
revenue and in general local administration there 
exists power to delegate some of the functions of 
the Collector and Deputy Commissioner to speci¬ 
ally competent subordinate officers. Have those 
powers ever been delegated P—Occasionally ; for in¬ 
stance, the Sub-Divisional Officer of the Myitkyina 
District was appointed Collector to acquire certain 
lands which were wanted by Government. 

13272. But as a rule have those powers been 
delegated?—As a rule, they are not. 

13273. You complain of the poorness of the 
clerical staff ?—Yes; our clerical staff is wretched 
here, and there is oonstant correspondence that 
could be got rid of if we had competent clerks, and 
could leave them to see that the returns were 
correct instead of having one’s self practically to 
wade through everything that one’s clerk does. 
There is not a single clerk in Upper Burma that 
I know of who can draft a letter in a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner's office. I practically have to write 
everything myself in draft; there is not a clerk that 
I know who can write to dictation, except perhaps 
the head clerk, and you cannot take him away 
from his work. 

13274. You ask for power to dismiss or suspend 
or remove a clerk who fails to qualify in certain 
clerical tests that you suggest P Would you make that 
an absolute power of dismissal?—I should think 
so ; if a man does not qualify for these examina¬ 
tions he ought to be made to feel his inefficiency; 
at present they will not take my word about him. 

13275. Who will not take your word?—The 
Government will not take my word that a clerk is 
inefficient unless I put down the exact instances 
of inefficiency in black and white; of course, I have 
not time to do that; a clerk may make you wait 
half an hour when you ask him to pick out a cer¬ 
tain paper from a bundle of papers; after waiting 
half an hour I should have to make a careful note 
of the date and the hour and the exact incident, 
and I should have to give many instances in black 
and white in that way to support my statement 
that the man was inefficient. 

13276. You ask for a qualified headquarter’s 
Assistant; would he be in the Provincial Service? 
—That would vary according to the district and 
the importance of the duties. At present when 
the Deputy Commissioner goes away on tour there 
is nobody practically to represent him at head¬ 
quarters unless the Sub-Divisional Officer attends, 
not to his own work, but to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s work. 

13277. Practically what you want is an increase 
in the Imperial Service?—Yes. 

13278. You think that if these Assistants were 
added to the Deputy Commissioners, you could 
abolish the Commissioners of divisions?—The 
Deputy Commissioner, who would be a rather 
superior Officer, would have more time to attend 
to his proper duties of general administration, in¬ 
stead of being worried with details. In Upper 
Burma you are obliged to have Commissioners, 
because you want a certain amount of supervision 


over the various Deputy Commissioners to see that 
they do not go wrong; but assuming that the . 
Deputy Commissioners were all more or less of an 
average ability and expressly chosen, there would 
not be the same necessity for such personal super¬ 
vision as is at present exercised. Further, pos¬ 
sibly, the Commissioners, when they come together 
on a Board, would find themselves aided by being 
able to discuss matters with each other, instead of 
each Commissioner being in a sort of water-tigfht 
compartment by himself and not having the advan¬ 
tage of consulting other Commissioners. 

13279. You would like to raise the position of 
Deputy Commissioners, to bring in Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, to abolish Commissioners of Divisions, 
and to establish a sort of Board of Commissioners? 
—Yes; I do not say that that is possible in Upper 
Burma, but that is what I would like to see. 

13280. Is seniority the only ground of promotion 
at the present moment?—I have not been in the 
Secretariat and am not aware of the working of 
the Appointment Department, but ordinarily a 
man gets to the top of the grade of Assistant 
Commissioners, and then he goes to the charge of a 
district. 

13281. If there was a ruthless exercise of the 
power of selection, would a good many of the men 
now appointed disappear?—It is rather invidious 
to say so at present, but there have been one or 
two cases in the past where selection was required. 

13282. You say that the time is not ripe in 
Upper Burma for the establishment of Advisory 
Councils, but at the same time you would like to 
see a certain number of the chief men of the dis¬ 
trict brought into touch with the District Officers? 
—Yes; I have found that works to advantage 
in the Ruby Mines district, where we have got a 
composite population. 

13283. Are there quite sufficient men in most 
of the districts of Upper Burma to enable you to 
get such an informal Council ?—I think so; it 
need not be very large, the great thing is for them 
to get together more or less in public. 

13284. You suggest that the calling together of 
a certain number of men in public might cause 
them to feel that they were marked and made 
responsible for the action of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ?—Ait present I simply issue a general notice 
that I am going to see any one who likes to come 
on a certain day; as a rule all the headmen turn 
up, and anyone else who likes comes in; we ask 
them if they have anything to say, and whatever 
they say is listened to before everyone. At pre¬ 
sent, of course, you do not hear everything in that 
way; you do not hear anything that is going 
seriously wrong in that way, but you get a general 
idea of the trend of opinion. The Burmans 
naturally will not say anything very much at 
present. They are frightened; they are a bit 
backward. There is always that feeling that 
Government have got some sinister design; if you 
ask a man’s opinion he thinks you are getting at 
him in some way. 

13285. If instead of this informal conference 
which you suggest, half a dozen of the chief men 
in your Ruby Mines district were appointed for¬ 
mally as an Advisory Council, you to explain to 
them, and they, after your explanations, to hand 
on to the people of the locality the orders of 
Government, would the people still, generally 
speaking, have an idea that Government had 
sinister motives?—I think these six men would feel 
that they were in a somewhat invidious position; 
not that the people at large would, but the men 
who were regularly chosen, and who would there¬ 
fore go up each time. At present my Council, 
if I may call it so, varies; they are not the same 
each time; everyone practically hears what is 
going on; but if I had six or eight men specially 
chosen, those men would feel that the rest of the 
population was looking at what they were doing, 
and that if anything went wrong they would be 
blamed. 

13286. You think therefore that the disadvan¬ 
tage attaching to such a proposal would not out¬ 
weigh any considerations of honour which might 
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be attached to selection to such a Council?—Not 
at present certainly. 

13287. (Mr. Butt.) You say that seniority alone 
should carry no claim to district appointments, 
and that selection should be the rule. Do you 
think different superior officers have the same 
opinion of the different District Officers under 
them ?—No ; but the selection should be done by 
the Local Government under the advice of two or 
three experienced officers of the Secretariat. 

13288. If the Lieutenant-Governor alone has the 
power of promoting Civilians, may it not some¬ 
times lead to mistakes and sometimes to wrong 
selections?—Y T es; you have the possibility of error 
wherever there is a question of selection ; I admit 
that. 

13289. Would it be a safer rule to go by 
seniority, passing over those men who are unfit?— 
That is the whole point; sometimes they do not 
pass over men who are unfit. That would be what 
I call selection. 

13290. As rogards your proposed periodical 
examinations for clerks; should they be held by 
the District Officers ?—No; the District Officers- 
would vary in their estimate of what should be 
the qualifications; I would have the examinations 
by Central Boards, sotting one set of papers for 
all Upper .Burma, and the same examiners should 
give marks, so that there would bo no question 
about partiality. 

13291. Would you subject all clerks after 10 or 
15 or 20 years’ service bo these examinations?—I 
am not prepared to say continuously, but u,p to a 
certain limit, say, the first eight or 10 years, until 
they get perhaps over a certain grade ; having got 
to that grade, tihey might be trusted to keep going 
without pressure. 

13292. Would the examination really test, the 
merits of the clerks?—No, it is not a test of 
ability ; it is a test >n tiheir special duties ; it 
would be a test whether the man had learnt his 
manuals ; if a clerk does not know his manuals he 
is no use in his office ; there are many who do not 
know them. 

13293. How would it test whether a clerk was 
prompt and attentive?—If they knew their 
manuals they would know the necessity for that. 
If they knew how a record-room was arranged, 
that would bo something ; at present they do not ; 
they will not read their manuals and find out. It 
would be a test that they were keeping up with 
their duties. 

13291. You do not think it would be felt as a 
hardship for a man, who has worked eight years, 
to be rejected, because he failed in one particular 
examination ?—You would have to consider special 
cases ; the Collector should have the power to con¬ 
sider such cases. If a man had satisfactorily done 
seven years’ work, and on the eighth year lie failed 
to get marks sufficient to pass the examination, I 
do not think the Deputy Commissioner should be 
bound to dismiss him. At present, if I have an 
indifferent clerk, and I want to write up and say 
this man is no good, I have to send in special 
complaints with all the items ; everything has to 
be put down in writing before anything can be 
done ; and then it looks nothing on paper, unless 
you have a couple of hundred or so of those 
special cases. It is rather difficult to say that a 
clerk is generally incompetent. It takes too 
much time to do that. But if you know a clerk 
was generally incompetent, and an examination 
came on, and he got only 20 per cent, of the marks 
it would he not unreasonable to say, “You must 
be incompetent; you have only got 20 per cent, of 
the marks, and I dismiss you.” 

13295. Would not that plan be cumbrous?—The 
right plan is to give the Deputy Commissioner 
power, just as the manager of a commercial business 
would be given power, over his clerks ; he should 
have power to say, “ This subordinate is a useless 
man and I will get rid of him.” 

13290. It will not do away with the sense of 
security which at .present every Government officer 
enjoys?—No ; because dismissal can always be 


checked ; I do not propose to limit the right of 
appeal ; let everyone appeal as much as he likes. 

13297. Are men of a higher class than you get at 
present in the offices to be got in Burma?—Not at 
present; you would have to give them time to 
work up to this ; if the Government Said, “ Twenty 
years hence this is what we are going to do,” then 
I assume that classes or schools would spring up 
to teach the Burmans. 

13298. That would probably be the case even 
without the device you suggest?—To a certain 
extent, but we are not training them towards 
special clerkship duties, but only in general edu¬ 
cation. 

13299. Take the subjects which you enumerate ; 
how would you propose that an ordinary man 
should get this training in those subjects; for 
instance, knowledge of office routine?—He can read 
up the manuals ; the office routine now is generally 
contained in one or two hand-books. 

13300. You think he can get it from books?—A 
fair amount, and he can also go as an apprentice 
clerk in a Collector's office for a time, or some¬ 
thing of that kind. 

13301. (Mr. Meyer.) What is the present pay of 
your clerks ?—The pay is not very great, it runs 
from about Bs. 30 to Rs. 100 ; if we ask them to 
have special qualifications, I take it, we should 
have to raise the pay 50 per cent. 

13302. Can you not get good men for Rs. 100-150 ? 
—We could, if there was anyone to train them ; 
they have only to pass the ordinary seventh st-an- 
daixl ; and a man is then supposed to be competent 
to become a clerk. I think that is a fair standard 
of general intelligence, but not intelligence specially 
adapted for clerk's duties. 

13303. Will it be possible to get Indian clerks?— 
It is a question of individuals ; as a rule, I prefer 
Burmans. 

13304. You prefer inefficient Burmans to efficient 
Indians?—-I prefer Burmans chiefly for the reason 
that a good deal of my work is in Burmese. 

13305. But an Indian clerk could draft English 
letters for you ?—Yes ; he probably might. 

13306. Y'ou spoke of the desirability of having 
special assistants or personal assistants to the 
Deputy Commissioner. Are they not already 
entertained in several districts ; is there not a 
special headquarters officer?—I do not know of any 
in Upper Burma, except perhaps in Mandalay ; 
there are men who are called Headquarter Magis¬ 
trates ; I had one at Myitkyina, but he had 
nothing to do with my office. 

13307, Have you no one to aid you with routine 
work?—I have no special men. What happens 
now is, the Sub-Divisional Officer takes my place 
when I am away, and that prejudices his own 
work. 

13308. Might you not relieve the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner by getting rid of judicial work, say?— 
Yes ; if we could get rid of that, there would be a 
certain measure of relief. 

13309. That has already been done in Lower 
Burma ?—-Yes, in certain places. 

13310. And magisterial work?—We have to do 
magisterial work, too. There is a good deal of 
magisterial work, particularly in supervising these 
Burman Magistrates. They take some time to get 
into our ways, and their procedure and methods 
are rather irregular. 

13311. Do you do appeal work from Second Class 
Magistrates ?—Yes. 

13312, Could not that be delegated to some First 
Class Magistrate?—Not at .present. 

13313. Could not a First Class Magistrate take 
appeals within his charge from Second and Third 
Class Magistrates in his sub-division?—You might 
got odd men to do it, but ordinarily speaking it 
would not do. We generally have Burmese Magis¬ 
trates, and I do not know of any Burmese Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate, who could be given powers 
of appeal. 
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13314. Have you Assistant Commissioners?—They 
are very rare. I have not had an Assistant Com¬ 
missioner belonging to the Commission under me 
for a very long time. 

13315. You speak of having here something like 
the Madras system. Is it possible for 37 districts 
to be run directly from headquarters?—I presume 
the Board would go round ; it would practically be 
a collection of Commissioners at one place instead 
of their being scattered at various centres. 

13316. You have had a good deal of experience of 
the village system. Might it be extended, by 
way of giving the village headman further powers, 
and that he might take petty civil and criminal 
cases?—Ho ; I do not think so at present. 

13317. Or that the village ciders might be more 
intimately associated with him than they are 
now?—No ; as a rule the headman calls them in 
according to custom ; I do not think that it would 
be of any advantage to put them down in orders or 
anywhere alse. 

1.3318. It. has been suggested that you might 
make the assessment upon the village as a whole 
and lot the villages distribute it amongst them¬ 
selves ; would you be in favour of (hat?—It is 
rather difficult, to answer. In certain parts of the 
country we have land settlements, and in others we 
have let the old thathameda system alone. In the 
Ruby Mines district, for instance, the place is not 
settled ; the system of settlement that was intro¬ 
duced into Meiktila when I was there seemed un¬ 
necessarily elaborate. T'he people did not under¬ 
stand these figures, and they were rather worried 
by it. They were not prepared for those accurate 
measurements. I would be in favour of a more 
rough and ready assessment. At present, a sur¬ 
veyor goes down and tells a man, “ You have got 
1'03 acres”; the man does no.t know what is 
meant by “ l - 03” ; the next year the surveyor goes 
down and says “You have got P69 acres”; that 
is equally not understood ; then the surveyor says 
to him “This year you have got to pay 3 rupees ” ; 
the man says “ Here is a rupee, let, me off the 
rest.” When I was last in Mandalay I saw two 


or three men from Meiktila, and they said that 
they did not understand this new system ; they 
would rather go back to the thathameda again. I 
think anything to simplify the present system would 
be better than leaving things as they are. I 
doubt whether it would be fair to assess the village 
as a whole, because that would be going back to 
the one bad feature of the thathameda system. 

13319. Do the villagers distribute the assessing 
sufficiently well ?—Perhaps not theoretically, I 
in practice it works out pretty well. 

13320. Why should not they be trusted under the 
system I have mentioned ?—I am afraid it would 
not do. 

13321. .Suppose the Government, finds that the 
circumstances of the dista-ict justify an increase of 
revenue ; might it not be simpler to increase the 
thathameda than to start a fresh land revenue 
assessment system?—I think the people would ap¬ 
preciate it more nowadays. 

13322. They would prefer the single tax?—Cer¬ 
tainly. They would prefer a tax which they under¬ 
stand ; if the thut/yis or the assessors get too 
oppressive, then you hear of it, at once. 

13323. As a matter of fact, there is no material 
injustice?—No ; the villagers look after that, them¬ 
selves ; Ihe whole thing works perfectly happily ; 
if anyone is dissatisfied, ho brings a petition. 

13324. Do you get petitions against the village 
assessment?—Yes. When you go round if a man 
thinks that, in a particular case he has been ex¬ 
cessively charged, he can apply to the township 
officer or the Deputy Commissioner or the Sub- 
Divisional Officer—anyone who goes round. Then 
the officer says, on inquiry, “ I consider this man 
is over-assessed and something must be taken off.” 
In some cases he can direct the whole village to be 
re-assessed. 

13325. Do you have many of such cases?—No ; 
not often. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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Rev. Father J. L. Lafon was called and examined. 


13326. (Chairman.) How long have you lived in 
the country ?—Fourteen years. 

13327. You have mixed with all classes?—Yes. 

13328. Would it be a wise, or possible, thing to 
associate some of the villagers with the village head¬ 
man in the government of the village for small 
affairs ?—It is very hard to do that, because the 
■Burmese are not accustomed to these things ; they 
are not accustomed to consider the intrinsic value of 
arguments ; they go more upon external arguments. 

1332b. Are the headmen really good men—are 
they honest?—There are some of course who are 


otherwise, but as a rule they go by money ; I will 
not say that they are not honest men, but they are 
much influenced generally by money ; it is the 
Burmese character which is the cause of it. 

13330. If you were to associate with the headman 
4 or 5 other prominent men in the villages, would 
they, too, be equally influenced ?—Yes, they will 
be influenced by the headman if he has any power. 

13331. It. will practically come back to the 
headman ?—Yes, practically. 

13332. Have you lived in towns as well as 
villages?—I have been most of my time in towns. 
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13333. Would it bo possible in towns to get to¬ 
gether a few men who would form their own com¬ 
mittee!—We have a Municipal Committee here in 
Mandalay. 

13334. But you have not in most towns?—No, 
and I do not think it is possible ; it is not possible 
to get a certain number of men who are capable of 
judging about the different questions which come 
up for discussion. 

13335. (Sir Frederic Ldy.) What is the opinion of 
the Burmese among whom you have mixed regard¬ 
ing the present system of Government? — They 
think it is pretty good, I think. 

13336. Do they compare it with the old system ? 
-—We have a good system of administration here in 
Upper Burma, better than the old probably. I 
should say generally that the people were satisfied 
with it. 

13337. Can you suggest any changes which would 
be congenial to ]H>pular sentiment?—There are some 
small points. The myooks or the Sub-Divisional 
Offi cers should be put in charge of revising the 
decisions or orders given by the headmen of vil¬ 
lages ; as it is now, any order or any fine imposed 
by the headman of the village can be revis<-d by 
the Deputy Commissioner only. Again, in the case 
of scarcity and failure of crops the power of re¬ 
mitting taxes should be facilitated and simplified ; 
at present the raiyats find themselves in 'great 
difficulties ; I know some cases where the people 
prefer to pay taxes, even when they are entitled 
to have remission, rather than go through all the 
different ways of the law. 

13338. Can you suggest how the machinery can 
be simplified?—The myook or Sub-Divisional Officer 
—those in direct contact with the people—ought to 
be able to grant remissions. 

13339. Is there anything else you would suggest? 
—Executive Officers should have more direct contact 
with the people ; • they seem to be overburdened 
with a great number of duties, and, if it was 
possible to reduce their duties, they -would know 
better the wants of the district which they adminis¬ 
ter. They are obliged to get their information now 
at second-hand ; the information may be correct 
in some instances, but it may be safely said in 
most cases that information is garbled and exag¬ 
gerated. The Commissioner should be entirely 
relieved of judicial work ; he would then have a 
better opportunity of being in touch with the 
people. Some Executive Officers possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the vernaculars, but a good many of 
them do not, and in these cases they have perforce 
to trust to clerks and interpreters, who supply 
more or less an imperfect translation. I have often 
had to see the Deputy Commissioners, and I have 
found that always they are extremely busy in the 
offices. 

13340. As a matter of fact, is the ordinary 
average cultivator able to obtain access to a British 
authority in his district ?—It is hard sometimes. 

13341. Do the villagers take any actual interest 
themselves in the village schools?—They have not 
come to that point yet in the villages ; they do not 
interest themselves much in education ; it is very 
hard to found schools in the villages because the 
parents will not send their children. 

13342. Then it would not be of much use trying 
to interest the villagers themselves in the manage¬ 
ment of a village school?—I do not think so. 

13343. You understand the European ideal, as 
well as we do ; the wish is to govern with the 
assistance of the people ; suppose we wished to 
introduce that ideal into Burma, could you make 
any suggestions as to how we should begin or 
where we should begin?—In the beginning. I think, 
there should not be administrative power given to 
t hese Councils. They should be advisory'"only at 
first. Advisory Councils can be tried. 

13344. Of what nature? — The Executive Officer 
would bo more able to select the proper people than 
the jK'ople themselves. 

13345. Mould you have a Council for each town¬ 
ship, or a Council for each district, or would you 
take a village?—It would be very hard in villages 
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to make any Council, but in the district of course 
it would be easier. 

13346. (Mr. Butt.) If the people have the right 
to go to the myook against a decision of the head¬ 
man, would that not lessen the authority of the 
headman?—It is for the redress of injustice. 

13347. Is injustice very often done in the villages 
by the headman?—Yes, I have seen it sometimes. 

13348. And the people would like to appeal but 
they have no ap]>eal?—If they want to appeal it is 
very hard ; the headman can fine up to Its. 5 ; if 
they want to appeal they have to go first to the 
myuok ; they must pay the stamps and also the cost 
of the petition ; the myook has to send it in to the 
Sub-Divisional Officer, and the Sub-Divisional Offi¬ 
cer sends it to the Deputy Commissioner ; it costs 
time and money. There should be an appeal at 
least to the Sub-Divisional Officer ; you might have 
some young myook who has not much experience. 

13349. Generally speaking, are the myooks as a 
class satisfactory?—I do not think so. 

13330. Have they got Sufficient educational quali¬ 
fications?—Some have, but in many cases there 
could be improvement on that point also. 

13351. Are not the boys generally in Upper 
Burma trained in the schools attached to the 
monasteries?—Yes, the primary vernacular schools. 

13352. Do all the boys go through that primary 
vernacular education ?—No ; in many monasteries, 
even now, you have not a Government examina¬ 
tion ; they study Burmese according to the old 
system, one book after the other ; they have a 
certain number of books to go through. 

13353. I)o all the boys receive some primary 
education according to the old system?—Almost 
always. They only learn a little of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Then some of them take 
to the Government system, not all. 

13354. Is there a poonyyi school in every village? 
—Yes. 

13355. Do the people feel the household tax very 
heavy ?—Sometimes they do. 

13356. Has not the household tax been consider¬ 
ably reduced?—Yes, since the time of the Burmese 
Kings. 

13357. (Mr. Hichens.) Is not the household tax 
that has been alluded to distributed by the 
villagers themselves?—Yes. 

13358. On the whole do they make that distri¬ 
bution well?—Generally I think they do it well, 
but in some cases, of course, they do not. 

13359. And the people themselves understand 
that method and like it?—Yes, it depends. In 
villages the headman has the power of assessment ; 
then if he has some grudge against anybody he 
can let it be felt. 

13360. (Mr. Meyer.) Are these poonyyi-kyaung 
schools good elementary schools on the whole?— 
They are without system. 

13361. But they do teach the boys?—They do 
teach the boys, and the boys, when they are there 
for a certain length of time, know Burmese. 

133G2. Would it have been better for the British 
Government to have recognised those schools and 
given them grants-in-aid, instead of starting other 
schools of their own?—You must introduce some 
system of teaching, and be able to test afterwards 
the instruction received in those schools. I do 
not think you would give grants-in-aid to the 
monastic schools without seeing the result of the 
teaching there. I should introduce some inter¬ 
mediate system. 

13363. You think that the monks would not 
accept inspection ?—They have accepted it in some 
monasteries. 

13364. Does your mission get free grants of land 
from Government?—Now and then, when we apply 
for it. 

13365. Small pieces of land, or considerable 
grants?—-Sufficient for (he proposal, which may be 
for building a school, or a church or for charitable 
proposals—for workhouses, say. 
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13366. {Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Suppose a head¬ 
man makes an unjust decision, would it be pos¬ 
sible to arrange for an appeal in the village itself 
—to collect together two or three of the elders and 
have the case re-heard by them on complaint 
by the man punished ?—in some of the big villages 
it would be possible; in the small villages it 
would be different, because there would be more 
difficulty in finding people who understand enough, 
or have sufficient independence. 

13367. Can anything be done to improve and 
develop these pnongyi schools?—Yes, by showing 
them the advantage of the Government grant. If 
the advantage of Government help is shown to the 
poongyis and the monasteries, they can be induced 
to join the Government system. I do not see any 
other way. 

13368. Have you anything else you would like to 
add?—I think the Local Government should obtain 
greater independence from the Government, of 
India, because the conditions in Burma are quite 
different from the conditions in India. I do 
not think the people will.use the benefit of educa¬ 
tion against the Government as they have done 
in India ; moreover, there does not seem to be 
sufficient cohesiveness for any open revolt in 
Burma. The denominational schools should be 
treated as much as possible on the same footing 
as the Government schools, and receive the same 
help, or at least greater help than they do now. 

13369. What do you mean by denominational 
schools?—The mission schools. The teachers who 
have longest experience in teaching should be 


admitted to be qualified, when the manager of the 
school certifies as to their work. The Government 
examinations should be the principal test as to the 
tone and the teaching in the school, without 
harassing interference. 

13370. What do you allude to by “ harassing 
interference”?—In the internal management of the 
school, for a special book or a special way of 
teaching; sometimes it has happened—I do not 
make any special inference one way or the 
other—but it has happened that it has been very 
harassing. 

13371. The inspector has insisted on changing 
your system to something he thinks better?—Yes ; 
the examinations should test effectiveness, without 
so much interference in the private management of 
the school. 

13372. Is there any other point ?—There should 
not be so many changes in the curriculum of 
studies ; every year we have changes in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

13373. Is there anything else?—When I say that 
the headman of the village should not have more 
power, this should not apply to the arbitration 
system, which I have seen working with complete 
success in. different oases. I mean arbitration 
with the consent of the two parties. 

13374. How does the arbitration scheme which 
you have seen work?—The two parties consent to 
have one man, or two men, or a certain number of 
men, to settle the dispute. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Macnc. Nyun was called and examined (through an Interpreter). 


13375. {Chairman.) I understand you are a 
Municipal Commissioner?—Yes, for six years I 
have been a permanent resident of Mandalay. 

13376. Are the relations of the municipality with 
the Government satisfactory ?—Yes. 

13377. Ought the municipality to have more 
power than at has got to deal with the business of 
the town?—I thank it has sufficient now; there 
would not be much benefit by having more powers ; 
there is plenty of time for more power. 

13378. Are all the orders given by the President 
of the municipality ?—By the committee. The 
President issues orders only as to matters vested 
in him. Sometimes the proposals come from him, 
and sometimes from the committee, and it goes by 
the majority. 

13379. Are you quite satisfied with the govern¬ 
ment of the town here ?—There are some things 
that I am not satisfied about. In Burma, in the 
Subordinate Service, each man has to do three 
duties, revenue, criminal, and civil, and they 
cannot perform each duty satisfactorily ; revenues 
cannot be collected in time because they have to 
attend to other duties ; however clever a man may 
be he cannot perform all the three duties. 

13380. What do you suggest as a remedy?—'By 
giving these three duties to a single man, not only 
the Government, but the people suffer, because one 
man cannot go all about and see -if crops fail and 
so on ; many people have their petitions rejected 
because they are not in time, and their lauds are 
not inspected at the proper time. I therefore 
suggest that an additional officer should be ap¬ 
pointed. 

13381. You suggest the appointment of a separate 
officer for revenue matters?—Yes, it would be for 
the benefit of both the people and the Government. 

13382. Is there any other suggestion you have to 
make?—Only this; it is not yet time to separate 
Burma from India, but with regard to Govern¬ 
ment I think that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma should have more power than he has at 
present. British rule is not hard on the people, 
but those who administer it are wanting in capa¬ 
bility. As in the Police Department, some detec¬ 
tive or something of that kind might be placed to 
check the work of the subordinate officers who 
administer the law. 


13383. Are you talking of the Burmese or the 
European officials ?—The young officials, both Euro¬ 
pean and Burmese. 

13384. You think they want to be more capable 
men?—Yes. Then, the Secretary of State looks 
to 'the welfare of both the Government and the 
people, but the subordinate Revenue Officers do 
not assist him properly ; they only look to the 
increase of revenue, so that they may get good 
names. 

13385. Do you think the subordinate officers are 
in any way corrupt?—Some of them. 

13386. Oan you give a reason for ifhat?—The 
Burmese as a rule are afraid of Government 
Officers, so in any case of bribery or anything of 
that kind they are afraid to come and give evi¬ 
dence, and without evidence no accusation could be 
established. Therefore, there should be a kind 
of detective employed. I am not an interested 
person in the matter, but I received a notice issued 
in the Katha district declaring all the ancestral 
land State land. Many people suffered a great 
loss in mortgages and ownership also. 

13387. When was the notice issued?—On the 1st 
March, 1907, that was the last notice. In the 
whole of the Katha district there is no ancestral 
land now ; mortgages, accepted 5 or 6 years before 
the declaration was made, were lost altogether to 
the mortgagees. 

13388. Whom did the ancestral land belong to?— 
To the people of the village. 

13389. Is there any other point?—As to Euro¬ 
pean officers learning Burmese, in 18 months they 
only learn a tolerable amount of the language, and 
they cannot hold communication with the Burmese 
people. 

13390. When they have been here five or six 
years cannot they still converse with the people?— 
In large towns the Deputy Commissioners have 
dealings with the people, but in small towns some 
keep very much aloof from t.he people, and they do 
not come into contact with them. 

13391. It. is desirable that they should come into 
contact, with the people?—Yes, it is necessary, 
because by mixing with the people and getting their 
advice a man is apt to make less error than if he 
acts alone. Then with regard to Advisory Councils, 
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if only one is to be appointed, the Council should 
be made Advisory. 

13392. That would be possible?—*It is not neces¬ 
sary to select; Government could make the ap¬ 
pointment. Then with regard to assessment, it is 
necessary to appoint an assistant to .the thugyi, but 
it is not necessary bo give tihe thugyi more power. It 
would ’be necessary for the Government to select a 
special person as & thugyi. There are many clerks 
in the Government Offices in Burma. It is said 
that these appointments in the Secretariat are 
allotted, so many to Burmans, and so many to 
other nations ; but as a matter of fact, when there 
are any applications and many applicants appear, 
the Burmans are looked down upon, while other 
men get the appointments. I suggest that 80 per 
cent, 'of the appointments should be given to Bur¬ 
mans. ’Other nations come to Burma for trade 
and for business, only to take away the money 


from -the country. I suggest that although they Mating Nywn, 

may not be prohibited altogether, such rules as - 

are adopted in South Africa should be adopted 17 Dec., 1907, 
here ; I would limit the number of immigrants. - 

13393. (Mr. Hichens.) What language is spoken at 
the municipal debates?—English and Burmese, both. 

13394. Are the important speeches of the Chair¬ 
man translated into Burmese?—Yes. 

13395. (Mr. Dutt.) Have you lived any part of 
your life in villages?—I have only visited them; 

I have not lived there. 

13396. (Sir Frederic Lely.) What is the chief tax 
levied in Mandalay ?—The house-tax and land-tax. 

13397, Does that give satisfaction to the people? 

—They have no objection. 

(The icitness withdrew.) 


Mr. H. N. Hirjee was called and examined. 


13398. (Chairman.) What are you?—A Parsi, 
resident in Mandalay. I am a lawyer and 
advocate. 

13399. What is it you wish to tell us?—The 
Executive Officers have not the time to be in 
touch with the people, and the officials do not in 
any way evoke the sympathies of the people so as 
to obtain at first hand the information that they 
want. 

13400. How is that manifested?—-They are not 
in touch with the people at all. The source from 
which they get information is the subordinate 
officers, and the subordinate officers in Burma, 
generally, are persons who have got interests or 
prejudices in the matters into which they enquire; 
therefore I do not think the superior officers get 
the correct opinion of the people or gauge the 
feelings of the people as probably they intend 
to do. 

13401. Are most of the subordinate officers Bur¬ 
mans or Indians?—(Mostly Burmans. 

13402. Do the subordinate officers mix with the' 
people ?—liven if they are in touch with the people, 
although they may know the opinions of the people, 
yet they are not courageous enough to pass them 
on to their superiors without varnishing them. 

13403. What remedy would you suggest?—The 
officials ought to have greater opportunity to move 
about among the people and to know them. Now 
they are pressed down with a load of correspond¬ 
ence and work, and it is very seldom that persons 
who are in charge of important districts are able 
to go out and form the acquaintance of the people. 

13404. iHow long do the District Officers tour in 
the course of the year?—So far as Mandalay is 
concerned, I do not think the tours extend for 
more than a week. 

13405. Do you know any others?—I know most 
of the districts in Upper Burma. In small dis¬ 
tricts where they have very little work, of course, 
Deputy Commissioners are able to move among 
the people more than they can in Mandalay. 
Another matter is this: I think that they ought 
to be relieved from the civil and judicial work 
that they have to do; that would give them better 
opportunities to move about than they have at 
present. Then as to Advisory Boards, the people 
are not sufficiently educated to give advice on 
matters if they were referred to them; the prin¬ 
ciple is good, but I do not think you will get the 
materials from whom disinterested advice would be 
obtained. 

13406. Why not?—Because with Burmans, as a 
rule, unless you have got sympathy with them, it 
is not likely that they will give the real feelings 
of the people or their own personal feelings in the 
matter, but it will always be varnished with some 
gloss, so as to suit the requirements of the officials. 

13407. Do you say that the officials have no 
sympathy?—If the people believed that the officials 
were sympathetic, they would openly come forward 
and frankly express their feelings; it would be 
another matter; but I do not think that with the 


present state of education in Burma, the Burmans 
will do that. 

13408. Is it that they are afraid of the District 
Officers, or afraid of their own fellows?—-It is not 
that they are afraid of their own fellows; they 
seem to be under the impression that if the Dis¬ 
trict Officer intends that a certain measure should 
be carried, they should join with him rather than 
oppose him. 

13409. What opportunities have you of knowing 
the country?—1 have been 32 years in Burma, in 
Mandalay 20 years, and I know the people inti¬ 
mately ; I know their language. 

13410. You think they would speak more openly 
to you than they would to the District Officer?— 
They would. 

13411. Have you any other suggestion to make 
to us?—The District Officers should be less 
oppressed with work and instead of keeping aloof 
from the people, as they generally do in Burma, 
they should try to have better intercourse with 
them, and it is possible then that they might be 
in a position to judge of the feelings of the people. 
At the present moment with the exception of a 
very few District Officers, they do not actually 
know the state of affairs in their districts except 
through their subordinate officials, and these latter 
are very much interested in conveying false 
impressions to their superiors. 

13412. Why should that be so?—Under the be¬ 
lief that, by doing so, and supporting any 
measures which have been suggested by a higher 
official, they will be courting his favours; the Bur¬ 
mans, as a rule, are flatterers. 

13413. Would not the District Officer know 
whether the people were flattering him?—That is 
so, if he got in touch with the people. As a rule, 
the District Officers do not get in touch with the 
people; there are a very few exceptions of persons 
who are bold enough to speak out their mind. 

13414. Is that want of touch decreasing or in¬ 
creasing?—I am afraid it is increasing, because 
the District Officers do not mix so freely with the 
people as they used to do in the olden times. 

13415. On account of too much work or on 
account of other attractions?—Besides too much 
work, there is the aloofness between the officials 
and the private classes. 

13416. (Mr. Meyer.) Do District Officers not go 
on tour sometimes?—Occasionally they do. 

13417. And when they go on tour do they not 
go to the villages and talk to the people?—'They 
talk more with the subordinate officials. 

13418. Have you been in a village when the 
District Officer has been on tour?—I have often 
been to townships and villages at the same time. 

13419. And you have seen him keep aloof from 
the people and speak only to his myooks? —Not 
keep aloof; they are almost always surrounded by 
their own officials, and not in touch with the 
people. 
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13420. Is not a myook occasionally punished P — 
He is, but very seldom. 

13421. Does that show that the District Officer 
is entirely in the hands of his myooks? —No; it 
does not. When the myooks get punished, it is 
only in glaring cases; in 99 cases out of a hundred 
they do not get punished at all. 

13422. You desire the District Officer to be re¬ 
lieved from civil and judicial work. That has 
been done, I understand, in Lower Burma?—It is 
being done in Lower Burma. 

13423. Would you carry that to the magisterial 
work at all?—I would entirely relieve the Col¬ 
lectors of magisterial work also. 

13424. Are you a member of the Mandalay 
municipality ?—Yes. 

13425. Have you sufficient powers there?—I 
think so. 

13426. Is the work transacted by committees, 
or by the Council as a whole?—There are some 
Standing Committees on matters of finance and in 
connection with sanitary matters and otherwise, 
but their recommendations are always placed before 
the Council, and approved or disapproved. 

13427. Have you to send much up to iGovernment 
for sanction, or can you do most of the things you 
want to do yourself?—There are certain limits by 
which we are bound down by the regulations, and 
over those limits it requires the sanction of 
Government. 

13428. Who passes your budget?—The Local 
Government. 

13429. Does the Commissioner have much to do 
with you?.—He often calls us to order if we go 
beyond our powers or the rules framed for our 
guidance. 

13430. Are the Burmese clerks inefficient?— 
They are efficient to a certain degree; they are 
efficient in light work, which does not require a 
great deal of intelligence. 

13431. Could you trust a Burmese clerk to draft 
a letter from your instructions?—No. 

13432. (Mr. Dutt.) How long have you been in 
Upper Burma?—Twenty years. I came here just 
after the annexation. 

13433. Have you to constantly visit villages?— 
Yes, I have got lands in several villages. 

13434. Is the village administration under the 
headman on the whole satisfactory?—I think it is 
only a nominal administration by the village head¬ 
man ; I do not think he has got that tremendous 
influence that Government thinks he has. 

13435. The headman has some criminal powers? 
—Very light criminal powers in very petty cases ; in 
some cases he has civil powers. 

13436. In that way has he influence over his 
fellow villagers?—I do not think I can say that 
they have much influence over the people in the 
villages; there may be fear of the village headman. 

13437. .Are they not generally elected by the 
people themselves?—Very seldom; in the matter of 
these elections, sides are generally taken by the 
villagers. 

13438. Is that frequent?—It is always the case; 
sometimes you have men who are not desirable at 
all. 

13439. Generally has the man a sort of here¬ 
ditary claim as a headman, and the villagers elect 
him in consideration of his hereditary claim if 
there is no objection against him?—The hereditary 
claim is considered so far as Upper Burma is con¬ 
cerned, as giving a right to the office, and, know¬ 
ing that, villagers generally support the person 
with the hereditary claim. 

13440. Have you any suggestions to make to im¬ 
prove the class of headman?—Unless you can get 
men of position and standing to become village 
headmen, it would be very difficult for me to sug¬ 
gest any way of getting a better class of men. 

13441. Is not the best man available generally 
elected?—No, that is not my experience. 


13442. What other system of selection would 
you suggest to get better men?—I would suggest 
that the voters should have a certain qualification 
in virtue of having land or having certain means 
up to a certain limit, and on their election the 
appointment should stand. If you have the whole 
village to elect, you find a lot of paupers and bad 
characters in the village take part in the election. 

13443. If a number of leading men were elected 
or appointed to give advice to the District Officer 
in important matters, would that bring him into 
closer touch iwith the people?—It would, certainly. 
Many District Officers do consult the leaders of 
the different communities, and very often they are 
guided by them. 

13444. Therefore, if an Advisory Board was 
created on that method, might that help to bring 
the District Officer into a little closer touch with 
the opinions of the people ?—I doubt it. 

13445. You would rather let the District Officer 
consult such men as he himself selects on a par¬ 
ticular occasion?—Such men as he himself selects 
by 'his own experience or the opinion of his pre¬ 
decessor. I would not have a man nominated, or 
made public, as a person who is adviser to the 
District Officer, because the people are not suffi¬ 
ciently educated to keep themselves away from any 
temptation. 

13446. You think there are men whom the District 
Officer could send for and consult with advantage ? 
—Yes. 

13447. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Is your native lan¬ 
guage Gujerati ?—Yes. 

13448. Have you made a study of Burmese and 
can you talk it quite freely?—I can talk it and 
read it, and write it. 

13449. Is there any discussion at the municipal 
meetings ?—Yes. 

13450. The Municipal Councillors have their own 
opinions and express them?—Yes. 

13451. Do you see any objection to making a 
portion of them elective ?—At present a portion of 
them are elective, so far as Mandalay is concerned. 

13452. You do not consider that any change is 
advisable in the constitution or the management of 
the municipality in a place such as Mandalay ?— 
I do not think the system of election brings in the 
best class of men. I would not advance further 
in that direction. 

13453. Have yon any suggestion to make for any 
change which would be desirable in municipal 
government?—If I suggested any change it would 
be to go back to the old system, that is the system 
of nomination. In elections very often people are 
guided in the results by the persons who secure 
their sympathy, and you do not often get very 
respectable men to go round amongst the lower 
classes and enlist their sympathy ; so that very 
frequently you find that men who have no position 
are elected in preference to men who have a certain 
standing in society. That prevents many men of 
position from coming forward for nomination. 

13454. Would you like to see the Chairman 
elected?—I do not think the members are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to have a Chairman elected from 
themselves. 

13455. As a matter of fact, can a raiyat or an 
ordinary cultivator of any sort make fairly sure 
of access to a European Officer?—No ; he would 
not dare to do it. There is always a fear of the 
Government Officer among the raiyats and the 
villagers. 

13456. Is that not rather a vague feeling?—It 
may be a vague feeling, but that is the feeling. 
Probably you would be right if you said that it 
was in consequence of the way in which they were 
treated in Burmese times. 

13457. And in consequence of their ignorance 
of the personality of the officers?—Not the per¬ 
sonality of the officers ; they seem to impute a very 
high position to an officer, and they dare not go 
before him for fear that they may be hurting his 
feelings. 

13458. They really know nothing of him ?—They 
know nothing of him. 

(The tvitness withdrew.) 
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Hle Tiiin At Win Wcn was called and examined (through an Interpreter). 


13459. (Chairman.) What is your occupation?— 
I have no occupation at present. I am an ex- 
Minister to the Burmese King Theebaw. I live in 
Mandalay. 

13460. Do you know the country outside Manda¬ 
lay as well as Mandalay itself?—Tolerably well. 

13461. In the times before the occupation was it 
easier for the villagers to get at the officials than 
it is now?—The same as under the British rule. 

13462. The last witness told us that it is very 
difficult for the jieasants to get at the British 
Officers; is that a new thing or an old thing?-- 
It is not particularly difficult at present. 

13463. Is it easier than it was ?—On occasions 
they could go to any Court in Burmese times as 
they can at present. There is no change. 

13464. Would it be possible for the officials to 
know more about the jnioplc than they do at 
present?—It would be much 'better if they would. 

13465. How do you suggest that they could do 
that ?—Instead of a person having to apjiear j>er- 
sonally to make an application in any case, his 
written application might be accepted. 

13466. Are the officials sufficiently helped by the 
headman of the village?—Some of the headmen fail 
in their duties. There are ignorant headmen, but 
they are very few. 

13467. Are the myoohs good officers?—I do not 
know them. 

13468. (Mr. Meyer.) Do you know anything about 
our system of land revenue assessments?—I do not 
know much, only a little, what concerns myself. 

13469. Which would you think better, to have a 
big thatkameda and no special land revenue assess¬ 
ment, or to have a small thatkameda and a land 


Maukg Kan Baw wj 

13479. (Chairman.) You are an advocate of Man¬ 
dalay?—Yes. I have been seventeen years in 
Mandalay town. I belong to Lower Burma. 

I would give Local Governments the power of 
borrowing, and would propose that they be per¬ 
mitted to pledge the revenue from certain sources 
to liquidate the sum so borrowed. 

In Burma the Chief Officer should be a Governor 
or at least a Lieutenant-Governor of the 1st class 
with all the necessary powers Inherent to that office. 

I think the influence of the departments of 
Government of India is towards uniformity, and 
that no measures of reform are necessary. The 
Imperial Secretariat does consider matters from a 
purely departmental standpoint. A single example 
will show this, i.e., when Mr. Smeaton was in 
favour of the abolition of opium trade in Rangoon, 
the Imperial Secretariat did not listen to it. It 
looked at it from a revenue point of view, thinking 
it would reduce the revenue considerably. Reforms 
are undoubtedly due to the joint influence of both 
the provincial Government and the Government of 
India ; it would be desirable to permit the pro¬ 
vincial Government to develop their own adminis¬ 
tration on their own lines. 

I would not curtail the right of appeal in either 
administrative or personal matters. 

The tendency has been to decrease as much as 
possible the returns and information called for 
from Local Governments. It is not desirable to 
make any alteration in regard to the present 
arrangements for control of expenditure in division 
and districts. The position of the Commissioner 
is quite sufficiently strong and adequate weight is 
given to his views. 

Executive Officers have sufficient opportunities for 
personal contact with the people, but these are not 
fully availed of, the tendency being to treat the 
people generally as a conquered race. The staff 
of officers in a district is considerably undermanned, 
and in consequence officers are considerably over¬ 
worked ; a larger staff would improve the conditions 


revenue assessment as well ?—I prefer the increase 
of the thatkameda without a land tax. 

13470. (Mr. butt.) Had the headman in a village 
more influence before than he has now, or has he 
still the same influence?—He has not so much as 
before, because he has to go specifically according 
to law. 

13471. Is the proper man generally elected as 
headman?—It goes by hereditary claim, and when 
there is no hereditary claimant the headman is 
elected by the votes of the villagers. 

13472. But generally are the men elected fit for 
the post?—Yes, as far as I know'. 

13473. And do ihcy on the whole do useful work 
in keeping order in the village and settling dis¬ 
putes?—Now they do not settle any disputes ; they 
have no power ; disputes all go to the Courts, but 
they look after the peace of the village. 

13474. You say you would prefer a big thathamcda 
to a small one with a separate land revenue assess¬ 
ment ; why?—-Because in the thatkameda the land 
revenue will also be included. 

13475. You would like to pay the whole as that- 
hamcdal —Ten percent, of the total annual income 
including the income from land should go as 
thathamcda. 

13476. Have you to pay more now?—Some have 
to pay more, some less ; it is not equal. 

13477. (Chairman.) Was there any right of appeal 
m Burmese times?—Appeals might be made to the 
High Court. 

13478. Appeals on revenue questions?—Yes, and 
if the. High Court refused to take notice a man 
could go to the King. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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and permit more attention being given to the public 
interest than at present. The grant of larger 
powers to Commissioners. Collectors and other local 
authorities must naturally involve greater care in 
the selection of these officers, less regard being had 
to seniority. Transfers are unnecessarily frequent. 
This would be obviated by increasing the number of 
officers appointed to districts. In my opinion, these 
officers should have a larger power in regard to 
expenditure, etc., than at present. 

13480. You do not wish to curtail appeals either 
to the Government of India or to the Local Govern¬ 
ment. Do you yourself have to conduct many of 
these appeal cases?—Yes, a number of them in the 
Courts. 

13481. If one appeal was allowed would that not 
be sufficient?—Iso, because the people of the 
country are never satisfied until their appeal has 
been finally decided by the highest authority. 

13482. Was there any right of appeal in Upper 
Burma before the British took possession?—I do 
not know what was the arrangement during the 
Burmese time. 

13483. You think that if there was a larger staff 
of officers, more time would be given to the popular 
interests than at present. In what direction?— 
We have one Headquarters Assistant in Mandalay 
town ; he is over-worked with his numerous duties; 
ho is Collector of Revenue and Stamps : also Col¬ 
lector of Income-tax ; he is also Senior Magistrate, 
and he has to try all the criminal cases; he is over¬ 
worked, so that he does not get time to get about. 

13484, What are the particular things to which, 
if he had more time, he could give more attention? 
—If he were relieved of the burden of these 
numorous works, ho could come into contact more 
with the people of the town—he could go about 
amongst them. Now he cannot leave the Court, 
or he is done up when he leaves the Court. 
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Jtamg Kan 13485. Would you say the same thing as regards 
Baw. the Deputy Commissioner?—On account of the 

- appointment of the Headquarters Assistant, the 

17 Dec., 1907. Deputy Commissioner has been a little relieved. 

- He himself, however, has much to do, too; besides 

his position as Deputy Commissioner, he has to 
try cases as District Magistrate, and also has to 
act as President of the municipality. 

13486. Is there much reluctance on the part of 
the District Officers to go about amongst the 
people?—No; but much of their time is occupied 
by their work. They have not much time to go 
out. 

13487. .Have they any wish to go?—Some Dis¬ 
trict Officers do not wish it. 

13488. Do you notice that particularly with re¬ 
gard to the headquarters officers?—Yes, amongst 
most of the younger and newly appointed officers. 

13489. Do they wish to stay away from the 
people or mis with them?—The old officer liked to 
mingle with the people, not tho younger officers. 

13490. Is that very noticeable?—Well, it is so. 

13491. Are you a member of the Municipal 
Council?—I was until last year. 

13492. Are you satisfied with your share in the 
government of the town ?—At the time I was 
there, yes. 

13493. (Mr. Hichens.) You have some experience 
of both Upper and Lower Burma?—Yes. 

13494. You know that the two systems of 
government differ to some extent: would it be a 
good thing to bring them into uniformity?— 
Undoubtedly. 

13495. For example, should there be one Court 
of Appeal for the whole of Burma?—One thing I 
want to explain is this; we have to be specially 
enrolled as advocates; why should we be shut up 
in Upper Burma, and not allowed to practise in 
Lower Burma, when the rules of the Courts in 
Upper Burma allow advocates from Lower Burma 
to practise in Upper Burma. Why should there 
be two opposing rules? The Chief Court has one 
rule and the Judicial Commissioner in Upper 
Burma has another rule; the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner of Upper Burma allows those who practise 
in Lower Burma to come and practise in Upper 
Burma, whereas in Lower Burma we, from Upper 
Burma, are not allowed. I do not sec why such 
rules should be enforced against professional people. 


13504. Do you think therefore that the experi¬ 
ment ought to be tried in Lower Burma?—I think 

so. 

13505. Do you recommend that larger powers 
should be given to thugyis ?—.Some of the thurjyis in 
Upper Burma have been entrusted with certain 
powers to try petty cases in their circles; others 
are not so empowered; they can fine the villagers, 
they can instruct the villagers to do such and such 
a thing, and when the villagers disobey, they can 
fine them. If any civil matters arise in the 
village, the tlnujyi has power to try petty cases. I 
think every thugyi should be so empowered. 

13506. Would you recommend that tho headman 
should be associated with a few other villagers, so 
as to form a sort of village council?—It is impos¬ 
sible, because the villages are too far away from 
each other. 

13507. You would not recommend the same sort 
of council to bo formed, either in townships or at the 
headquarters of districts for the Collector or the 
township officer to consult in certain matters?— 
No, I think the time has not yet come for that. 

13508. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Is your chief contact 
with the people by means of your clients?—Not 
only that, I see people as I am moving about in 
society. 

13509. Are you a land owner and in that capa¬ 
city to some extent in contact with village life?— 
Yes. 

13510. In your intercourse with the people, more 
especially with your clients, do you find that they 
are under false impressions or false beliefs with 
respect to the policy of Government, or the char¬ 
acter of its officers?—None of my clients have 
spoken to me about the characters of officers. 

13511. You think that there is not quite suf¬ 
ficient sympathy between Government officers and 
the people?—There is not much. I have had some 
people bring to my notice that they have been 
very badly treated by the Executive Officers in the 
district. 

13512. What do you mean by the “Executive 
Officers '’?—Myooks and Sub-Divisional Officers and 
police officers. 

13513. And have they applied to the higher 
authorities?—Yes. The appeals were sometimes 
upheld and sometimes dismissed. 

13514. Then they were dismissed because the 
appellant's case was not made out?—Yes. 


13496. Would you like to see one Court of 
Appeal, say, at Rangoon?—It would be very good, 
but the distance is too great; you could form one 
Court and the Appellate Judge could travel about; 
that would be another thing altogether. If appeals 
had to go down to Rangoon it would be a great 
distance. 

13497. (Mr. Dvti.) Would it be for the advan¬ 
tage of the people if the Judicial Court in Upper 
Burma was made subordinate to the Chief Court 
at Rangoon instead of being independent?—Inde¬ 
pendence is much better for the people of the Upper 
Province. 

13498. Would it not benefit the people if it was 
made subordinate?—No, not at all. 

13499. At present there are two sets of decisions? 
Does that cause any inconvenience?—No. 

13500. You say that in your opinion District 
Boards are inadvisable; do you say that with re¬ 
gard to Upper Burma or Lower Burma?—Upper 
Burma. 

13501 Should a District Board be formed in 
Lower Burma where there is a District Cess?— 
Even if a District Board is formed in Lower 
Burma the Doputy Commissioner will not listen 
much to those who are appointed. 

13502. Would it bring the leading people a 
little more in touch with the administration, if 
they were invited to attend discussions?—Un¬ 
doubtedly. 

13503. And in that way it might have a bene¬ 
ficial effect?—Undoubtedly. 


13515. You formed your opinions chiefly from 
statements made to you by disputing litigants?— 
Yes. 

13516. (Sir Steyninij Edrjerley.) With regard to 
the abolition of the opium trade in Rangoon, were 
all the reasons given by the Government of India 
for differing from the local point of view ever pub¬ 
lished?—I have road in the Rangoon Gazette or the 
Rangoon Times that Mr. Smeaton was in favour of 
the abolition of the opium trade. 

13517. You really have no authoritative know¬ 
ledge of what the reasons of the Government of 
India were?—No. 

13518. You simply infer that they looked at it 
from a revenue standpoint because they did not 
accept tho proposal?—That is the reason. 

13519. There may have been other reasons?—I 
gathered from what I read that the idea was be¬ 
cause of the amount of revenue it would involve. 

13520. As to the power of appeal, is that the 
same in Lower and Upper Burma?—I think so. 

13521. Do you know section 8 of the Upper 
Burma Act? Does that limit the right of appeal 
a good deal?—Yes, it is limited, more so than in 
Lower Burma. 

13522. Havo you hear of any harm coming from 
that limitation?—As far as my recollection goes, 
no. 

13523. Would it do Lower Burma very much 
harm if appeals were limited in the same way as 
in Upper Burma?—Upper Burma is different from 
Lower Burma. 
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,13524. (Mr. Meyer.) You say, “The Chief Officer 
of the province should be a Governor, or at least 
a Lieutenant-Governor of the first class ”; what 
do you mean by that; is he not a Lieutenant- 
Governor now?—We have a Lieutenant-Governor 
now, but you would have more extended power if 
you had a Lieutenant-Governor of the first class 
appointed to the province of Burma. 

13525. Do you think there are two classes of 
Lieutenant-Governors, a first grade and a second 
grade?—That is what I think. On referring to 
the Civil Lists I found that the Bengal Lieutenant- 
Governor is drawing more than our Lieutenant- 
Governor is here. However, I withdraw tho 
“Lieutenant-Governor" and say “Governor.'’ 

13526. With regard to what you have said as 
to the opium traffic, are there not a good many 
Indians and Chinose in Rangoon who are fond of 
opium ?—Undoubtedly. 

13527. And are there not a great many Burmans, 
who unfortunately have taken to opium 1—There 
are too many now from the respectable families ; 
most of the young boys have been ruined. 

13528. When the Government of India refused to 
suppress the opium trade in Rangoon altogether, 
is it not possible that it would have been a great 
hardship to these .people to deprive them of opium 
altogether?—Well, they could be cured. 

13529. You spoke against the curtailment of 
appeals. Are you aware that in the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code there is no second api>eal on questions 
of fact? Might not that be applied in administra¬ 
tive matters?—-In administrative matters when a 
party is aggrieved, as far as his personal affairs 
are concerned, I do not think the right of appeal 
should be curtailed. 

Mr. D. H. R. Twomey, I.C. 

13540. (Chairman.) You are the Commissioner of 
the Mandalay division ?—Yes. 

I would not delegate further duties to Deputy 
Commissioners who have their hands full already. 
In my experience the Local Government is 
extremely loth to interfere with orders of Com¬ 
missioners, and Commissioners are not less re¬ 
luctant to interfere with orders passed by Deputy 
Commissioners. I think it is undesirable to restrict 
the power of review by Commissioners and the 
Local Government, as I regard it as a necessary 
safeguard against hasty and ill-considered action. 

The chief obstacle to intercourse between the 
Executive Offioers and the people is the constantly 
increasing volume of routine correspondence, 
reports, and returns by which Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners are tied to their offices and prevented from 
devoting a proper share of their time to mixing 
with the people. District Officers on the whole 
are less in touch with the people, and less accessible 
to them, than formerly. The change is more 
noticeable in the heavier and more important dis¬ 
tricts. The remedies I would suggest are as 
follows : — 

(a) The appointment for each district of a 

headquarters Assistant who would re¬ 
lieve tho Deputy Commissioner of most 
of the routine work, and would in fact 
“ run ” his office for him, but the Deputy 
Commissioner’s responsibility should be 
fully maintained. This officer need not 
always be an Assistant Commissioner. 
Assistant Commissioners would be neces¬ 
sary in the heavier districts of Lower 
Burma, but in less important districts 
Extra Assistant Commissioners or even 
senior myooks with English qualifications 
would answer the purpose. In many 
districts the headquarters Assistant 
could take charge of the treasury as well. 

(b) An improvement of the ministerial class by 

better training and better pay. At pre¬ 
sent the clerical staff is worse in Burma 
than in any other province, and the head 
of every office has to waste much time on 
work which in other provinces is capably 
performed by clerks. I think that an 
examination should he instituted for 
English-writing clerks. 
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13530. Are you speaking of a Government officer 
or of a raiyat, or both?—Both. 

13531. Is there not a highly paid Secretary in 
the municipality ?—Yes. 

13532. Is it possible, instead of having that 
Secretary, to have a full-time Chairman?—If you 
appoint a separate President, if he is a private 
gentleman, it will 'be all right if he can give all 
his time to the welfare of the municipality. 

13533. The Deputy Commissioner, you say, is 
overworked ; would it be possible to relieve him 
of the Chairmanship of the municipality? — 
Undoubtedly. 

13534. A witness told us that there were a great 
many mistakes in the stamp duties here ; is that 
your experience as an advocate?—My experience is 
that if people apply in time they get the money 
back. A good many mistakes are made. 

13535. Are there many appeals against the 
thuijyis' decisions in village cases?—Yes. 

13336. Are you in favour of allowing these 
appeals'?—I think so. 

13537. You do not think that that will lessen 
the authority of the headman?—No not in the 
least. 

13538. To whom would you allow the appeals?— 
The present appeal lies to the township officer. 
I would have it to the myook. 

13539. And in civil matters, suppose there were 
separate Courts, would you leave it to a separate 
Court ?—If wo had separate Courts it would have 
to go up to the District Court. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

5., was called and examined. 

I do not advocate a general increase of pay. But 
each divisional and district office should have a few 
better paid appointments to be filled by men 
selected in the manner suggested above. Executive 
Offioers, as a rule, speak Burmese with sufficient 
fluency. 

An increase in the administrative staff is required 
to relieve Deputy Commissioners as indicated above. 
Large increases are also required in the Forest 
Department and Public Works Department. The 
number of superior offioers, specially in the Forest 
Department, is at present altogether insufficient 
for the purpose of controlling the subordinate staff, 
and the subordinates have a wide field for petty 
extortion and oppression with small risk of detec¬ 
tion. No reductions in the area of district or 
other charges are necessary in this division. 

Less regard should be paid to seniority in pro¬ 
moting Assistant Commissioners to district charges. 
Commissioners are appointed by selection from 
senior Deputy Commissioners, and it seems desir¬ 
able to apply the same rule in appointing Assistant 
Commissioners to be Deputy Commissioners. The 
Deputy Commissioner is the most important link 
in the chain of administration, and thorough effi¬ 
ciency is in my opinion more important, and the 
effects of slackness and incapacity are more far- 
reaching, in the case of the Deputy Commissioner 
than of any other authority. At present I should 
hesitate to enlarge the powers of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners as a class or to relieve them from control 
to any great extent, owing to the marked inequality 
of individual officers. Moreover, while appreciating 
the fixity of tenure which is an ordinary condition 
of Government Service, Government is perhaps too 
lenient and long-suffering in dealing with officers 
whose inefficiency is clearly established. Private 
business firms do not tolerate perversity and in¬ 
competence in their employes, and it is not easy to 
understand why Government should be less exacting. 

I do not think that transfers are unnecessarily 
frequent. 

Institutions such as Advisory or Administrative 
Councils are quite foreign to the ideas of the people 
and it would be useless to introduce them. Com¬ 
missioners and District Officers can always ascertain 
local opinion without the intervention of fixed 
Councils. All that is necessary is to relieve officers 
of the mass of routine office work and give them 
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Mr. 1). H. R. time to move about their charges and talk freely 
Tioomey. with the people. Burma is already ahead of most 

- of the Indian provinces in its system of village 

17 Dec., 1907. administration. The village headmen have sub- 

- stantial powers for the disposal of petty criminal 

and civil cases and in police and sanitary matters. 
They arc also the revenue collectors of their 
charges. I think they have all the powers that 
can usefully be exercised by them. 

13541. You have served as Deputy Commissioner 
in nine different districts ?—My services were a good 
deal in request in the Secretariat ; I was several 
times brought back from districts to serve in the 
Secretariat and then sent back to a different dis¬ 
trict ; in those days transfers were much more 
frequent than they are now. 

13-542. Was that on the whole to the disadvantage 
of yourself and the district?—Yes, I certainly fancy 
so. 

13543. You say that full powers of remission 
might be given to Commissioners in the case of 
land revenue and fishery rents?—Yes. The full 
powers that are now exercised by the Financial 
Commissioner might be delegated. 

13544. If the limit of remission is different in 
land and fishery revenue, under the present regu¬ 
lations, you would assimilate those jsowers of re¬ 
mission ?—Yes. 


13557. It is due to the fact that sometimes your 
clerks will insist on writing letters in your name 
when you yourself have suggested a brief handing 
over of files of correspondence to your Deputy 
Commissioner or your District Superintendent of 
Police ?—No, no letters are written without my 
authority. 

13558. It has been suggested to me that some¬ 
times a Commissioner says, “ Send these cases 
across to so-and-so,” and thereupon the clerk writes 
a long official letter 1 —I do my best to check that. 

13559. But there is that tendency ?—Perhaps that 

is so. 

13560. The clerks perhaps deliberately do it?—I 
think it is perhaps more from stupidity than any¬ 
thing else. 

13561. Have you taken steps to check that ten¬ 
dency ?—Yes ; we try to send the papers in original 
as far as 'possible, so as to avoid copying ; of course 
there is always a risk that papers may get mis¬ 
laid, and then there are no copies to refer to. 

13562. If there was some delegation of power to 
Deputy Commissioners, the Commissioners would 
be released from being tied to the office in the 
way of which you complain ?—Yes, if the Commis¬ 
sioners were at the same time relieved of routine 
work. 


13545. Suppose it was possible to relieve the 
Deputy Commissioners of some of their duties, are 
they, as a rule, men of such capacity as to be 
entitled to the delegation of further power?—I think 
it would be unsafe to delegate any further {lowers 
unless the Deputy Commissioners were selected with 
greater regard for their individual qualifications ; 
the standard is not sufficiently high. 

13546. Is that because the power of selection is 
not used?—Yes, I think 'Seniority is too much the 
governing factor in appointing Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. 

13547. And you would insist, for the advantage 
of the province, upon the power of selection being 
used to the same extent as in the case of Commis¬ 
sioners ?—Yes. 

13548. Suppose a man is not to be promoted to 
Deputy Commissioner, would you retain him at 
h;s present post or would you place him elsewhere? 
—I think he might be retained as an Assistant 
Commissioner. 

13549. You say that the Local Government has 
taken action within the present year and delega¬ 
tions have been made to Commissioners and Heads 
of Departments. In what direction has that action 
been?—Chiefly powers have been given to sanction 
expenditure under the Civil Service Regulations. 

13550. Might they easily take some further 
action ?—Not very much ; they have delegated 
almost as much as they could be expected to. 

13551. What service had you got before you were 
promised to be a Commissioner?—Twenty years. 

13552. A man with 20 years’ service ought to 
have sufficient knowledge of the country and suffi¬ 
cient responsibility to accept a good deal of power 7 
—Yes. 

13553. You think that on the whole your decisions 
are not interfered with by the Looal Government? 
Is your opinion sufficiently consulted before the 
provincial Government issues orders?—It is always 
consulted before any important action is taken. 
The Government is very loth to take action without 
consulting the Commissioners. 

13554. And equally loth not to interfere with 
their decisions ?—Yes. 

13555. All you want is some further delegation of 
power?—Yes; it is difficult to specify the powers 
exactly off-hand. 

13556. To what Is the constantly increasing volume 
of routine correspondence due?—To the multiplicity 
of various departments .at the head of affairs—the 
Excise Commissioners and Sanitary Commissioners 
and Settlement Commissioners and various author¬ 
ities that did not exist before—[lie increasing com¬ 
plexity of the system of Government. 


13563. Would not that of itself relieve them of 
some routine work? If a subordinate officer has 
to wrote to you, and you have to write to your 
subordinate officer, there may be three unnecessary 
letters written ?—Undoubtedly ; it would certainly 
decrease the work if further powers were delegated 
to Deputy Commissioners. The main point is 
Whether the Deputy Commissioners are fit to 
exercise them. 

13564. Would this appointment of an extra head¬ 
quarters Assistant be really any relief?-—I think 
it would ; you would have a general supervision, 
instead of attending to the actual detail drudgery 
yourself. 

13565. You do not think you would have to 
supervise 'his work over again?—1 do not think 
so ; he would be a better trained man than an 
ordinary clerk. 

13566. Owing to the badness of your clerical staff 
have yon to refer letters backwards and forwards 
for explanations as to what a particular letter 
really means?—No, it is not so bad as that. Most 
of the letters have to be drafted by one’s self ; it 
;s very seldom you have in Burma a clerk capable 
of putting up a decent draft ; routine letters in 
India can be drafted by clerks and then just signed 
by the officer concerned. 

13567. And the remedy is to employ a better 
class of clerks?—-To improve the class of clerks. 

13568. One witness told us that he wanted to 
see 80 iper cent, of the clerkships reserved for 
Burma ns, as against men of any other nationality ; 
is that an excessive proportion?—I do not see any 
advantage in an arbitrary rule of that kind. 

13569. Could you get, without serious loss of 
efficiency, so high a proportion of clerks as 80 per 
men-t. of Barmans?—As a matter of fact I think 
it is 80 per cent, because we cannot get others, but 
they are by no means efficient. 

13570. You are not in favour of increasing the 
powers of municipalities as such ?—No. My ex¬ 
perience has not led me to recommend that at all. 

13571. Nor do you suggest the creation of District 
Boards as in other parts of India?—No ; I do not 
think Burmans take sufficient, interest in these 
matters.. 

13572. Would it be worth while to make an ex¬ 
periment?—I think the experiment was made once, 
and it was found that these institutions did not 
take root at all. There is a sort of a germ of that 
in the village already ; the men of standing in the 
larger villages form a sort of committee which 
acts as a check on the village headman ; they are 
called the thamadis, or elders ; the headman 
generally consults them in any matter of import¬ 
ance. It is an informal sort of arrangement. If 
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these men were given the functions of an Advisory 
Council or given any definite status in that way, 
it would act as a very serious check on the thugyi; 
they would weaken his authority a great deal. 

13673. It was suggested to us that not only 
might they weaken the authority of the headman, 
but that they themselves, because they had an 
official position, would be marked men in the 
village ?—Exactly. Their value at present arises 
from the fact that they are entirely the nominees of 
the villagers themselves, and that they have not got 
any power or special recognition from Government. 

13574. Would the same sort of reasoning apply 
to District Boards ?—I think so, except, that there 
is no germ of that sort in the case of the districts ; 
the district is a purely British institution ; the 
village is an indigenous institution. 

13575. You suggest that there is both perversity 
and incompetence among the subordinate Imperial 
Officers)—Yes, I think so certainly ; I had the 
Deputy Commissioners chiefly in mind. There 
have been several cases in the last 10 years of 
Deputy Commissioners who should have been dis¬ 
pensed with. 

13576. (Sir Frederic Lely.) In the case of ineffi¬ 
cient native subordinates, would you suggest a 
system of proportionate pensions in order to get 
rid of them)—Each ca^ ought to be judged on its 
own merits. If the officer is good enough for a 
subordinate appointment, you oan leave him in 
that appointment; if he is absolutely perverse, you 
should get rid of him by a proportionate pension. 
I am not sufficiently versed in financial matters to 
judge whether that would be economical, but I 
would suggest that if there is nothing in the finan¬ 
cial rules against it, that would be a good way of 
dealing with such cases. 

13577. If you had a system of that kind, would 
it not 'have a demoralizing effect on the native 
Service ; a native, usually or often, iis an old man 
at 40 or 45 ; would it not tend to make some of 
them rather wish to qualify for pensions 1—Men of 
that sort are better got rid of. 

13578. Would not the tendency be to introduce 
that feeling?—I do not ; it is worth trying at any 
rate ; you cannot judge as to what the effects would 
be. 

13579. Is there any system in your division by 
which the District Officer sets apart a certain 
portion of every day for the reception of anyone 
who wishes to come and see him ?—I see people 
who come to visit me in the mornings, before I go 
to my office. There is no fixed hour. I think 
some Deputy Commissioners have fixed times, but 
that is not so in my division. 

13580. Would it not be a good thing to have, as 
part of your ordinary arrangements, a fixed time at 
which all people might come and see you, so that 
they might be sure of the open door?—Yes ; but 
Burmans are very roticent; they will not come, 
if you fix a time like that ; they would prefer to 
oome at some other time ; they do not want to be 
seen by other people. 

13581. You do not think, perhaps, it would be of 
much practical good?—I do not think it would. 
Some Deputy Commissioners have notice boards 
stuck outside their compound saying that they are 
visible from 8 to 10 in the morning, and so on. 
I do not think it is of much effect ; you do not see 
any more people there than in offices where the 
matter is left entirely open. 

13582. You do not approve of the establishment 
of District Boards such as exist in India?—No. 
I doubt very much whether they would take root at 
all in Burma. 

13583. What means would you suggest for ascer¬ 
taining popular opinion, if it is thought advisable 
to secure -popular help in the administration?—I 
think the Deputy Commissioner should call together 
the principal people of the town or village from 
time to time as he goes on tour and at head¬ 
quarters, ascertaining their views on important 
matters as they arise. I am not in favour of 
formalising the village constitution. 
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13584. You said that village government would 
be more or less paralyzed, if it was officialized. 
Might that not be obviated by great care on the 
part of the Government officers to make it clear 
that the village was left to itself to take its own 
course, provided always that the people desire self- 
government?—I do not see what additional advan¬ 
tage is gained by officializing village affairs. 

13585. Only that you secure the advantage of 
popular opinion ?—But we have that already. The 
village headman consults his cldeTs before he takes 
any important action. 

13586. You mean under the Village Act?—No; 
they are not recognized under the Village Act at 
all ; I refer to the village thamadis, as they are 
called. 

13587. But there are many branches of adminis¬ 
tration not included in the Village Act; for 
instance, if a village well has to be dug, the 
Government takes no part in that?—That is left 
entirely to the villagers themselves. That is 
just the sort of thing tlhe village headman would 
consult Ins elders about. We have not touched 
that system at all, we have left it to itself alto¬ 
gether. 

13588. At present is there no arrangement under 
which public funds are devoted to local Public 
Works of any sort ; do you leave them entirely to 
the villagers?—The villagers have nothing to say 
to the expending of the District Fund ; that is the 
only local fund there is. 

13589. One of the obligations laid on the head¬ 
man by the Village Act is the keeping up of 
communications ; is he supplied with money to do 
that?—No ; that is supposed to be done free ; it is 
generally clearing the jungle ; they do not have to 
make roads or bridges. 

13590. Seeing that a more or less complete sys¬ 
tem of village government already exists do you 
not think .that .it. would be well to go still further 
in that direction in the way of self-government ?— 
I think it would be better not to interfere. 

13591. (Mr. Dutt.) You say you think it undesir¬ 
able to restrict the power of review by Commis¬ 
sioners and the Local Government. Do you mean 
that you would not restrict the right of appeal?— 
There are a great many matters in which an appeal 
does not lie, but in which the Local Government has 
{lowers of revision. Whatever the powers are, 1 
would leave them alone. 

13592. If you dispensed with the services of a 
Deputy Commissioner, would you recommend a 
projwrtionate {tension ?—It would be a good plan 
to rid the province of incompetent people by having' 
a system of proportionate pensions. 

13593. Would it be the only possible plan?—I do 
not know ; in many cases it might be better to 
limit the power of subordinates ; a man might be 
allowed to remain on for some time as an Assistant 
Commissioner, if he proved that he was incapable 
of running a district properly. In some cases he 
might be so perverse and incapable that you might 
think it best to get rid of him and give him a 
proportionate {lension. 

13594. Have you any suggestion to make to 
strengthen the influence of the Commissioners or 
to increase their responsibility and their authority ? 
—No. I think the Commissioners have got a very 
fair day’s work already. I w r ould not increase their 
{lowers or their responsibility. I think they are 
fully occupied in looking after the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners who are under them. In Upper Burma 
the Commissioners are also Sessioits Judges ; a 
considerable amount of time is taken up in judicial 
work. In Lower Burma, where they have no 
judicial work it might be different ; there you might 
give additional responsibility to the Commissioner, 
but not in Upper Burma. 

13595. In course of time in Upper Burma also 
might the. Commissioners be relieved of judicial 
duties?—It will take time ; for a great many years 
t-o come, the judicial work will not be sufficient to 
justify the appointment of separate Judicial 
Officers. 
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13596. Has the Commissioner to make a tour 
for a certain specified period during each year?— 
No. 

13597. What is the usual duration of his tour, 
in the year?—It varies with different divisions ; 
I am absent from headquarters for 60 to 100 days 
in the year. 

13598. So that you see a great deal of the in¬ 
terior, the villages and townships?—Not very much 
of the villages ; we spend most of our time in 
visiting headquarter stations. Most of the work 
is at headquarters ; we do occasionally tour in the 
interior too. 

13599. Are you generally satisfied with the class 
of mynoksl —They have improved greatly of late 
years, and they are improving year by year. 

13600. Do you require any educational qualifi¬ 
cations before appointing them as mynoksl —There 
are two kinds of myooks ; officers appointed after a 
competitive examination, and those appointed 
direct. The educational standard is high in the 
case of those appointed by competitive examina¬ 
tion ; they must have passed the First Arts exami¬ 
nation of the University before they are admitted 
to the competitive examination at all. As to the 
others, no special standard is required, but they 
are men who have had from 5 to 10 years' service 
in Government employment in some other capacity, 
and they are generally picked out for their intelli¬ 
gence and general capacity ; their educational 
qualifications are net very high as a rule. 

13601. Which is the majority?—The majority are 
the non-competitive candidates. 

13602. In the course of time would the majority 
be the competitive class?—The provincial Govern¬ 
ment is making changes now, which will cause the 
proportion of competitive candidates to increase ; 
there are certain restrictions which prevented men 
from appearing at the competitive examinations, 
and they are now being reconsidered. 

13803. In that way will the Service be improved? 
—The subordinate officers of the Executive Service 
are certainly improving from year to year. 

13604. Have the village headmen, as a class, suffi¬ 
cient influence in their own villages and do they 
perform their duties satisfactorily ?—In large vil¬ 
lages— yes; but in small villages where the 
remuneration is small, and they are petty men, 
their interest is proportionately small. In pro¬ 
portion to their remuneration and to the size of the 
village their authority and influence is high, and 
they help the police, and Government officers 
generally to a very great extent. The village 
system is distinctly successful and flourishing in 
Burma. 

13605. More so in Upper Burma than in Lower 
Burma ?—'Yes. It was allowed to fall into decrepi¬ 
tude in Lower Burma, but it has been maintained 
ever since the annexation up here. It was restored 
in fact in Lower Burma on the model of the Upper 
Burma village system by Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 

13606. Are there any reasons to apprehend that 
the system will fall into disuse in Upper Burma 
also, unless you take some precautions now?—I 
think the Village'Act will enable us to keep it and 
maintain it in a flourishing state. I cannot think 
of any other precautions. 

13607. (Mr. Hichcns.) Might a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner have any service between 10 and 25 years ?— 
I acted as Deputy Commissioner myself after 31,- 
years’ service ; but that is unusual. 

13608. But is it not the fact that after, say five 
years—at any rate somewhere between that and 
20 years—a man gets so efficient that he can lo 
work without being looked after?—It depends a 
great deal on the individual. 

13609. But the men are carefully selected? I 
mean they are selected by one of the stiffest exam i- 
nations that is known in England ; they are selected 
in that sense ?—No doubt they have very high 
educational qualifications, but that does not prevent 
them from making very serious mistakes as Deputv 
Commissioner occasionally. 


13610. Would it not be the case that possibly 
one or two might turn out bad bargains ; but that 
the rest -would turn out very good ones and might 
be left to themselves?—Undoubtedly, the majority 
turn out good. 

13611. .So you would not have to look after all 
alike?—No ; I should say in most cases you could 
leave the Deputy Commissioner to run his district 
by himself. 

13612. Your policy would be to leave his district 
alone as much as possible?—Certainly ; your atten¬ 
tion is generally concentrated on one or two Deputy 
Commissioners, who are below the usual standard. 

13613. So that really, when you said that you 
had to spend a great deal of your time in looking 
after the Deputy Commissioners, you mean only 
in looking after the one or two lame ducks?—- 
Certainly—that exactly describes the situation. 

13614. The only remedy would be to exercise a 
more rigid selection?-—Yes, and let seniority have 
less weight in deciding the question of promotion 
from the ranks of Assistant Commissioners to the 
charge of districts. 

13615. As far as the Commissioner himself goes, 
you do not think that he should have any sub¬ 
stantial increase of power?—I am very loth to 
recommend an increase of powers, in Tipper Burma 
at any rate, because we have the additional duties 
of Sessions Judges to carry out. 

13616. You find in practice that you have quite 
as much influence and control as you require as 
Head of the division?—Certainly. 

13617. Although it is the case that in regard to 
other departments you are mainly advisory rather 
than having executive powers?—We are entirely 
advisory. 

13618. You think that that works well?—Yes. 
I think the Commissioner is always consulted on 
important matters, and that due weight is given to 
his opinion. 

13619. If he is a good man, he gets his way ; if 
he is not, he ought not to get his way ; that is what 
it comes to?—Exactly. I think that that is satis¬ 
factory. I do not think that he would have time 
to interfere personally in the details of all depart¬ 
ments. 

13620. Is not the District Fund in Upper Burma 
normally very small in amount?—Yes, it is gene¬ 
rally a lakh of rupees for a district. 

13621. Is that sufficient to carry on the work that 
is assigned to the Fund?—The provincial funds 
contribute to the District Fund. In the case of the 
poorer Funds they give allotments every year. 

13622. There is no particular figure fixed ? — As 
much as can be spared ; they have allotted 
Bs. 50,000 per annum to me to distribute among 
the poor District Funds ; I allot that as I think it 
is required in the various districts. 

13623. And that, with the fixed contribution col¬ 
lected from the locality, suffices?—They can spend 
more, of course. There are districts where the 
District Funds are poor, and it is the practice for 
tin* Government to be more liberal in spending 
funds there. 

13624. But you would not advocate the imposition 
of a District Cess ?—Not in Upper Burma. 

13625. Would your reason be firstly, that it is 
not required, and secondly, that the country is too 
poor at the present time?—I have never thought of 
the desirability of imposing a District Cess in 
Upper Burma. I think the people are sufficiently 
taxed already ; that is my impression ; but such a 
tax might not be very oppressive after all. 

t 13626. Would you give as another reason that 
Upper Burma is taxed more heavily than Lower 
Burma?—Yes, I would give that as a reason too I 
think. It is the case, certainly. 

1362-7. Would you also think that local taxes for 
purely local purposes would be rather foreign to 
the instincts of the country ?—No, I should not say 
that at all. 

13628. You would bo content to put it upon the 
other ground ?—Upon the ground that taxation is 
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sufficiently high already in Upper Burma ; the land 
would not bear another cess. 

13629. You would say that there was no injustice 
in the Government making a larger contribution in 
respect of Upper Burma than in respect of Lower 
Burma 1 — A larger contribution from provincial 
revenues, yes, because Government draws a larger 
revenue from the district in proportion to the 
capacity of the two parts of the province. 

13630. With regard to education, do you, as Com¬ 
missioner, interest yourself largely in educational 
matters?—I am afraid I do not now. 

13631. You feel that that is a 'matter that is 
rather for the experts of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment?—1 take a general interest in education, of 
course, but I have not the time to visit very many 
schools or institutions. 

13632. As far as policy goes, do you feel that 
that is a matter upon which you ought to advise? 
—On policy we do advise. Commissioners are 
consulted on changes of policy in regard to schools, 
and we give advice from our general experience. 

13633. Are the monastic schools being sufficiently 
assisted and sufficiently maintained by Government 
aid ?—I think Government has made advances to 
monastic schools and endeavoured to foster them 
as much as possible, but they have not responded 
very much to the efforts of Government. 

13634. Would you say that that is the right 
thing to do, to try to develop the looal institu¬ 
tions?—Yes, it is very desirable to develop the 
monastic .schools as much as possible. 

13636. And so far as possible you would say that 
education should be carried out, not by means of 
Government schools, but rather by means of aided 
schools?—Certainly, that is the general view that 
most officers take. Model schools, set up by 
Government at headquarters, have a very good 
effect, but apart from those I think that aided 
institutions are more suited to the requirements of 
the country. 

13636. (Mr. Meyer.) Are not the rules governing 
land revenue assessments rather complicated ?-— 
Yes, it is a very intricate calculation in the settle¬ 
ment reports. 

13637. Do the .people thoroughly understand the 
system on which the assessments are levied on 
the land ?—I am sure they do not, 

13638. Concurrently with the settlements, the 
thathameda has been decreased ?—Yes, it has been 
reduced. 

13639. Might it not have been better to take 
the thathameda, which the ipeople understood, and 
increase that, if necessary, without starting any 
special revenue assessment?—It would have been 
possible, of course, to give up the acreage rates 
altogether, and probably it would have been more 
popular. 

13640. You think, from the Government point of 
view, it would have been .feasible ; you would 
simply have said, if you thought the village. re¬ 
quired a little increase, “ We will increase the 
thathameda by so much, and you villagers can dis¬ 
tribute it among yourselves ” ?—-Yes, I should think 
it would, perhaps, have been better. 

13641. Would it be too late to do that now in those 
districts at any rate which have not been definitely 
settled?—You mean to abolish all these rates alto¬ 
gether and to substitute an increased thathameda 1 
That .is a very large question, I should Like to 
study it before answering. 

13642. Is there not a peculiar method of revision 
in Upper Burma ; if you find something that you 
think wrong done by one of your Deputy Com¬ 
missioners you cannot rectify it yourself, but you 
have to send it up to the Financial Commissioner? 
—No, I think I can revise most of the orders of 
Deputy Commissioners. 

13643. Have you full powers to revise any order 
of a Deputy Commissioner that you think wrong? 
—Yes, except apparently in the matter of 
income-tax. The Commissioner has no power at 
all in dealing with income-tax appeals; special 


officers have been appointed as collectors, and 
the powers of Commissioners of Divisions have 
been delegated, so that the Commissioner is left 
out altogether. 

13644. You say that the Government is too long- 
suffering in dealing with inefficient officers ; in that 
do you include clerks as well?—Yes. 

13646. Is that not part of the result of the 
system of appeals and revisions, the curtailment 
of which you deprecate ; does it not make it more 
difficult to get rid of an inefficient clerk when he 
has two or three appeals against your decision 1 — 
It makes it a longer process, but if you have had 
good grounds for dismissing him the number of 
appeals does not matter. 

13646. You spoke about the Commission, as if it 
consisted mainly of members of the Indian Civil 
Service, but is that so ; is there not a large propor¬ 
tion of non-Civilians in the Commission ?—The 
majority now are Civilians ; it is chiefly composed of 
Civilians and Indian Army officers. 

13647. But after the annexation there were a 
great many non-Civilians employed ?—Yes, there 
are fewer now in proportion ; the bulk are 
Civilians. 

13648. You spoke of Commissioners being ap¬ 
pointed entirely by selection ; taking the Commis¬ 
sion as a whole would you say that?—They are 
elected by merit, not by seniority. 

13649. Would you be in favour of reducing the 
wtork of Deputy Cjom.miissioners, and Commis¬ 
sioners too, for that matter, by following the Lower 
Burma system of giving the civil and judicial work 
to separate officers?—Yes, but the civil and judicial 
work would not be sufficient in any one district in 
Upper Burma to occupy the whole time of a Civil 
District Judge ; you would have to appoint a Judge 
for several districts. 

13650. You might have itinerant District Judges ? 
—I do not think the amount of civil work is suffi¬ 
cient ; the magisterial work is much heavier than 
the civil judicial work, and you really cannot 
relieve the Deputy Commissioner of that. 

13651. Could he not be relieved of everything 
but the special power work?.—<Iu practice he is 
already ; Deputy Commissioners in Upper Burma, 
as a rule, do not try any cases which are not 
special power cases. 

13652. Do they not take appeals from the Second 
and Third Class Magistrates?—Yes, they do not 
occupy very much time ; they are comparatively 
very few. 

13653. What is the exact'position of the Commis¬ 
sioner in respect of a municipality ; take Man¬ 
dalay. Have you any powers in regard to passing 
the budget or giving sanction to anything the 
municipality cannot sanction itself, or are you the 
mere channel through which things go to Govern¬ 
ment?—The powers of the Commissioner are laid 
down in the Municipal Aot. I have a general 
power of control ; I cannot revise resolutions of 
the municipality, but I can represent to the Com¬ 
mittee that the action taken by them is ill-advised, 
and suggest that they should modify it; I occa¬ 
sionally do that. 

13654. Y’ou cannot pass the budget?—The Com¬ 
missioner passes the budget of minor municipali¬ 
ties, but not those of the principal municipalities 
—neither Rangoon nor Mandalay. 

13655.. Is a town like Mandalay of sufficient 
importance to have a full-time Chairman of its 
own, or a separate Chairman, apart from the 
Deputy Commissioner?—I think not. 

13656. The Deputy Commissioner is as a rule 
President of every municipality in his district?—- 
At his headquarters. I think he is ex-officio Presi¬ 
dent of the outside ones, too. In the case of 
Maymyo, that has been altered recently, we have 
made the Sub-Divisional Officer President. The 
Deputy Commissioner used to be President ; it was 
found inconvenient to have the President living in 
Mandalay away from the Committee, and that was 
altered. 
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ilr. D. II. R, 13657. Might, not the Deputy Commissioner be 
Twomey. relieved largely of the direct work in connection 

- with municipalities?—Yes, officers of less standing 

17 Deo., 1807, might be put in charge of the municipalities ; the 
- Sub-Divisional Officer might be appointed as Presi¬ 
dent ; I expect it would be a very unpopular step 
to take. 

13658. You mean the municipalities themselves 
would prefer to have the Deputy Commissioners 1 — 
I think so. 

13659. Have they no desire to elect a President 
of their own?—They may have in certain munici¬ 
palities ; I doubt whether that, is the universal 
desire. I do not know that, it would be popular 
in the case of Mandalay to elect, a Chairman of 
their own ; I doubt it very much. 

13660. Might not your Commissioners have the 
power of appointing myooks instead of sending 
them up to the Local Government; might you not 
have a divisional list for myooks 1—Myooks have to 
serve in all parts of the province. I think it is 
better that 'they should be capable of being moved 
from one division to another ; it gives a larger 
field of selection, for one thing, if they are all on 
one list, and a better flow of promotion. I am in 
favour of the provincial system. 

13661. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Have you an.y 
general rule that all appointments are probation¬ 
ary for any period?—In the case of myooks and 
Assistant Commissioners they are all appointed 
first of all on probation ; I am speaking of the 
Subordinate Service ; the officers are all first ap¬ 
pointed on probation ; then they are tested by 
examinations, and it is only on completing those 
examinations that the appointments are confirmed. 

13662. Would that apply to Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners?—Deputy Commissioners go through pro¬ 
bation as Assistant Commissioners ; there is no 
period of probation as Deputy Commissi oner, ex¬ 
cept that officers officiate probably for several years 
before they become sub-stamtive Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners ; it amounts to a period of probation. 

13663. Is there any general .power to tell a 
subordinate officer, “ You are not suitable ; we give 
you six or 12 months’ notice of termination of 
your appointment ” ?—No, I have never heard of 
such a rule. 

13664. Would it be a useful rule, or an unjust 
rule?—It would be very far-reaching; officers 
regard their tenure of office under Government as 
fixed ; it would be a complete reversal of the 
present system. 

13665. Would it be in the interests of Govern¬ 
ment?—I think it would be in the interests of 
Government, certainly ; whether officers would join 
the Service under these conditions is another 
matter ; perhaps the same olass of officers would 
not join the Service. 

13606. A suggestion was made that it might be 
a good system that Commissioners should write 
the Administration Reports simply on statistics 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioners, and after 
conference with the Deputy Commissioners, so 
that practically the results of a division might 
be summed up in one report ?—I strongly object 
to that. I think there is no reason whatever 
for making the division the unit ; the division is 
an artificial unit; I think the district is a better 
unit for a report. 

13667. Would there be any advantage to you if 
the Superintending Engineers or Conservators 
lived at the Commissioner’s headquarters?—I think 
it would be very desirable. 

13668. Do they not live in Rangoon?—They 
generally live at headquarters of divisions, but, 
in the case of Mandalay, they live at Maymyo. 

13669. Are you satisfied with the touring system 
in Burma generally ?—It is entirely in the officers’ 
hands; they regulate their tours according to their 
own convenience. 

13670. Some witnesses have told us that it causes 
considerable inconvenience to anybody who wants 
to visit the officers or present any grievances to 


them?—Perhaps there may be inconvenience; as 
you know, there is a different system in India. 

13671. Is there any difficulty here about tents?— 
Any officer who wants tents can get them ; Govern¬ 
ment have made liberal provision for the supply of 
tents for all officers. 

13672. Is the Secretariat sufficiently in touch 
with the District Officers?—.Yes; through the Com¬ 
missioners. 

13673. Have the Secretaries sufficient experi¬ 
ence?—I have not noticed anything to the con¬ 
trary. I should say they are sufficiently in touch ; 
they are all officers who have had distinct experi¬ 
ence. It varies: the Chief Secretary is an officer 
who has been in charge of several districts I think, 
and ho has served in a great many distinct capa¬ 
cities outside. 

13674. You say the criminal appellate work of 
the district is not very heavy; is there any reason 
why it should not be done by the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrates?—It would be a very small relief to 
the Deputy Commissioner. I do not think it takes 
so much of the Deputy Commissioner's time that 
it is worth thinking about; the Second and Third 
Class Magistrates’ appeals are very few. 

13675. How is it that there are so few?—.Be¬ 
cause the sentences are generally so small that the 
people do not think it worth while to appeal; they 
are potty cases. 

13676 A suggestion was made that the Deputy 
Commissioner might be a good deal relieved if 
there were expert inspectors of district treasuries 
and record rooms, so as to relieve him of the 
general drudgory of inspection; what do you think 
of that t —I think it would be a step in the right 
direction that an officer of the Financial Depart¬ 
ment should go round. 

136/ / It would be practically an extension of 
the local audit system ?—Of course the Deputy 
Commissioner would have to do the goneral verifi¬ 
cation of the treasury and so on. The Deputy 
Commissioner is not very much occupied with 
treasury work at present; he has to check the 
balances once a month and send the accounts twice 
a month; if he happens to be absent on tour, that 
has to be done for him by his Chief Assistant at 
headquarters. 

13678. You do not think it would be very much 
help?—No, I do not think it takes up much of the 
Deputy Commissioner's time. 

1 13679. Ton said that the pay of some of the 
village headmen was very small; would it be worth the 
while of Government to fix a minimum remunera¬ 
tion and make up the difference when it was not 
met in the village?—I do not think it would make 
so much difference as to be worth the expenditure ; 
they are paid by a commission on their collections. 

13680. Does it amount to a living wage in the 
great majority of cases?—They supplement it by 
cultivation and working as traders; Government 
tries to help them further by giving them allot¬ 
ments of land free of revenue. I think that is 
sufficient. It would be a very enormous burden 
upon Government to make the remuneration up to 
a living wage; the results would not be at all 
commensurate with it. 

13681. (Chairman.) Are your relations with the 
Financial Commissioner all that you desire?—Yes, 

I do not think I have any cause for complaint. 

13682. Can you move your own establishment 
about inside your own division?—I can move 
myooks and township officers, not Sub-Divisional 
Officers. 

13683. Mould it be well if you had the power 
to move your Assistant Collectors and your Sub- 
Divisional Officers?—It would be convenient, but 
the number of cases in w'hich I should make a 
transfer in the course of the year would be only 
one or trvo perhaps; I do not think it is worth 
while to make any change. 

13684. It has been represented to us by a Bur¬ 
mese gentleman that the peasants dare not go near 
the Government officers; is that an accurate 
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description of fact?—I should say it is most 
inaccurate. 

13685. Would you say that they have practically 
absolute freedom?—I think the English officers in 
Burma are very accessible to them. 

13686. It is not the accessibility of the officer, 
but it is a question of whether the people are 
afraid; is there any truth in that statement?—I 
think perhaps there is a substratum of truth in it; 
they hold aloof from Government officers as much 
as they can ; they do not like to go into Court if 
they can avoid it, but I do not think they mind 


seeing officials when they arc on tour ; they do not 
care to see them at the office. 

13687. Therefore is it not all the more essential 
that British officers should cultivate the habit of 
going about and mixing among the people?—Of 
course the people are then much readier to come 
forward and state their grievances. 

13688. Otherwise the officers may be really un¬ 
able io find out what is going on in their dis¬ 
tricts?—I should say so, certainly. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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13689. (Chairman.) You are the Financial Com¬ 
missioner?—Yes. The Financial Commissioner is 
not exactly the Head of a Department. In the 
Land Records, Settlement, Excise, Customs, Agri¬ 
cultural and Veterinary Departments he is a 
superior controlling officer with Heads of Depart¬ 
ments under him. In respect of Income-tax, 
Stamps, Salt, Lands, Mines and Fisheries he is 
the Chiof Revenue Authority. The business con¬ 
nected with these branches of revenue is conducted 
by the general district staff supplemented in special 
districts by a few special officers. The Financial 
Commissioner deals with all these officers, general 
or special, through the Commissioners of Divisions. 

■He has under him the following Heads of De¬ 
partments:—The Settlement Commissioner and 
Diroctor of Land Records; the Chief Collector of 
Customs; the Excise Commissioner; the Director 
of Agriculture; and the Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department. 

Being the Chief Authority for the revenue from 
land and minos the Financial Commissioner is also 
concerned with grants, leases and licenses for land 
and minerals and with many questions concerning 
the occupation, or usage of, or resort to, lands and 
mines. He does not deal with forests. 

The Financial Commissioner has outside these 
larger subjects control of the following matters: — 
The registration of deeds, being ex-officio Inspector- 
General of Registration; the registration of births, 
deaths and marriages, being ex-officio Registrar- 
General; the registration of inland trade (the 
Director of Land Records is in immediate charge) ; 
the statistics of seaborne trade (the Chief Col¬ 
lector of Customs is in immediate charge); pen¬ 
sions (by delegation from the Local Government 
the Financial Commissioner sanctions ordinary 
pensions in all departments, except such petty 
pensions as Commissioners of Divisions and Heads 
of Departments are empowered to sanction: extra¬ 
ordinary pensions and unusual concessions go to 
the Local Government) ; locks and keys; office 
routine in district, sub-divisional and township 
offices; and Co-operative Credit Societies (There 
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is a Registrar of these Societies, but the Financial 
Commissioner exercises supervision.) 

The provincial budget might be made inde¬ 
pendent of the imperial budget in the following 
manner. The sharing of expenditure between 
imperial and provincial should be abolished. 
Every head (not necessarily every major head) 
should be either wholly imperial or wholly pro¬ 
vincial. For instance, expenditure on stamps, ex¬ 
cise, assessed taxes and forests should be made 
wholly provincial. The principal heads of the 
revenue might be divided as at present, but the 
province having a larger amount of progressive 
expenditure to meet, would require a larger share 
of the progressive receipts. I assume that the 
Government of India cannot dispense with the 
extremely early preparation of the imperial budget. 
The first estimates of the shared heads of revenue 
would therefore, as at present, have to be ready 
by November. So would the estimates of the im¬ 
perial heads of expenditure and the wholly im¬ 
perial heads of revenue. But the first estimate 
for the wholly provincial heads of revenue and 
expenditure could be deferred to February, by 
which date it would be possible to compile them 
more satisfactorily. Under such a system the 
amount of correspondence regarding the budget 
would be very much lossened, and, subject to the 
obligation to keep a sufficient working balance, the 
provincial Government could be left to distribute 
its funds among the departments of expenditure 
according to its pleasure. It would probably be 
a corollary of this system that some of the 
detailed heads in customs and salt expenditure 
would be provincialized and that a share of those 
revenues would be given to the Local Government. 
It is convenient that petty questions regarding 
subordinate establishments in those departments 
should have to be referred to the Government of 
India. 

I do not think that the Local Government 
should borrow in the open market. But it might 
have a loan account with the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. Subject to the obligation to repay the loan 
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within a suitable time, the Local Government 
might thus borrow to meet the expenses of 
equipping a new province with permanent build¬ 
ings and other permanent works. Such a proce¬ 
dure would he less wasteful than constant expendi¬ 
ture upon temporary makeshifts. 

Sundry of the Commissions and Committees 
which have been appointed by the Government of 
India to deal with various departments have 
entered into too great detail, or the orders passed 
upon their reports by the Government of India 
have been too detailed. I instance the Education 
Commission as particularly noxious in its applica¬ 
tion to Burma. Their views were mainly grounded 
upon what they saw and heard in Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, and their conclusions were not 
applicable to an undeveloped province, such as 
lower Burma was in 1884, and still less to a newly 
annexed province, such as Upper Burma was in 
1886. There is danger of similar complications and 
difficulties in respect of the report of the Excise 
Committee. The reports of the Famine and 
Irrigation Commissions gave rise to a large corre¬ 
spondence which as regards Burma was mainly 
fruitless. There was, for instance, a long set of 
rules about paying out agricultural loans on the 
spot. This is not required in Burma. Local 
Governments should be encouraged by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to modify detailed orders in apply¬ 
ing them to their provinces, reporting their pro¬ 
ceedings for the information of the Government of 
India, but not necessarily seeking its previous 
sanction. 

In a great many matters where the previous 
sanction of the Government of India is required 
by law either to the making of rules or to indi¬ 
vidual acts, the Local Government should be em¬ 
powered to make the rules or do the acts subject 
to the control of the Government of India. That 
is, would make the rules or do the acts and report 
its proceedings for information, but it would not 
seek previous sanction. So far as giving further 
powders to Local Governments is concerned, it can 
more conveniently bo done by specific amendments 
of the law, and these amendments should be made 
as opportunity offers; the whole of them should 
not be postponed until all can be enacted at once. 
The legal maxim prohibiting sub-delegation should 
be declared not to apply to powers to make rules. 
It is often convenient to leave details of procedure 
to be arranged by subsidiary rules. 

The Land Revenue business of Burma has 
suffered by the desire at various times of the 
Government of India to apply principles which 
were suitable for Northern India but not to this 
province. It is not so much that orders have 
actually been issued for the application of these 
principles, but an immense amount of time has 
been consumed in discussing the possibility of 
applying them, and reasons have had to be given 
again and again for considering them inapplicable 
to Burma. In matters of land revenue settlement 
the Government of India should revert to the 
position which it occupied before about 1895, that 
its previous sanction should not be required to the 
inception of settlement operations or to the notifi¬ 
cation of settlement rates, and that its function 
should be confined to criticism of the past, and 
the issue of orders for the future, of a general 
character. The Government of India is unduly 
anxious to enforce uniformity in respect of excise. 
Burma occupies a peculiar position in respect of 
excise, and we shall have to explain this at great 
length and with much labour before we are per¬ 
mitted to frame regulations which are suitable to 
the province. The recent constitution of the Im¬ 
perial Customs Service and the imperialization of 
customs expenditure have resulted in long delays 
in obtaining a permanent increase to customs 
establishments, and in replacing an officer forced 
to take leave. The customs business has been 
overcentralized. 

A recent instance of rigidity may be instructive. 
The Excise Act, 1896, gives to the Financial Com¬ 
missioner power to make rules regarding the dis¬ 
posal of confiscated drugs. After inquiry and 
consultation with the Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, he made in March, 1906, a rule order¬ 
ing the destruction of confiscated cocaine. In 


August, 1906, the Government of India decided 
that all cocaine confiscated in Bengal should be 
made over to the iMedical Store Depot, and sug¬ 
gested the introduction of the same practice in 
Burma. The Inspector-General of Hospitals main¬ 
tained his former objections to this course, and as 
an alternative suggested selling the cocaine to a 
reputable firm of druggists. ;A long correspondence 
ensued, and in July, 1907, I expressed the opinion 
that the system of destruction should continue. 
The Lieutenant-Governor agreed, and the matter 
was at rest until November, 1907, when, in con¬ 
sequence of a further letter from the Government 
of India, I received an order to have all confiscated 
cocaine of a certain quality sent to the Medical 
Store Depot once a quarter. Some complicated 
instructions for this purpose will now have to be 
issued. The value of the serviceable cocaine is 
small, and it is not worth while to have small 
bottles carried hundreds of miles in elaborate 
packages. 

The Government is not too much dominated by 
considerations of revenue in respeot of the Opium 
and Excise Departments or in respect of land revenue 
settlements. I have not noticed any tendency of 
this kind. 

A tendency is noticeable in this province towards 
the acquisition of administrative authority by the 
Director of the Geological Survey, which has ope¬ 
rated to reduce the freedom of action of the 
Financial Commissioner in respect of mineral con¬ 
cessions. The Director would be useful if he were 
content to advise the Local Government, but he 
advises the Government of India, which requires 
much of the mineral concessions business to be 
referred to it, and his suggestions rcaoh the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner in the shape of orders or calls 
for information. 

Useful reforms have been due in some cases to the 
Government of India. I instance the case of the 
contract distillery system. But in other cases it 
would be better if provinces were not all obliged 
to travel at the same pace. In Burma, there is a 
great deal to be done in a province half of which 
has not been annexed to British India for more than 
22 years, and the whole of which is rapidly in¬ 
creasing its population and expanding its culti¬ 
vated area. For example, the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in Burma might have been postponed for a 
time or introduced in a more humble form. In 
land revenue business the influence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India has mainly tended to retard progress, 
Owing to the necessity of lengthy explanation. 

I am not prepared to curtail the right of appeal 
to the Government of India in respect to adminis¬ 
trative action, whether given by executive practice 
or by law. An officer who has had one apjteal to 
the Financial Commissioner, a Head of a Depart¬ 
ment or a Commissioner of a Division, and a second 
to the Local Government, or has had two similar 
appeals in other departments, should not be allowed 
to appeal to the Government of India against a 
concurrent decision, except upon a certificate from 
the higher appellate officer that reasonable grounds 
of appeal exist. 

The demand for returns and information con¬ 
tinues to increase. In one case, namely, that of 
the special opium policy in Burma, the increase 
was clue to the requirements of the Secretary of 
State. 

Some extra powers can be given to Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and Sub-Divisional Officers, but the 
grant of these is, generally speaking, within the 
competence of the Local Government. Several 
of the powers which I propose to be delegated to 
tlie Financial Commissioner for the present can 
later on, when more experience has been gained, 
be conferred upon Commissioners of Divisions. As 
regards delegating powers to Deputy Commissioners 
the difficulty is that these officers range over various 
lengths of service. Sometimes they have as little 
as five years and sometimes a<s much as thirty. 
They do not form a homogeneous class to the same 
extent as Commissioners of Divisions. Sub- 
Divisional Officers also vary largely in ability and 
experience, and it will be desirable in many cases 
not to give powers to all of them but to permit 
Commissioners or Deputy Commissioners to em¬ 
power such Sub-Divisional Officers as may be fit. 
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Several of the delegations recently published 
stipulate that there must be adequate budget pro¬ 
vision. It is not yet known whether this condition 
will be satisfied by a reappropriation. If it is not, 
the condition should be so altered that the dele¬ 
gated power may be exercised when a reappropria¬ 
tion of funds can be made from some other part 
of the budget. Unless this is done the delegation 
will be of little service, as a temporary establish¬ 
ment is frequently an unforeseen need. The power 
of reappropriation from one part of the budget to 
another should be very much enlarged in the case 
of the Financial Commissioner, who controls several 
departments and several major heads in the budget, 
having to do with land revenue, excise, assessed 
taxes, registration, salt, stamps, veterinary and 
agriculture. I found 88 pages of one of my office 
files occupied with reappropriations between various 
departments and the Registration Department. 
All of these had been submitted to the Local 
Government. I do not know the origin of the rule 
that there must be no reappropriation from salaries 
to contingencies or vice versa. But the rules should 
be waived in respect of the Financial Commissioner, 
an officer who can, when necessary, obtain the 
advice of the Accountant-General, and who must 
have considerable experience of official business. 
The Financial Commissioner stands in a position 
different from that of other Heads of Departments, 
as the latter may, in certain cases, be compara¬ 
tively junior officers. A new order came out a short 
time ago about reappropriations, but it gave little 
more latitude than the previous rule. 

There should be no appeal to, or revision by, the 
Local Government in land revenue cases of a quasi- 
judicial nature. I refer to cases between two 
private parities or between Government and one 
party which are tried in a judicial manner. But 
when a discretion rests in the Executive Govern¬ 
ment, as for instance in applications for grants and 
leases of land, for mineral concessions, for refunds 
and remissions of revenue, and the like, the Local 
Government has ithe power of interference, and 
sometimes it may see cause 'to interfere, and that 
people cannot be prevented from asking it to do 
so. I am not in favour of requiring a certificate 
of reasonable grounds from the authority appealed 
against. Such a procedure would merely waste 
time and multiply work. The Local Government 
should be chary of calling for the proceedings 
unless a strong prima facie case is made out, and 
should not send applications for report as a matter 
of course. Persons sometimes apply to the Local 
Government without previously exhausting their 
rights of appeal on application to lower authorities. 
I can recall two recent cases, one about an excise 
license, one about an assessment to thathameda- 
tax. In the former case application was made 
direct to the Government and a report was called 
for. I think the applicant should have been 
referred to the proper authority. In the latter 
case the memorial was addressed to the Local 
Government but was transmitted through lower 
authorities, who have to send it on. I think that 
the authority competent to dispose of the matter 
should be allowed to withhold the memorial. 

The curtailment of appeals by Government officers 
in personal matters to the Local Government is 
not urgently called for in any of my departments. 
But if an officer has had one appeal to a Divisional 
Commissioner, or to one of the Departmental Heads 
under me, and a second to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, and if both decisions agree, then a further 
appeal might be barred without risk of injustice. 

The amount of office work is excessive and renders 
officers unable or unwilling to devote much leisure 
to conversation with the people. Much of this work 
is inevitable in a province which is rapidly develop¬ 
ing, but some could be avoided if reports upon 
general ideas were more sparingly called for. For 
instance the reports of the Famine and Irrigation 
Commissions had little practical reference to 
Burma but several lengthy reports upon their sug¬ 
gestions were demanded. The system of annual 
reports is susceptible of improvement. The changes 
made in 1901 were not sufficient, and, moreover, 
demands are made for literary graces in reports. 
Reports ought to be accounlts of what has been 
33257 
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I am not in favour of reducing the size of districts. — 

Increases in staff are constantly required in this 
province. But in respect of Commissioners, Deputy 
Commissioners and other members of the Burma 
Commission, I have no recommendations to make 
at the moment. 

It is desirable that responsible officers should be 
aarefully selected. I am not prepared to say that 
greater care will be required than at present. 

Transfers are frequent, but it is difficult to 
diminish them. In my departments no changes in 
the method of promotion would reduce transfers. 

But if the leave rules were less rigid, some trans¬ 
fers might be saved. I would abolish the six months 
condition for privilege leave and encourage officers 
to take their privilege leave in driblets, when it 
would not be necessary to replace them. It is 
expedient to abolish the six months condition for 
combined leave. There have been several cases in 
which officers were willing to return to duty after 
four or five months in order to fit into other 
arrangements but they could not do so as they 
would thus forfeit full pay for the first (or privi¬ 
lege leave) portion of their absence. Generally 
speaking the rigid restrictions .as to the amount of, 
and the intervals between, periods of leave should be 
abolished ; the rules governing the amounts earned 
should remain much as at present and the Local 
Government (or other competent authority) should 
have no hesitation in refusing leave when it may 
be inconvenient to grant it. The limits of three 
months for privilege leave and two years for total 
absence are generally suitable, but an extension of 
a few days would occasionally be convenient for 
the Public Service. 

I am not in favour of either Advisory or Adminis¬ 
trative Councils to assist District Officers. Deputy 
Commissioners might convene conferences of head¬ 
men at intervals. I am not in favour of Administra¬ 
tive Councils for Divisional /Commissioners. Ad¬ 
visory Councils for Commissioners may be feasible, 
but I have not had time to .think out details. I do 
not see any possibility of giving village communities 
greater powers in revenue matters. 

Much of the present centralization is due to the 
fact that in adapting Statutes from English to 
Indian conditions, the powers assigned in England 
to Secretaries of State, etc., are given in India to 
Local Governments or oven to the Government of 
India. Now, in England there is a desire to make 
a Parliamentary official resjx)risible for every ad¬ 
ministrative step which is taken, so that it may be 
challenged and criticized as his action in the House 
of Commons. Moreover, there are no officials 
scattered about England who at all correspond to 
our Commissioners of divisions or our Deputy 
Commissioners of districts. It might be a standing 
instruction to the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India to bear these two differences 
in mind, and to take proper account of them in 
distributing powers. It might also be a standing 
instruction that “ previous sanction ” should very 
sparingly be required, and that in preference powers 
should be described as “ subject to control.” In 
commenting on the Excise Bill prepared by the 
Excise Committee, the Government of India in two 
places preferred to require previous sanction. The 
necessity for previous sanction should be very 
jealously scrutinized. 

13690. Has the time now come when the rules 
and regulations which apply bo Upper and Lower 
Burma might reasonably be amalgamated?—I am 
very much in favour of consolidation, but not neces¬ 
sarily in favour of absolute amalgamation. 

13691. Why is differentiation still desirable be¬ 
tween the two parts of the province?—In the 
matter of land revenue, for instance ; the climatic 
conditions are not the same. 

13692. Is a similar difficulty not to be found in 
other provinces in India?—Very likely, but the 
law of title in land in Lower Burma depends upon 
occupation and payment of revenue for 12 years ; 
in the dry zone of Upper Burma it is uncommon 
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for land to be occupied and revenue paid upon it 
for 12 years continuously, and therefore there 
■would be difficulty in applying that particular 
provision to Upper Burma. 

13693. Apart from that particular difficulty, is 
there any other real dividing line between the two 
parts of the province?—There is a considerable 
difference in practice in the excise and opium 
administration, which it would be difficult to recon¬ 
cile. The sale of all alcoholic liquor, except 
toddy, to Burmans is prohibited in the Upper Pro¬ 
vince ; it is allowed in the Lower Province. Ih 
the Lower Province the sale of opium is pro¬ 
hibited to Burmans unless on the register ; in the 
Upper Province no Burman is allowed to buy 
opium. 

13694. So that you think there are still serious 
differences between the two parts of the province 
which prevent identical rules and regulations?—I 
think about 75 per cent, of the rules and regula¬ 
tions could be identical ; some differences must 
remain. 

13695. Would it not therefore be advantageous to 
mark the general identity by common rules, making 
exceptions where exceptions were necessary ?—That 
is my view. 

13696. Have you ever made any proposals to 
that effect?—Yes, I make them from time to time 
as opportunity offers. 

13697. Are they accepted ?—They do not always 
meet with acceptance. There was one case made 
by my predecessor, about the law concerning the 
registration of deeds. It was proposed to place 
the Upper and Lower Provinces on the same 
footing. That has not been accepted as yeit. 
Some few proposals for consolidation have been 
accepted. 

13698. Perhaps not the most important ones?— 
The mosrt important, have not yet gone up to the 
Local Government in a definite shape. 

13699. You tell us that some of the Commissions 
and Committees appointed by the Government of 
India have entered into too great detail, and you 
instance in particular the Education Commission. 
Have any of the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission, as put forward by the Government of 
India, acted adversely upon the Government or 
Burma?—The main recommendation of the Com¬ 
mission was that Government should withdraw 
from the direct management of schools, and in 
pursuance of that order the Government of Burma 
gave up the management of a considerable number 
of schools—handed them over to municipal Com¬ 
mittees, or sometimes to private .persons or mis¬ 
sionary bodies. That recommendation may have 
been suitable in other provinces, but it was not 
suitable to the conditions of Burma at that time. 

13700. What has been the result upon education 
in Burma ?—The result has been detrimental. We 
carried on the administration on the supposition 
that wc required the assistance of people who 
knew English, and we made no special provision 
for teaching English. 

13701. You fear also that something of the same 
sort may take place with regard to excise?—The 
Excise Committee did not come to Burma, and did 
not purport to report upon Burma, but the Resolu¬ 
tions of the Government of India upon the Oom- 
mitte’s report have all been sent here for examina¬ 
tion, and for report as to how far they can be 
applied. 

13702. Have you got anything special to tell us 
regarding settlement operations?—The former 
practice of the Government of India was that the 
rates of land revenue fixed at the close of a settle¬ 
ment were sanctioned and notified by the Looal 
Government, and the report was afterwards sent 
to the Government of India which considered, and, 
when necessary, criticised it, and expressed its 
view upon the settlement, and upon the rates 
sanctioned bv tihe Looal Government. That sys¬ 
tem worked quite successfully for over ten years. 
The Government of India announced their inten¬ 
tion of exercising a much stricter control over the 
land settlement. At. present a forecast has to be 


prepared when it is proposed to enter upon a 
settlement. That is a matter in which the cir¬ 
cumstances of Burma are not sufficiently con¬ 
sidered. In Northern India, t'he revenue is fixed 
upon a village or tract of country, and if there is 
any expansion of cultivation during that term the 
village has the benefit of it. In Burma, the rate 
of land revenue is assessed on the field, and if a 
new field is cultivated, the extra land revenue is 
paid. My view is that the Government of India 
have never allowed for this radical difference, and 
that if they had sufficiently considered it they 
would not have required these forecasts, and their 
sanction to the beginning of a settlement, as re¬ 
gards the time that it should last, the officers who 
should be employed, and the rates to be imposed 
at the end of it. 

13703. I)o you suggest that- Burma, having fixed 
its own revenue rate, should submit what it had 
done to the Government of India, who should then, 
if they thought fit, make alterations in it?—It 
would probably be inoonvenient for the Govern¬ 
ment of India tactually to alter the rates, but 
those rates only apply to a comparatively limited 
area, and if there was anything wrong in the 
principles which the Local Government had fol¬ 
lowed, the errors oould be pointed out and the 
correct principles oould be applied to the next 
area which was settled. 

13704. Would that cause any loss to the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the point of view of revenue, 
as compared with the present system?—No, I do 
not think so. As a matter of fact the restraint 
of the Government of India has sometimes been 
in the direction of decreasing the revenue. 

13705. They thought that the rates would be too 
hard upon the cultivator. Is that the reason 
which they assigned for their interference?—No, 
they did not assign any such reason ; they took 
up a position of stricter control with reference 
to all the provinces. 

13706. With regard to the Director of Geological 
Survey. Has your freedom been restricted by 
his action ?—-His opinion upon administrative 
matters, upon matters connected with concessions, 
has been sought for, and obtained, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India without proper communication with 
the Local Government. 

13707. Could you give us an example?—There 
is a question about the disposal of a certain piece 
of land as to whom it should be given for petro¬ 
leum winning. The local authorities and the 
Local Government have certain views upon that, 
and the Director of Geological Survey comes to 
the province and he forms his views, which prob¬ 
ably are not the same. Those views are communi¬ 
cated direct, to the Government of India, and the 
orders of that Government are passed after con¬ 
sidering those views, and without giving the Local 
Government any opportunity of criticising them 
or replying to them. 

13708. Whom has the Local Government to 
advise it upon a technical matter of this sort?— 
I advise them. 

13709. The Director of Geological Survey is an 
expert in his particular branch?—He is, of course, 
an expert on mineralogy. 

13710. Have the Local Government any expert ? 
—No. 

13711. Therefore they would be guided in the at¬ 
titude which they would take up by general prin¬ 
ciples?—The Local Government is very grateful 
for geological advice, but the grant of concessions 
for mining purposes is a somewhat different 
matter. 

13712. The Local Government would be guided 
in any conclusions at which they arrived, not by 
expert knowledge, but by general considerations 
which may, or may not, be right?—That is so. 

13713. You would admit that with regard to 
these mining concessions it is desirable that, be¬ 
sides the general considerations which may in¬ 
fluence the Local Government, there should be 
some expert knowledge brought to bear upon 
questions with regard to mining?—Yes. 
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13714. And that the Local Government have no 
such expert knowledge at the present moment?— 
My point is that the expert should advise the 
Local Government, not the Government of India. 

13715. Have the Local Government power now 
to appoint suah an expert or have you asked for 
power?—Iso. 

13716. With regard to prospecting licences, are 
you of opinion that the present regulations entail 
unnecessary delay ?—Certainly. It is the fault of 
the regulations made by the Government of India. 

13717. Has any attempt been made by the Local 
Government to alter them?—I am not sure. I 
should not necessarily know if they had made 
such representations. 

13718. Has any such proposal to modify the 
prospecting regulations been made in your term 
of office?—I have made no definite proposals. 

13719. You tell us that the Agricultural De¬ 
partment in Burma has lately been considerably 
developed ?—Yes. That was at the instance of 
the Government of India. 

13720. Has that been done either against the 
wishes, or against the interests, of the provincial 
Government?—It was not done against the wishes 
of the Local Government ; the Local Government 
acquiesoed in the proposal ; but I think it was 
somewhat premature. I am considering it from 
the point of view that there is a definite amount 
of money to spend, and a certain number of 
things to be done, and a certain amount of time, 
and that there were other matters which were 
more pressing. 

13721. Has the result of their action been to 
impose increased cost on the provincial Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes, the provincial Government pays for 
the department. 

13722. But did the Government of India make 
a grant in aid?—They made a grant in aid, but 
wc have had a new settlement since then. 

13723. (Has it practically entailed any increased 
cost on the provincial Government?—It is rather 
difficult to answer that question. The cost of the 
department was considered when the settlement 
was made. 

13724. How many officers has the Government 
of India imposed on the provincial Government in 
respect of the Agricultural Department?—A 
Director and three experts. They are all at work 
at the present moment. There is one chemist and 
two farming experts. 

13725. Is there a laboratory for the chemist?— 
I think it is finished by now; at any rate it is 
being built. 

13726. How long has that particular officer been 
here?—Nearly a year. 

13727. Waiting for the laboratory to be built?— 
Yes. 

13728. So that you would suggest that in respect 
of this particular officer the Government of India 
has imposed upon you the officer before he had 
anything particular to do?—There has been some 
difficulty in finding employment for him. 

13729. You stated one case whero the demands 
for returns were duo to the requirements of the 
Secretary of State, but with regard to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, do you suggest that they have 
increased the returns?—No, I have no particular 
increase in mind. 

13730. Do you know of any other departments 
which have done so ?—I do not remember any 
notable increase in the annual returns; occasional 
returns are called for; for instance we were asked 
to roport on the connection between the consump¬ 
tion of opium and crime. That was by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

13731. I am talking about the Government of 
India as distinguished from the Secretary of 
State?—I put no instance forward. 

13732. Has the provincial Government been call¬ 
ing for an increased number of returns?—-No. I 


remember one extra return that was put on about 
the working of the Minos Act. 

13733. Was that necessary?—There is consider¬ 
able curiosity in England on the subject. 

13734. Was that due to requirements from the 
Secretary of State or the Government of India ?— 
I am not in a position to trace the origin of the 
return ; it came down to me from the Government 
of India. 

13735. You think the system of annual reports 
is susceptible of considerable improvements. Par¬ 
ticularly you suggest that “ litorary graces ” are 
too much insisted upon. Does that lead to the un¬ 
due prolongation or extension of reports?—I do 
not think it loads to undue length in the reports, 
but I think it leads to an undue consumption of 
time in preparing them. 

13736. Is that not very nearly the same thing? 
—That is just as bad for the officer, but the result 
is not quite the same for tho reader. 

13737. An officer told us the other day that he 
had written a report of 100 pages; as a rule could 
not these provincial statements be compressed? 
—Yes, I should think so. 

13738. Might some departmental notice be 
taken of an officer thus unnecessarily burdening 
the unfortunate people who have to read these re¬ 
ports?—I think that might be done. 

13739. Has it ever been dono?—I am not aware 
of any instance. 

13740. Have you been Chief Secretary to 
Government?—Yes. 

13741. That has never beon brought before you 
when considering the question of the promotion or 
appointment of officers—that an officer is inclined 
to let his pen run without restriction?—No. 

13742. Would it be a good thing to consider?— 

Yes. 

13743. Have the Deputy Commissioners received 
from the Local Government any increase of powers 
the grant of which is, generally speaking, within 
the competency of the Local Government?—Yes, 
they have had some extra powers given to them 
this year. 

13744. Was that the first time?—No, I do not 
think so. 

13745. Have all those powers which the Local 
Government can delegate to Deputy Commissioners 
been delegated?—No, I should not say that. 

13746. Is it desirable that they should be dele¬ 
gated ?—Yes; I have made some proposals, some 
of which have been accepted, and some not. 

13747. What do you suppose was the intention 
of the original Act or Regulations by which these 
delegations were made permissible?—The delega¬ 
tions that I am thinking of are mostly done by 
executive order, and do not come within any Act. 

13748. Would it be the intention of the person 
who suggested the delegations that they should be 
given, and not hoarded up?—The history of the 
matter has generally been that the power was con¬ 
centrated originally, and that as business has in¬ 
creased it has been necessary and advisable to 
place the power lower down. 

13749. But I understand there is still power 
which can be delegated and has not beon dele¬ 
gated?—That is so. 

13750. Does that not point rather to a hoarding 
of delegations?—It is a matter of opinion in each 
case. 

13751. At all events the Local Government has 
not exorcised all the power that it might have 
done?—Not yet. 

13752. Have you any reason to believe that it 
will do so?—Yes, I think it will delegate more 
powers. 

13753. You tell us that some of your own powers 
might be confided to Commissioners of divisions 
when more experience has been gained. Experi¬ 
ence gained by whom?—By tho Commissioner. 
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13754. Are the Commissioners any stronger as 
a class to-day than they were five years ago, or 
are likely to be five years hence?—No; I mean 
when the experience of this class of business has 
been gained by the Commissioner, that is to say, 
by the officer for the time being. 

13755. But how can he gain experience unless 
he has power given to him?—It is a new class 
of business. 

13756. What do you mean by “a new class of 
business ” ?—One thing I am thinking of is the 
remission of fishery revenue. 

13757. Then what you want perhaps is that 
these delegations should not all be given at once, 
but should be given out a piece at a time?—Yes. 

13758. Is that a good way of doing the thing?— 
That is my opinion. 

13759. Do you hold that opinion because you 
think it would be well to mako not a general, but 
a special, delegation—a delegation not to the class 
but to the individual in tho class?—That is with 
regard to tho Deputy Commissioners and Sub- 
Divisional Officers. 

13760. But with regard to Commissioners you 
would delegate to them as a class?—Yes. 

13761. With regard to the reappropriation of 
funds from one head to another, would you give 
that power to Heads of Departments as well as to 
Commissioners?—Yes, within the limits of their 
budgets. 

13762. You say that reappropriations should be 
entirely foregone in respect of petty sums, say 
under Rs. 100 ; would you put any limit upon the 
reappropriation?—Yes, I suppose there should be 
a cumulative limit for the year. I suggest 
Rs. 1,000. 

13763. Is the arrangement by which the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner in Burma sanctions ponsions, 
peculiar to Burma?—I believe so. 

13764. Does it release the Government of Burma 
from any work?—Yes, a considerable amount. 

13765. You tell us that there is one matter 
which the Government of India can deal with, and 
that is the appointments and promotions which 
are gazetted by the Local Government, and you 
think that tho promotion of some of these officers 
might be given into the hands of lower authorities. 
What are those “lower authorities”?—I think the 
superintendents of excise and superintendents of 
land records might be promoted by me. 

13766. Any others?—That is all I recommend at 
present. 

13767. Is there any class which the Commis¬ 
sioners of divisions could deal with?—No, I do 
not think so, as regards Gazetted Officers. 

13768. Have you made any proposals with re¬ 
gard to the promotion of Non-Gazetted .Officers by 
Commissioners?—Not with regard to Non-Gazetted 
Officers on provincial lists. 

13769. By whom are they dealt with at pre¬ 
sent?—By the Heads of the various Departments, 
and, if there is no such Head, by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

13770. In cases where there is no such Head, 
would you give the Commissioner power to pro¬ 
mote?—It would be difficult. The officers are 
spread over the province in eight divisions, and it 
would be difficult for any one Commissioner to 
know whether the man in his division was better 
or worse than a man in another. 

13771. You would like that to continue under the 
Heads of Departments ?—Yes. 

13772. How could they know?—They get confi¬ 
dential reports from the Commissioners and others, 
to which they can refer. 

13773. With regard to appeals, you do not think 
there is much necessity for altering the present 
system ?—No, not in this province. 

13774. Would you hold the same views with 
regard to the subordinate officers in the Provincial 
Service?—I do not think that the liberty of appeal 


has given trouble in this province as yet ; it may 
later on. 

13775. Have you anything to tell us with regard 
to the selection of officers ; is that now carefully 
enough made?—Yes, I think so. 

13776. We have had it in evidence in this pro¬ 
vince that there are a certain number of officer’s 
of the Civil Service with regard to whom the record 
of service, or perhaps the actual service, is not 
satisfactory ; would you be disposed to agree with 
that ?—Yes. 

13777. If that is so is it confined entirely to the 
lower grades?—No, not entirely. 

13778. In the case of such officers as you are 
thinking of, has sufficient attention been paid to 
selection?—There have no doubt been instances in 
which sufficient attention has not been paid. 

13779. If you are going to delegate more powers 
to officers, does it not stand to reason that they 
must be selected with greater care?—They should 
be selected with care. 

13780. And that has not always been done in 
the past?—The care, of course, is a matter of 
opinion. 

13781. Has sufficient care been taken in the past? 
—There have been selections which were not 
justified. 

13782. Appointments which were not justified?— 
Yes. 

13783. With regard to leave rules, you say that 
if they were less rigid some transfers might be 
saved ; what do you mean ?—An officer goes on leave 
for six months ; at the end of four or five months 
anothev officer wishes to go on leave, and the one 
who wont first is willing to come back ; he cannot 
come back nnless he forfeits full pay for the first 
three months of his leave, on account of a rule in 
the Civil Sen-vice Regulations. 

13784. When an officer comos out here for the 
first period of his service does he stop out here too 
long before he gets leave?—You mean for the first 
eight years or so? I think it might be reduced to 
six years. 

13785. Would that increase the local transfers? 
—No, I think not. 

13786. Do officers often stay too long at their 
work without taking leave?—I do not think so. 

13787. Is it a common thing for an officer to stay 
three years at his work without having any leave 
of any kind or sort?—Yes, that is common. 

13788. Is that a good thing?—I do not see any 
harm in it. 

13789. You think he does as good work at the end 
of the three years as he does ait the end of the first 
year?—I think it is very likely. I could not say 
that of all officers. 

13790. Do you think the majority of them do?— 
Yes. 

13791. What prevents you from treating those 
officers who are under you in respect of land records, 
excise and agriculture, as Heads of Departments?— 
They are treated as Heads of Departments in most 
respects. 

13792. But you say “ I am in favour of treating 
these officers as Heads of Departments ” ; that 
would look as if you did not treat them so at the 
present moment ? — Their position is not quite 
clear ; they are treated as Heads of Departments for 
most purposes, but occasionally they are not. 

13793. In respect of the Financial Codes?—Yes. 

13794. And in respect of anything else?—It is a 
little difficult to answer a general question like 
that ; if, of course, they were independent Heads 
of Department, they would have powers which they 
have not now got. 

13795. If they had those powers would it save 
time and correspondence?—Yes. 

13796. Could you then give these officers greater 
powers and greater responsibility ?—That is a large 
question to answer. For instance the Excise Com¬ 
missioner, if he was to be head of the Excise 
Department," would be exercising control over the 
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Divisional Commissioners, .who are his senior offi¬ 
cers. That would be undesirable. 

13797. Therefore it is only in respect of the Finan¬ 
cial Codes that you want to treat them as Beads 
of Departments?—Generally speaking, that is so. 

13798. And if you did so treat them there would 
be a certain less amount of correspondence going 
backwards and forwards between your offices and 
theirs ?—Yes. 

13799. With regard to the Opium Act the neces¬ 
sity of having to make a reference to the superior 
authority regarding matters of procedure has been a 
serious inconvenience. Will you give me an instance ? 
—The present opium rules were drawn up over ten 
years ago. At that time the retail shops for the 
sale of opium were auctioned ; at present the retail 
vendors of opium are selected. The rules have never 
been altered, but a radical change of that kind 
entails a great many changes in practice and pro¬ 
cedure, and it is rather difficult to square the 
rules with the actual practice. 

13800. How has the necessity of making a refer¬ 
ence to the superior authority complicated matters ? 
—The reference should have been made, but has 
not been made. 

13801. Is the “superior authority” the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—Yes. 

13802. Have you not made the reference because 
you thought that you would not get leave?—No. 
The Government of India have approved the charge, 
but the rules have not been altered because the 
system has been experimental. 

13803. I do not quite understand where it is that 
the necessity of making a reference has been a 
serious inconvenience ; you have not made the 
reference?—It would have been much more con¬ 
venient to alter the rules. What we have done is 
to issue executive instructions modifying the rules 
of the Government of India. 

13801. Therefore there has been no .serious in¬ 
convenience?—The inconvenience is that the local 
officers who have to work this matter have to read 
the rules and then read the directions. 

13805. I should have thought if they had followed 
the directions there would be no necessity to read 
the rules?—The one supplements and modifies the 
other. 

13806. In the letter you put before us of October 
the 17th, 1907, from yourself to the Revenue Sec¬ 
retary, you say “ Such delegations as the Local 
Government can sanction on its own authority will 
be brought to the notice of the Local Government 
from time to time as occasion requires.” Since that 
letter was written, have you brought certain facts 
to the notice of the Local Government and asked 
them to give you the power to delegate?—Yes. 

13807. And have you since that date received any 
power so to delegate ?—Yes, I have. 

13808. In minor matters, or in matters of real 
consequence and use?—Matters whioh entail a con¬ 
siderable amount of business — matters of land 
revenue, for instance. 

13809. Matters which have saved a great deal of 
business?.—‘Which will save a good deal. 

13810. What do you suppose will be the result 
in the long run of this extra authority which you 
have been able to devolve upon other people ; will it 
save some of your own time and that of your staff 1 
—Yes. 

13811. How much?—In the case of remissions of 
revenue I reckon it will save me about 300 refer¬ 
ences a yeaT. 

13812. In some evidence before us it has been 
suggested that the clerks in an office felt it almost 
to be their duty to. pick holes in the correspondence 
which came up from below. Have you noticed that 
tendency in your own staff?—No, I think not. 

13813. ( Sir Frederic Lely.) Suppose the Local 
Government had authority to pass orders and to 
report them to the Government of India as you 
suggest, and then the Government of India raised 


a prolonged discussion about details ; would you be 
much better off than you were before ?—I think the 
Government of India would be less likely to raise 
discussions after the fact, than if their previous 
sanction was asked. 

13814. Yon do not think that any further restric¬ 
tions on the interference by the Government of 
India by urging unsuitable orders on a province 
is necessary or desirable?—No other feasible plan 
occurs to me. 

13815. Have you any practical acquaintance-with 
the result of the Police Commission ?—Yes, I saw 
a great deal of that when I was Chief Secretary. 

13816. What would you say has been the general 
effect of their recommendations in Burma ?—There 
were certain useful reforms consequent upon that, 
but the draft Police Bill which was sent down did 
not oommend itself to us as suitable to the 
province. 

13817. And there has been a tendency to enforce 
uniformity of detail ?—Undoubtedly. 

13818. You have referred to the Director of 
Geological Survey ; are the mining rules that apply 
in Burma special to Burma, or are they generally 
the same throughout India?—They are the same 
throughout India. 

13819. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
Director of Geological Survey interferes at all 
in administrative matters 1 —That is What I intend 
to suggest. 

13820. Does he interfere in the framing of rules 
for concessions and fixing royalties and many other 
mining details?—That is what I suggest. 

13821. And that you say is not within his proper 
province.?—I would not go so far as that; I think 
he may fairly be consulted upon the rules; I 
think he,may be consulted upon individual conces¬ 
sions ; but I think he should advise the Local 
Government and not advise the Government of 
India. / 

13822. It has been several times said that useful 
reforms have been introduced at the instigation 
of the Government of India, That no doubt is 
true, but you say that the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India produces a certain reluctance in 
Local Governments to bring forward schemes of 
their own ?—A local scheme has to be explained at. 
very great length. 

13823. You mean that that makes the Local 
Government think twice before it brings it for¬ 
ward ?—Undoubtedly. 

13824. Is it fair to say that the unwritten in¬ 
fluence of the Government of India is against any 
spontaneous action of the province itself?—I think 
there is a certain dead weight to- be overcome in 
each case. 

13825. As regards delegating powers to Deputy 
Commissioners, you notice that a difficulty occurs 
in the difference of experience betiwteen those 
officers? If the Deputy Commissioners were very 
carefully selected wiould not that difficulty be les¬ 
sened?—The difficulty will decrease as time goes 
on. At present, in this province, we have some 
very junior men in charge of districts. 

13826. As a matter of fact are there men now 
occupying the post of Deputy Commissioner who 
are too young for it?—I think they are rather 
young to have additional powers such as it is pro¬ 
posed to give to Deputy Commissioners. That will 
tend to rectify itself. 

13827. You advocate giving power to the Deputy 
Commissioner to discriminate between his Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners according to their capacity and 
their experience ?—Yes. 

13828. As to the position of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner with regard to matters outside the strict 
Land Revenue Department,: what do you look to 
the Deputy Commissioner for in matters, say, of 
excise ? How far do you consider him respon¬ 
sible for the excise administration in his district? 
—He is fully responsible for excise. He has the 
superintendent of excise, whose duty it is to travel 
in the district. 
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13829. How far do you consider him responsible 
for the excise administration in his district?— 
He is fully responsible for excise. He has the 
Superintendent of Excise, whose duty it is to 
travel in the district. 

13830. How do you distinguish between the 
responsibility of the Deputy Commissioner and 
that of the superintendent of excise?—The super¬ 
intendent of excise is the Deputy Commissioner’s 
assistant. 

13831. If the superintendent of excise disobeys 
his orders, the Deputy Commissioner reports to 
the Excise Commissioner?—Yes, if he considers it 
of sufficient importance ; if it was an ordinary 
matter of disobedience he would presumably tell 
him not to do it again. 

13832. If things went badly wiving in a dis¬ 
trict, would you hold the Deputy Commissioner to 
be directly responsible for it?—Yes. 

13833. Is it not the fact that men on high pay 
are now employed upon work which might as well 
be done by men on lower pay? I am speaking now 
of Deputy Commissioners, especially, and Assistant 
Commissioners ?—I am not prepared to say that. 

13834. Does not an Assistant Commissioner com¬ 
mence at Rs. 600 a month?—Us. 460, and rises to 
Rs. 1,000. 

13835. You are not prepared to say that he does 
not spend a good deal of his time in a way that 
is not commensurate with the pay of Rs. 1,000 a 
month?—No, I should not say that. 

13836. Would you say that even of a Deputy 
Commissioner; does he not do a great deal of 
routine work which might just as well be done by 
a man on Rs. 200?—Yes, he could delegate some of 
'his work, no doubt. 

13837. So that if it is necessary bo provide for 
increased work, should it not be done by re¬ 
lieving the superior men of inferior work, and so 
setting them free for their own proper work ?—It 
would be a good course. 

13838. For some time at any rate wmuld it not be 
possible to do that, rather than increase the staff? 
—If by the staff you mean the Commission, no 
doubt that would be so, but it would be neoessary 
to increase the Provincial Service. 

13839. Would there have to be a corresponding 
increase in the lower ranks?—Yes. 

13840. You say that the Local Government should 
have no hesitation in refusing leave when it might 
be inconvenient to grant it; is it not the fact that 
many men, especially many Englishmen, are re¬ 
luctant to admit themselves to be ill until they 
have actually broken down ?—There are such cases. 

13841. Are there not many such cases?—That 
may be so. 

13842. Therefore, does not Government incur a 
very grave responsibility by refusing leave to a 
man who has done his work without exception 
for some years?—It depends how long the refusal 
lasts for ; my suggestion is that an officer should be 
made to wait until it is convenient to relieve him. 

13843. But that, is a course which Government 
dhould take with a very full souse of responsibility ? 
—Certainly. 

13844. Have there not been some cases where 
men have been refused their leave, and have died 
in consequence ?—Yes, I have known such cases. 

13845. Would it be possible to expand the 
authority of the headman by establishing a coun¬ 
cil?—I do not think a council for the headman 
would answer in this province. 

13846. Is not the headman usually elected?—No, 
I should hardly say that. 

1384/. Does he not owe his position very much to 
the influence he has in the village?—Certainly. 

13848. Would there be several other men, per¬ 
haps not. of equal influence, hut still of consider¬ 
able influence, whose assistance it would be well 
to get in the management of the village?—I think 
it would be convenient for the headman to get 
their assistance. 


13849. But you would not do it by direct action 
by the State?—No. 

13850. Would it not add to the influence of the 
men themselves to be directly appointed or directly 
recognised by authority?—No doubt. 

13851. And it would tend to solidify the village 
system ?—No ; I think it would detract from the 
influence of the headman. 

13852. You do not think it possible to utilise the 
village as a means of enlisting popular opinion 
and help in local matters?—I think it should be 
done through the headman. 

13853. But how would you do it through the 
headman—simply by using his authority?—In 
every village there are elders whom the headman 
consults, but I would work through the headman. 

13854. (Mr. Dutt.) You tell us that as the result 
of the Education Commission a policy was laid 
down for the Government to withdraw from the 
management of schools? Was that policy laid 
down for immediate action or for gradual action, 
according to circumstances l —I believe it was laid 
down for gradual action. 

13855. That is to say where there was a good 
missionary or private institution the Government 
might withdraw from the direct management of a 
school in the same place?—Yes, I believe there 
was some qualification of that kind. 

13856. Is that not a sound policy on the whole? 
—I think the policy was bad for this province. 

13857. You think that where there is a private 
institution, Government should still support an¬ 
other institution in the same place?—I think that 
unless the private institution offers the same ad¬ 
vantages that the Government, institution offers, 
the Government institution should be maintained. 

13858. As a matter of fact, are you aware of any 
particular Government institution which had to be 
closed or abandoned in pursuance of that policy ? 
—Yes ; a good many in different districts. Some 
of them have since been replaced. 

13859. You also refer to the danger of similar 
complications and difficulties with respect to the 
report of the Excise Committee ; what kind of 
difficulties do you apprehend ?—The Excise Com¬ 
mittee laid down amongst other things that all 
distillery spirit should be treated as country spirit. 
That does not fit in well with our arrangements 
in Burma. 

13860. Has any representation been sent up to 
the Government of India on that subject?—Yes, 
that particular point has been represented, with 
the result that we were allowed to go on as 
before. 

13861. I® that the most important difficulty you 
had in mind?—There are one of two others, equally 
important. They have not been represented yet. 

13862. With regard to land revenue settlement, 
suppose the Government of India did not like the 
rates after you had fixed and published them, and 
thought that they were too high or too severe, and 
therefore interfered, would that not lead to some 
acrimonious correspondence ?—<1 do not think so, 
not more than at present. 

13863. If the Government of India wanted to up¬ 
set a settlement already made, would that not lead 
to a certain loss of prestige to the Local Govern¬ 
ment ?—Of course there is that point, but I would 
run that risk. 

13864. As regards the rules about mineral conces¬ 
sions ; should not uniform rules be laid down for 
the different provinces?—I do not see any particu¬ 
lar advantage in so doing. 

13865. Would it be desirable that concessions 
should be more liberal in one province than in 
another?—Yes. 

13866. You mean for the development of new 
provinces?—Exactly. 

13867. Is there not some necessity for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to have that control over mining 
concessions in all tire provinces, that they have 
now?—No. 
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13868. Then you mention with regard to land 
revenue work that “ The influence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India has mainly tended to retard pro¬ 
gress.” Could you illustrate that by any concrete 
instance ?—There is a very long and involved corre¬ 
spondence with the Government of India about the 
land revenue system in Upper Burma which has 
been lasting for 16 years and is still going on. 

13869. But has it actually retarded progress in 
any way ?—I think that if the Local Government 
had been left to work out its own salvation, it would 
have found a solution much more quickly. 

13870. If a new territory is acquired ought not the 
Government of India to have something to say in 
the matter of settling its land revenue 1 — Yes, 
certainly. 

13871. Even if you are not in favour of either 
Advisory or Administrative Councils to assist Dis¬ 
trict Officers, might Deputy Commissioners convene 
conferences of headmen at intervals ?—Yes. 

13872. How often would you have that conference, 
about once or twice in the year ?—I think the Deputy 
Commissioner might convene them as he goes round 
the district, probably by townships. 

13873. You propose that the sharing of expendi¬ 
ture between the Imperial and provincial Govern¬ 
ments should be abolished, and that every head 
should be either wholly imperial or wholly pro¬ 
vincial. Would that simplify accounts at all?— 
I do not pretend to be an expert on account 
matters ; my aim is to get the preparation of the 
provincial budget delayed to a later date. 

13874. Is something gained 'by interesting the 
provincial Government in economising expenditure 
in the different departments? If they save some¬ 
thing they get half of the saving, and the Imperial 
Government gets half?—I think there would a great 
deal more gained if the provincial Government got 
the whole of the saving. 

13875. You say “ Every head should be either 
wholly imperial or wholly provincial ” ?—Yes, all 
imperial or all provincial. 

13876. Would that largely affect the expenditure 
of the provincial Government?—That is a matter for 
the settlement ; no doubt you would have to give 
extra revenue to meet the extra expenditure. 

13877. (Mr. niche ns.) I understand that your 
functions, are not financial in the broader sense but 
that they are confined to matters of revenue en¬ 
tirely?—I control some expenditure departments, 
but, mainly, I am concerned with the collection of 
revenue and matters of revenue policy, although I 
do not have the last word upon matters of policy. 

13878. But if a particular tax, for example, were 
found to be particularly grievous, you would be the 
officer of Government who would be responsible for 
making a recommendation to the Local Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

13879. Suppose it was found that the revenue was 
falling substantially below the estimate would it 
be your business to keep the Local Government 
apprised of that fact?—Yes. 

13880. But you would have nothing whatever to 
do with any corresponding reduction of expendi¬ 
ture?—‘No, That would be done in the Financial 
Department of the Secretariat. 

13881. That is to say there is no officer in the 
Government here who is responsible for finance 
generally ; in other words responsible, within his 
sphere, for seeing that revenue and expenditure 
balance, and making amj arrangements that might 
be necessary to bring that about ?—No. 

13882. May that be said to be in the hands of the 
Lieutenant-Governor?—I think so. 

13883. Should there not be one officer whose busi¬ 
ness it should be to advise the Lieutenant-Governor 
on that pointi-—He has his Financial Secretary, and 
the Accountant-General is supposed to advise him 
to some extent. 

13884. Would it not bo advisable to centralize 
advice under one officer ?—No, I think not. 

13885. Is the work of the large number of depart¬ 
ments under your control on the whole more than 


one man can manage?—I think it is just a little 
too much. 

13886. There are certain departments under you 
which are not altogether homogeneous. For in¬ 
stance, the Agricultural Department has not much 
to do with finance?—I deal with the land revenue, 
and, in accordance with the ordinary Indian prac¬ 
tice, I therefore deal with land ; dealing with land, 

I come to deal with agriculture. 

13887. The work that is done by the agricultural 
experts, does not concern you very much?—It comes 
fairly near to me. H we ,can introduce a new crop 
into the dry zone, we secure our land revenue. 

13888. You are interested no doubt in the finan¬ 
cial result, but your revenue experience does not 
enable you to say whether a certain proposal for 
bringing about that result is a good one or not?— 
The settlement of the land revenue is very in¬ 
timately connected with agriculture. The whole 
settlement is based upon crop cuttings and esti¬ 
mates of cultivators’ expenditure, and so on. 

13889. Is it desirable that there should be a 
sj>ecial mining expert for the Government of 
Burma? — The matter has been considered more 
than once, and it has always appeared that no 
mining expert we should be likely to get, would be 
able to advise on all the different kinds of mines. 
We have the advantage of the advice of the 
Director-General of Geology ujktii geological ques¬ 
tions, and to a certain extent upon the economics 
of minerals too. 

13890. But when it comes to practical matters 
it is not merely a question of geological advice. 
Are there not many other technical points con¬ 
nected with mining about which a financier would 
probably know nothing?—It would no doubt be 
advisable. 

13891. In other countries, where mines bulk 
large, is it not’a common thing to have a separate 
department to deal with mines?—Certainly. 

13892. Would it not. be desirable to organise 
something of that sort on a small scale here?—The 
difficulty is to organise it on a small scale. I under¬ 
stand that the universal knowledge that we should 
require is not to be had. 

13893. Do you have experts to advise you as to 
the nature of the contracts to be made?—No. 

13894. Is that an extremely complicated matter? 
—That is so. 

13895. Are not the principles of mining assess¬ 
ment and mining taxation generally very com¬ 
plicated ?—Yes. 

13896. And very often they require an expert to 
deal with questions of contract?—Undoubtedly an 
expert would be useful. 

13897. At the same time you are not prepared to 
say that matters have advanced to such a stage 
that it would be desirable to split that department 
off from your own ?—I should be glad to get rid 
of the work, but I doubt if the arrangement would 
work satisfactorily. 

13898. Is it the tendency of the Government of 
India to screw the salt tax up?—If you mean the 
tax on the local manufacture of salt, undoubtedly 
it is. 

13899. Has that policy been opposed by the 
Government of Burma?—I should not say that it 
had been, on the whole. 

13900. What is the policy with regard to the 
local production of salt?—The policy is to con¬ 
centrate it in certain areas so that it may be more 
easily supervised. 

13901. But would your policy be, to encourage 
the production of salt locally ?-—I hardly think we 
can be said to encourage the production, because 
the concentration of it discourages it to some 
extent. 

13902. But, as opposed to importation, would it 
be the policy of the Local Government to put on 
such a duty as to prevent the import of salt ?—No ; 
as far as possible we put the same duty on the local 
manufacture as on the imported salt. 
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13903. But is it not lower to-day 1 —Yes. The 
eventual object is to levy the same tax. The local 
duty started lower and it is being levelled up by 
degrees. 

13904. .Might not the reason be that otherwise 
you would destroy all local manufacture 1 — Un¬ 
doubtedly we should otherwise destroy a part of it. 

13905. And that, you think, is not desirable?— 
Of course it is a hardship to people to be thrown 
out of employment, and if a tax has got to be 
raised it should be done gradually, so as to do it 
with the minimum of hardship. 

13906. Are you in accord with the Government 
of India that it is desirable gradually to raise the 
salt tax?—The Government of India requires cer¬ 
tain money from the provincial Government, and 
the salt tax is part of it. If there was a very 
large internal production the revenue from the tax 
on imports would fall off. 

13907. If the tendency of the Government of 
India is to screw up the tax, does the Government 
of Burma support that policy?—They have not 
remonstrated. 

13908. Would you say that that was an instance 
where the policy of the Government of India is 
opposed to the interests of the country?—No, I 
should not. 

13909. In Upper Burma, prior to the British 
occupation, there was no land tax?—That is too 
broad a statement. There was a land tax in some 
places. There was no general land tax. There 
was a tax known as the thathameda. 

13910. Did that, broadly speaking, replace the 
land tax?—It may be said to have done so—it was 
really an inoome-tax. 

13911. Was it on the advice of the Government 
of India that the land tax was imposed?—I think 
that the then Chief Commissioner was distinctly 
in favour of a land tax. 

13912. Was he influenced by his Indian experi¬ 
ence?—I think it is very likely. 

13913. Would you say from your knowledge of 
the country that if we were starting dc novo it 
might be desirable to have a different system from 
the Indian system which has been adopted?—No, if 
I was starting dc novo, I would still put on the 
land tax. 

13914. And you would still base it on the Indian 
system ?—Yes. 

13915. Therefore, you would not say, speaking 
broadly, with regard to the land tax, that the 
influence of the Government of India has been for 
evil?—No, not upon that point. 

13916. You recommend that you should be 
allowed to reappropriate from one department, 
which is under your control, to another depart¬ 
ment, which is under your control?—Yes. 

13917. For example, that you should be allowed 
to reappropriate, let us say, from the Excise De¬ 
partment to the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

13918. Is that not rather a wide power?—I do 
not think so. 

13919. Can you parallel it elsewhere?—I am not 
familiar with financial systems elsewhere. 

13920. Would you for example suggest that you 
should have power to appropriate, from “contin¬ 
gencies ” under the Excise Department, to 
“salaries” under the Agricultural Department?—I 
see no reason why I should not. 

13921. Contingencies, I suppose, are mainly for 
non-current expenditure?—Yes. 

13922. Then would you transfer from a non¬ 
recurring head to a recurring head?—Yes. You 
are assuming that I have power to sanction the 
salaries as well; that is quite a different matter 
from reappropriation. 

13923. Possibly I skipped over a stage ; do you 
recommend that for posts under Rs. 20 a month, 
the officer concerned should be allowed to make the 
appointment t —Yes, I should up to certain limits. 


13924. Then, up to certain limits, what I stated 
before would apply?—Yes. 

13925. Is that desirable?—I think he might be 
trusted with that power. 

13926. We have been told by several witnesses 
that the restrictions with regard to the purchase 
of European stores locally are unduly heavy; is 
that your view?—-Yes, I think there is an un¬ 
necessary fuss made about small purchases of 
European stores. 

13927. Suppose the Government of India were 
unrestricted in the principle it chose to adopt with 
regard to the purchase of stores, would you advo¬ 
cate that the Local Government should have free 
power to buy its stores locally, or to call for 
tenders in England or not, as it chose?—I imagine 
that the Stores Department in England or some¬ 
thing similar would have to be maintained for 
large purchases—materials for bridges and rail¬ 
ways, and things of that sort—but I think it 
would be more economical, and would save a con¬ 
siderable amount of time and labour, if bicycles 
and typewriters, and things like that, could be 
purchased locally. 

13928. If there was no financial limit, would it 
work if it was left to the discretion of the Local 
Government?—Yes, I think the Local Government 
might be trusted with that discretion. 

13929. The plan that is adopted elsewhere, for 
example, is that the Local Government call for 
tenders both locally and at home when giving a 
big order; that is in order to give the local people 
a chance, and then the Local Government can ac¬ 
cept any tender they please?—That seems a good 
system. 

13930. Is that a system which could be applied? 
—Y'es, but even that system is rather too elaborate 
to apply to these small isolated purchases. 

13931. But with regard to largo matters you 
would not object to the principle that tenders 
should be called for both in England and locally if 
the Local Government thought any advantage 
would be gained thereby?—No.- 

13932. (Mr. Meyer.) As regards the duty of 
placing the whole budget in draft—the receipts on 
one side and the expenditure on the other—before 
the laical Government; is that not the function of 
the Financial Secretary?—Yes. 

13933. And the Lieutenant-Governor thus gets a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole progress of receipts 
and expenditure?—Yes. 

12934. You speak about the budget having to 
come up in November; is that the correct date so 
far as the Government of India is concerned?—No, 
that is the date on which it is prepared by the 
Heads of the Departments. 

13935. When is it due to the Government of 
India?-—In February I think. 

13936. You may take it from me that it is the 
20th January. Therefore might you not have 
longer time for the budget by dealing with it here 
in December instead of November?—I do what I 
am told. 

13937. Your budget estimates have to go to the 
Government of India towards the middle of 
January; why do you leave your figures here till 
November or December?—I do what I am told. 

13938. What are you told?—I have to provide 
the revenue figures for the Accountant-General. 

13939. For the Accountant-General, who passes 
them on to the Local Government?—Yes, and to 
the Government of India I understood. 

13940. You propose a system under whioh the 
provincial Government should take the whole of 
the present divided heads of expenditure, receiving 
a large proportion of the revenue. Under the 
new settlement, outside the land revenue expen¬ 
diture, the more important heads of expenditure 
are divided between the Government of India and 
the provincial Government?—Y r es, forests, excise, 
stamps, and income-tax. 

13941. Let us take the case of excise or forests, 
and then suppose that the Local Government em¬ 
barks on a considerable expenditure with the 
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object of getting more revenue in the long run. 
At present the Government of India would take 
half the revenue and bear half the expenditure?— 
Yes. 

13942. Under your system the province would 
have incurred the whole of the expenditure, but 
would have to make over half the increased revenue 
to the Government of India?—Some share no 
doubt. 

13943. Might that not lead to a good deal more 
friction than there is under the present system?— 
I do not see Why it should. 

13944. Would there not be a tendency for tho 
province to say, “ The Government of India is 
getting the unearned increment which is the_ pro¬ 
duce of our enterprise and our expenditure”?— 
That is possible, but I think the provinco would 
rejoice in its freedom. 

13945. Is there not a tendency in Burma to 
look upon the amount paid to the Government of 
India somewhat as a tribute?—I have seen the 
statement in newspapers. 

13946. Would there not be somewhat more 
ground for such a contention if the 'Government of 
India took no share in provincial expenditure, but 
simply took a sharo of the provincial revenue?— 
There would be that debating point, of course, 

13947. You suggest that the (Local Government 
should be permitted to abolish appointments of 
any pay whatever; do you include appointments 
held by Imperial Services such as the Indian Civil 
Service, or the Public Works?—Yes, I think so. 

13948. You are aware that the Secretary of 
State, while granting larger power to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in respect of other appointments, 
has kept the old limits in respect of appointments 
which are usually filled in England?—I have not 
heard it. 

13949. AVould the Secretary of State be likely 
to allow a Local Government a free hand in abolish¬ 
ing appointments held by members of the Indian 
Civil Service?—It depends how the matter was put 
before him. 

13950. You put it as a grievance that the orders 
passed upon the report of the Excise Committee 
wero not all of them primarily applicable to Burma, 
and gave a certain amount of trouble. Is it not 
the fact that the Burma Government especially 
asked to have the report, and the orders thereon, 
communicated to them?—I daresay they did. 

13951, If the Burma Government asked for the 
orders, how can they reasonably oomplain that 
they received them ?—The orders were communicated 
with certain instructions ; I do not know that the 
Local Government asked for those instructions. 

13952. There was a general Resolution on each 
portion of the Committee's report ?—Yes ; it went 
into great detail. 

13953. Primarily, of course, with reference to 
those provunoes the conditions of which the Com¬ 
mittee had investigated ?—Yes. 

13954. At the request of tho Burma Government 
they were forwarded to you ?—That I do not know ; 
of course, it may be so. 

13955. But were not these recommendations left 
to your Government ito decide upon, without any 
absolute order that you should do this, that, or the 
other ?—I believe not, but they were not necessarily 
passed on to me with the original orders of the 
Government of India. 

13956. You referred to the contract distillery 
system as an instance in which the intervention 
of the Government of India was for good. That 
was a case where the Local Government had 
started a different system, and the Government of 
India said, “ We think from our experience in 
India that this is not a good system and you had 
better try the other ” ?—Yes. 

13957. The Local Government at once acquiesced ? 

—Yes. 

13958, And you think it has been a good thing? 

I think it has been a success bo far. 


13959. You are aware that an Inspector-General 
of Excise has been recently appointed. As re¬ 
gards these matters of excise in which the con¬ 
ditions of Burma differ from those of India proper, 
is it not likely that the appointment of this 
officer will tend (to avoid the issue of orders 
which are not primarily applicable to Burma?—I 
do not see why it should. 

13960. I presume he would visit the province?— 
Yes, he may. 

13961. Would he not be able (to tell the Govern¬ 
ment of India what the exact circumstances of the 
province are ?—Yes, I suppose he will do that, as 
far as he gathers them in the course of his tour. 

13962. As regards opium, .is not the internal 
consumption of opium included under the head of 
“ excise ” in this province as in the rest of India ?— 
Yes. 

13963. You recognise that opium is an especially 
difficult matter to deal with in Burma?—Yes. 

13964. You do not desire .any great freedom from 
the oontrol of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State in 'regard ‘to your special opium 
.policy ?—I recognise that it is practically impos¬ 
sible. 

13965. In regard 'to these opium rules you tell us 
that considerable inconvenience 'has been caused in 
this province. Is it not the business of the 
Financial Commissioner and the Local Govern¬ 
ment to prepare fresh rules applicable to the new 
conditions ?—Yes. 

13966. And they did not do so ?—We have not. 
done so yet. 

13967. You are of 'opinion that in some cases the 
Local Government is restrained from making 
reforms which it might 'Otherwise .adopt because 
it would have to make out a case to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and get the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India? Is it not a good thing some¬ 
times to have to test your own conclusions in that 
way ?—Yes. 

13968. Until recently the salt tax was one rupee 
a .maund here, Wh ile it was Rs. 2-8 a maund in 
the rest of India 1 —Yes. 

13969. The one rupee a maund was levied on 
imported salt, while you taxed your local manu¬ 
facture, in a somewhat crude way, by a duty on 
the cauldrons in which the salt was produced ?— 
Yes. 

13970. Was not the theory always that that 
should be equivalent to the one rupee on imported 
salt?—'Yes. 

13571. There was no idea of protection of a local 
industry 1 —No. 

13972. The Government, of India came to the con¬ 
clusion, from the statistics of incidence, that there 
was a protection to the local industry, and the 
Burma Government adopted that view?—Yes. 

13973. You are now doing away with the pot 
and cauldron policy and starting the quantitative 
assessment ?—We have started that in several 
districts ; we still have the other in others. 

13974, Recently you came up to the Government 
of India as to the delay in bringing the assess¬ 
ment up to the full rate of one rupee a maund?— 
Yes. 

13975. Was the permission you asked for readily 
granted ?—Yes. 

13976. In fact the Government of India took a 
lower figure than your own Government (had sug¬ 
gested?—That is so. 

13977. As regards mining restrictions, what is 
the character of the minerals in Burma?—Petro¬ 
leum is the most important. 

13978. You are aware of the object of the mining 
restrictions?—I .think I have a general idea. It is 
to prevent monopolies. 

13979. Are you aware that .the imposition of 
those restrictions was due to the Secretary of 
State?—I am not aware of that. 

13980. You spoke about the Director of Geological 
Survey not being in direct contact with you in 
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these matters. Has your Government ever con¬ 
sulted him and asked ihis advice ?—We have assist¬ 
ants of the Geological Survey in this province, and 
they report to the Director, and the Director, as a 
rule, edits their reports and sends them on to us. 

13981. When you get a communication about a 
mining concession or anything else which under 
the existing rule (has to go to the Government of 
India, do you consult the Director of the Geological 
Survey, or bis local Assistant here, before you 
frame your own recommendation 1 —W T e consult his 
local Assistant, but not him. 

13982. Then is your complaint that he sometimes 
differs from his local Assistant?—We do not neces¬ 
sarily accept the view of his local Assistant. 

13983. Is there anything to prevent you from 
consulting the Director himself ?—It *is not the 
custom. I do not know whether he would advise 
us ; he 'is not supposed to be our adviser. We have 
never consulted him by official letter; when he 
comes down .personally, we consult him. 

13984. In those cases have you followed his 
advice?—Not always. 

13985. Then your real point is that you should 
be able to ignore his advice?—Certainly. 

13986. I see you desire greater freedom for grant¬ 
ing lands for religious purposes. You are aware 
that the policy of the Government of India is that 
of religious neutrality ?—Yes. 

13987. Might it not be dangerous to exceed the 
limits within which that policy should be allowed 
to be departed from in Burma ?—I do not see any 
danger. 

13988. You think there might be no dissatisfac¬ 
tion as between rival sects?—You must remember 
that all the waste land in Burma belongs to 
Government. 

13989. And therefore you think there is plenty of 
land to give away ?—They cannot get the land from 
anybody else ; that- is my .point. 

13990. As regards the forecast of land revenue 
settlements, of which you spoke as a hardship, 
are you aware that one of the objects was finan¬ 
cial, in order to give the Government of India some 
information as .to the amount by which you are 
going to add to, or possibly diminish, the land 
revenue as the result of your settlement?—Yes. 

13991. Is not the Government of India inter¬ 
ested in that as a sharer of the land revenue ?— 
Yes. 

13992. Another object is to enable the Govern¬ 
ment of India to ask for explanations if it has 
reason to think .that you are putting the settlement 
rates .too high?—I do not see how that comes into 
the forecast. 

13993. Suppose your forecast showed double 
the existing revenue, would .that not be a case 
for enquiry as to 'how this doubling of the revenue 
came about?—But the rates imposed have to go to 
the Government of India. 

13994. But one of the objects of the forecast 
is to enable the Government of India to enquire 
what the reason is of any large increase, or pos¬ 
sibly, decrease, which the new settlement is going 
to bring about?—But the forecast is .prepared ac¬ 
cording to a rate which may, or may not, be 
utilised in the eventual settlement. 

13995. Your point is, then, that the forecast in 
itself is not sufficiently accurate to be of much 
use?—Exactly, and cannot be made so. 

13996. You say that in 1895 the Government of 
India became a great deal more stringent in its 
settlement regulations with regard to this province. 
Do you know the object of the change of policy ?—• 

I do not. 

13997. Has not the influence of the Government 
of India been rather in favour of mitigating assess¬ 
ments here?—I think it has. 

13998. One witness said that the rule which for¬ 
bids an individual assessment to be increased by 
more than 50 per cent, at one time was due to the 
Government of India ; is that so ?—That is so. 


13999. What has been the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India with regard to thathameda ? One 
witness told us at Mandalay that as regards Upper 
Burma he thought the Government of India had 
saved the thathameda —that the Local Government 
were inclined to abolish it and replace it by land 
revenue assessment and the oapibation tax as in 
Lower Burma ; is that correct?—A great many 
opinions have been expressed at different times, 
but I do not think the Local Government ever 
made a definite proposal to that effect. 

14000. Are you aware whether the thathameda 
ever existed in Lower Burma ?—'Not that I know of ; 
it is quite a modem tax. 

14001. I gather that, personally, you do not regret 
the gradual disappearance of the thathamedat —I 
do not Tegret the imposition of the land tax. 

14002. We were told by a witness that in the old 
days the people imposed the thathameda themselves 
and distributed it among the householders. Now, 
thanks to the revenue settlement, the thathameda 
is so small that they do not trouble about it and 
divide it equally ; is that your experience?—Yes, 
that is done in a good many places. 

14003. Might it not be better to have a larger 
thathameda and let the villagers have some dis¬ 
cretion in applying it ?—It is an arguable point ; 
I do not think so myself. 

14004. Is the land revenue assessment unneces¬ 
sarily complicated ?—I do not see any possibility 
of making it less complicated. 

14005. Do the people understand it? — No, I 
should not think so. 

14006. As far as the people are concerned they 
might have preferred the thathameda, with an in¬ 
creased amount if necessary?—Yes. 

14007. You say that Local Governments should 
be encouraged by the Government of India to 
modify detailed orders in applying them to their 
provinces, leaving the general control to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Is it not a possible difficulty in 
the application of that principle that it becomes a 
little hard, sometimes, to say whether a matter is 
one of detail, or whether it is trenching on prin¬ 
ciple?—Yes. 

14008. In case of doubt, would you be inclined to 
leave it to the Government of India?—In case of 
doubt I should prefer to leave it to the Local 
Government. 

14009. But if it was .clearly a matter of principle, 
you think the Government of India should be 
referred to?—Yes. 

14010. You spoke of the difficulty of giving similar 
powers to all Deputy Commissioners, and you were 
in favour of giving powers to some, and not to 
others. Would it not be a little invidious as a 
matter of practice to pick out one man and say 
“ You shall have powers,” and say to another man 
“ You shall not have them ” ?—There is that diffi¬ 
culty. 

14011. Might that possibly be obviated by giving 
the powers according to grades?—I should think 
if you were to make a discrimination of that kind 
you might say that substantive Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners should have the powers, and officiating 
Deputy Commissioners should not. 

14012. Would you say the same with regard to 
Sub-Divisional Officers? — They belong to various 
Services. 

14013. Are they not in grades too ; you have got 
Assistant Commissioners in various grades, and 
Extra Assistant Commissioners in various grades? 

—Yes. 

14014. Let us take the Assistant Commissioners 
first ; could you discriminate there between grades? 
—Yes ; you could. 

14015. As regards the Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, where you have officiating men, might you 
discriminate, according to your plan, between the 
officiating and the permanent Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners?—There are no officiating Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners. 
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14016. Then you would have ito fall hack on the 
grade line ?—That would not he easy because there 
are two systems of appointments ; there are men of 
long experience who are promoted from the Subordi¬ 
nate Service, and there are men who are taken in 
direct. 

14017. At any rate it might be possible to evolve 
a classification that would depend on a man’s length 
of service!—Yes. 

14018. We had it in evidence in Mandalay that 
there was difficulty in entrusting larger responsi¬ 
bilities to Burman Extra Assistant Commissioners ; 
do you share that feeling!—No, I am prepared to 
give considerable responsibilities to them. 

14019. You would take the Extra-Assistant Com¬ 
missioner as he is, and make no race distinction!— 
Exactly. . 

14020. In Mandalay we came upon a little suit 
about the possession of some tamarind trees on 
State land which had been tried by a myook ; we 
were told that the appeal from the mynok would 
have to go straight to the Deputy Commissioner ; 
is there any reason for that ; why should not the 
appeal go to the Sub-Divisional Officer in the 
first place ?—It is rather difficult to have the appeal 
to the Sub-Divisional Officer invariably, because 
the Sub-Divisional Officer may be a very newly 
appointed officer. 

14021. But where the Sub-Divisional Officer is 
qualified should not these things go to him as a 
matter of course, in the first instance!—Yes. 

14022. In the same way appeals from the tha- 
thameda assessments go straight to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner!—Yes, I think they do ; they are very 
rare. 

14023. Could they not go to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer!—Yes, they oould. 

14024. Speaking generally, might the powers of 
Sub-Divisional Officers, except in the case of the 
raw recruits, be increased to the extent of letting 
them be the appellate authority from the myook 
in the first instanoe, or from the village officer!— 
Yes. 

14023. Are you in favour of allowing the Com¬ 
missioner to appoint myooks, having them on a 
divisional list!—I do not see how it is going to be 
worked. 

14026. It is worked in Bombay for example, as 
regards mamlatdars, and in Madras as regards dis¬ 
trict tahsildars, who are on district lists!—I am 
not altogether familiar with those provinces, but I 
doubt whether the tahsildars do such varied work 
as our myooks. 

14027. Your divisions have five or six districts!— 
Four or five ; one division has six. 


14035.. You have mentioned the desirability of 
Commissioners being able to give persons third class y. C. Oalet. 
magisterial powers and to raise them to second ——» 

class ; might they not have somewhat analogous 20 Dto., 1907. 
powers as to recording evidence in English and 
committing for trial at Sessions, and so on!—Yes. 

14036. Some officers have proposed that Commis¬ 
sioners should have larger powers with regard to 
advances for house building and purchases ; are you 
in favour of that!—Yes. 

14037. We were informed that when a Commis¬ 
sioner finds a decision of the Deputy Commissioner 
wrong, he has to send it up to you instead of dealing 
with it himself ; will you tell us the real state of 
the facts!—That is in revision cases. The Com¬ 
missioner can upset the Deputy Commissioner on 
appeal. 

14038. But when it is not a question of appeal 1— 

He cannot upset him on revision. I can. 

14039. Is there any reason why the Commissioner 
should not exercise revisional powers as well as 
appellate powers!—No, I do not think there is any 
real reason. 

14040. As regards transfers, are some of them 
caused by too strict regard being had to seniority 
with regard to acting appointments!—I do not think 
there has been very much of that in recent years. 

14041. You appoint locally as far as possible!— 

As far as possible. Of course in a good many 
districts we have not got Assistant Commissioners. 

14042. But if you have got an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of five or six years service, who is thought 
fit to run the district, would you put him in for 
an acting Deputy Oommissionership!—Yes, it is 
generally done. 

14043. Outside privilege leave vacancies! — I 
should not like to say. 

14044. You want to abolish the six months con¬ 
dition for combined leave .and so forth. The system 
of combining privilege leave and other leave has 
only been in existence a few years, has it not!—Yes. 

14045. Are you aware that one of the reasons 
which led the Secretary of State to approve it was 
to make vacancies longer so that there should not 
be these frequent changes?—Quite so. 

14046. For that reason it was said that if a man 
wanted to use this concession of combining 
privilege leave with other leave, he must be away 
for at least six months?—Yes. 

14047. If you break that down, will you not get 
back to the old stage of more transfers and shorter 
acting vacancies?—I think not, because the man 
is put under the disability of not being able to 
take leave again for three years. 


14028. How many townships has each?—From 4 
to 6. 

14029. So that you have got 30 townships or so 
in a division?—Yes, from 20 to 30. 

14030. Would not the division afford a sufficient 
cadre ?—No, I think not. 

14031. At present are myooks largely transferred 
from one end of the province to another ?—They are 
transferred ; it may be from one end to 'another. 

14032. Is it not desirable to keep them in the 
same district, or the same division, as far as 
possible?—There would be a difficulty about that, 
because in Upper Burma it would be desirable to 
appoint local men as far as possible, and there 
would hardly be enough men for the posts which 
require a knowledge of English, such as Treasury 
Officers. 

14033. I was not asking about first appointments ; 
I am asking whether when a man is appointed he 
ought not to be put into the same district, or at any 
rate into the same division, for a considerable 
number of years?—It is advisable of course, that 
he should remain where he is for a considerable 
time. I do not know that there is any particular 
advantage in keeping him in the same division. 

14034. Would you give the Commissioner power 
to post Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners within his own division?—No, 
I do not) think it would be convenient. 


14048. But I gather you want to get rid of that 
too. You say: “Generally speaking I think that 
the rigid restrictions as to the amount of, and the 
intervals between periods of, leave should be 
abolished”?—I say “rigid” restrictions. 

14049. When you once do away with the letter 
of the law, can you keep restrictions?—I think so; 
I think there are very inconvenient cases now in 
which a man wants to go on leave two months 
short of his three years, and when it would be 
convenient for Government that he should go. 

14050. Would you keep the general rule, and 
give the Local Government a dispensing power?— 
Yes. 

14051. Would it be possible to have a Local 
Board for a township?—I doubt if they would do 
much good. I do not think that the Burman 
would be sufficiently interested in his township. 
They might be tried in some of the Lower Burma 
districts. 

14052. Is Lower Burma more advanced than 
Upper Burma?—There is more money spent there, 
for one thing. 

14053. On the other hand is not the system of 
self-government in villages more advanced in 
Upper Burma than in Lower Burma?—It has been 
better preserved. 

14054. But you think that the financial situa¬ 
tion outweighs that, and that it would be best to 
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begin in Lower Burma?—I think so, when you are 
dealing with the township. 

14055. Does the Local Government exercise its 
powers of revision very largely in administrative 
matters when there is no specific right of appeal? 
—That is on application by private persons; I 
should not think it does. 

14056. Take an appeal from some administra¬ 
tive order ; you stop appeals at some stage or other 
under law or administrative orders; a certain 
number are supposed not to go beyond the Com¬ 
missioner, others not beyond the Financial Com¬ 
missioner, and so on?—Yes. 

14057. My point is whether, when the regular 
right of appeal is stopped, the faculty of revision 
is frequently exercised by the Local Government? 
—I think the Local Government not unfrcquently 
makes enquiries, but it does not very often 
interfere. 

14058. And the same with regard bo personal 
matters, touching public servants?—No, I do not 
think the Local Government goes beyond the ordi¬ 
nary appoals in the case of personal matters. 

14059. We were told that the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners in Upper Burma were considerably over¬ 
worked. If so, would it be possible to relieve 
them of civil work as has been done in Lower 
Burma?—Yes, I have no doubt it would. 

14060. And the same with regard to the Sub- 
Divisional Officers and the mijooks? —Yes. 

14061. You refer to giving the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners personal assistants ; have they not got theso 
officers alroady in some districts?—They have head¬ 
quarters Assistants in some districts. I am in 
favour of extending that system. 

14062. Is it the system here that the head¬ 
quarters sub-division is always relatively small, 
and the officer there is practically supposed to 
assist the Collector in certain branches of the Col¬ 
lector’s work?—No. There is a headquarters sub¬ 
division, but the man in charge of that is distinct 
from the headquarters Assistant. 

14063. That is the system you want to extend? 
—Yes. 

14064. Might not the Excise Commissioner make 
the appointments of excise superintendents and so 
on?—Yes, I see no roason why he should not; the 
only thing is that it is not considered expedient 
that he should exorcise authority over the Divi¬ 
sional Commissioners. 

14065. If the Divisional Officers do not make 
them at present, there is no Use majestd with re¬ 
gard to the Divisional Officer?—They report on 
them, of course. 

14066. We have had before us a report by Major 
Maxwell and Mr. Todd-Naylor proposing consider¬ 
able delegation; are you in general concurrence 
with those proposals?—With most of them. 

14067. Are they with you now, or with the 
Local Government?—.Some have been sanctioned, 
some have not yet. They are being dealt with by 
instalments. 

14068. Is not the over-work of which a numbor 
of District Officers complain, to a large extent due 
to the inefficiency of their clerical establishments? 
—Yas, undoubtedly. 

14069. Do you suggest any way of remedying 
that?—Only time. 

14070. You think that you get tho best men 
now that you could get?—There are not enough 
men with the requisite knowledge to go round. 

14071. Are your educational rules too lax?—If 
we required adequate qualifications, we should get 
even loss clerks than we get now. 

14072. (Sir Steyning Edgerle.y.) Is not your office 
constituted under Act XV. of 1888, section 5 of 
which gives a very wide general power of delega¬ 
tion?—Yes. 

14073. Has there been any sort of public com¬ 
plaint as to the use of that section?—No. 


14074. Does the use of that section touch the 
principle of any of the Acte in regard to which it 
is used?—No, I do not think so. 

14075. It is simply the detail of the power under 
the particular section, in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples of the Act, being exercised by A instead of 
B?—Yes. 

14076. Do you consider that that is the proper 
way of proceeding, where you have a mass of detail 
to gradually delegate?—It is convenient. 

14077. Do you think that if, in your own case, 
the process had been by specific amendments of 
law, you would have got on as well as you have?— 
Not very much use has been made of that section. 

14078, How then do you get all the powers of 
the Local Government which are exercised by the 
Financial Commissioner since your office was 
created?—Mostly by specific amendments of the 
law in the course of later legislation. 

14079. You have had two or three consolidating 
Acts in Burma?—Yes. 

14080. Do you suggest that that should be the 
ordinary means?—That is one of the moans. The 
greater part of the dotailod work under the Land 
Revenue Act is done by means of rules; they have 
been revised more than once since the Financial 
Commissioner was appointed. 

14081. I see you recommend that “if it is 
understood that proposals for delegation would be 
welcomed if they are made as opportunity offers, 
they can be considered with much less strain upon 
the current business of the various departments 
than if all such proposals have to be made within 
a limited time.” If you have a general Act for 
purposes of delegation you have only to deal with 
the Executive Department of the Government con¬ 
cerned?—That is so. 

14082. If you proceed by tho means of specific 
legislation you have to deal with the Executive 
Department and then with the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, and the Bill has to go to the Secretary of 
iState, and then has to pass through the Legislative 
Council; is that not giving undue trouble?—No 
doubt it is a lengthy process; still if there was a 
desire to delegate the business, I do not see that 
it need give trouble. 

14083. You do not think that the mass of detail 
from all the provinces of India would overload the 
legislative Department of the Government of 
India?—I suppose that the Local Legislatures 
would do as much as they could. 

14084. Could the local Legislature delegate any 
]>owers at present belonging to the Government of 
India under Imperial Acts?—I fancy the powers 
of the Government of India are not very often 
mentioned in local legislation, so I suppose they 
could not. 

14085. Still you say you are very anxious to get 
rid of tho previous sanction of tho Government of 
India in matters of rule3; should all those cases be 
specifically dealt with?—I think it would be more 
convenient. 

14086. More convenient or more proper?—I 
think it would bo more convenient; it would be a 
notice to the public and to the officers concerned. 

14087. But it is quite possible to give that 
notice by means of a notification inviting objec¬ 
tions, as is done in the case of the procedure for 
extending many laws to new areas, without specific 
legislation in each case?—It is possible, but I 
should prefer the other procedure. 

14088. In the last resort, in order to obtain 
financial independence, would you accept the pro- 
vincialisation of all expenditure unless the 
Government of India administered the depart¬ 
ment directly?—Yes. 

14089. In that case, of course, the proportion of 
the shared heads received by the Local Govern¬ 
ment would have to be slightly modified so as to 
cover the increased provincial liability?—Yes. 

14090. If that were done it would hardly be 
correct to say, as was suggested to us, that the 
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Government of India took no share in the expen¬ 
diture, but provincialisation on that basis might 
be a difficulty if you wanted to bring in a large 
scheme of reorganisation involving a heavy in¬ 
crease in expenditure?—I take it that the whole 
of the expenditure would have to be provincial. 

14091. But if you took that into account, and 
the settlements had been modified ?—Of course the 
settlement could be modified from time to time, but 
I take it that that would be objectionable except in 
the case of a very large scheme. 

14092. Would it not be possible in the case of 
imperial heads to make any surplus from the share 
that you have given to meet expenditure under one 
head possibly meet deficits under another head ?— 
Yes, that could be done. 

14093. You suggest that perhaps some sub-heads 
under salt and customs might under such a scheme 
be made provincial. What sub-heads were you 
thinking of?—1 was thinking of the salaries of 
preventive officers. 

14094. At the present moment, is not part of the 
establishment under the head of Customs provin¬ 
cial?—No, I think not. 

14095. You had experience of the Police Com¬ 
mission as Chief Secretary, and you thought the 
orders were in too great detail. When you repre¬ 
sented the local circumstances, did you find that 
you got much of a hearing?—I have not followed 
the later course of the discussions ; the matter upon 
which we chiefly thought that the orders were 
unsuitable was in respect of the draft Police Bill, 
and that is still under consideration. 

14096. At Mandalay the Superintendent of Police 
suggested to us that the establishment and re¬ 
organisation were worked out too much by rule of 
thumb without sufficient allowance for local cir¬ 
cumstances. Do you think that that is true?—I 
cannot say ; of course, the establishments had to 
be worked out on general principles. 

14097. Your view would be that the Government 
of India should have said “ These are the prin¬ 
ciples,” and left you to apply them ?—I do not think 
that the Government of India interfere in the 
details of the police establishments of districts. 

14098. An instance was given as to a head¬ 
quarters inspector at Mandalay, whose office was 
ordered by them to be abolished?—I think that was 
an unnecessary detail. 

14099. Do you suppose that there were no other 
instanoes of the same character ? — There were 
others. 

14100. Now suppose the Excise Commissioner 
came over and discussed matters with you here in 
order to learn Burma, how long would it take 
him to learn Burma sufficiently to advise the 
Government of India safely ? — I suppose if he 
stayed over here a year he might learn a good deal 
about it. 

14101. You do not think that a cold weather trip 
would suffice?—I do not think so. 

14102. Would you be likely to get more than a 
cold weather trip out of him ?—That I do not know. 

14103. Have you ever seen any Inspector-General 
here for any length of time ?—No, I have never seen 
any Inspeator-General here for a year. 

14104. Would it take somewhat the same period 
to learn provinces such as Madras and Bombay 
satisfactorily?—That I cannot say. 

14105. If the Local Governments took anything 
like the same view as you have expressed, he would 
probably have to be in a state of pupilage for some 
eight or ten years before he could safely advise the 
Government of India as to matters in the provinces ? 
—Yes. 

14106. If you divided the functions of the im¬ 
perial and provincial heads of account, to whom 
would you give excise?—To provincial, wholly. 

14107. You said that revenue work was delayed 
by correspondence. Could you say whether one 
result of that correspondence was that the intro¬ 
duction of particular settlements was actually 
delayed?—Yes, very often. 


14108. Does that cause a considerable loss of 
revenue?—Yes, sometimes. 

14109. Do you remember any instance of great 
delay owing to that cause ?—Yes, I remember one, 
and I no doubt could find others. The delay was 
of a year and a half. I do not remember the 
amount of the enhancement, but it was over a lakh 
of rupees. 

14110. It was suggested that the moderation of 
assessment was due to the Government of India ; 
would it surprise you to learn that the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s action was due to the Secretary of 
State?—No, I should not be surprised. 

14111. Who was the Chief Customs Authority 
before your office was created ?—I think it must 
have been the Chief Commissioner. 

14112. So that you got those powers really in 
relief of the Chief Commissioner, not by encroach¬ 
ment on the Divisional Commissioner?—Yes. 

14113. As to the Director-General of Geology, in 
every case that has to be decided, are there non¬ 
technical outside factors which the Local Govern¬ 
ment can weigh more accurately than the Director- 
General ?—Yes. 

14114. We were told in Mandalay that the 
Inspector-General of Forests in the discussion of 
working plans gave his advice before the papers 
reached the Local Government. Would it be suit¬ 
able for all Government of India Inspectors-General 
to give their advice at that stage?—Yes, I think it 
would be convenient. 

14115. It was also suggested that it was part of 
the duty of the Directors-General to tell the 
Government of India what the exact circumstances 
of any particular case were ; you would dissent from 
that completely ?—Yes. That is the function of the 
Local Government. 

14116. As regards the danger of monopolies being 
created, I presume that, if the Local Governments 
were made aware that it was a cardinal point of 
the Government of India’s policy that monopolies 
should not be created, you would hold that the 
Local Government would be perfectly competent to 
observe the Government of India's desire in that 
respect?—Yes, I think so. Of course, the present 
mining rules do not prevent monopolies. 

14117. Then as regards appeals. There are dif¬ 
ferences as between Upper and Lower Burma?—In 
revenue appeals, yes, under seotion 8 of the Upper 
Burma Revenue Regulation. 

14118. Do you see any reason why appeals should 
be more freely allowed in Upper Burma than in 
Lower Burma?—No. 

14119. You said you had not had much trouble 
about appeals yet. Is it not wise to get your rules 
prepared on the basis dictated by the experience 
of other provinces rather than to wait (till you begin 
to feel the pressure?—No doubt. 

14120. Your position would be that two concurrent 
decisions ought to be final ?—Yes. 

14121. Have you any rules authorising officials 
to withhold appeals which are for any reason in¬ 
admissible?—In the case of men with salaries under 
Rs. 50 a month, we have. 

14122. I am speaking at the moment of adminis¬ 
trative appeals?—No, we have no rules. They 
might be useful. It is within the province of the 
Local Government to make such rules. 

14123. Then as to appeals by officers, would it 
be a good thing to have a fairly long probationary 
period on first appointment?—Yes. 

14124. Would it be a good thing to have power, 
after confirmation, to give notice of termination 
of employment on, say, six months’ or a year’s 
notice?—It would always be desirable to get rid of 
a bad bargain. 

14125. Would you go so far as to say that if a 
man had had 15 or 20 years’ service and had then 
deteriorated, it would be worth the while of the 
State to dispense with his services at the cost of a 
pension ?—Yes. 
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14126. Would you make such pensions equal to, 
or less favourable than, medioal certificate terms? 
—I think they should be rather less. 

14127. As regards delegation of powers amongst 
subordinate officers, you have nothing in this Presi¬ 
dency like Section 11 of Bombay Act V. of 1879?— 
We have something approximating to that under 
the Lower Burma Land and Kevenue Act. It is 
a good deal used. 

14128. You have nothing of the sort in Upper 
Burma?—No, in Upper Burma the Collector can 
delegate enquiries to his subordinate officers, retain¬ 
ing the power of decision. 

14129. But he cannot practically make a good 
Sub-Divisional Officer the Collector in his own sub¬ 
division subject to appeal to, and revision by, him¬ 
self?—No, that cannot be done. 

14130. Do you know that they have had that 
power in Madras since 1828?—Yes. I think that it 
would be a convenient power to have. 

14131. A suggestion was made to us in regard to 
annual reports that they might be written by 
Divisional Commissioners rather than by Deputy 
Commissioners, on statistics supplied by, and after 
actual personal conference with, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, so that the Commissioner should present 
an account of his division as a whole ; would that 
be a good system ?—I cannot say that I am in 
favour of that. The division is too large a unit 
for the presentation of figures and explanations. 
Some divisions include very diverse districts. I 
think it would take longer. I do not think it would 
save the Deputy Commissioner. 

14132. Are there not a good many reports that are 
presented rather in that way, for instance forests 
and income-tax?—In income-tax reports the figures 
are given by districts. The body of the report is 
written by me but I obtain the materials from the 
districts. 

14133. Then as regards transfers, would it save 
transfers if some part of the reserve were kept in 
the higher grade? Suppose you had a small portion 
of the reserve—say, two officers, in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s grade ready for an emergency or 
special duty ; would that tend tto diminish trans¬ 
fers?—I do not know quite what you would do 
with these men while they were waiting. 

14134. Would they ever be unoccupied ?—Work 
could always be found for them, of course. 

14135. You have got something like that system 
in regard to Extra Assistant Commissioners ?—We 
have, but I do not see 'that it diminishes transfers. 

14136. About the question of combined leave for 
six ,months. All that you require to meet the 
difficulty suggested there would be to rather extend 
the rules which allow an officer to obtain leave 
within three months of return from privilege leave 
on a bond fide change of mind? Assuming that 
this request for return with which he is willing to 
comply occurs after he has gone on leave, there 
is a bond fide change of mind?—Sometimes it is 
not a change of the officer’s mind ; it may be the 
Head of the Department who suggests that the 
officer might come back, and he agrees. 

14137. Then it has been suggested to us that it 
would be a good system if the amount in the 
Public Works budget available for new works, 
after meeting various recurring oharges and works 
in progress, were broken up and given in lump 
sums to Divisional Commissioners for expenditure ; 
do you think that that would be a good system ?— 
Yes, I think it would ; of course, there would have 
to be a reserve for things to be settled by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

14138. You think on the whole the money would 
be better allotted than if it were all done in the 
Public Works Secretariat ?—Yos, I think it would. 

14139. It has been, suggested that it would be a 
a good thing to give Deputy Commissioners and 
Commissioners small lump grants for miscellaneous 
expenditure in emergencies ; do you agree that 
that would be a good thing?—I think it would be a 
good thing if they are able to utilise them, but if 
this grant is going to be put in one head of the 


budget and they cannot transfer it to another head, 
it would not be much good. 

14140. It would be entirely discretionary ; for 
example, you suggest that Deputy Commissioners 
should meet the headmen every year in darbar ; 
on suoh an occasion, they might give small grants 
to men who had done extra good work ; to do that 
at present .would cause correspondence ?—Yes ; I 
think it would be convenient if the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners had a small fund for purposes of that 
kind. 

14141. Then as to Superintending Engineers and 
Conservators ; they usually live in Rangoon or 
Maymyo ? -Yes, they are all either in Rangoon or 
Maymyo. 3 

14142. It has been suggested that they could more 
profitably live at the headquarters of the Com¬ 
missioners as far as possible, so that the Com¬ 
missioners might have the benefit of expert advice? 
—There are not as many of them as there are 
Commissioners. There are four Conservators and 
eight Commissioners. It would be advantageous, 
but I am not sure that the counterbalancing dis¬ 
advantages would not be as great. 

14143. Another suggestion that was made was 
that it would greatly save the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners if the detail work of supervision of trea¬ 
suries and reoords were entrusted to experts. Are 
you in favour of that?—-As regards treasuries, yes, 
but not as regards other matters. 

14144. As regards the principles of delegation, 
you told us that historically the delegation has 
been forced upon the Local Government by in¬ 
crease of work. Would you accept the principle 
that in the allocation of work the power should be 
placed as low down as possible, consistently with 
safety ?—Yes. 

14145. The guiding principle at present is that 
when the pressure becomes too severe at the top, 
they then unload?— 1 That has been the practice. 

11146. Would not recognition of the other prin¬ 
ciple, and action on it, lead to considerable dele¬ 
gation ?—Yes, I think so. 

14147. Another suggestion made to us was that 
Burma was eminently a province which was suitable 
for the institution of a Governorship in Council; 
are you in favour of that?—I am .niot aware whait 
extra powers a Governorship involves ; as regards 
any more change in the form of Government. I do 
not think I am in favour of it. 

14148. Do you expect within any reasonable time 
to have to increase such officers as the Financial 
Commissioner ; will you 'be able to do the whole 
work of the province in your own sphere much 
longer ?—-There will either have to be two Financial 
Commissioners, or else some of the departments 
under the Financial Commissioner will have to be 
broken off, and made independent. 

14149. Is there any reason why the Divisional 
Commissioner should not (be the final authority 
on such matters as .stamps and income tax?—I 
think they could do most of the work, certainly. 
There is room for further decentralization. 

14150. (Chairman.) Is there any rule /in the 
Secretariat here that an officer is not to remain 
more than a certain time in the Secretariat?—There 
is a rule ; fit is three years, if I recollect rightly. 

I do not think an officer has been in the Secre¬ 
tariat more than three years continuously recently. 

14151. What is your own experience?—1 was in 
the Secretariat a considerable time. 

14152. How many years’ service have you got ?— 
Twenty-five years, of which 13 have been .spent in 
the Secretariat. 

14153. Is the rule now observed of turning an 
officer out of the Secretariat after a few years’ 
service?—I do not remember that, any officer has 
been in the Secretariat for over three years for 
some time past. 

14154. If it .should prove that that rule is not 
now .strictly adhered to, do you think it ought to 
be adhered to ?—1 think it is a good rule ; it must 
be applied, no doubt, with discretion. 
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14155. Is one of the reasons why there is an ap¬ 
plication on the part of nearly all officers to he 
allowed to make grants of land for religious pur¬ 
poses that there is only one .principal religion in 
Burma? —Buddhism is the preponderant religion 
m Burma, but the real reason why this question 
has some importance in Burma is that in other 
provinces religious bodies can get land from land- 
owners, whereas in Burma all the waste land is in 
. the hands of Government. There is private 
land under cultivation, and used for house sites, 
and so on, but the vacant land belongs to Govern¬ 
ment in this pnovinoe. 

14156. Is nothing but vacant land in other pro¬ 
vinces ever given for religious purposes?—It is 
the grant of vacant land which is most often in 
question. 

14157. You said something about an appeal to 
' Sub-Divisional Officers from the myrmk. If there 
is an appeal up to the Deputy Commissioner, is 
that not merely adding one more link in the 
chain of appeals without getting rid of the appeal ? 
—At present there are two appeals, one to the 
Deputy Commissioner and one again to the Com¬ 
missioner. 

14158. If you introduced the Sub-Divisional 
Officer you would only add one more link in the 
possible chain of appeals?—You might stop the 
appeal one stage lower. 

14159. Therefore the introduction of the Sub- 
Divisional Offioer would be conditional on the 
appeal being Stopped lower than it is at present?— 
Yes. 

14160. Is the period of two years too long for an 
officer, to be away on leave from his charge?—I 
do not think it is too long as a maximum. 


Mr. George C. Buchanan 

14168. (Chairman.) You are Chairman and Chief 
Engineer of the Rangoon Port Trust—Yes. 

■ I am authorized by the Port Commissioners to 
give evidence on their behalf. 

The Port Commissioners prepared and submitted 
to the Local Government in May, 1902, a draft of 
a new Port Act, as it was found impossible to carry 
on effectively the work of the port under the very 
limited powers accorded to them under the Act of 
1879, and they asked for enlarged powers and 
greater freedom from control in matters of minor 
importance. After very considerable discussion, 
and when all points had been threshed out by the 
Local Government, the Port Commissioners, and 
the local bodies interested, a complete bill was 
sent to the Government of India by the Local 
Government on the 3rd October, 1903. The Bill 
was revised by the Government of India and finally 
received the assent of His Excellency the Governor- 
General on 10th April, 1905. Alterations were 
made in the Port Commissioners’ original draft, 
and again in the draft of the Local Government, 
which, in the opinion of the Port Commissioners, 
were unnecessary and against the principle of de¬ 
centralization ; the chief of these were as 
follows: — 

The Commissioners asked that they Bhould in 
meeting have power to sanction works authorized 
by the Act, provided that no new work, the 
estimated cost of which should exceed two lakhs of 
rupees, should be commenced by the Comissioners, 
nor any contract entered into in respect of the 
same, until the plan and estimate thereof had 
been submitted to and approved by the Local 
Government The Local Government in their final 
draft cut this sum down to one lakh, and the Port 
Commissioners raised no objection, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India again divided the sum by two and 
reduced the Port Commissioners’ powers of sanc¬ 
tion to Rs. 50,000, and added a clause to the 
effect that no work, the cost of which exceeded two 
lakhs, was to be sanctioned until the plan and 
estimate had been approved by the Governor- 
General in Council. The Port Commissioners in 
the first instance only asked for the powers already 
accorded to the .Bombay Port Trustees, but they 
teere content with the proposals of the Local 


14161. Does not an offioer lose to a certain 
extent his knowledge of the vernacular?—No, 1 
should not say so. 

14162. I do not say that he would lose it alto¬ 
gether, but would it not lessen his knowledge?—It 
may take him a month or so to recover his collo¬ 
quial fluency ; not more than that. 

14163. Referring to your answer as to a possible 
transformation of the Government here into a 
Governorship in Council, are the questions at stake 
in this growing province such that the necessity of 
a one-man decision only in all matters is becoming 
so burdensome as not easily to be borne?—No 
doubt the work thrown on, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is extremely heavy ; Btill I should not say the stage 
has arrived. 

14164. Is there not a double judicial authority 
in Burma?—Yes, one in Upper, and one in Lower 
Burma. 

14165. Have you ever found that there is a 
oonflict of decisions between the two ?—Sometimes 
there is. 

14166. Has that caused occasional difficulty in 
the interpretation of the law?—Yes, when their 
decisions conflict, each part of the province haB to 
follow its own judicial authority. 

• 

14167. Does that not in practice render ad¬ 
ministration more difficult than it otherwise would 
be?—It does cause some difficulties. They are not 
very serious. . In one or two important oases the 
differences have been removed by - legislation. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


was called and examined. 

Government. They are not satisfied with the 
further reduction of the Government of India, 
and they especially urge that the powers of the 
Local Government should not be limited to two 
lakhs of rupees. The Port Commissioners are a 
responsible body, all their engineers are specialists 
in harbour and dock works, imported direct from 
the United Kingdom, and with the advantage of 
the further advice of the Chief Engineer of the 
province, the Port Commissioners think it unneces¬ 
sary for any ordinary project to go beyond the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Port Commissioners asked that the Chair¬ 
man be given power to appoint and otherwise deal 
with officers and servants whose monthly salary 
did not exceed Rs. 300, these being the powers 
exercised by the Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, but the amount was reduced by the Local 
Government to Rs. 200. It is not a matter of 
great importance, but the reduction involves more 
correspondence and entries on the minutes of pro¬ 
ceedings, whilst the Chairman is frequently obliged 
to exercise the higher powers in anticipation of 
sanction. 

The Commissioners asked that they should, for 
the purposes of the Act, have power to lease, sell 
or otherwise convey immoveable property which 
should have become vested in or been acquired by 
them provided that no sale of immoveable pro¬ 
perty, nor any lease exceeding 50 years, should be 
valid without the previous sanction of the Local 
.Government. The Local Government in their 
draft reduced this period to 21 years, and the 
Port Commissioners accepted this reduction, but 
the Government of India made a further reduc¬ 
tion to 10 years, which practically deprives the 
Port Commissioners of any power at all, and has 
actually kept back the development of their estate. 

A clause was inserted by the Local Government 
in the revised draft, and ultimately became law, 
to the effect that in the case of property vested in 
the Commissioners otherwise than in exchange for 
its market value, no buildings or other permanent 
structures should be erected except with the 
general or special sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and no works for the reclamation or protec¬ 
tion thereof should be undertaken without the like 
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sanction. The Commissioners consider this restric¬ 
tion unnecessary and tending to delay the execu¬ 
tion of works and to increase correspondence. The 
land is vested in the Port Commissioners for cer¬ 
tain public purposes and, under the Act, they can¬ 
not spend any money on works or use the property 
vested in them except for the purposes of the Act. 
They are given certain powers of sanction with 
regard to the execution of works and their annual 
budgot is sent up for the approval of Government, 
but as the bulk of the Port Trust land has been 
vested in them by Government, the powers to 
execute works are useless when application has to 
be mado to Government for permission to build 
upon the land. 

The .Commissioners asked that they might, with 
the previous sanction of the Local Government, 
from time to time raise money for the purposes of 
the Act, or for the purpose of repaying, in whole 
or in part, any moneys borrowed or owing bf the 
Commissioners, and they provided that when the 
consent of the Local Government has been obtained 
the same authority should direct and appoint the 
manner in which the money should be raised. Tho 
Local Government accepted the Port Commis¬ 
sioners’ proposals, the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir 
Hugh Barnes) remarking that they appeared to 
him to be suitable and necessary, and the first 
draft of the Government Bill was, so far as bor¬ 
rowing powers were concerned, a replica of the 
Port Commissioners’ proposals. In the second 
draft, made presumably after consultation with 
the Government of India, considerable modifica¬ 
tions were introduced, and the principal clause 
read as follows: — 

“ 36. If the Local Government shall, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil by an order published in the Gazette, so direct, 
it shall be lawful for the Commissioners in meet¬ 
ing, from time to time, to raise money for the 
estimated expenditure on any of the following 
purposes sanctioned by the Local Government, to 
such extent as it may, from time to time, direct—• 

(a) The construction and repair of works and 

erections necessary or expedient for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act ; 

(b) the acquisition of immoveable and move- 

able property requisite for such con¬ 
struction or repair as aforesaid; and 

(c) the payment of any moneys, principal, 

interest and expenses, which may be 
due by the Commissioners on previous 
loans or otherwise.” 

This draft was sent to the Government of India, 
and stress was laid on the necessity for power to 
borrow to pay off a loan. The Act as it finally 
became law bore but small likeness to either the 
Port Commissioners’ draft, or even the second 
draft of the Local Government, the principal 
clauses reading as follows: — 

‘‘34. The Commissioners may, with tho previous 
sanction of the Local .Government and of the 
Governor-General in Council and after due notifi¬ 
cation in the Gazette, raise money required for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

‘‘35. (1) All loans raised under this Act shall be 
raised on the security of— 

(а) tho property now vested, or which may 

hereafter become vested, in the Com¬ 
missioners ; and 

(б) the tolls, duos, rates, rents and charges 

leviable under this Act, less any sums 
set apart by the Commissioners as a 
sinking fund for the purpose of paying 
off loans. 

(2) Loans may bo floated in the open market, or 
obtained from the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, but the terms of every loan shall be sub¬ 
ject to tho approval of the Governor-General in 
Council.” 

There is also a provision, clause 42, to the effect 
that nothing contained in the Act shall prevent 
the Commissioners from raising, with the sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council, loans under 
Act III., of 1904, but by a proviso inserted after 
the Bill, Act III., of 1904, had been drafted, its 
usefulness was much impaired. 


To still further curtail the powers of local bodies 
the Government of India have recently issued an 
order drawing attention to the fact that in India 
the State claims precedence in the demands upon 
the money market and directing that in order to 
prevent a possible depreciation of the price at 
which loans can be raised by the Government of 
India, no loan of any considerable magnitude shall 
be floated by a local authority at or about the 
same time as a Government loan, and in all cases 
in which goneral sanction has been given by 
Government to the raising of a loan, the dates 
proposed for tho issue of future instalments of the 
loan and the amount of those instalments must be 
reported for the previous approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India before any instalment is advertised 
for tenders, and that neither tho dates nor the 
amount of the instalment may be raised without 
approval. In tho opinion of tho Port Commis¬ 
sioners, the borrowing powers asked by them in 
their first draft of the new Port Act were not 
extravagant or unreasonable, and the present 
arrangements are unbusinesslike and a bar to pro¬ 
gress, the Commissioners having now under their 
own Act less power in the matter of borrowing 
than they had under the old Local Authorities 
Loan Act. 

To compare briefly what the Commissioners 
asked for with what they got: — 

Borrowing Powers proposed by the Port Commis¬ 
sioners and approved by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

(а) Local Government to be the sanctioning 
authority. 

(б) Commissioners to have power to borrow for 
tho purposes of tho Act, or to ropay, in whole or 
in part, a previous loan. 

(c) Local Government to direct and approve the 
manner in which the loan shall be raised. 

Borrowing Power as sanctioned by Government of 
India and incorporated in ltangoon Port Act, 
1905. 

(a) Sanction of Local Government and Governor- 
General in Council and duo notification in Gazette 
required. 

(b) Commissioners to borrow only for the pur¬ 
poses of the Act, and not repay a previous loan. 

(c) Loans may bo floated in the open market or 
obtained from the Secretary of Stato in Council, 
but the terms of overy loan to be subject to the 
approval of the Governor-General in Council. 

(<l) Except with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council all loans to be raised 
in India and in Indian currency. 

(e) Commissioners with the sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council to be empowered to 
raise loans under Act III. of 1904. 

With reference to. (c) the power to borrow from 
the Secretary of State is a distinct advantage when 
money is scarce and dear, but up to the present our 
applications in that respect have not been granted. 
With reference to (6) and (e) the Commissioners . 
have consistently urged that power should be given 
them to borrow to repay a short term loan. Such 
power is exercised by the Bombay Port Trust, and 
was strongly recommended for the Calcutta Port 
Trust by the Committee presided over by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker. The Rangoon Port Commis¬ 
sioners were led to believe they would obtain simi¬ 
lar powers, if not under their own Act, under an 
amended Local Authorities Loan Act, but they were 
disappointed in the following manner: — 

In November 1903 the Local Government sent 
to the Port Commissioners a copy of a Government 
of India Bill to make further provision regarding 
the borrowing powers of certain local authorities, 
and asked for an expression of opinion. The Bill 
was entitled the Local Authorities Loan Act, 1903, 
and contained amongst others the following 
clause : — 

Notwithstanding anything'in any other enact¬ 
ment for the time being in force, a local authority 
may borrow money in any manner authorised by 
law, for the purpose of repaying money previously 
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borrowed in accordance with law, and in the State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons it was expressly laid 
down thait the Bill was to enable certain local 
authorities to borrow money for the purpose of 
discharging loans previously contracted. 

The Port Commissioners unanimously approved 
of the Bill, but when it became law, they were 
grievously disappointed to find thait by a proviso 
which was not in the original draft the wihole 
purpose of the Bill was defeated so far as bor¬ 
rowing to repay a previous loan was concerned. 
The inconsistency was pointed out to the Looal 
Government and again by the Local Government to 
the Government of India, when the final draft of 
the Rangoon Port Act was submitted, but no 
action was taken, and, as already stated, the 
clause in the Port Commissioners’ Act giving power 
to raise loans under Act III. of 1904 is thus ren¬ 
dered of little value. Instances of delay, incon¬ 
venience and pecuniary loss owing to the strictness 
of the existing rules for borrowing can be produced 
if required. 

The Port Commissioners would also draw the 
attention of the Commission to an order of the 
Government of India No. 2934 A, dated Simla, 
12th May, 1904, as follows : — 

“The attention of the Government of India has 
recently been drawn to the fact that Local Autho¬ 
rities sometimes undertake the construction of 
works, forming an integral part of schemes involv¬ 
ing large expenditure from loan funds, without first 
obtaining the approval of the authority competent 
to sanction the schemes as a whole, and without 
making definite provision for financing the complete 
project. It is manifest that this praotice is in¬ 
consistent with sound principles of finance, inas¬ 
much as the Local Authority may thereby be 
committed to large expenditure from borrowed 
funds, without any previous consideration whether 
its resources are adequate for the purpose. It may 
thus either be compelled to borrow beyond its 
means or to abandon the works in an incomplete 
state.” 

“ In order to put a stop to this irregularity wher¬ 
ever it may prevail, the following instructions have 
been drawn up ; and I am to request that, with 
the permission of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, they may be communicated to all Local 
Authorities in Burma, and their observance 
strictly enforced in future. Whenever it is pro¬ 
posed to carry out any work, of Which the cost in 
whole or in part is dcbitable to loan funds— 

(1) An estimate of the cost of the entire scheme 

should be prepared and submitted for 
such sanction as is required by law, 

(2) A programme of construction should be 

drawn up, showing the sums which will 
probably be required year by year until 
the work has been carried to completion. 

(3) The application for the loan should oover 

the entire cost of the project (or so much 
of the cost as it is proposed to meet from 
borrowed funds), and it should show the 
year in which each instalment is to be 
raised. 

(4) No expenditure should be incurred on the 

work until the loan for the entire project 
has been duly sanctioned, and the 
approval of the authority competent to 
sanction the plans and estimates has 
been obtained.” 

Theoretically the principle of such an order is 
sound, but as practised in India the Port Commis¬ 
sioners have found it to be unworkable and pro¬ 
vocative of much unnecessary delay because of the 
extraordinary amount of correspondence and detail 
required by the many authorities whose hands a 
project passes through before it reaches the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The Port Commissioners desire to emphasize the 
fact that the Port Trusts of India and Burma are 
composed of the best men available, both official 
and mercantile, their Executive Officers are all 
highly trained and well paid men, and it is gene¬ 
rally admitted that the port is well managed and 
compares favourably with other local bodies. A 
larger measure of Government oontrol is necessary 
than in the case of a 1st class Home Port, but 
93267 


much greater powers in the management of Ports 
could with advantage be given to the various Port 
Trusts and to the Local Governments. 

14169. Who appointed you?— The Local Govern¬ 
ment appointed me ; my office was sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State. 

14170. How many members are there of the Port 
Commissioners?—13, of whom four are elected by 
the Chamber of Commerce and owe by the Trades 
Association, while there are five ex-officio members 
and three nominated members. Actually at pre¬ 
sent there are four ex-officio members and four 
nominated by the Local Government. 

14171. You complain that the Act of 1906 was 
modified by the Government of India in a maimer, 
and to an extent, which has been harmful to your 
actual working? In particular you refer to the 
reduction of the sum which you oould apply to new 
works at your own discretion from two lakhs to 
Rs. 50,000. Has that in practice affected your work 
in any way?—Yes, it means that in all works over 
Rs. 50,000 we have to go up to the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

14172. How many times have you gone up this 
year, for instance ? — I think we have only gone 
twice this year, and once or twice last year. 

14173. Is it not then really a question more of 
sentiment than of anything else which makes you 
object to this restriction ? — The restriction more 
particularly applies to the Local Government 
haying to go to the Government of India for any¬ 
thing over two lakhs. We do not complain so very 
much about our own powers being cut down to 
Rs. 50,000, because it only happens once or twice 
a year, but the fact that the Local Government, if 
they have to pay for anything over two lakhs, has 
to go to the Government of India, does delay work. 

14174. You represent to us that the Port Com¬ 
missioners ought to be able to settle these questions 
offhand, but if you have to go to the Local Govern¬ 
ment, you have no power to settle them offhand? 
—But the Local Government could settle them very 
much quicker than if they went up to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

14175. Has there, in practice, been much delay? 
—Yes. I was referring more particularly to the 
scheme of port works that the Viceroy has just 
opened. 

14176. The total cost of that scheme was 92 lakhs. 
Suppose you had unlimited power to carry out 
these works costing 92 lakhs, would you agree that 
if the Government of India are not to be consulted, 
they must not be held to be responsible ?—Yes. 

14177. If you wanted to borrow 92 lakhs, where 
would you have been able to get the money?—I 
think we should have been able to get the money 
as we have got it. There is no guarantee of the 
Government of India, either direct or indirect. 

14178. Aie you quite sure of that?—The Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctions the loan ; I suppose you 
might say that indirectly, having sanctioned the 
loan, they have satisfied themselves that the local 
authority is able to pay for it. 

14179. Hid they raise a loan for you?—We raised 
the loan. 

14180. On the guarantee of the Government of 
India?—No, on no guarantee. 

14181. Could you have raised that money without 
disturbing the borrowing powers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ? Suppose for instance you had 
issued your loan of 92 lakhs at the same time that 
the Government of India was borrowing, say, for 
irrigation or railway purposes ; one or other of you 
would probably have gone to the wall ?—Our money 
was raised, not the whole 92 lakhs at once, but in 
parts, and what we borrow is so small in com¬ 
parison with the large loans of the Government of 
India that it would not really have affected the 
money market. 

14182. The market for which is limited ?—Yes. 

14183. Therefore unless you made reference to 
the Government of India as to the time when the 
instalments of your loan were put on the market, 
and they agreed not to go themselves at the same 
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time, you might have gone to the wall?—I do not 
think it would have affected us. 

14184. Would you have got the money in Burma? 
—No, very little of our loans are subscribed in 
Burma ; we get the money mostly from India— 
principally from Insurance Companies, the Court 
of Wards, and so on. 

14185. And you think you would not have dis¬ 
turbed the majjjtet of the Government of India ?■— 
We think that we should not have done so. 

14186. Except for the question of disturbing the 
Government of India market for loans, you think 
you are entitled, looking at the composition of your 
body, to have a perfectly free hand as to what you 
do spend or do not S]>end and as to how you sjiend ? 
—Subject to the control of the Local Government. 

14187. And upon the question of delay, what you 
complain of is the delay as between the enquiry 
by the Local Government and the enquiry by 
tne Government of India?—Yes, if 1 might, I would 
like to put in a statement of the dates. 

14188. Will you give us an example of the 
delays?—On the 14th of January, 1902, the Port 
Commissioners submitted a report, plans, and esti¬ 
mates for a new scheme of port works to cost ap¬ 
proximately 90 lakhs. The plans and estimates 
were much the same as are submitted to Par¬ 
liament at home when a Bill for a new dock or 
port scheme is introduced ; that is to say, the 
plans were not working drawings. Proposals for 
financing the scheme and a programme of construc¬ 
tion were also put up. A speciality of the scheme 
was that it was divided into five sections quite 
independent of each other, and each giving a 
separate revenue-producing work. The Local 
Government was addressed on the 29th January, 
1902, and on the 24th April, 1902, the Local 
Government wrote, saying that the scheme of im¬ 
provements w-as generally approved and that 
further detailed proposals were awaited. We were 
not able to send those until March, 1903. 

14189. Some time between the end of January, 
1902, and the beginning of May, 1903, was the time 
occupied in the approval by the Local Government 
of the detailed plans and the sanction by the 
Government of India of the detailed plans ?—Yes ; 
that was one section ; then we had to send up for 
a second section of works. 

14190. What did your first section cost?—About 
12 lakhs ; the second section necessitated a further 
reference to the Government of India. Then the 
contract was let ill January, 1904, for a porfon 
of the work ; in March, 1904, certain revised esti¬ 
mates were sanctioned by the Government of India. 
The contract let at home was for a screw pile 
wharf in the second section of the work, and the 
Commissioners asked the contractor to tender also 
for a similar work in section 3 of the work, and 
on getting a very favourable offer they wrote to 
Government on the 18th January, 19U4, and on 
the ground of serious want of wharf accommo¬ 
dation and the necessity for expediting the work, 
they asked sanction to place the order for the 
wharf in the 3rd section at a cost of £60,000, and 
they explained that as funds would not be required 
until the end of 1905 for this work, although the 
order was placed, they would submit a loan pro¬ 
posal before that date. It may seem like placing 
the cart before the horse, but the Commissioners 
kneiw perfectly well that their finances were sound, 
and so did the Local Government, and the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor (Sir Hugh 'Barnes) forwarded the case 
to the Government of India, and asked for sanotion 
by 'telegram. The Government of India did not 
see the matter in. the same light, and they not only 
refused sanction to this work, but they refused 
sanction to any further works until the question 
of financing of the complete scheme had been con¬ 
sidered and sanctioned. As each section was in¬ 
dependent, this procedure was really unnecessary, 
and that meant that it was a year before we could 
get on with the third section at all. Our point 
is that the detailed working plan is unnecessary ; 
that when the general plans have been approved, 
the detailed plans might be very well left to the 
Port Commissioners’ Engineers and if necessary to 


the Chief Engineer of the province. The whole 
of the plans that we have sent up have always 
been approved with two exceptions. There has 
never been any reference made about them. Yet 
having to provide working drawings of a large 
scheme, before you can commence any portion of 
the work, means very serious delay. 

14191. How often do the Port Commissioners 
meet?—We have a Works Committee and a Fin¬ 
ance Committee once a month, and we have a 
General Meeting also once a month to consider the 
reports of these two Committees. 

14192. Are you Chairman of either of these two 
Committees?—1 am Chairman of both Committees 
and of the Port Trust. 

14193. You have an Engineer of the Port Trust 
besides yourself ?—Yes. 

14194. You are an Engineer by profession ?—Yes ; 
I am the Chief Engineer. 

14195. Then .besides yourself as an Engineer 
authority, you have a Resident Engineer?—Yes, a 
Harbour specialist from home and also four Assist¬ 
ant Engineers. 

14196. Bo your colleagues on the Port Trust 
assist you much in the preparation of plans?— 
They are not Engineers. 

14197. Therefore practically the preparation of 
these plans is the work of yourself and your En¬ 
gineers ?—That is so. 

14198. Is it therefore altogether unwise of the 
Local Government to insist upon some control over 
plans prepared by yourself and your two or three 
colleagues. It is a large sum of money, half a 
million?—We do not object to the Local Govern¬ 
ment having control, because the Local Government 
is here on the spot. When a scheme of this kind 
is proposed it would be a good idea to have a Com¬ 
mittee something like a Local Government Board 
Committee at home ; let the Government of India 
send an Engineer, and the Local Government send 
an Engineer, and let the whole matter be threshed 
out on the spot and settled, without having for 
years afterwards to be constantly submitting de¬ 
tailed contract working drawings to the Government 
of India. 

14199. Have you got a Resolution of the Port 
Trust authorizing you to come here and lay these 
views before us ?—I have no Resolution, but when 
we do not have a meeting we do a great deal of 
business by circulating papers. I circulated a 
paper, giving them the points that I proposed to 
bring 'before this Commission, and asking if they 
approved. 

14200. You have had no regular meeting of your 
Port Trust on the subject?-—No, it comes up for 
formal confirmation and placing on the Minutes at - 
our next meeting ; it is often inconvenient to get a 
body of men who are very busy to come together at 
short notice. 

14201. Are all your colleagues very much engaged 
in business?—Y’es. 

14202. And therefore practically the preparation 
of all these remarks and suggestions rest entirely 
with you ?—Yes. 

14203. Would the increased control, which you 
ask for over your own proceedings, meet with the 
approval of the mercantile community here?—As 
far as I know, I think it would ; it would meet with 
the approval of the Port Commissioners. 

14204. Would it meet with the approval of the 
mercantile community ?—I am not prepared to say. 

14205. They are the people who use the Port and 
pay for the Port ?—Yes, but .they are very well 
represented on the Port Trust. 

14206. We have .been told here by a gentleman, 
who came here as representing, more or less, the 
mercantile community, that it was quite a question 
whether it would 'be desirable from the point of 
view of Rangoon to increase the freedom of action 
of the Port Commissioners ?—That may be his 
opinion. 

14207. You cannot fell us whether there is any 
strong opinion expressed one way or the other by the 
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general foody of, traders and merchants who use 
the iport ; it is rather a view of the Port Com¬ 
missioners?—Yes ; the mercantile community, as I 
say, are very well represented on the Port Trust. 

14208. You draw our attention to a rule, recently- 
laid down by the. Secretary of State and the 
Government of 'India, that works which form an 
integral part of schemes which involve a .large 
expenditure have to be treated as a unit. • Have 
you in connection with this, or other schemes here, 
desired to treat your different works in sections 
separately ?—Yes, 'because in this Port Scheme all 
the sections were quite independent one of the 
other; each was a separate work—or separate 
revenue-producing work—and when it was finished 
it was complete in itself ; we wished to keep the 
section separate and to go on with them as cutting 
our coat according to our cloth. 

14209. Would those works have been not merely 
comiplete as engineering works in themselves, but 
useful as standing foy themselves apart from the 
rest of the scheme?—Yes, quite useful. These 
orders did not exist when we started the work. If 
we had had to do this at the time and send in the 
working drawings, estimates, and so forth, treating 
the .whole scheme as one instead of in sections, I 
venture to say that instead of 'His Excellency the 
Viceroy having opened the works recently, he would 
possibly 'have 'been only laying the foundation 
stone. 

14210. What is the total amount that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has (borrowed itself in the course 
of any one year?—I do not know. 

14211. Would it be something like two to two- 
and-a-half millions ?—d do not know what the 
figures are. 

14212. Supposing that that was the total amount, 
and that you propose to add half a million to it, 
might that not very seriously disturb the rupee 
loan market in India?—I am not a financial expert; 

I do not think it would myself. 

14213. ( Sir Steyning Edgerley.) As to power to 
acquire and dispose of property, you are only- 
subject to the previous sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

14214. How has that actually kept back the de¬ 
velopment of your estate?—We have a large piece 
of ground that we reclaimed recently, which we 
wanted to let out, but no one would take it for 
10 years, which was our limit ; that moans that we 
have to get up detailed proposals, and send them 
up to the Local Government if we wish to give any 
leases exceeding 10 years. We could have let 
out a great deal of our ground a year ago if we had 
had the power to grant 21 years’ leases. 

14215. But you say that you are not dissatisfied 
with the control of the Local Government?—In 
this respect we should like bo have had the .power 
to grant 21 years’ leases. The Local Government 
were willing to give us power to g-rant 21 years' 
leases, but the Government of India cut it down 
to 10 years. 

14216. As a matter of fact, does the necessity of 
obtaining the previous sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment in that matter stop a good scheme in any 
way ?—It means that we have not yet found time to 
put up a complete scheme to the Local Government 
for letting out this land on 21 years’ leases. 

14217. Then you practically suggest that you 
want to foe able to lease the land without a com¬ 
pletely worked-out scheme?—Yes. 

14218. Is that not rather risky?—We have a piece 
of land applied for ; we know what it is wanted for ; 
it is for godowns and houses ; it is all sectioned 
out, and we have one or two applications from 
different people who wanted to erect godowns ; they 
would not take the land on 10 years’ leases. I think 
the Port Commissioners, if they had been able to 
do so, would have .gone into the matter and given 
these people their land without necessarily working 
out an elaborate scheme. 

14219. Does the Local Government require a very- 
elaborate scheme?—I find that they require a good 
many figures. 

14220. Have you ever tested this question about 
raising money for the payment of previous loans, 


as to whether your construction of the provisions 
of the Act is correct ?—We have no power to borrow 
to repay a previous loan. 

14221. On what authority do you say that?—On 
the plain word of our Act. 

14222. Have you ever taken legal advice about 
it ?—Yes. 

14223. I suppose when you were appointed here 
you had no previous Indian experience?—No. 

14224. (Mr. Meyer.) You are aware of the reason 
for restricting the borrowing of money to repay 
jtrevious loans?—No. 

14225. You have- got limits for your loans of 
30 years, or whatever the period may be. Obviously 
the reason is that you should not throw too much 
on a succeeding generation ; that you should pay 
off the capital -you have raised for a work within 
the life of that work, more or less?—Yes. 

14226. Now, suppose your loan is for 30 years, 
and at the end of 30 years, instead of repaying it 
you got a loan for another 30 years and simply pay 
off the original loan, are you'not defeating the very 
purpose for which the original limit was imposed? 
—I do not think so altogether. I think the idea 
which we had, and which the Local Government 
had, was this. Suppose we wanted to borrow 
40 lakhs which was legitimately a long term loan, 
we could borrow it for 30 years, and at the end of 
30 years we might find that we could renew the loan 
for another 30 years. 

14227. That is exactly my point ; you are throw¬ 
ing the burden of the previous generation upon its 
successor?—Yes but suppose the work was a work 
which might reasonably be expected to pay back its 
cost in 60 years—I am quoting what is done in the 
case of the Bombay Port Trust—they really borrow 
for 30 years, and then at the end of the 30 years 
they borrow, it may be on better terms ; they will 
perhaps pay back half the loan at the end of 
30 years, and re-borrow- for the remainder, and they 
get better terms then. 

14228. You complain that your borrowing to 
repay other loans has been practically killed by 
Act III. of 1904. I should like to read you the 
section : “ Notwithstanding anything in any other 
enactment for the time being in force, a local 
authority may, with the previous sanction of the 
(jovernor-General in Council, borrow money in any 
manner authorised by law for the purpose of re¬ 
paying money previously borrowed in accordance 
with the law, provided that nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to empower a local authority to 
fix a period for the repayment of any money 
borrowed which, when the period fixed for the 
rejiayment of the money previously borrowed is 
taken into account, will exceed the maximum limit 
fixed for the repayment of a loan by them under 
any enactment for the time being in force.’’ Under 
that section you can borrow' for .the purpose of re¬ 
paying a previous loan and borrow again on better 
terms, as long as you act within the original maxi¬ 
mum which the law provided?—Yes, but we want 
to go beyond that. 

14229. Are you aware of any Port Trust whose 
loan power ;s not subject to the control of the 
Government of India ?—I think the Bombay Port 
Trust is, for example. 

14230. Even in the case of the Bombay Port 
Trust, is not the sanction of the Government of 
India required to the manner in which the loan 
is to be floated ?—Yes, they have to get the previous 
consent of the Governor-General in Council. 

14231. Therefore you are asking to have a power 
which no other Port Trust in India possesses. You 
have also told us that you cannot borrow in your 
local market, that you have to go to Calcutta, or 
Bombay ?—Yes. 

14232. Are there not bodies there that desire to 
float loans—the Municipal Corporations and the 
Port Trusts, and (in Bombay) the Improvement 
Trust itoo?—Yes. 

14233. Therefore, you might be interfering, not 
merely with the Government loans, but with local 
loans of Bombay and Calcutta, in which they are 
primarily interested?—Yes. 


Mr. 6. C. 
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14235. You have spoken about the delays that 
arise from the present procedure ; you have had 
some experience, I think, of the English procedure ? 
—Yes. 

14235. Might there not be much longer delay 
there in case of having to get a private Act of 
Parliament passed for the promotion of any pro¬ 
ject?—If there was opposition there would be delay. 
In tlhe ordinary projects brought forward by a Port 
Authority, where there is not very much opposi¬ 
tion, there is not much delay. 


14236. I see that in your Act the only power to 
suspend or abolish the Port Trust rests with the 
Government of India?—Yes. 

14237. In other Acts it rests with the Local 
Government. Do you see any objection to the 
Local Government having that power instead of the 
Government of India?—I do not think there would 
be any objection to the Local Government having 
that power. 

(:The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX I. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT ORGANISATION OF GOVERNMENT IN BURMA. 


In 1897 Burma, which had formerly been admin¬ 
istered by a Chief Commissioner, was raised to a 
LieutenantGovernorship. A Legislative Council, 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations, 
was constituted in the same year. The number of 
members is nine, with the Lieutenant-Governor as 
President. The members are nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but their appointment re¬ 
quires to be sanctioned by the Government of 
India. Five are ordinarily Government servants 
and four (including usually two natives of Burma) 
are selected from the non-official community. The 
Council does not at present possess the right of 
interpellation or of discussing the provincial 
budget. 

The primary administrative division of Burma 
is into Upper Burma, including the Shan States 
and the Chin Hills, and Lower Burma. 

Upper Burma, exclusive of the Shan States, is 
a scheduled district. The law in force there is 
closely assimilated to that in force in Lower 
Burma, the Acts which are in force in Upper 
Burma being specified in the first schedule to the 
Burma Laws Act. The rest of this memorandum 
applies except where the contrary is stated, to 
Upper Burma exclusive of the Shan States and the 
Chin Hills, and to I/ower Burma. 

The chief administrative officers under the 
Lieutenant-Governor are eight Commissioners of 
divisions, four in Lower Burma (Arakan, Pegu, 
Irrawaddy and Tenasserim) and four in Upper 
Burma (Magwe, which includes one Lower Burma 
district, Mandalay, Sagaing and iMeiktila). The 
Commissioner of the Arakan Division and the four 
Commissioners in Upper Burma are cx-offtciu 
•Sessions Judges in their several divisions. They 
also exercise as Divisional Judges civil powers. 
The Commissioners of the Pegu, Irrawaddy and 
Tenasserim Divisions have ceased to exercise 
judicial powers. All eight commissioners exercise 
extensive powers under a variety of revenue 
enactments. They are also responsible to the 
Local Government, each in his own division, for 
the working of all the departments of the Public 
Service except the Military Department and the 
branches of the Administration directly under the 
control of the Supreme Government. Under the 
Commissioners arc 37 Deputy Commissioners, in¬ 
cluding two Police Officers in charge of the frontier 
districts of 'Northern Arakan and Salween. The 
majority of the Deputy Commissioners perform the 
functions of District Magistrates, District Judges, 
and Collectors under revenue enactments, as well 
as the miscellaneous duties which fall upon the 
principal District Officer as the representative of 
Government. But in 14 of the more important 
districts Deputy Commissioners have ceased to have 
any concern with the administration of Civil Jus¬ 
tice. Subordinate to the Deputy Commissioners 
are Assistant Commissioners, Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners and mynoks, who are invested with 
various magisterial, civil and revenue powers and 
hold charge of the townships, as the units of 
regular civil and revenue jurisdiction are called, 
and the sub-divisions of districts into which most 
of these townships are grouped. Among the 
salaried staff of officials the township officers aro 
the ultimate representatives of Government who 
come into most direct contact with the people. 

Finally, there are the village headmen, assisted 
in Lower Burma by sp-ein-ijaungs (rural policemen), 
and in Upper Burma by elders variously desig¬ 
nated. Similarly, in the towns there are headmen 
of wards and eldors of blocks. The system of 
revenue collection through the agency of village 
headmen is being steadily developed. In Ijower 
Burma the land revenue and other district taxes 
were at one time collected by the circle thwjyis in 
charge of large groups of villages, but these circle 
appointments are now, with rare exceptions, being 
abolished as they fell vacant from death, retirement 


or other cause. The myuthugyis in Upper Burma, 
who had in some instances been entrusted with 
this work, will similarly disappear in the course of 
a few years. The headmen are remunerated by 
commission on the amount of revenue which they 
collect. 

The Revenue Administration of the province is 
superintended by a Financial Commissioner 
assisted by two Secretaries, a Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner and Director of Land Records, and Excise 
Commissioner and a Director of Agriculture. The 
introduction and revision of land revenue settle¬ 
ments in the province is under the control of the 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, who is assisted by a Deputy Director, an 
Assistant Director, and 34 Superintendents of 
Land Records, besides a number of Settlement and 
Assistant Settlement Officers. The duties of the 
Director of Agriculture, who is assisted by four 
trained experts include the development on 
scientific lines of the agricultural industries of the 
province and the control of the Civil Veterinary 
Department. 

The Chief Court is the highest Civil Court of 
appeal and the highest Court of Criminal appeal 
and revision for Lower Burma. It is also the 
High Court for the whole of Burma (including the 
Shan States) in reference to proceedings against 
European British subjects. In criminal and civil 
matters the Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma, 
exercises, in Upper Burma, the powers of a High 
Court for appeal, reference and revision, except in 
respect of criminal cases in which European 
British subjects aro accused. 

All Sub-Divisional Officers and Township Officers 
are .Magistrates, but in a considerable number of 
sub-divisions and townships, chiefly in Lower 
Burma, the Sub-Divisional and Township Officers 
perform no civil judicial work. All village 
headmen have limited magisterial powers and a 
considerable number exercise the powers of Civil 
Courts. 

The Public Works Department is under the con¬ 
trol of two Chief Engineers, the senior of whom is 
Secretary and the junior Joint-Secretary to 
Government in the Public . Works Department. 
There are seven Superintending Engineers, includ¬ 
ing one for Irrigation. There is also at present 
an extra temporary appointment of a Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer for architectural work in Burma. 
There are 41 Executive Engineers and 42 Assistant 
Engineers. Also a staff of 25 temporary Engineers 
and various subordinate officers of minor 
importance. 

The Inspector-General of Police (except in the 
case of Rangoon town where there is a special in¬ 
dependent Commissioner of Police) is the officer 
who is in administrative charge of the whole police 
force. He communicates directly with Govern¬ 
ment and exercises his authority over the officers 
subordinate to him through the modium of two 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Civil Police, a 
Deputy InspectorGoneral of Military Police and a 
Deputy InspectorGoneral for Railways and 
Criminal Investigation. The Superintendent of 
Police Supplies controls the Department of Police 
Supply and Clothing for the supply of rations, 
clothing and accoutrements to the military police 
and of clothing and accoutrements to the civil 
police. 

The Deputy InspectorsGeneral of Civil Police 
have administrative control of ranges and are the 
immediate departmental superiors of District 
Superintendents, who refer to them for orders on 
all questions regarding the discipline and interior 
economy of the police force. The Deputy In¬ 
spector-General of .Military Police performs similar 
functions with regard to the military police, while 
the Deputy InspectorGeneral of Police for Rail¬ 
ways and Criminal 'Investigation is the officer in 
administrative charge of the railway police and the 
Head of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
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The chief executive police officer of each district 
is the District Superintendent, who is assisted by 
Assistant or Deputy Superintendents for the 
charge of the more important sub-divisions of his 
jurisdiction. He is responsible for the discipline 
and interior economy of the force under his orders 
but in other matters he is under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. There are 43 District 
Superintendents of Ponce, 38 Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents of Police and 34 Deputy Superintendents 
of Police. For the Military Police the command 
of a battalion vests in Upper Burma in a Com¬ 
mandant who is assisted by Assistant Com¬ 
mandants, while in Lower Burma similar functions 
devolve on Adjutants and Assistant Adjutants. 
All these Military Police Officers are Military 
Officers who are lent temporarily to the Local 
Government. There are 12 Commandants, 2 
Adjutants, 37 Assistant Commandants, and 4 
Assistant Adjutants in the Burma Military Police. 
The total number of civil and military police in 
Burma are approximately 13,400 and 16,000 
respectively. 

The Medical, Sanitary and Prison Departments 
in Burma were originally combined under an 
Inspector-General of Jails with Civil Medical 
administration. This arrangement was altered in 
1899 when the control of the Prison Department 
was entrusted to a separate Inspector-General of 
Prisons. The control of the Medical Department 
was then vested in an Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals who was also Superintendent-General of 
Vaccination and Sanitary Commissioner. The 
Secretary of State has recently sanctioned the 
creation of a separate Sanitary Commissioner for 
Burma who, when appointed, will relieve the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals from all ex¬ 
traneous duties and will administer the Sanitary 
Department. Matters connected with these de¬ 
partments are administered in each district by the 
Civil Surgeon, except in a few cases when a 
separate Jail Superintendent is found to be 
required. 

The Chief Conservator is the Head of the Forest 
Department in Burma and the principal adviser 
to the Local Government on all forest matters. 
Subject to his general control there are four Con¬ 
servators, who are wholly responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration of .the circles of which they are in 
charge. The Conservators are assisted by 56 Deputy 
and Assistant Conservators, 19 Extra Deputy Con¬ 
servators, 41 Extra Assistant Conservators and 
other minor officials. In all professional and tech¬ 
nical matters, such as the preparation of working 
plans, fire conservancy and agricultural operations 
generally, Conservators address the Chief Con¬ 
servator and receive orders direct from him. In 
the control of sanctioned working plans, the Chief 
Conservator has taken the place hitherto occupied 
by the Inspector-General of Forests. The Chief 
Conservator controls all sales of Government 
timber, and arranges for the supplies of timber 
required to meet railway, ordnance, and admiralty 
demands. He also supervises the collection of all 


economic products by the Forest Department. In¬ 
spection notes on forests visited, forest officers 
inspected, and all demi-official correspondence on 
forest matters are, as a rule, addressed to the Chief 
Conservator. 

The Commissioner of Excise superintends and 
controls the excise administration of the province 
under the general supervision of the Financial 
Commissioner, who is the Chief Revenue authority 
under the Excise Act. He controls and directs the 
excise establishments, and is in immediate charge 
of all matters connected with opium and excise 
administration. The Commissioner of Excise is 
assisted by a Chief Superintendent of Excise. This 
officer directly supervises excise establishment under 
the orders of the Commissioner of Excise. He 
is responsible for the efficient working of the excise 
staff, and it is his special duty to supervise all 
operations for the suppression of smuggling. 

The Financial Commissioner is ex-officio the Chief 
Customs authority. A.t Rangoon there is a Chief 
Collector of Customs and two Assistant Collector*, 
one of whom is also Superintendent of the Pre¬ 
ventive Service. At each of the three other principal 
ports, Moulmein, Bassein and Akyab, there is a 
Collector, and at Moulmein an Assistant Collector 
also. The Chief Collector of Customs is responsible 
for the working of the Indian Tariff Aot, the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, and the Sea Cus¬ 
toms Act, throughout the province, and pays visits 
of inspection to the several outposts and the bonded 
warehouses at Bhamo. 

The Marine Department is supervised by the Prin¬ 
cipal Port Officer who is assisted by two Assistant 
Port Officers. The Principal Port Officer is also 
the Port Officer. Rangoon, and the Marine Trans¬ 
port Officer, Superintendent of Mercantile Marine, 
Superintendent of Lighthouses and Agent for 
Government Consignments, Civil Department. 
There are Port Officers at'Bassein, Akyab and Moul¬ 
mein. These officers are also Collectors of Customs 
for those ports. The superior port appointments 
are usually recruited from the Royal Indian Marine. 

At the head of the Education Department is the 
Director of Public Instruction, and the work of 
inspection is carried on by five insjiectors, four 
assistant inspectors, 64 deputy inspectors and 12 
sub-inspectors. The Rangoon College, which is 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in Arts up to 
the M.A. Standard .inclusive and in Law, comprises 
nine lecturers including the principal. The Educa¬ 
tional Syndicate is a body outside of the Education 
Department, which advises Government on all 
educational matters and has for its object the pro¬ 
motion of education throughout the province. 

The Burma Municipal Act was passed in 1898 by 
the local legislative Council. There are 29 muni¬ 
cipal towns in Lower Burma and 16 in Upper 
Burma. There are nine town committees in Lower 
Burma and seven in Upper Burma. In nine of 
the Lower Burma municipalities and in Mandalay 
some of the members of the Committee are elected 
while others are nominated. In (the remainder all 
the members are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor or the Commissioner of the division. 


APPENDIX II. 


I.—The Powers of the Local Government in 

MATTERS CONCERNING GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

1. As a remark of general application, I suggest 
that when a statute confers certain powers on a 
Local Government or other authority, these powers 
should not be limited by executive order. Thus 
there are many cases where the power to make rules 
is conferred by law on Local Governments, and the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council is 
not prescribed. In such cases it seems to me to 
be unconstitutional to limit by executive order the 
power of the Local Government, and I do not think 
that the Local Government should be required to 


submit, for the previous approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, a draft of the rules which it pro¬ 
poses to frame, or should be asked to adopt rules 
drafted by the Government of India on a general 
model. This latter procedure has been followed 
not infrequently. It has occasioned much corre¬ 
spondence, which would have been avoided if the 
principle recommended above had been observed. 

2. As regards the extent of the powers to be con¬ 
ferred on Local Governments in the matter of 
framing statutory rules, I suggest that in all Acts 
in which the rule-making power is conferred the 
power to frame rules which are of local importance 
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only, should be conferred on the Looal Government 
subject to the control of the Government of India. 
The previous sanction of the Government of India 
in such cases seems to me to be unnecessary. The 
Government of India in the exercise of a general 
control would have power to interfere in any case 
in which interference was called for, but much 
correspondence would be saved if the previous refer¬ 
ence which is now required in each case was 
dispensed with. I note the following as instances 
in which I consider that the powers of the Local 
Government in the matter of framing rules under 
Acts might with advantage be enlarged, and exist¬ 
ing restrictions removed : — 

(a) Section 78 of the Indian Registration Act, 

1877 (III. of 1877), prescribes that, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the Government of 
India, the Local Government shall 
prepare a table of fees. This sanction 
has been interpreted to require the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Government of 
India to the publication of tables of fees. 
I suggest that the Local Government 
might well be authorized to prepare and 
revise such tables on its own authority 
and without previous sanction. 

(b) Under section 32 of the Upper Burma Civil 

Courts Regulation, 1896 (I. of 1896), and 
section 41 of the Lower Burma Courts 
Aot, 1900 (VI. of 1900), the previous 
sanction of the Government of India is 
required for the framing by the Local 
Government of rules with respect to 
establishments to be maintained for the 
service and execution of processes. This 
is, in my opinion, a matter which might 
safely be left to the discretion of the 
Local Government, subject only to the 
oontrol of the Government of India. 

(c) With regard to the framing of rules under 

the Destruction of Records Aot, 1879 
(III. of 1879), section 5 requires that such 
rules be confirmed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment and sanctioned by the Government 
of India. In my opinion the procedure 
is unnecessarily cumbersome and the 
power to sanction might be delegated to 
the Local Government. 

(d) Under section 4 of the Indian Tramways 

Act, 1886 (XI. of 1886), the sanction of 
the Government of India is required for 
an order authorising the construction of 
a tramway, if any part of the tramway 
is to traverse land not included within 
the limits of a municipality or a canton¬ 
ment. In business undertakings of this 
sort, delay in the issue of orders is open 
to obvious objection, -and I suggest that 
the power of the Local Government to 
grant orders for the construction of tram¬ 
ways should be extended to cover the 
case of tramways outside municipalities 
and cantonments. 

(e) Section 35 (1) of the Indian Ports Aot, 1889 

(X. of 1889), requires the sanction of 
the Government of India for scales of 
fees prescribed for pilotage, though the 
fees for other services, such as hauling, 
mooring, measuring, etc., may be pre¬ 
scribed by the Local Government without 
sanction. I consider that the fees for 
pilotage might be plaoed on the same 
footing as the fees for other services. 

(f) Under section 69 of the Inland Steam- 

Vessels Act, 1884 (VI. of 1884), rules 
framed under the Act require the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Government of 
India. These rules are of mainly local 
importance. They deal with such sub¬ 
jects as the protection of inland steam- 
vessels from fire and from danger of 
collisions, the safety of passengers on 
such vessels, and arrangements for the 
examination for certificate of serangs and 
engineers. I consider that these matters 
might suitably be left to the discretion 
of the Local Government. 


(g) By a recent revision of the rules relating 
to the granting of loans by Government 
to local bodies, and the raising of loans 
in the open market by such bodies, the 
powers of the Looal Government under 
the Local Authorities Loan Act, 1879 
(XI. of 1879), have 'been considerably 
curtailed. I recognise the necessity for 
certain restrictions in the case of loans 
granted from Government funds; and 
in the case of loans raised in the open 
market, I recognise the important of the 
principle that the financial operations of 
Government in the money market should 
not be hampered by the competition of 
local authorities. (But I am disposed 
to think that the restrictions imposed 
are unnecessarily stringent. Under the 
present rules, every application for a 
loan in the open market requires the 
sanction of the Government of Lidia, 
whereas in the past seven years the Local 
Government was able to sanction 13 out 
of the 16 loans that were so raised. 
Under the former orders the object in 
view, i.e., the non-interference with the 
financial operations of Government, was 
sufficiently ensured by the obligation to 
report, for the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the proposed date of issue 
of the loan, and I should prefer to have 
the earlier practice restored. In the case 
of small loans—not exceeding 5 or 10 
lakhs—I am inclined to go still further, 
and to recommend that, as the effect of 
the floating of such loans on the money 
market must be small, even the pre¬ 
scribed report to the Government of 
India might be dispensed with. Of the 
16 loanB raised within recent years in 
Burma, no less than 14 were under 10 
lakhs and 7 were under 5 lakhs of 
rupees. 

(h) Under section 32 of the Prisoners Act, 1900 
(III. of 1900), the Local Government has 
power to send to the penal settlement 
at Port Blair any person under sentence 
of transportation, but the transfer of a 
prisoner from the Andamans to a prison 
in Burma requires an order from the 
Governor-General in Council under sec¬ 
tion 29 (1) of the Act. This gives rise 
to unnecessary correspondence in cases 
in which 1 have decided to exercise the 
power vested in me by section 401 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
and to remit the unexpired portion of a 
transported convict’s sentence. In such 
a case the transfer of the prisoner to a 
jail in Burma is necessary in order that 
he may be released at or near his home, 
and the reference to the Governor-General 
in Council is a superfluous formality. I 
recommend, therefore, that when the 
transfer of the prisoner is required with 
a view to his release, the power to order 
his transfer should be vested in the Local 
Government. 

3. In the sphere of general administration I con¬ 
sider that the restrictions imposed on the Local 
Government with regard to the filling of certain 
classes of appointments might suitably be relaxed. 
The following instances are noted: — 

(a) Under executive orders persons other than 
statutory natives of India cannot be appointed to 
appointments carrying Rs. 200 or upwards per 
month without the sanction of the Government of 
India.* This rule is in my opinion a salutary 
rule, which should be maintained, but its appli¬ 
cation has, I consider, been somewhat unnecessarily 
extended in certain respects. For example, it has 
been ruled that the sanction of the Government of 
India is necessary to enable the Local Government 
to transfer a person who is not a native of India 
from the Subordinate Civil Service to the Provincial 


* Government of India, Home Department, letter 
No. 746-753, dated the 18th April, 1879. 
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Civil Service or vice versa. I think that this is a 
matter which might be left to the discretion of the 
Local Government, and that when a person has 
been admitted to a post on pay exceeding Us. 200 
a month, the Local Government should 'be able to 
promote him to any 'higher post in which similar 
duties are 'performed. The same remark applies 
to the ruling under which officers belonging to the 
Provincial Services who are not statutory natives of 
India cannot be posted to the listed appointments 
of District Judges without the previous sanction of 
the Government of India, and to the rulings under 
which similar sanction is required for the appoint¬ 
ment of a member of a Provincial Service to be a 
Deputy Commissioner or to officiate as a Deputy 
Commissioner in a listed appointment, or otherwise 
to officiate as a Deputy Commissioner for more 
than three months at a time. I am disposed to 
think that, after general orders have been promul¬ 
gated defining the policy of the Government of 
India in the matter of maintaining a due propor¬ 
tion of natives of the country in certain branches of 
the Public Service, the duty of carrying out the 
orders in specific cases may suitably be entrusted 
to the Local Government. 

(b) The 'appointment and removal of the Judicial 
Commissioner, Upper Burma, is vested by law* in 
the Government of India, and the appointment of 
Financial Commissioner is made with the previous 
sanction* of the Government of India. 

It is improbable that the Burma Commission will 
not always be able to furnish officers of sufficient 
ability and experience to fill both these posts, and 
I consider that the power to fill both appointments 
without reference to the Government of India may 
suitably be delegated to the Local Government. 

4. In connection with the administration of the 
Burma Military Police there exist a number of 
minor restrictions which might well, in my opinion, 
be removed. I note the following matters, which 
might well, I think, be left to the discretion of 
the Local Government. The Local Government 
Should, I think, have power to make free issues of 
warm clothing and waterproof capes to the men of 
the Military Police,! to compensate them for 
clothing and other private property! lost by them 
while engaged in the execution of their duties, to 
issue to them free rations§ while serving on escort 
duty on the frontier, to compensate them for the 
wear and 'tear of their clothing when engaged on 
escort duty, and to pay them rewards for meritori¬ 
ous service. The Local Government might also 
have authority to send native officers and men of 
the Military Police to be trained in India, and to 
sanction the counting as service for leave and pen¬ 
sion of the time spent in the journey and training 
in such cases. It would also be convenient if the 
Local Government could obtain on payment from 
the Military authorities, without the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Government of India, signalling lamps 
and heliographic apparatus for the use of the 
Military Police. This oannot be done at present.|| 

5. The Local Government might also have poweT 
to sanction rewards to members of the Civil Police 
exceeding Rs. 500 without resort to higher authority. 

6. Owing to the number of authorities concerned, 
delay is caused and some inoonvenienoe felt in cer¬ 
tain matters connected with the administration of 
cantonments. It would be an improvement if by 
means of suitable legislation the Local Government 
could be authorized to define the 'boundaries of, and 
impose and revise taxes within, cantonments with¬ 
out reference to the Government' of 'India, he 
whole law relating to cantonments is needlessly 
complex and cumbersome. 

7. When it is desired to make changes in the 
rules relating to the examination of officers serving 

* Section 17 (1) of the Upper Burma Civil Courts 
Regulation, 1896 (1 of 1896), and Section 2 (1) of Act 
XVIII. of 1888. 

t Government of India, Home Department, letter 
No. 934-Plce., dated the 6th November, 1902. 

J Government of India, Home Department, letter 
No. 2390, dated 14th December, 1889, and Finance De¬ 
partment. letter No. 380, dated the 4th May, 1880. 

§ Government of India, Home Department, letter 
No. 44, dated the 24th March, 1888. 

|| Article 283 of the Civil Account Code. 


under the Local Government in Hindustani, Yun- 
nanese, Shan, and Karen and frontier languages, 
reference to the Secretary of State is required if 
the scale of rewards is altered, and in other cases 
the changes have to be reported to the Government 
of India. I suggest that the whole matter is one 
which might suitably be left entirely to the Local 
Government, even though the change involves an 
alteration of the rules contained in the Civil 
Account Code. 

8. The sanction of the Governor-General is at 
present required to the nomination by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of members of the Local Legis¬ 
lative Council. I am disposed to think that this 
sanction might suitably .be dispensed with. 

II.—The Powers of thf. Local Government in 

MATTERS CONCERNING REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

1. With reference to the Land Revenue Adminis¬ 
tration, the conditions of Burma, with a fertile 
country and comparatively scanty population, 
where rates of wages of labour are very high and 
there is no pressure of population or subsistence, 
are entirely different from those of other provinces 
in Lidia. It is therefore most desirable that the 
Government, which is in the position to know what 
is 'Suitable to local conditions, should have a much 
freer hand than hitherto, and that analogies drawn 
from other provinces, where conditions are entirely 
dissimilar, should not be pressed. I would main¬ 
tain tho control of the Government of India as 
regards broad principles of administration, but I 
would at the same time relieve the Local Govern¬ 
ment of the necessity of referring to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for previous sanction in matters of 
detail. At present the time and attention of the 
Local Government are so much occupied by detail 
and by correspondence with the Government of 
India on comparatively unimportant points that 
it is difficult to find time or energy for the larger 
questions which are of real* importance. In par¬ 
ticular, I deprecate the practice, which is not un¬ 
known, of calling upon the Local Government for 
elaborate reports on questions which have been 
investigated in respect of other provinces but not 
in respect of Burma, and on conclusions which have 
no applications to our local conditions. A great 
deal of labour is imposed on the Local Government 
and its officers in this way. The conditions of life 
in Burma are comparatively simple ; and complex 
questions which apparently arise in other provinces 
are not pressing here. Generally speaking, I sug¬ 
gest that the powers of the Local Government in 
respect of its financial administration should be 
enlarged. 

2. I attach special importance to the proposals 
specified hereafter in detail for giving the Local 
Government greater power in the disposal of land 
and in managing the details of the land revenue 
system. So far as the disposal of land .at market 
rates is concerned, I think that the Local Govern¬ 
ment should have very full powers. The question 
of the disposal of land free of revenue or at favour¬ 
able rates is more difficult. But I should 'be glad 
if the powers of the Local Government in that 
respect could be extended at least as regards the 
grant of land for public, educational or charitable 
purposes, such as for schools or asylums. I do not 
recommend an extension of .power to grant land for 
purely religious .purposes. 

3. The Local Government should, in my-opinion, 
have power to sanction the inception of settlements 
and to sanction the necessary establishments there¬ 
for, subject to the prescribed limits of its powers 
in Ithis respect. The employment of officers of the 
Commission and of the Provincial Civil Service on 
settlement should not require previous sanction 
when they can be provided from the sanctioned 
cadre. Variations in the order of settlement opera¬ 
tions should also be in the power of the Local 
Government. The present procedure, whereby a 
forecast of the result of settlement operations, 
which is never of any Teal value, has to be pre¬ 
pared, and specific sanction has to be sought for 
the beginning of a settlement and for its duration 
for a specified period, might be abandoned with 
great advantage. Similarly, the Local Government 
should, I think, have power to pass orders on settle¬ 
ment proceedings and t-o fix revenue rates without 
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previous reference to the Government of India. 
These matters are dealt with on consideration of 
local conditions, as to which the Looal Government 
is in the best position to form an opinion. The 
practice which prevails of .submitting to the Govern¬ 
ment of India the draft of Resolutions on Settle¬ 
ment Reports seems to me to be specially unsu-'t- 
able. 

4. Another matter in which the Local Govern¬ 
ment should, in my opinion, have more freedom, 
is in respect of the mining rules. The .general 
opinion, in which I concur, is that the mining rules 
are framed so as to give an unnecessary amount of 
trouble and to discourage the development of the 
mining industry or the investment of capital in 
the country. I would give power to the Local 
Government to make rules of procedure suitable 
to local conditions and subject to general principles 
laid down by the Government of India. Subject 
to these principles, the manner of ascertaining the 
good faith of applicants, the nature and extent of 
concessions, and the terms as to rent and royalty, 
may very well, I think, be left to the discretion of 
the Local Government. 

Forest 5, There has been a remarkable expansion and 

Department, development in the forest administration of Burma, 
and this expansion is constantly increasing. It 
would greatly facilitate work and effect the saving 
• of much time and energy if the Local Government 

were given enlarged power for dealing on its own 
authority with questions of routine and detail in 
matters connected with forest reservation, the levy 
of duty on forest produce, refunds of forest revenue, 
writing-off of irrecoverable advances, all .of which 
at present have to be submitted for the orders of 
the Government of India. 

Financial 6. I n the Financial Department there is, I con- 

Department. sider, a considerable scope for enhancing the power 
of sanction exercised by the Local Government. 
Matters of detail as regards the grant of pensions, 
allowances, extensions' of leave, of joining time, 
condonation in the break of service, which at pre¬ 
sent require the sanction of the Government of 
India, might with advantage be dealt with by the 
Local Government and a great amount of time and 
labour would be saved thereby. I recommend that 
the powers of the Local Government to create new 
appointments be raised so that it may be enabled 
to make appointments up to Rs. 500 a month. This 
reoommendation applies to all departments of the 
Administration. If adopted, it will save a great 
deal of trouble and correspondence. I also recom¬ 
mend that the power of the Local Government under 
Articles 72, 78 ( b ), 180, 181, 205 (a), 228, 368, 422, 
423, 434, 739, 740, 743, 744, 1083, and 1094 of the 
Civil Service Regulations may be enhanced to the 
extent noted below in detail. The Local Govern¬ 
ment should, I consider, have the power to grant 
fixed travelling allowance up to a limit of Rs. 100 
a month, to sanction all conveyance allowance as 
well as to grant or fix special rates of travelling 
allowance for special localities where travelling is 
expensive ; also to sanction the grant of local 
allowance for all officers stationed in places which 
are particularly expensive to live in or which arc 
destitute of the usual amenities of life. The corre¬ 
spondence connected with the question is at present 
extremely elaborate and lengthy, yet it is clearly 
a matter on which the opinion of the local officers 
should practically be conclusive. Further, the 
power to sanction all house-rent allowances or 
free quarters, without reference to the pay of the 
officers concerned, is one which may suitably be 
delegated to the Local Government. A good deal 
of correspondence is necessitated by the restrictions 
imposed by Articles 278 and 278A (a) (2) of the 
Civil Account Code, and I suggest that this latter 
Article may well be amended by the omission of 
the words “ and that it does not establish a new 
rule or practice involving expenditure.” It has 
been found that the Account Officers experience 
great difficulty themselves in interpreting this 
passage, and it has sometimes been used as a ground 
for objections which are unreasonable and which 
practically nullify the general effect of the Article. 
It should, in iny opinion, be explicitly laid down 
that the Accountant-General must accept the orders 
of the Local Government under Article 278 a. I 
would not, however, object to the submission by 


the Local Government, for the information of the 
Government of India, of a periodical list of sanc¬ 
tions accorded under this Article. I think that 
Article 283 of the Civil Account Code can well be 
improved. A considerable amount of correspond¬ 
ence would .be saved by amending this Article so 
that the Local Government may have extended 
powers in the matter of creating or abolishing 
appointments with a pay of more than Rs. 250 a 
month. I further consider that Local Governments 
should noit be restricted by any limit in granting 
special allowances, such as local allowances—not, 
of course, personal allowances—house allowances, 
travelling allowances, horse or conveyance allow¬ 
ances, fees or honoraria. Under Article 98 ( k) of 
the Civil Account Code, the power of the Local 
Government to sanction and delegate the authority 
to sanction the local purchases of articles of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture may, in my opinion, be enlarged 
with advantage. 

7. In the Department of Excise the working of Separate 
the arrangements for regulating the sale and con- Revenue 
sumption of opium will, for some years to come, Department, 
demand close attention, and much labour will be 

involved in the near future by the revision of 
establishment which has been proposed and by 
the detailed consideration of the further measures 
which have been suggested for rendering the pre¬ 
sent opium policy more effective. With a view to 
curtailing correspondence and ensuring an expedi¬ 
tious disposal of matters of detail, I recommend 
that the Local Government be authorized to frame 
rules under sections 8 and 13 of (the Opium Act, 

1878 (1 of 1878), subject only to the control of the 
Governor-General in Council. As regards the Tules 
under the Excise Act, 1896 (XII. of 1896), it is 
proposed to frame a special Excise Act for Burma, 
and it will, I consider, suffice to provide in the 
now Act that all rules thereunder may be framed 
by the Local Government subject to the control of 
the Governor-General of India. The approval of 
the Governor-General in Council, so far as the 
framing of rules under section 20, 22 and 23 of 
the Court Fees Act, 1870 (VII. of 1870), is con¬ 
cerned, may, I consider, be dispensed with. 

8. Without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing suggestions, my specific recommendations 
on points of detail are as follows : — 

(a) Land Revenue Department. 

(1) The framing of rules under section 60 of the Sec. 60 of the 
Lower Burma Land and Revenue Act requires the Lower Burma 
previous sanotion of the Governor-General in Land Revenue 
Council. It is recommended instead that the power Act, 1876 (II, 
to make rules shall in future be subject to the con- 1876). 
trol of the Governor-General in Council. 

(2) Grants or leases of land made under Rule 2 Kule 2 of the 
of the Rules under the Lower Burma Land and Lower Burma 
Revenue Act might similarly be made by the LandRevenue 
Local Government subject to the control of the Rules, 
Governor-General in Council. 

(3) Grants of land, revenue-free, for religious Rule 33 of the 

or public purposes, when the value exceeds Rs. 200, ^^j l ® ( j rina 
require the previous sanction of the Government Reverme Rules 
of India. The rules both in Upper and Lower and Rule 53 of 
Burma might be amended so as to enhance the Burma'EiDd 
power of sanction of the Local Government to and Revenue 
Rs. 500 in each case. RnJes. 

(4) Tho framing of rules for the disposal of R u i e 26 (2) of 
'State land in Upper Burma are made by the the Upper 
Financial Commissioner subject to the control of Burma Land 
the Governor-General in Council. The control and Revenue 
might in future be exercised by the Local Govern- Rules, 
ment. 

(5) Framing of rules for the assessment of land Secs. 27 (2) and 
revenue payable under section 27 (1) and th,e 27 (3) of the 
grant or withdrawal of abatement of rates of land Landaud™ 8 
revenue under section 27 (3). The previous sane- Revenue Rega- 
tion of Governor-General in Council might be lation -188». 
dispensed with. 

(6) Framing of rules with respect to the estab- Sec. 49 of 
lishment to be maintained for the service and the Upper 
execution of processes in Upper Burma. The pre- Burma Land 
vious sanction of the Governor-General in Council and Revenue 
might be dispensed with. Under section 51 (1) Regulation, 
all rules are already subject to the control of the 
Governor-General in Council. 
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(7) Grant of leases of land in Upper Burma 
otherwise than as provided by the rules. Sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General in Council might be 
dispensed with. Both this and Rule 56a quoted 
in the succeeding paragraph were framed to suit 
a state which existed in Upper Burma years ago 
which has long since changed. 

(8) Grant of leases of .State waste land in Upper 
Burma to persons other than natives of Burma 
exceeding 10 acres. The proviso of .this rule 
might be omitted. 

(9) The power to sanction the inception of settle¬ 
ment operations and other expenditure required 
for a settlement subject to the usual restrictions 
upon the creation of appointments and also to fix 
and vary from time to time the period allotted for 
the settlement should be left to the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

( b ) Department of Agriculture. 

Rule 19 of the (1) Grant of mining leases over one or more 
MiningRules, blocks. The restrictions as to areas given in 
Schedule A to Rule 19 of the [Mining Rules might 
be removed, and no maximum areas should be pre¬ 
scribed. The proviso to this rule should also be 
omitted. 

Rule 20 of the (2) The restriction as to the size of an indi- 
MiningRules, vidual block imposed by Rule 20 might be removed. 
Rule 21 of the (3) Rule 21 might be amended so as to empower 
MiningRules, the Local Government to insert a renewal clause 
without prior reference to the Government of 
India. 

(4) The fixing of rents provided for in Schedule 
B might be left to the discretion of the Local 
Government. 


Rule 22, 
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the Mining 
Rules. 
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(c) Forest Department. 

(1) The forest budget of the province is sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India under Article 
1525 of the Civil Account Code, and it appears 
unnecessary that separate previous sanction should 
be obtained to the totals of the main heads. 

(2) The Local Government might be allowed to 
sanction such additional grants not covered by 
corresponding increases of revenue if the total 
budget grant is not exceedod. The submission of 
a report to tho Government of India of the addi¬ 
tional grants covered by corresponding increase of 
revenue sanctioned by the Local Government 
might be discontinued. 

(3) The power of the Local Government to sanc¬ 
tion refunds of revenue under Articlo 100 of the 
Civil Account Code is unlimited. The power to 
sanction refunds of forest revenue under Article 
168 of the Forest Department Code might be suit¬ 
ably enhanced. 

(4) The limit of sanction of the Local .Govern¬ 
ment to write off as irreooverablo advances under 
Article 211 of the Forest Department Code might 
be increased. 

(5) The Forest Act might be amended so as to 
empower the Local Government— 

(i.) to declare a forest no longer reserved; 

(ii.) to levy duty on forest produce imported 
into Burma. 

(6) The Local Government might be authorized 
to sanction condonation of deficiencies ill candi¬ 
dates for admission into the Forest College, Dehra 
Dun. 

(d) Financial Department. 

The following cases which at present have to be 
submitted for the sanction of the .Government of 
India might be loft to the disposal of the Local 
Government: — 

(1) The Local Government might be given un¬ 
restricted power to sanction honoraria payable from 
provincial revenues, and the limit in the case of 
honoraria paid from imperial funds might be 
raised to Rs. 500. 

(2) The power to sanction temporary appoint¬ 
ments and deputations, the cost of which is wholly 
or partly provincial, exceeding six months hut not 
exceeding 12 months if the salary or salary and 
deputation allowance exceed Rs. 250. 


(3) The extension of joining time beyond 30 
days under Article 180 of the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

(4) The extension of joining time sanctioned by Art.ISlofthe 

the Local Government, but objected to by the Civil Service 
Audit Officer. Regulations. 

(5) The relaxation or modification of the rules Note to Art.181 
relating to joining time in exceptional localities. °ervice C Regu- 

lations. 

( 6 ) Counting towards leave the service of an Art. 205 (a) 
officer who is discharged—on reduction of estab- of the Civil 
lishment—from, or resigns, the Public Service and Service 

is re-omployed after a time. Regulations. 

(7) Grants of extensions of leave not exceeding Note 2 to 

a week, provided the leave has been earned, to Art. 229 of the 
officers who, through no fault of their own, over- Civil Service 
stay the period of their furlough on medical certi- Regulations, 
cato or leave on medical certificate out of India. 

( 8 ) Counting of temporary service for pension Art. 368 of the 
if the pension does not exceed Rs. 10 a month. Civil Service 
This power might be granted to the Local Govern- Regulation*, 
ment and delegated by it to the Financial Com¬ 
missioner, who sanctions all ordinary pensions. 

(9) Condonation of breaks of service of more Art. 422 of the 
than three months if the pension exceeds Rs. 50 Civil Servioe 
a month, subject to the limit of six months’ break Regulations, 
in each case. 

(10) Condonation of deficiencies in service of— Art. 423 of the 

(i.) more than three months’ duration when Civil Servioe 

tho pension is a provincial charge; and Regulations, 
(ii.) moro than one month’s duration when 
the pension is an imperial charge, 
subject to the limit of six months in each case. 

(11) Grant of a compassionate pension to an Art. 434 of the 

officer discharged in consequence of a change in Civil Service 
the nature of the duties of his office. Regulations. 

( 12 ) Grant of an extraordinary wound gratuity Art. 739 of the 
exceeding six months’ pay or Rs. 600. The power Civil Service 
of the Local Government under this article might Regulations, 
be raised. 

(13) Grant of extraordinary wound pensions ex- Art.740ofthe 

ceeding Rs. 10 a month. The power of the Local Civil Servioe 
Government might be raised. Regulation*. 

(14) The power of granting compassionate Art.748ofthe 
gratuities or pensions where no gratuities or pen- Civil Service 
eions are admissible under the rules might be exer- Regulations, 
eised by the Local Government to the following 

extent: — 

(i.) a gratuity not exceeding Rs. 1,000; or 
(ii,) when injury or death is due to devotion 
to duty, a pension not exceeding Rs. 25 
a month or a gratuity of equivalent 
amount. 

15. Grant of gratuity exceeding two months’ pay Art. 744 of the 
or Rs. 20 to a day-labourer or a mechanic injured, Civil Service 
or to his representative if he is killed. The Looal Regulations. 
Government’s .power under this Article might be 

raised. 

16. Grant of fixed travelling allowance up to a Art. 1048 of the 

limit of .Rs. 100 a month. Regulat^na 

17. Grant of conveyance allowances. Art. 1075 of the 

Civil Service 
Regulations. 

18. Grant of actual expenses to clerks and officers Art. 1083 of 
in analogous -positions on first appointment to -the the Civil 
Shan States, the Chin Hills or the Pakokku Hill Service _ 
Tracts when such assistance is absolutely necessary. Regulations. 
[A reference is invited to the Accounts Department 

letter No. 10270.—5A.-97, dated the 31st October, 

1907, to the Secretary the Government of India in 
the Finance Department.] 

19. Payment to officers transferred for the public Art. 1094 of 
convenience of amounts not exceeding one-half of the Civil 
the actual expenses incurred on account of road Service 
transport in cases which involve long journeys by Regulations, 
load over and above the travelling allowance ad¬ 
missible under the rules. [A reference is invited 

to tho correspondence ending with the letter in the 
Home Department, No. 137 (Establishments), dated 
the 29th January, 1907.] 

20. Grant of, or fixing of, special rates of travel- Art. 1139 of the 

ling allowance for special localities. Regulations 6 

21. Provision in the civil budget estimates of a Art. 154 (2) 
province of expenditure from the accumulated bal- of the Civil 
ances. The budget as a whole is submitted to the Account 
Government of India for sanction under Article Code. 

1525 of the Civil Account -Code, and it appears 
unnecessary that the previous sanction of the 
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Art. 277. 
Exception C, 
of the Civil 
Account Code. 


Arts. 277 (4) 
find 283 (4) (6) 
of the Civil 
Account Code. 


Art. 278AO) 
(2) of the 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Art. 283,4 (4) 
of the Civil 
Acoount 
Code. 

Art. 283, 4 (5) 
of the Civil 
Account Code. 

Art. 283, 4 (3) 
(a) and (b), 

4 (4) of the 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Arts. 283, 4 
(3) (/>). 

Arts. 283, 4 
(5) of the 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Government of India should be obtained for the 
provision of expenditure out of the accumulated 
balances. 

22. Grant of house-rent allowances or free quar¬ 
ters without reference to the pay of officer concerned. 

23. Raising of the pay of clerks of similar status 
in separate offices. 

24. Limitation to sanction of items of unusual 
expenditure not provided for in the rules. This 
clause might 'be amended by the omission of the 
words “ and that it does not establish a new rule 
or practice involving expenditure.” It should be 
explicitly laid down that the Accountant-General 
must accept the orders of the Local Government 
under Article 278 A., but there is no objection to 
the submission to the Government of India of a 
list of sanctions granted under this Article by the 
Local Government. 

25. The abolition of appointments of pay exceed¬ 
ing Its. 250 and the reduction of pay of appoint¬ 
ments of salaries exceeding Rs. 250 (provincial 
charges). 

26. The abolition of a class or grade of officers or 
the reduction of the pay of a grade or class of 
offioers (provincial charges). 

27. Creation of an appointment the pay of which 
exceeds Rs. 250, subject to a limit of Rs. 500 a 
month, and the addition to the pay and allowances 
of an officer up to a limit of Rs. 500 a month. 

The power of the Local Government should not 
be restricted in the matter of granting special 
allowances, such as local allowances (not personal 
allowances), house allowances, travelling allowances, 
horse or conveyance allowances, fees or honoraria. 

28. The period of temporary .appointments or 
deputations which may be made by the Local 
Government might be .raised to 12 months. 

29. Creation of a class or grade of officers if the 
salary of no officer of this class or grade exceeds 
Rs. 500 per mensem. 

Raising the pay of a class or grade of officers if 
the salary of no officer of this class or grade, 
after the raising of the pay, exceeds Rs. 500 per 
mensem. 

The following amendments are therefore recom¬ 
mended : — 

(i.) Articles 283, 4 (3) (a) may read : “ No per¬ 
manent appointment may be created with 
a pay of more than Rs. 500 a month,” 
the rest of the present clause being 
omittod. 

(ii.) In Articles 283, 4 (3) (6) “ 12 months ” may 
be substituted for “ 6 months.” 

(iii.) Articles 283, 4 (4) may be omitted. 

(iv.) Articles 283, 4 (5) may .be read as 
follows : — 

“ No class or grade of officers the 
salary of which class or grade exceeds 
Rs. 500 a month may be created, and 
the pay of no class or grade of officers 
may be raised so as to exceed Rs. 500 
a month.” 

30. Section 753 (iii.) (a) of the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations requires that an officer must have ten years’ 
qualifying service under Government before he can 
be transferred to foreign service. This rule has 
occasioned difficulty particularly in the Education 
Department, where transfers to and from municipal 
service are frequent. As the numbers of schools 
increase the difficulty will become more serious, 
and I therefore recommend the abrogation of the 
ten years’ limitation. I also recommend that the 
sanction of the Local Government be sufficient 
under Article 787 to enable an officer returning 
from foreign sendee to count towards increment of 
salary the interval spent in such service. 

31. The limitation .imposed by Article 144 of the 
Civil Sendee Regulations, whereby the officiating 
incumbent of an appointment who holds no sub¬ 
stantive appointment is only allowed half the 
pay of the appointment, unless special sanction is 
obtained from the Government of India, is found 
to 'be inconvenient in cases where there is no reserve 
of officers to fill a class of appointments. In 
such cases au outsider must be appointed, and it 
rarely happens that one-half of the pay of the 


appointment is sufficient. I consider that the dis¬ 
cretion now exercised in such cases by the Govern¬ 
ment of India might be vested in the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

32. The Local Government might have wider 
powers of disposing of certain matters connected 
with the grant of travelling allowance to private 
students sent to schools or colleges, and the allow¬ 
ing of Government servants to count as duty time 
spent at such institutions to improve their useful¬ 
ness for the Public Service. At present, individual 
cases where it is desired to make the concessions 
referred to must be submitted for the orders of the 
Government of India. I suggest that the power 
to dispose of such casos should be delegated to the 
Local Government. 

33. In the case of grants of compassionate allow¬ 
ances to the families and for educating the children 
of officers who have rendered important service to 
Government, the sanction of the Government of 
India is at present required. I Tegard these as 
matters in which the discretion of the Lpcal Gov¬ 
ernment might safely lie trusted. 

( e ) Separate Revenue Department. 

1. The power to frame rules under sections 8 and 
13 of the Opium Act should be subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in Council. (At 
present they require the previous sanction of the 
Government of India.) 

2. Framing of rules relating to process-fees and 
execution of processes. The approval of the 
Governor-General in Council might be dispensed 
with. 

III.— Notes on Decentralization, in the 
Public Works Department. 

In my opinion the Public Works Department 
affords very large scope for decentralization. The 
system is exceedingly elaborate, and simplification 
and devolution seem to be clearly indicated. 

2. (a) As regards delegations to Local Govern¬ 
ments, I think it most desirable that the power 
of the Local Government to make appointments 
should be widely extended. To go to the root of 
the matter, I recommend that the imperial estab¬ 
lishments should be distributed among the several 
provinces and that the system of maintaining a 
general list of Engineers under the Government of 
India should be abolished. At present, all im¬ 
perial officers are on the list of the Government 
of India, and though promotions up to the rank 
of Executive Engineer, 1st grade, are made on 
provincial lists, beyond that point promotions are 
made by the Government of India. I suggest for 
consideration whether it would not 'be better to 
create separate cadres of imperial officers for each 
province so many Chief Engineers, so many 
Superintending Engineers, so many Executive En¬ 
gineers of each grade, so many Assistant Engineers 
of each grade ; and to let 'all promotions be made 
by tlie Looal Governments concerned. If the cadres 
were properly arranged, a similar flow of promotion 
would be ensured for each province ; though, of 
course, there would 'be temporary variations. This 
is the system adapted in the case of the Commission 
and of the Civil Service ; and it is not obvious 
why it should be unsuitable for the Public Works 
Department. There would be nothing to prevent 
a Local Government, if it had not an officer fully 
qualified for any specified appointment, from asking 
the Government of India to arrange for the transfer 
of an officer from another province. This is done 
when necessary in other Civil Departments. 

Local Governments have the power of appointing 
Commissioners and most Heads of Departments, in¬ 
cluding their own Secretaries. It is not apparent 
why they should not be trusted to appoint Super¬ 
intending Engineers and even Chief Engineers, who 
are also Secretaries to Government. 

If, in the smaller provinces, the result of this 
plan would be to create a cadre too small to allow 
for a reasonable flow of promotion or to provide 
suitable occupants of the higher posts it might be 
adopted for the larger provinces, including Burma, 
and the smaller provinces might be grouped and 
remain as at present under the Government of 
India. 
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3. II this plan were adopted, the system of re¬ 
cruitment might be the same as at present, a 
certain number of candidates being recruited each 
year by His Majesty’s Secretary of State and 
allotted in settled proportions to the several pro¬ 
vinces. When the cadres were definitely fixed, 
the rates of recruitment would be settled by 
actuarial calculation. 

4. The Provincial Service should, in my opinion, 
be Separated entirely from the Imperial Service and 
should be recruited in India. It should be divided 
into grades of Executive and Assistant Engineers 
(or, if preferred, Extra Executive and Extra 
Assistant Engineers) with definite rates of pay 
affixed thereto. Appointments to this service, as 
to the other Provincial Services, should be made 
exclusively by the Local Government subject to 
the rule which obtains in the case of other Pro¬ 
vincial Services, that the appointment of anyone 
not a Statutory Native of India should require the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. 

The present system of mixing up imperial and 
provincial cadres and requiring all appointments 
to the Provincial Service to be made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and subject to very artificial rules, 
seems to me to be open to many objections. 

5. Whether there is any prospect of the adoption, 
in whole or in part, of the system sketched above, 
I earnestly urge that the appointment and pro¬ 
motion of Upper Subordinates whose pay ranges 
from Its. 60 to Its. 400 a month should be made by 
Local Governments, and not as at present, by the 
Government of India. (Public Works Department 
Code paragraph 52.) The highest grades of Upper 
Subordinates above Rs. 250 a month should be 
placed in the Provincial Service ; the rest should 
be styled the Subordinate Service and should be 
similar to the Subordinate Service in other Civil 
Departments. I do not think that hard-and-fast 
rules should be laid down as to the qualifications 
or previous training of the Subordinate Public 
Works Service. Local Government are interested 
in getting their Public Works well done, and could 
be trusted to frame suitable rules in these matters. 
The power of appointment should rest entirely 
with the Local Government subject to the Tule that 
the appointment or promotion of anyone but a 
Statutory Native of India to a post on more than 
Rs. 200 a month should require the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Government of India. The present rule 
which requires these appointments to be made by 
the Government of India involves an infinity of 
trouble and leads to no good result. 

6. Subject to the prohibition against sanctioning 
increases exceeding R.s. 25,000 a year, Local 
Governments should have full power to fix from 
time .to time the .strength of the Subordinate, Lower 
Subordinate and clerical establishments. The 
restrictions at present in force are quite unnecessary 
and are not enforced in other departments. 

7. I do not think that there is much reason to 
complain of the rule which restricts the jtowers 
of Local Governments as regards sanction to pro¬ 
jects to a specific sum. The limit in respect of 
provincial works is Rs. 10,00,000. As this was 
probably intended to represent £100,000, it might 
be well -to raise the limit to Rs. 15,00,000, which is 
now the equivalent of that amount. But I do not 
urge this very strongly. 

8. It has been suggested that the limit of the 
power of Local Governments to sanction imperial 
works should be raised from Rs. 50,000 to 
Rs. 2,00,000. This might be a salutary measure, 
and would save some correspondence. 

9. It is suggested that Local Governments should 
have full power of sanctioning contracts for works 
which have been duly sanctioned, and that the 
limitation imposed in certain cases by para¬ 
graph 900 of the Public Works Department Oode 
might be abandoned. 

10. The rule which requires a Local Government 
to submit to the Consulting Architect to Govern¬ 
ment of India the plans of any building of which 
the estimated cost exceeds Rs. 50,000 should be 
abrogated. It leads to serious delay and incon¬ 
venience. Local Governments should be encouraged 
to refer to' the Consulting Architect for advice and 
assistance. But they should not be required to do 
so. In cases where his advice is likely to be useful, 


they will no doubt be glad to avail themselves of 
the privilege. 

11. I^it has not the power already (the question 
seems somewhat obscure), the Local Government 
might have power to write off losses of all kinds 
falling on provincial revenues without limit of 
amount; as well as'to write down the capital value 
of residences of officials. References on these point* 
to the Government of India might be dispensed 
with. 

12. The Local Government might have somewhat 
fuller discretion in the matter of fixing the cost 
of houses for Government Officers. Ordinarily, 
the rule which requires .the cost to be fixed so as 
to yield a certain return, at rent not exceeding 
10 per cent, of the pay of the officer who is to occupy 
it, might be prescribed. But in exceptional cases, 
for reasons to be recorded, the Local Government 
might have power to raise the limit of oast. The 
cost of building varies in different localities, and 
it may be impossible in some remote places to 
provide a suitable house.at the cost fixed according 
to rule. 

13. As regards the delegation of powers to Sub¬ 
ordinate Officers, there is much room for improve¬ 
ment. 

14. When a work has been administratively 
sanctioned by competent authority, the powers of 
sanction to the detailed plans and estimates might 
be as follows :— 

Estimated Cost. 

Superintending Engineer. —Unlimited, subject to 
such direction as to the submission of plans and 
estimates as may be given by the Chief Engineer. 

Executive Engineer. —Rupees 10,000, subject to 
such directions as to the submission of plans and 
estimates as may be given by the Chief Engineer 
or Superintending Engineer. 

It would be for the Chief Engineer or Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, respectively, to decide, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the work, whether reference to 
him of jxlans or estimates of any part of it or of 
the whole should be submitted. Similarly, in the 
case of any specific work of importance, the Local 
Government should have power to require the sub¬ 
mission to it for approval of detailed plans and 
estimates. But ordinarily administrative approval 
having been given to the general design of a project 
and to the limit of cost, Superintending Engineers 
and Executive Engineers, subject to the control of 
their superior officers, might be entrusted with the 
powers suggested. The present limits of the powers 
of sanction of Superintending Engineers and Execu¬ 
tive Engineers are very low ; and the rules as to 
the powers of Chief Engineers are obscure. 

15. Generally, the Chief Engineer should have 
the ordinary powers of the Head of a Department ; 
but he should be a supervising and controlling 
officer, and many of the powers of the Head of a 
Department should be exercised by Superintending 
Engineers. 

16. Chief Engineers should have full powers in 
all matters connected with Subordinate Engineering 
establishment, excepting promotion to or reduction 
from gazetted rank. They should also be autho¬ 
rized, subject to the control of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, to delegate to Superintending Engineers and 
Executive Engineers such of these powers as they 
think desirable. 

17. Chief Engineers should have full power in 
respect of the clerical and menial establishments 
of their offices, except as regards Gazetted Officers. 

18. Superintending Engineers and Executive En¬ 
gineers should have the same powers as to the 
acceptance of tenders as they have of sanctioning 
estimates. It is suggested, also, that they should 
be authorized to decide whether tenders should 
be invited publicly or not. The present rule 
(P. W. D. Code, paragraph 907) is said to be too 
rigid. 

19. Superintending Engineers and Executive En¬ 
gineers should have the same powers of sanctioning 
contingent expenditure as other officers of corre¬ 
sponding standing in other departments, e.g., a 
Superintending Engineer should exercise the same 
powers as a Commissioner, and an Executive 
Engineer the same powers as a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner in this respect. 
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20. Superintending Engineers should have power 
to sanction advances to contractors (paragraph 925, 
P. W. D. Code) and of deciding whether .security 
should be taken. Consequentially, they should 
have the .power of writing off advances irrecoverable 
up to the limit of Rs. 1,000. Above that limit and 
up to R,s. 5,000, the power to write off should be 
vested in the Chief Engineer ; and above that, in 
the Local Government. It is believed that the very 
high rates which prevail in this .province might 
be reduced substantially if the power to make 
advances were oonceded. 

21. Superintending Engineers should have the 
power to sanction additions .and alterations to sanc¬ 
tioned (not standard) designs, provided that the in¬ 
creased cost involved did not exceed 5 per cent, 
of the sanctioned estimate. The power of Superin¬ 
tending Engineers, in this respect, is thought to 
be unduly restricted [paragraph 311 (E) and 931, 
P. W. D. Code], 

22. Standard scale having been laid down, 
Superintending Engineers and Executive Engineers 


should be authorized to send indents for stationery 
directly to the Stationery Office. The control of 
indents by Chief Engineers and Superintending 
Engineers is not of practical value. 

23. Superintending Engineers and Executive 
Engineers and Examiners should have full power 
of appointment, promotion and discipline in respect 
of the clerical and menial, establishments under 
them. 

24. It is thought that there is much room for 
simplification in the case of Public Works pro¬ 
cedure and accounts, and that Examiners should 
not be bound by such rigid rules as those now in 
force. These appear, however, to be subjects hardly 
within the scope of the reference which has been 
made to this Government. Detailed proposals con¬ 
cerning them have therefore not been prepared. 

H. Thirkell White, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE DELEGATION OF POWERS TO SUBORDINATE OFFICERS. 


In what follows I submit proposals for delegating 
larger powers to the Financial Commissioner, 
Commissioners of Divisions, Heads of Departments 
and Deputy Commissioners. I oonfine my re¬ 
marks to matters in which delegation cannot Be 
effected by the Local Government on its own 
authority. Such matters as the Local Government 
can deal with on its own authority are being 
separately considered, and I propose to issue before 
long orders delegating enhanced powers in certain 
respects to tho Financial Commissioner and other 
administrative Heads of Departments. 

Financial, Department. 

As an observation of general application I con¬ 
sider that sanction to the inclusion for a specific 
purpose of any amount in the budget should be 
regarded as sanction to its disbursement, if 
required. I excludo the case of establishments for 
whose appointment the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or tho Secretary of State is re¬ 
quired. The necessity of applying for sanction to 
disbursement of any sum for any purposo after 
sanction to its inclusion in the budget for that 
purpose has been granted, seems to me to be 
superfluous, if the proposal is properly considered 
at the outset. A considerable amount of corre¬ 
spondence will be saved by giving the Financial 
Commissioner power to sanction temporary estab¬ 
lishments for settlement and survey operations 
within tho limits of budget provision and subject 
to reappropriation of funds. Under the orders 
communicated in Finance Department letter No. 
5607, dated the 9th September, 1907, from the 
Government of India, the Financial Commissioner 
has boen given powers to sanction temporary 
appointments in the Land Records and Survey 
Departments for a period not exceeding six months 
in duration. The Financial Commissioner urges 
that unless the Settlement Department is included 
and unless the limit is fixed at 12 months, the relief 
afforded will be of small account. I concur in this 
view and recommend the inclusion of the Settle¬ 
ment Department and the enhancement of the 
period of employment to 12 months. Under the 
orders communicated in the same Government of 
India letter, Heads of Departments are allowed to 
sanction temporary clerical and menial establish¬ 
ments under certain conditions. I advocate the 
extension of these powers to establishments other 
than clerical and menial, provided the duties to be 
performed are such as aro ordinarily undertaken 
by Government at similar ratos of pay. Another 
matter which involves a great number of refer¬ 


ences to the Local Government is the transfer of 
funds from one major head of the budget to 
another. With a view to minimising the number 
of applications for sanction to the transfer of 
funds the sanction of the Government of India 
was obtained (vide Finance Department letter No. 
3428a, dated 31st May, 1907) to certain alterations 
in the Burma Treasury Manual. Under existing 
orders the Head of a Department, a Commissioner 
and a Divisional Judge may now reappropriate, 
from one detailed head of establishment to another 
similar head in the budget under his control, even 
if the two detailed heads are under different major 
heads. The Financial Commissioner has repre¬ 
sented that it would further curtail correspondence 
if he as a Departmental Head wore given power 
to reappropriate from the hoads “Establishment” 
and “Allowances” to the heads “Contingencies” 
and “Supplies and Services.” This appears to 
be forbidden by Article 282, Civil Account Code. 
I agree that this suggestion will result in the 
saving of time and labour, and the matter appears 
to bo worthy of further consideration. Articles 
197a and 197b of the Burma Treasury Manual 
would, I think, havo to be recast, and the final 
disposal of the matter is probably beyond the com¬ 
petence of tho Local Government. I also consider 
it desirable to amend Article 1097 ( b ) of the Civil 
Service Regulations with a view to granting in¬ 
creased powers to Commissioners of Divisions and 
Heads of Departments. The question has already 
been submitted for tho orders of the Government 
of India (vide correspondence ending with Finance 
Department letter No. 5607-Exc., dated the 9th 
September, 1907), and in the meantime I suggest 
the amendment of this article as follows: — 

“ If any member of the family of such an officer 
is prevented by good and sufficient cause from 
travelling with him, he is entitled to free passage 
or refund of passage money as above for such member 
provided such member follows the officer within 
six months of tho date of his transfer or precede* 
him by a period not exceeding one month.” 

This would obviate the necessity of sanction 
being applied for. 

In tho matter of the grant of advances for the 
purposo of building or purchasing a house, it 
would, in my opinion, be well, further to enhance 
the power of sanction of Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions and Heads of Departments. Under existing 
orders (vide Finance Department letter No. 5607. 
Ex., datod tho 9th iSeptomber, 1907), the power 
of Commissioners of Divisions and Heads of Depart¬ 
ments is restricted to the grant of advances for 
the purpose of building only, up to a limit of 
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Rs, 500 in each case. This power might suitably 
be enlarged, and Commissioners of Divisions and 
Heads of Departments be authorized to sanction 
advances for either building or purchasing to a 
limit of Rs. 1,500 in any one case. 

Separate Revenue Department. 

There are several matters in the Excise Depart¬ 
ment which may, in my opinion, be left to the 
disposal of the Financial Commissioner, but I 
hardly considor it worth while to recommend 
amendments of the present Excise Act in view of 
the fact that a new Act is under preparation, and 
I propose to embody in it suggestions for en¬ 
hancing tho power of the Financial Commissioner 
and other subordinate officers. A good deal of 
correspondence is at present necessitated by the 
restricted powers of the Financial Commissioner 
and Heads of Departments in matters relating 
to customs stamps and opium, and tho delegations 
now proposed will, in my opinion, tend to a more 
speedy disposal of ordinary cases which arise in 
these departments. 

Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 

In the Revenue Department the power to frame 
rules under section 32 of the Burma Boundaries 
Act, 1880 (V. of 1880), and under certain sections 
of the Lower Burma Land and Revenue Act, 
1876 (II. of 1876), the Upper Burma Land 
and Revenue Regulation, 1889 (III. of 
1889), the Lower Burma Town and Village 
Lands Act, 1898 (Burma Act IV. of 1898), the 
Burma Canal Act, 1905 (.Burma Act II. of 1905), 
the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 (XIX. of 
1883), the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884 (XII. 
of 1884), might be delegated to the Financial 
Commissioner subject only to the control of the 
Local Government. The power of tho Financial 
Commissioner and Commissioners of divisions to 
sanction the grant, free of revenue, of land re¬ 
quired for roligious or public purposes might, in 
my opinion, be raised with advantage. Matters 
of detail in connection with the grant of mining 
concessions and agricultural loans, the appoint¬ 
ment of Fishery Officers, and the prescribing of 
rates of fees for fishing implements might in 
future be dealt with by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Forest Department. 

The Chief Conservator of Forests might be em¬ 
powered to deal in future with questions arising 
under Articles 21 (11), 30, 32, 114, 130 (1), 155 
(1), 182, 211 of the Forest Department Code; the 
power to sanction the grant of rewards to in¬ 
formers up to Rs. 200 in each case might also be 
delegated to the Chief .Conservator of Forests. 

Police Department. 

Under existing orders the Local Government is 
required to sanction certain classes of proposals 
affecting the Police Department, which might in 
my opinion be safely left to the Inspector-General. 
Among these are included the following: — 

(a) Grant of travelling allowance to Military 

Police followers on transfer and sepoys 
sent to India on recruiting duty. 

(b) Payment of house-rent for private build¬ 

ings occupied for police purposes when 
Government buildings are not available 
and pending tho construction of Govern¬ 
ment quarters. 

(c) Raising of the scale of service ball-ammuni¬ 

tion at frontier posts. 

( d) Issue of replacement of uniform to the 

Lieutenant-Governor’s escort. 

(«) Issue of rations by the Police Supply and 
Clothing Department at the prescribed 
rates to menials in certain localities. 

(f) Issue of rations by the Police Supply and 
Clothing Department to private ser¬ 
vants of Civil and .Military Officers 
under special circumstances when 
rations aro not issued to their masters. 


Examination Rules. 

I think that Heads of Departments might be 
authorised to sanction rewards under the rules to 
their subordinates for passing examination in the 
vernacular, without reference to the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

Indian Christian Marriage Act, 1872 
(XV. of 1872). 

Under the Indian Christian Marriage Act, 1872,1 
desire to be able to delegate to the Financial Com¬ 
missioner the power to grant or revoke licences to 
solemnize marriages, to appoint Marriage Regis¬ 
trars for any district, to grant or revoke licences 
to grant certificates of marriage between Native 
Christians, and to prescribe forms of registers and 
extracts. I would be prepared to delegate to the 
Financial Commissioner power to appoint for terri¬ 
tories under the Local Government Registrars 
under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1886 (VI. of 1886). 

Education Departmext. • 

In the Education Department I desire to dele¬ 
gate, to the Director of Public Instruction, power 
to— 

(а) Fix the number of different grades of 

scholarships and their value (these 
matters are at present regulated in the 
European Education Code; but more 
elasticity is required). 

(б) Allot the number of scholarships to be 

granted to boys and girls for each 
examination. (This function at present 
devolves on the Local Government.) 

(c) Hire buildings for Government schools and 

for educational offices. 

( d) Make contributions from provincial 

revenues to the athletic funds of colleges 
and schools. 

In the last two cases suitable limits could be 
prescribed by. the Local Government; but within 
these limits no reference would be required in 
individual cases. 

Medical Department. 

I should be glad to allow the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals to sanction within limits pre¬ 
scribed in a scale to be prepared by the Local 
Government power to gTant allowances to Assis¬ 
tant Surgeons for such additional charges as lock¬ 
ups, normal schools, etc. I would also allow him 
to obtain direct from the makers, medicines and 
instruments required for chemical laboratories, in¬ 
cluding the vaccine depot; in this case the power 
should be subject to the condition of budget pro¬ 
vision. 

Marine Department. 

Power to sanction the payment of extra duty 
pay to officers and men of the Station Vessel or 
any vessel of the Royal Indian Marine for towing 
a vessel from Calcutta or Chittagong or any port 
in Burma to Rangoon, or performing duties of a 
similar character might, in my opinion, subject to 
the conditions of the Marine Regulations, be dele¬ 
gated to the Principal Port Officer, Burma. Upon 
the same officer might devolve tho duty of grant¬ 
ing, on behalf of the Local Government, certi¬ 
ficates to masters, serangs, engineers and engine- 
drivers, under the Inland Steam-Vessels Act, 1884 
(VI, of 1884). I would also delegate to the Prin¬ 
cipal Port Officer power to grant deputation allow¬ 
ances under the usual limitations to officers 
belonging to the Lightship service for superin¬ 
tending the workmen engaged in repairing light¬ 
ships in Rangoon.. 

Jail Department. 

I should be prepared to delegate to the Inspector- 
General of Prisons power— 

(a) To remit, under section 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1898 (V. of 
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1898), sentences of solitary confinement 
in the case of prisoners reported to be 
permanently unfit to undergo solitary 
confinement, and to release altogether 
prisoners whose release is necessary on 
medical grounds. (In the latter case it 
should be explained that the Inspector- 
General of Prisons already possesses 
authority to reloase in anticipation of 
sanction in urgent cases.) 

(b) Under section 30 of the Prisoners’ Act, 

1900 (1 IT. of 1900), to authorise tho 
removal to a lunatic asylum of a 
prisoner who has developed insanity 
while in jail. 

(c) Under section 22 of the Prisoners’ Act, 

1900, to authorise the transfer of 
prisoners from one jail to anothor for 
the purpose of giving evidence. 

(d) Under article 137 (a) of the Civil Account 

Code to make advances to contractors 
for the purchase of food-stuffs or other 
supplies for the uso of jails. 

(e) To determine the allowance to be drawn 

by Civil Surgeons for the collateral 
charge of jails. (At present the Local 
Government is required to fix these 
allowances; but there is no room for the 
exercise of discretion, as a definite scale 
depending on the average jail popula¬ 
tion has to be followed.) 

I have already submitted to the Government of 
India detailed proposals for delegating powers at 
present exercised by the Local Government in re¬ 
spect of criminal lunatics. 

Detailed proposals that do not appear to require 
separate explanation are made in the following 
schedules. 

Financial Department. 

A. —Proposals for giving larger Powers to 

the Financial Commissioner. 

1. Power to sanction temporary survey and 
settlement establishments subject to budget pro¬ 
vision or reappropriation up to one year; tho pay 
of no appointment to exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 

2. Condonation of deficiency in service up to a 
limit of two months in cases of provincial charges. 

3. Condonation of breaks in service up to a limit 
of two months under article 422 (i.) and six 
mouths under article 422 (ii.). 

4. Power to commute absence without leave re¬ 
trospectively into leave without allowances. 

5. Sanction for the substitution of average 
emoluments for actual emoluments in calculating 
gratuity. 

6. Power to order benefit to be given to men 
reduced from superior to inferior sorvice. 

7. Power to reckon service after production of 
a medical certificate of incapacity for further ser¬ 
vice towards pension. 

8. Power to sanction transfers of budget allot¬ 
ments from one major head to another in the 
budgets under his control, including transfers from 
the heads “ Establishment ” and “ Allowances ” to 
the heads “Contingencies” and “Supplies and Ser¬ 
vices.” (These questions are under the considera¬ 
tion of the Government of India— vide. Finance 
Department letter No. 5607-Ex., dater the 9th 
September, 1907.) 

B. —Proposals for giving larger powers to 

Commissioners of Divisions, Heads of 
Departments, Divisional Judges, Con¬ 
servators of Forests and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners. 

I.— Commissioners of Divisions, Heads of De¬ 
partments, Conservators of Forests and 
Divisional Judges. 

1. Exemption of officers from the operation of 
the 10 days' rule in Article 1056 of the Civil Sor¬ 
vice Regulations on the following conditions:_ 

(1) First 10 days at the Burma rate. 


(2) Remainder of the halt not exceeding 10 

days at the Indian rate. 

(3) No halting allowance after 20 days. 

2. Transfer of clerks to foreign service in India 
as a temporary measure. 

3. Power to sanction excess expenditure up to 
Rs. 500 resulting from the reinstatement of officers 
under suspension. 

4. Grant to subordinate officer of passage money 
for each member of his family, when such member 
follows him within a period of six months after his 
transfer, or precedes him by a period not exceeding 
one month. 

5. Grant of permission to officers to draw actual 
expenses for not more than ten days while at 
headquarters. 

6. House building and purchasing advances up 
to a limit of Rs. 1,500 in any one case. 

7. Local purchase of stationery up to a limit of 
Rs. 50. 

8. Recurring charges exceeding Rs. 15 a month 
up to a limit of Rs. 50. 

9. Purchase of articles of European manufacture 
costing over Rs. 50 and not exceeding Rs. 500. 

10. Payment of travelling expenses to non-officials 
while travelling in connection with a public object. 
Oommissioners and other Heads of Departments 
may be allowed to decide the class of travelling 
allowance to be drawn by non-officials. 

11. —Commissioners of Divisions, Heads of 

Departments and Divisional Judges. 

1. Transfer of savings in the budget grant for 
salaries or for pay of establishments, and for 
travelling and other allowances to meet excess 
expenditure under “ Supplies and Services ” and 
“ Contingencies.” 

2. Increase of the grant for salaries, pay of 
establishment, travelling and other allowances, 
etc., by transfer from savings under “ Supplies and 
Services,” and “ Contingencies.” 

III.— Commissioners of Divisions, Heads of 

Departments and Conservators of Forests. 

1. Gratuity in lieu of discharge. 

2. Connection of Government offices and buildings 
■with telephone exchange. 

IV.— Commissioners of Divisions and Heads 
of Departments. 

1. Sanction to draw old pay when on reorganiza¬ 
tion the pay of an appointment is reduced. 

2. Payment of compensation to the relative of 
persons killed by wild animals while on duty. 

2. Cost of sea journeys to join first appointments. 

4. Indents on the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery and Stamps for articles of stationery 
in excess of the sanctioned scale. 

5. Indents for type-writers and neo-cyclostyles. 

6. Indents on the Director-General of Stores, 
London, for miscellaneous stores. 


7. Indents for rubber seals. 


V.— Commissioners of Divisions. 

1. Power to sanction the grant of fixed monthly 
allowances to Police Officers, for looking after cattle 
pounds. 


Art. 753 (ii) (a) 
of the Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

Note to clause 
(&) of Art. 193 
of the Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

Art. 1097 (£) 
of the Civil 
Service 
Regulations. 


Art. 1059 (a) 
of the Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

Art. 136 of the 
Civil Account 
Code. 

Art. 98 of the 
Civil Account 
Code, 

Art. 98 (wi) of 
the Civil 
Account Code, 
Art, 98 (k) of 
the Civil 
Account Code. 

Art. 4 of the 

Burma 

Travelling 

Allowance 

Manual. 


Art. 197a (<z) 
of the Burma 
Treasury 
Manual. 


Art. 436 of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations, 

Art. 98 (w) of 
the Civil Ac¬ 
count Code, 


Art. 158 of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Art. 744 of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 
Art. 1085 of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 
Financial 
Department 
Circular No. 37 
of 1901, 

Financial 
Department 
Circular No, 37 
of 1901. 

Par. 6 of letter 
No. 217 S.R., 
dated the 13th 
Jan. 1904, from 
the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 
Department of 
Finance and 
Commerce. 
Financial 
Department 
Circular No. 37 
of 1906. 


Art. 167of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 



ArtB. 71 (a) 
and 167 of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Art. 283 of the 
Civil Account 
Code. 

Art. 98 <0 of 
the Civil 
Account Code. 

Art 98 (j) of 
the Civil 
Account Code. 

Art. 197 of 
the Burma 
Treasnry 
Manual. 

Financial 
Department 
Circular 
No. 34 of 
1902. 


Financial 
Department 
Circular No. 34 
of 1902, and 
proviso to see. 9 
of Rural Police 
Act II. of 1880. 


Note to clause 
( b) of Art. 193 
of the Civil 
Service Regu¬ 
lations. 

Art. 98 (.0 of 
the Civil 
Account Code. 

Art. 98 (m) of 
the Civil 
Account Code. 

Art. 137 (</)of 
the Civil Ac¬ 
count Code. 

Art. 98 U) of 
the Civil 
Account Code. 

Art. 197 (J) of 
the Burma 
Treasury 
Manual. 


Letter No. 959- 
Ex,, dated 14 th 
Feb., 1907, from 
the Secretary 
to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, 
Finance De- 

E artment, and 
.oca! Govern¬ 
ment Circular 
No. 35 of 1905. 


Sec. 19. 
Opium Act, 
1878 (I of 
1878). 

Rule 73 of the 
Opium Rules. 

Sec. 9. Sea 
Customs Act. 
1878 (VIII of 
1878). 


Sec. 11 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act. 


Sec. 12 of the 
Sea Customs 

Act. 

Sec. l l of the 
Sea Customs 
Act. 
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2. Power to grant allowances not exceeding 
Rs. 50 a month, for a period of six months, to a 
Government officer whose services are also utilized 
by an Excluded l-iocal Fund, subject to the con¬ 
dition that the aggregate of pay and allowances 
does not exceed Rs. 250 per mensem. 

3. Power to sanction appointments up to Rs. 200 
per mensem for District Cess and District Fund 
Works establishment. 

4. Local purchase of Chubb’s locks. 

5. Supply of warm clothing to menial servants. 

6. Power to sanction transfers of budget allot¬ 
ments from one major head to another without 
exception in the budgets under his control. 

7. Contribution from District Cess and District 
Funds to Excluded Local Funds, such as Municipal 
Town and Port Funds, towards expenditure on 
objects enumerated in section 9 of District. Cesses 
and Rural Police Act, II. of 1880, up to a limit 
of Rs. 20.000 in any one year. 

VI.— Commissioners of Divisions in Lower 
Burma only. 

1. Contribution from one District Cess Fund to 
another within the same division. 


VII.— Deputy Commissioners. 

1. Power to sanction excess expenditure up to 
Rs. 250 resulting from the reinstatement of officers 
under suspension. 

2. Local purchase of stationery up to a limit of 
Rs. 25. 

3. Recurring charges up to Rs. 15 a month. 

4. Power to grant advances up to 11s. 500 to 
contractors for Public Works to be executed at the 
cost of District Cess and District Funds. 

5. Purchase of articles of European manufacture 
costing over Rs. 50, and not exceeding R's. 100. 

6. Transfer of budget allotments for contingencies 
under one major head to allotment for similar 
charges under another major head in the District 
Cess and District Fund budgets, provided that the 
amount in such cases does not exceed Rs. 200. 

7. Power to sanction appointments of pay not 
exceeding Rs. 15 per mensem chargeable to District 
Cess and District Funds. 


Separate Revenue Department. 

A.— Proposals for diving larger Powers to 
the Financial Commissioner. 

1. Empowering of Superintendents of Excise 
under section 19 of the Opium Act to issue warrants 
to arrest [>ersons suspected of committing an o’lfence 
relating to opium. 

2. Power under rule 73 to prescribe forms in 
which licences and pa-sses under the Opium Rules 
shall be granted by the Deputy Commissioner. 

3. Power to make rules subject to the control of 
the Local Government, under section 9 of the .Sea 
Customs Act, 1878, prescribing and limiting the 
powers and duties of Officers of Customs regulating 
the delegation of their duties by such officers and 
generally to carry out the provisions of the Act. 

4. Power to declare under section 11 of the same 
Act the places which shall be ports for the ship¬ 
ment and landing of goods, declare the limits of 
such ports, appoint proper places therein to be 
wharves, alter the name of any such port or wharf, 
and declare what shall be deemed to be a Custom 
House and the limits thereof. 

5. Declaration under section 12 of places to be 
ports for the carrying on of coasting trade with 
customs ports. 

6. Declaration under section 14 of customs ports 
to be warehousing ports. 
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7. Power to appoint under section 53 places for 
delivery of manifest. 

8. Power to fix landing fees under section 75. 

9. Power to fix ullage and wastage rates under 
sections 116 and 147. 

10. Power, subject to control, to make rules and 
prescribe fees for transhipment under section 130 
and 133. 

11. Power to limit powers of Customs Officers and 
to confer powers on them under clauses ( b ) and (c) of 
section 182 of the Sea Customs Aot. 

12. Power to decide, under section 191, on second 
apjieal or revision upon appellate order of Chief 
Collector of Customs. 

13. Power, subject to control, 'to make rules for 
the .guidance of Collectors in the exercise of power 
conferred by section 19H (3) of the Court-fees Act. 

14. Power, subject to control, to make rules under 
section 27 for the supply of .stamps, the number of 
stamps to be used, renewal of damaged stamps, and 
the keeping of accounts of all stamps used under 
the Act. 

15. Power, subject to control, to make rules under 
section 34 for regulating the sale of stamps to be 
used under the Court-fees Act, the persons by whom 
such sale is to be conducted, and the duties and 
remuneration of such persons. 

16. Power, .subject to control, to make rules under 
section 74 of the Indian Stamp Act regulating the 
supply and sale of stamps and stamped papers, the 
persons by whom such sale is to be conducted, and 
the duties and remuneration of such persons. 

17. Power to eni]>ower an assistant to affix labels 
by a stamping machine. 

18. Power to appoint cx-offcio stamp vendors. 

19. Power to close branch depots. 


20. Power to appoint ex-officio vendors at branch 
depots. 

21. Power to fix supply at'branch depots. 


22. Power, subject to the control of the Local 
Government, to make rules for licensing and manu¬ 
facture of salt, and for compounding for duty the 
amount of composition being referred for previous 
sanction. 


23. Power, under section 39 of the Lower Burma 
Land and Revenue Aot, 1876, to fix a limit to the 
amount of salt to be stored. 

24. Power, under section 43 of the Lower Burma 
Land and Revenue Aot, 1876, and sections 38 and 
51 of the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regu¬ 
lations, to determine manner and time of paying 
salt duty. 


B.— Proposals for giving larger powers to 
Commissioners, Heads of Departments and 
Deputy Commissioners. 

I.-—Commissioners of Divisions. 

1. Power to make allowances for excess probate 
or administration fee. 


2. Power to remit penalty inflicted on account of 
under-payment of court-fees when applying for 
probate or letters of administration. 

3. Power to certify an excoss fee penalty or for¬ 
feiture as due. 

4. Power to refund penalty imposed under sec¬ 
tion 38 of the Stamp Act up to Rs. 25 in any one 
case without application. 

2 A 


Sec, 53 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act. 

Sec. 75 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act. 

Secs. 118 and 
147 of the Sea 
Customs Act. 

Sec. 130 and 
133 of the Sea 
Customs Act. 

Sec. 182 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act. 

Sec. 191 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act. 

Sec. 19 (H)(3) of 
the Court-fees, 
Act, 1870 (VII. 
of 1870). 

Sec. 27 of the 

Court-fees 

Act. 


Sec. 34 of the 
Court-fees 
Act, 1870. 


Sec. 74 of the 
Indian Stamp 
Act, 1899 
(II. of 1899). 


Rule 10 (3) ol 
the Stamp 
Rules. 
Direction 37 
of the Stamp 
Directions. 

Direction 51 
and Rule 29 of 
the Stamp 
Directions and 
Rules. 
Direction 52 
and Rule 30 of 
the Stamp 
Directions and 
Rules. 
Direction 54 
and Rale 32 of 
the Stamp 
Directions and 
Rules. 

Sec. 39 of the 
Lower Burma 
Laud and 
Revenue Act, 
1870 (II. of 1876). 
Secs. 33 and 51 
of the Upper 
Burma Land 
and Revenue 
Regulation, 
1899 (ILL of 
1899). 

Sec. 39 of the 
Lower Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Act, 
1876. 

Sec. 43 of the 
Lower Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Aot, 
1876. 

Secs. 38 and 51 
of the Upper 
Burma Land 
and Revenue 
Regulation, 
1889. 


Secs. 19 a and 
19 b of the 
Court-fees Act, 
1870 (VII. of 
1870). 

See. 19 E 
(Proviso!. 


Sec. 9 J (1). 

Sec. 39 
(Stamp Act). 
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APPENDICES : 


Sec. 45 ( 1 ). 

Sec. 45 (2). 

Stamp Direc¬ 
tion 9 A. 

Rule 44 of the 
rules under the 
Indian Stamp 
Act, 1899 (II. of 
1890). 


Sec. 16 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act, 1878 (VIII. 
of 1878). 


Sec. 42 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act, 1878 (VIII. 
of 1878). 

Sec. 74 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act 

Secs. 104,105 
and 100 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act 

Sec. 107 of the 
Sea Customs 
Act. 

Sec. 113 of the 
Sea Cuetoms 
Act. 

Sec. 206 of the 
Sea CuBtoms 
Act. 


Secs. 19 E of the 
Court-fees Act, 
1870 (VIL of 
1870). 

Sec, 19 Gr of 
the Court- 
fees Act. 

Sec. 10 J (1) of 
the Court-feeB 
Act. 


Sec. 28 of the 
Burma Bound¬ 
aries Act, 1880 
(V. of 1880). 

Sec. 32 of the 
Burma Bound¬ 
aries Act, 1880. 
8ec. 20 of the 
Lower Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Act. 
1876 (II. of 1870). 

Sec. 40 of the 
Lower Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Act. 

Sec, 41 of the 
Lower Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Act. 

Sec. 43 of the 
Lower Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Act. 

Secs. 44 and 49 
of the Lower 
Burma Land 
and Revenue 
Act. 

Clauses (a), (6) 
and ( e) of sec. 68 
of the Lower 
Burma Land 
and Revenue 
Aofc. 

Clauses (a), (6) 
and (d) of sec. 57 
of tho Lower 
Burma Land 
and Revenue 
Act, 1870 (II. of 
1876), 

Rules 32 and 
35 of the 
Lower Burma 
Revenue Rules. 


5. Power to refund pt'nalty paid under section 
35 or 40 up to Rs. 25-in any one case. 

6. Power to refund excess duty paid under sec¬ 
tion So or 40 up to Its. 5 in any one case. 

7. Power to refund court-fee on application (if 
any). 

Power to authorise officers to inspect licensed 
vendor’s register and store of stamps. 

II. —Chief Collector ok Customs. 

1. Power to appoint public warehouses wherein 
dutiable goods may be deposited without payment 
of duty on the first importation thereof and to 
cancel such appointment. 

2. Power to extend up to throe years term, for 
grant of drawback. 

3. Power to grant permission to ship goods from 
any place not duly appointed a wharf. 

4. Power to prescribe form for application for 
removal from one bonded warehouse to another and 
one part to another, and fixing time of transit. 

5. Power to accept a general bond for removal of 
warehoused goods. 

6. Power to prescribe form of application to clear 
goods from any warehouse for home consumption 
or for shipment. 

7. Power to give compensation up to Rs. 250 for 
damage done by Customs Officers in the removal 
of goods from a warehouse. 

III.— Deputy Commissioners. 

1. Power to have probate or letters of administra¬ 
tion duly stamped on payment of full court-fee 
and penalty. 

2. Power to receive an application to pay rwhat is 
wanting to make up the court-fee which ought to 
have been paid at first. 

3. Power to certify an excess fee, penalty or for¬ 
feiture as due. 


Land Revenue and Agricultural Branches. 

A.—PROPOSALS FOP. GIVING LARGER POWERS TO 

the Financial Commissioner. 

1. Investment of Survey Officers with certain 
powers of Demarcation and Boundary Officers. 

2. The framing of rules subject to the control of 
the Local Government. 

3. The framing of rules for the allotment of 
grazing grounds, subject to the control of the Local 
Government. 

4. The framing of rules for granting licences to 
collect edible birds’ nests, subject to the control of 
the Local Government. 

5. The power to fix the year of assessment of any 
revenue, rate, tax or fee, subject to the control of 
the Local Government. 

6. The power to fix place and date on which 
revenue, tax, rate, fee, duty or composition shall 
fall due. 

7. The power to prescribe the manner of pub¬ 
lishing notice and proclamation relating to the 
recovery of arrears of revenue. 

8. The framing of rules, subject to the control of 
the Local Government, .previous sanction being 
obtained to the attachment of any penalty under 
section 59. 

9. Power to authorize officers to do certain acts 
connected with survey, demarcation, &c. 


10. Grant of land, free of revenue, as a site for 
religious or public purpose up to a limit of Rs. 500 
in eaoh case. 


11. The power to fix the year of assessment, sub¬ 
ject to the control of the Local Government. 


12. Framing of rules determining the number and 
amount of instalments, time, place and manner of 
.payment of revenue, subject to the control of the 
Local Government. 

13. Framing of rules subject to the control of the 
Local Government, rvith reference to processes and 
various other matters. 

14. The ipower to exercise the functions of the 
Local Government in the matter of the disposal 
of State waste land in civil stations. 

15. Grant of land, free of revenue, as a site for 
religious or public purposes up to a limit of Rs. 500 
in each case, except as regards land with a frontage 
on a navigable river. 

16. Power to lease waste land to persons other 
than natives for non-agricultural purposes. 

17. Framing of rules for the allotment of grazing 
grounds, subject to the control of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

18. Framing of rules regarding fisheries, subject 
to the control of the Local Government, previous 
sanction being obtained to any alteration in the 
rates of fee for fishing implements. 

19. Power to appoint Fishery Officers under sec¬ 
tion 3(5) of the Burma Fisheries Act, 1905. 

20. Power to place fishery in charge of a different 
Deputy Commissioner. 

21. Power to give permission to fish free of 
charge. 

22. Power to empower officer to exercise powers 
of a Deputy Commissioner. 

23. Power, subject to control, to make rules, 
previous sanction of the Local Government being 
obtained to attachment of any penalty. 

24. Power to make rules subject to the control 
of the Local Government. 


25. Power to notify special areas in which licenses 
must expire within three years. 

26. Grant of land, revenue free, for religious 
purposes up to Rs. 500 in value, except as regards 
land with .a frontage on a navigable river. 

27. Power to prescribe method of publication 
of notice in cases of investigating a claim to land¬ 
holder’s right. 

28. Power to prescribe the manner of assessment 
of land revenue, the rates of assessment being 
sanctioned by the Local Government 

29. Power to prescribe the particulars of the 
town lands rolls, and to specify the Revenue Officers 
by whom the rules shall be kept. 

30. Power to prescribe a form of record of piinor 
canals. 


31. Power to confirm, record and to prescribe 
method of publication. 

32. Power to correct record and prescribe method 
of publishing correction. 

33. Power to make rules for the enforcement of 
customs, etc., of minor canals, subject to the control 
of the Local Government. 

34. Power to prescribe form of notice calling 
upon all persons objecting to the loan applied for. 


Sec. 28(A) of fio 
Upper Burma 
Laud and 
Revenue Regu¬ 
lation, 1889 
(III. of 1889). 
Sec. 38 (1) cf 
tho Upper 
Burma Land 
and Revenue 
Regulation. 

Sees. 44 and 5 f » 
<d), (rf), (t>) and 
(g) of the Upper 
Burma Lana 
and Revenue 
Regulations, 
Chapter VI.-B 
of the Upper 
Burma 

Revenue Rules. 

Rules 52 and 
54 A of the 
Upper Burma 
Revenue Rules. 


Rule 66A of the 
Upper Burma 
Revenue Rules. 

Sec. 26 (1) (c) 
of the Upper 
Burma Land 
and Revenue 
Regulation. 

Sec. 32 of tho 
Upper Burma 
Land and 
Revenue 
Regulation. 

Sec. 3 (5) of the 
Burma 

Fisheries Act, 
1905. (Burma 
Act III of 1905). 
Sec. 4 of the 
Burma 
Fisheries Act, 
1905. 

Sec. 10 (1) of 
the Burma 
Fisheries Act, 
1905. 

Sec. 10 (2) of 
the Burma 
Fisheries Act, 
1905. 

Sec. 32 of the 
Burma 

Fisheries Act, 
1905. 

Sec. 43 (a), (6), 
(e), (e) and (/) 
of tho Lower 
Burma Town 
and Village 
Lands Act, 1898 
(Burma Act IV 
of 1898). 

Rule 46 of the 
Lower Burma 
Town and 
Village Lands 
Act Rules, 

Rule 51 of the 
Lower Burma v 
Town and 
Village Lands 
Act Rules. 

Secs. 13 and 14 
of the Lower 
Burma Town 
and Village 
Lands Act. 

Sec. 23 of the 
Lower Burma 
Town & Village 
Lands Act, 1898 
(Burma Act IV 
of 1898). 

Sec. 28 of the 
Lower Burma 
Town & Village 
Lands Act, 1868. 

See. 47 of the 
Burma Canal 
Act, 1905 
(Burma Act II 
of 1905). 

Sec. 47 of the 
Burma Canal 
Act, 1905. 

Sec. 47 of the 
Burma Canal 
Act, 1905. 

Sec. 49 of the 
Burma Canal 
Act, 1905. 


Sec. 5 of the 
Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans 
Act, 1883 (XIX 
of 1883.) 
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See. 10 (a), (fc). 
(c), (y) and (M 
of the Land 
Improvement 
Loans Act. 


See. 4 of the 
Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act, 1884 
(XII of 1884). 


35. Power, subject to the control of the Local 
Government, to make rules consistent with the Act 
to provide for— 

(1) the manner of making application for 

loans ; 

(2) the officer by whom loans may be granted ; 

(3) the manner of conducting inquiries relative 

to applications for loans, and the powers 
to be exercised by officers conducting 
those enquiries ; 

(4) the manner of keeping and auditing the 

accounts of the expenditure of loans, and 
of the payment made in respect of the 
same ; and 

(5) all other matters pertaining to the working 

of the Act. 

36. Power, subject to the .control of the Local 
Government, to make rules as to loans to be made 
to owners and occupiers of arable land, for the 
relief of distress, etc. 

37. Power to permit agricultural experts to 
attend conferences, etc., in another province. 

38. Power to prohibit or restrict by special order 
lending of money on immovable property by any 
Co-operative Credit Society. 

39. Power to hear appeal concerning dissolution 
of Co-operative Credit Societies. 

40. Power to sanction transfer of exploring 
licenses or minerals or mineral oils. 


41. Power, subject to control, to alter procedure 
in granting exploring licenses for minerals and 
mineral oils. 

42. Power to receive reports of refusals of appli¬ 
cations for prospecting licenses. 


43. Power to give prospecting licenses for petro¬ 
leum. This .should be accompanied by a modifica¬ 
tion of llule 16, which should no longer give a 
prospector a right to a lease irrespective of what 
he has done. 


50. Power to permit delay under licenses by 
whomsoever granted and in resj>ect of leases 
granted. 


51. Pcvvev to authorize officer to enter upon 
premises of oil-winning lease in the Kyaukpyu 
district. 


52. Power to appoint export stations for the 
transit of tin. 


B.—Proposals for giving Larger Power to 
Commissioners of Divisions. 


Rule 28 of the 
Rules relating 
te Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma. 

Clause V of the 
lease made 
under Rules lor 
tho grant of 
petty oil-winn¬ 
ing leases in 
the Kyaukpyu 
district. 
Direction 13 of 
Directions for 
working tin 
deposits in the 
Mergul and 
Tavoy districts 
by native 
methods. 


1. Power to grant land, free of revenue 
religious purposes up to Rs. 200 in value. 


for 


Art. 57 of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Sec. 10 of the 
Co-operative 
Credit Societies 
Act, 1904 (Act X 
•of 1904). 

Sec. 23 of the 
Co-operative 
Credit Societies 
Act, 1904. 

Rule 3 of tho 
Rules relating 
to Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma. 

Rule 5 of the 
Rules relating 
to Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils, in 
Burma. 

Rule 13 of the 
Rules relating 
to Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma. 

Rule 13 of the 
Rules relating 
to Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma. 

the Rules'^ 44. Power to decide disputes regarding prospoot- 

relating to ing licenses or anything connected therewith, or 

Stone™ 8 the P ow< ’ r ’°f the licensee thereunder or the amount 

Minerals and of payment of rent or royalty made payable 
Mineral Oils in thereby. 

Burma. 

Rule 17 of the 
Rules rolating 
to Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma. 

Sec. 22 (If) of 
the Rules 
relating to 
Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma. 

Sec. 22 ix) of 
the Rules 
relating to 
Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma- 

Rule 22 (xii) of 
the Rules 
relating to 
Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma. 

Rule 25 of the 
Rules relating 
to Precious 
Stones, 

Minerals and 
Mineral Oils in 
Burma, 


2. Power to notify acquisition of land for public 
purposes (except for Companies) subject to certain 
limits of area and cost. 

3. Power to direct early taking of possession in 
respect of any land notified under item 2. 

4. Power to withdraw from intended acquisition 
of lands notified under item 2. 


Rule 32 of the 
Lower Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Rules. 
Rule 62 of the 
Upper Burma 
Land and 
Revenue Rules. 
Rule 60 of the 
Lower Burma 
Town and 
Village Lands 
Rules. 

Secs. 4, 0,7 and 
36 of the Land 
Acquisition 
Act. 1894 (I of 
1894). 

Sec. 17 of the 
Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act. 

Sec. 48 of the 
Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act. 


45. Power to require by special order a deposit 
previous to consideration of applications for mining 
leases. 


46. Power to authorize officers to examine 
accounts and plans and to prescribe information 
and returns in respect of leases. 


47. Power to authorize an officer to enter upon 
the premises of any lease. 


48. Power to enter and distrain, determine lease 
and take possession in respect of leases granted. 


49. Power to recover proportionate cost of map 
prepared for the applicant for a prospecting license 
or mining lease. 


Forest Department. 

Proposals for giving Larger Powers to the 
Chief Conservator of Forests and Con¬ 
servators of Forests in Burma. 

A.— Chief Conservator of Forests. 

1. Grant of remuneration of Rs. 100 per mensem 
to an officer in charge of a working-plan who has 
undergone special exposure or incurred exceptional 
expenditure. 

2. Grant of stipends to candidates undergoing 
training at the Imperial Forest College, Dehra 
Dun, for appointment to the Provincial Forest 
Service to a limit of Rs. 100 per mensem. 

3. Grant of stipends not exceeding Ks. 50 per 
mensem to candidates selected for training either 
at the Imperial Forest College, Dehra Dun, or the 
Burma Forest School. 

4. Power to post Assistant Conservators and 
Extra Assistant Conservators not in charge of divi¬ 
sions within the province. 

5. Sales .without payment in full at the time of 
delivery of forest produce, stores, tools and plants, 
the value of which exceeds Rs. 5,000 and does not 
exceed Rs. 10,000 ( r.g ., acceptance of tender for 
collecting royalty on firewood and charcoal entering 
the town of Mandalay). 

6. Additional grants when such are covered by a 
corresponding increase of revenue. 

7. Advance of one month’s pay to Gazetted 
Officers. 

8. Writing-off of pay erroneously drawn in excess 
six months before issue of retrenchment orders. 

9. Writing-off of irrecoverable advance exceeding 
Rs. 250 and not exceeding Rs. 2,000. 

10. Sanction to the payment of rewards to in¬ 
formers exceeding Rs. 100 and not exceeding 
Rs. 200. 

11. Sanction for the preparation of special maps 
and of two editions of forest survey maps. 

12. Charge allowance to a Divisional Forest 
Officer when in charge of another division in ad¬ 
dition to his own. 


Art. 21 (ii) 
of the Forest 
Department 
Code. 

Art. 30 of the 
Forest 
Department 
Code. 

Art. 32 of the 
Forest 
Department 
Code. 

Art. 66 of the 
Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code. 

Art. 114 of 
the Forest 
Department 
Code. 


Art. 130 (1) of 
the Forest De¬ 
partment Code. 

Art. 155 (1) of 
the Forest De¬ 
partment Code. 
Art. 182 of the 
Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code. 

Art. 211 of the 
Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code. 

Rule 87 (1) of 
the Burma 
Forest Rules. 

Appendix VII. 
of the Forest 
Department 
Code. 

Art. 161 of the 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 
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APPENDICES : ROYAL COMMISSION UPON DECENTRALIZATION. 


Sec. 8, Burma 
Municipal Act, 
1888 (III. of 
1898). 

Sec. 9, idem. 

Sec. 17, (1) 
ivnd (2), idem. 


Sec. 43 (3), 
idem. 


Sec. 46-5l, 
■idem. 


Sec. 52, idem. 

Sec. 53, idem. 
Sec. 54, idem. 


Sec. 55, idem. 

Sec. 72 (w)> 
idem. 

Sec. 132, idem. 


B.—Conservators of Forests. 

1. Sanction to the entertainment of the tempor¬ 
ary establishment of subordinates whose pay is 
within the limits of Article 283 of the Civil Account 
Code, but exceeds the undernoted limits: — 

(1) Forest protective establishment, Its. 40 per 

mensem. 

(2) Clerical establishments, Rs. GOiper mensem. 

(3) Menial establishment, Rs. 15 per mensem. 

(4) Appointments for special work requiring 

technical knowledge, such as road over¬ 
seer, surveyor or mechanic, Rs. 100 per 
mensem. 


Municipal and Local Bodies. 

A. — Mcnicipalties. 

The object of the proposals in connection with 
the question of devolution of powers to municipali¬ 
ties which are outlined below, is to maintain the 
general control of Government over the establish¬ 
ments and constitution of municipalities, and over 
the qualifications and remuneration of their ser¬ 
vants ; to delegate it-o the Commissioner power to 
sanction taxation and bye-laws involving taxation ; 
and to leave to the municipalities power to pass 
bye-laws in tall other cases, subject to the control, 
but without the previous sanction, of the Commis¬ 
sioner. As at present, all bye-laws whatever require 
the sanction of the Local Government, the measure 
now suggested involves extensive devolution, and 
may be expected to save much unnecessary corre¬ 
spondence and delay. In the case of the Ran¬ 
goon municipality the position is special, as the 
Commissioner at present exercises no authority over 
the municipality. It is proposed that in Ran¬ 
goon the Local Government should exercise the 
powers which would in an ordinary municipality be 
exercised by the Commissioner. The procedure 
followed in the case of Rangoon might, if reasons 
existed for'the step, be extended either temporarily 
or permanently to any other important munici¬ 
pality, power being reserved for the purpose. Sub¬ 
ject to the foregoing general observations, the fol¬ 
lowing are the details of the scheme which 1 
recommend : — 

To the Commissioner would be delegated the 
following powers : — 

(a) Power to make rules to regulate systems of 
electing members of committees. 

(t) Power to fix terms of office of members of 
committees. 

(f) Power .to declare that the President or Vice- 
President or both .shall be appointed bv 
the Commissioner from among the mem¬ 
bers of the committee. 

(d) Power to direct that special provisions re¬ 
lating to the obligation of municipal 
sweepers to give a month’s notice before 
quitting service 'should apply to any 
specified class of municipal servant whose 
functions intimately concern the public 
health or safety. 

O') Rower to sanction the imposition of the 
taxes which require at present the sanc¬ 
tion of the Local Government. 

(0 Power to sanction, abolition, reduction or 
suspension of taxes . 

0/) Power to sanction exemption from taxation. 

(]') Power to suspend the levy of objectionable 
taxes, and to rescind an order of suspen¬ 
sion. 1 

( i ) Rower to make rules for the assessment, 
collection, and remission of taxes. 

0) Rower to declare what objects are suitable 
for expenditure from municipal funds. 

(4) Power to prohibit methods of cultivation, 
the use of manure or irrigation, where 
the public health is likely to be injuri¬ 
ously affected. 


(/) Rower to apply the provisions relating to 
the extinction of fires to municipalities 
and in such cases ito regulate the opera¬ 
tion of these provisions. 

( in ) Power to extend the operation of the pro¬ 
visions of the Act relating to prostitutes 
and brothels. 

(n) Power to appoint officers for the recovery 
of arrears of taxation. 

With the previous sanction of the Commissioner, 
the Committee would make bye-laws relating to 
the undermentioned matters :—- 

(a) For licensing, inspecting, and regulating 

slaughter-houses, Ac. 

(b) For regulating the sale of food, drink, and 

drugs. 

(r) For licensing vehicles. 

(if) For securing the registration of births, 
marriages and deaths. 

(<■) For the regulation of lodging-houses. 

(f) For the regulation of pawn-shops. 

(;/) For licensing now markets, fixing fees for 
such licences and imposing conditions 
■relating to them. 

(/i) For controlling and regulating the use of 
public rivers, Ac. 

(0 For prescribing standard weights and mea¬ 
sures. 

O') R"t regulating the exposure of goods for 
sale m the streets. 

(4) Generally for carrying out the purposes 
of the Act in eases not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for. 

In the following cases 'Municipalities would have 
power to pass bye-laws under the control, but with¬ 
out the previous sanction, of the Commissioner: — 

(«) For regulating the conduct of its own 
business. 

(f>) For regulating the use of inflammable 
materials in buildings. 

( c ) For regulating the erection of buildings. 
(<0 For limiting rates of hire of conveyance, 

etc. 

(c) For the inspection and regulation of en¬ 
camping ground. 

(f) For regulating the disposal of food, drink 
or drugs that have been seized. 

(;;) For regulating the holding of fairs, etc. 
(f<) *’or controlling and regulating the use of 
burial grounds. 

(i) tor the supervision and regulation of public 

wells and tanks. 

(j) For requiring the exhibition of tables 

showing the rates of tools. 

(4) Tor requiring the occupiers of houses to 
keep ready at hand buckets of water, 
etc., for extinguishing small fires. 

(1) lor protecting from injury municipal 
property. 

(»') regulating the keeping of animals of 
any specified description. 

B.—Other Local Bodies. 

There are no District Boards in Burma, and in 
the ease of the only Port authority (The Rangoon 
lort Trust) I consider that the limit of useful 
delegation was reached in the recently passed 
Rangoon Port Act, 1905 (Burma Act IV. of 1905). 
There is one important exception. I think that 
the Port Commissioners should have power to raise 
loans in the open market without the sanction of 
the Government of India or of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and at such times as they consider suitable. 
Hie necessity at present imposed of obtainin'* the 
sanction of the Government of India to the raising 
ot a loan and to the date of its issue is very irk¬ 
some and should, I think, be removed. 

H. Thirkeli, White, 

Lieutenant-Governor. 


Sec. 141, idem. 


Secs. 181A and 
181li, idem. 

Sec. 206, idem. 


Secs. 99 and ICO, 
Burma Munici¬ 
pal Act, 1898 
(III. of 1898). 

Sec. 102. 

Sec. 142 (a). 
Sec. 142 (e). 

Sec. 142 id), 
Burma Munici¬ 
pal Act. 1898 
(HI. of 1898). 

Sec. 142 (e). 

Sec. 142 (y). 


Sec. 142 (4). 
Sec. 112 (a). 
Sec. 142 07). 
Sec. 142 (.i). 


Sec. 30, Burma 
Municipal Act, 
1898 ( in. of 
1898). 

Secs. 89 & 90. 

Secs. 92 & 93. 
Sec. 142 (5). 

Sec. 142 (f/). 

Sec. 142 (0. 

Sec. 142 (j). 
Sec. 142 (4). 

Sec. 142 (l 

Sec. 142 («i). 

Sec. 142 («). 


Sec. 142 00. 
Sec. 142 (■/•). 
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Commissioner of Division— emit. 

Powers and functions, &c. —( coni .) 

Appointment of subordinates (Rice) 10240-3 
(Gates) 12017-8, 13767-70. 

Creation of new appointments (Rice) 10270 
(Maxwell) 12250. 

Departments, Heads of, powers of appoint¬ 
ment in district establishments (Keith) 
12967 p. 122. 

. Excise officer (Maxwell) 12282. 

Magistrates (Rice) 10266. 

Myooks (Bales) 11940, 11943, 12086-8 (Max¬ 
well) 12290 -1 (Keith) 13075-6 (Gates) 14025- 
30 (Twomey) 13660. 

Police officers (Peile) 11812-9, 11853-5 (Bales) 
11954, 12095-8. 

Subordinate Civil Service (Rice) 10244-9 
(Bales) 11882 p. 76. 

Delegation of powers to subordinate officers 
(Maxwell) 12151, 12155, 12177 (King) 12333 
p. 93 (Twomey) 13562-3. 

Departments other than revenue, powers in 
regard to (Peile) 11820, (Bales) 11921-2 
(King) 12333 p. 93, 12381 (Macnahh) 12667 
p. 108, 12690, 12822-3. 

Technical officers residing at headquarters of 
division instead of at Government head¬ 
quarters as at present, question of (Macnahh) 
12925-9 (Twomey) 13667-8 (Gales) 14142. 

Detailed proposals for increased powers, App. III., 
pp. 184, 185, 187. 

District treasuries, inspection of (Maxwell) 
12319. 

Education (Bales) 11960 (Twomey) 13631-2. 

Excise Department (Maxwell) 12191. 

Executive power, extent of (Bales) 11997-2024, 
12026. 

Financial powers 

District funds, expenditure, &c. ( Levcse.n ) 
11444-8 (Bales) 12021 (Maxwell) 12111 
p. 84 (King) 12389 (Twomey) 13622. 
Expenditure up to budget provision, power to 
incur, proposed (Mating Olm Ghine) 11095. 
Financial Commissioner’s powers, delegation to 
Commissioner, proposed (Eales) 11882 p. 76 
(Gates) 13689 p. 152, 13753-60. 

Forests (Rice) 10271 (Maxwell) 12111 p. 84,12191 
(Bead on-Bryant) 13172, 13250. 

Reservation of land for forest purposes 
(Roberts) 11044-6, 11064-5 (Beadon-Bryant) 
13199. 

House building and purchase (Gates) 14036 ; 
App. III., p. 182. 

Judicial powers in Upper Burma and Arakau 
(Rice) 10001-3 (Eales) 12052 ; App. I., p. 174. 

Land revenue 

Acquisition of land (Maxwell) 12295 
Alienation of land (Arnold) 10610-1 ; App. III., 
p. 183. 

Remissions (Eales) 12008-12, 12099-102 (Max¬ 
well) 12163, 12169 (Macnabb) 12668-71, 
12765, 12813-5 ( Twomey) 13543. 

Settlement (Eales) 12015-6. 

Leave (Rice) 10237-9. 

Magisterial powers, power to invest with (Rice) 
10264-7 (Bales) 11952-3, 12053-5 ( Maxwell) 
12293-4 (Gates) 14035. 

Medical Department, relations with (King) 
12354-6, 12381-3. 

Municipalities, powers in regard to (Shearme) 
10708 p. 34, 10731-3, 10797-805 (Eales) 
12022-3, (Macnabb) 12864 (Twomey) 13653-4 ; 
App. HI., p. 188. 

Police (Rice) 10004-6, 10132-7 (Peile) 11786, 
11811, 11840-4 (Bales) 11925-7 ( Macnabb) 
12821 

Appointments (Peile) 11812-9,11853-5 (Eales) 
11954, 12095-8. 

Discipline (Peile) 11839,11879 (Eales) 11955-7. 

Posting and transferring subordinates within 
division (Rice) 10063-5, 10226-36 (Eales) 
11950-1, 12019 ( Maxwell ) 12292 ( Twomey) 
13682-3 (Gates) 14034. 

Myooks (Eales) 11944-6. 

Public Works (Lees) 11656-8, 11664-5, 11668 
(Colebrook) 11692 p. 67, 11708-12 (Eales) 
11958 (Keith) 12990. 

33257 


Commissioner of Division —coni. 

Powers and functions, &c.— cont. 

Public Works— cont. 

Allotment of funds (Macnabb) 12672-4. 
Divisional public works budget, opinions for 
and against (Lees) 11641 ( Colebrook) 11776-9 
(Eales) 11961-2 (Maxwell) 12111 p. 84, 
12216-20, 12240-1 (Macnabb) 12667 p. 108, 
12676-81,12816-20,12913-5 (Gates) 14137-8. 
Sanctioning powers (Lees) 11639-40, 11666 
(Colebrook) 11779-82 ( Maxwell) 12111 p. 81, 
12121-4, 12242-7, 12250-1. 

Stamp*, Income-tax, &c (Gates) 14149. 

Reports, writing by Commissioner after the neces¬ 
sary reference to Deputy Commissioners, pro¬ 
posed—Objection to present practice of regarding 
district rather than division as the adminis¬ 
trative unit (Macnabb) 12667 p. 108, 12691, 
12744-50,12775-6. 

Opinion against proposal (Twomey) 13666 (Gates) 
14131. 

Tours, time spent in (Twomey) 13596-8. 

Travelling allowance for member of officer’s family 
prevented from travelling with him, App. Ill, 

p. 182. 

Comm’ssions and Committees of Inquiry 

Neglect of Burma (Arnold) 10379 pp. 17, 20, 
10493-6. 

Geographical position of province, effect of 
(Rice) 10369-73, 10374-7. 

Reports and recommendations inapplicable to 
Burma—Instances (Arnold) 10379 p. 20, 10492 
(Gates) 13689 p. 152. 

Conferences 
Divisional Conferences 

Indian opinion, instruction of—Suggestions 
(Macnabb) 12719-23, 12931-3. 

More general use of, proposed (Macnabb) 12667 
p. 108, 12694-7. 

Heads of Departments, Conferences of—Opinion 
against (Arnold) 10379 p. 20 (Beadon-Bryant) 
12168 p. 131. 

Connection with India 

See title Separation from India, question of. 
Continuity of service in one charge. 

See, title Transfer of officers. 

Co-operative Credit Societies 

Introduction at suggestion of Government of India 
(Arnold) 10379 p. 21. 

Correspondence 

Methods of, Advantages of demi-official corre¬ 
spondence, &c. (Maxwell) 12115-20. 

Court fees 

Rules relating to process fees, &c., framing of— 
Dispensing with approval of Governor-General 
in Council, proposed, App. II.. p. 180. 

Covernton, Mr. James G., M.A., F.R.N.S.— Director of 
Public Instruction. 

Evidence 12510-601. 

Criminal Investigation Department 

Deputy Inspector-General for Railways and Criminal 
Investigation, relations with district police officers, 
&c. (Rice) 10150-8. 

Director-General—Number of visits to Burma, 
question of (Rice) 10359-61. 

Police Department’s relations with (Peile) 11791-4. 
Criminal Procedure 

Repayment of expenses of complainants and wit¬ 
nesses, sanction of Government of India required 
(Rice) 10311. 

Customs Service 

Appeal, authorities hearing (Stikeman) 10946-51 
(Roberts) 11089-90. 

Chief Collector, increased powers for—Detailed pro¬ 
posals. App. III., p. 186. 

Imperial Customs Department, Institution of 
Minor Ports, Service at—Question of imperiali- 
zation &c. (Stikeman) 10943-8. 

Objections ( Gates) 13689 p. 152. 

Opinion in favour of and advantages of (Keith) 
12967 p. 121 ( Stikeman) 10896, 10925-7, 
11088. 

Organization, App. I., p. 175. 

Transfer of officers (Stikeman) 10896, 10935. 
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D. 


Delegation of powers 

General power given under Act XV. of 1888, Sec. 5 
(Gates) 14072-7. 

Need for delegation of powers—Power as a 
rule too highly placed ( Maxwell ) 12111 p. 84, 
12147-9 ( Macnabb) 12667 p. 109, 12706-9 {Gate*) 
13689 p. 153, 14144-6. 

Procedure in regard tq delegation, question of 
specific or general legislation (Rice ) 9972,10350-4 
(Gates) 13689 p. 152, 14078-87. 

Selected officers only, delegation to—Opinions for 
and against (l^es) 11568 (Eales) 11882 p. 70 
(:Twomey ) 13545, 13563 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 
13759,13825-6,14010-9. 

Deputy Collectors 

Creation of corresponding class in Burma, proposed 
(Arnold) 10379 p. 21. 

Deputy Commissioner 

Advisory or Administrative Councils for, see title 
Advifory or Administrative Councils. 

Appointment and promotion, Considerations govern¬ 
ing—Seniority v. selection, &e. (George) 13270, 
13278, 13280, 13289 (Twomey) 13540, 13546-8, 
13614. 

Authority appointing (George) 13287-8. 

Fitness of men appointed under present system, 
question of (Maxwell) 12302 (George) 13281 
( Twomey) 13540, 13575, 13608-13. 

Junior officers, posts unavoidably filled with 
(Roberts) 10955, 11019 (Gales) 13825-6. 

Length of Service 

Average service in one charge (Rice) 10071-6. 
Length of service before appointment as (Roberts) 
10999-1000,11042-3 (Maxwell) 12221 (Twomey) 
13607. 

Number of Deputy Commissioners in province 
(Rice) 10225; App. I., p. 174. 

Office, location of (Macnabb) 12960 2. 

Overwork—Excessive offic e work, proposals for relief 
from routine work, &c. (George) 13270 (Gates) 
13836-7. 

Assistance afforded by subordinates, question of 
competence and trustworthiness of subor¬ 
dinates &c. (Rice) 10257 (Macnabb) 12797- 
808, 12840-2, 12851-4 (George) 13314, 

13366-7. 

Clerical staff, inefficiency of—Remedies pro¬ 
posed, &c., see Clerks. 

Comparison with other provinces (Macnabb) 
12714-5, 12832, 12905. 

Correspondence, suggestions for reduction (Leve- 
son) 11325-30. 

Increase in administrative staff required (Mating 
Ohn Ghine) 11095 (Gates) 13838-9. 

Inspections iuvolving technical knowledge, relief 
from detailed work, proposed (Maxwell) 12222 
5, 12255-8 (Macnabb) 12810-2, 12845-8 (Two¬ 
mey) 13676-8 (Gates) 14143. 

Judicial work, relief from—Suggestions (Mac¬ 
nabb) 12796 (George) 13308 (Hirjee) 13405 
((rates) 14059. 

Extent lo which relief already given (Mac¬ 
nabb) 12794 (George) 13309 (Hirjee) 13422 ; 
App. I., p. 174. 

Magisterial work, relief from—Suggestions (Max¬ 
well) 12259, (George) 13311-3 (Hirjee) 13423, 
(Twomey) 13650-1. 

Personal Assistant for Deputy Commissioner, 
proposals for (Mauna May Gang) 11163 
(Eales) 11882 p. 76, 11895-6, 11986-9 (Mac¬ 
nabb) 12803-6, 12812 (Keith) 12967 p. 122 
(George) 13270 (Ttcomey) 13540, 13564-5 
(Gates) 14061-3. 

Listing of proposed new officers, question of 
(i George) 13276-7. 

Remissions of land revenue, relief from office 
work in connection with (Keith) 12967 p. 122. 
Reports and returns, burden of (Leveson) 11355. 
Shorthand writers and typists, supply of (Mac¬ 
nabb) 12807. 

Signature of forms, opinion in favour of (Max¬ 
well) 12170-4. 

Position and Status (Macnabb) 12764. 


Deputy Commissioner— amt. 

Powers and functions—Existing powers, suggestions 
for increasing powers, &c. (Rice) 9972 (Leveson) 
11304, 11323-4, 11371-90 (Eales) 11930 (Two¬ 
mey) 13540 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 13743-52 ; 
App. I., p. 174 ; App. III., pp. 185, 186. 

Agricultural loans (Leveson) 11306-12. 

Appellate authority (Macnabb) 12667 p. 108 
(Twomey) 13540, 13591. 

Police appeals (Macnabb) 12886-7, 12953-4. 

Delegating powers to subordinates, power of 
(Maxwell) 12150 5, 12310 (George) 13271-2 
(Gates) 14127-30. 

Discrimination between different officers, im¬ 
portance of (Maxwell) 1215(5 (Gates) 13827. 
Township officer, power of delegation to (Max¬ 
well) 12152, 12177. 

Difference in powers in different parts of pro¬ 
vince, question of levelling up powers in 
Lower Burma (Arnold) 10632-3. 

Discriminationamong officers in granting increased 
powers (Eales) 11882 p. 76 (Twomey) 13545, 
13563 (Gates) 13759, 13825-6, 14010-i. 

Education (Lereson) 11382-9 (C'overnton) 12565, 
12571-3. 

Excise (Leveson) 11371 81, 11436-40 (Gates) 
13828-32. 

Financial powers 

District funds, control of (Shranne) 10893-5 
(Lereson) 11331, 11414-5, 11444- 8 (Maxwell) 
12111 p. 84 (King) 12389 (Macnabb) 12867. 
Expenditure, powers in regard to, and proposals 
for increased powers (Shearme) 10893-5 
(Maung Ohn Ghine) 11095 (Keith) 13072. 

Forests (Arnold) 10686-90 (Leveson) 11456 
(Maxwell) 12111 p. 84, 12311-2 (Aeit/i) 13122 
(BeadonBryant) 13239. 

Grazing lands of villages, control and demar¬ 
cation (Eales) 12065-6. 

Relations with Forest Officer (Leveson) 11337-9, 
11459 (Eales) 12068-9 (Maxwell) 12210 
( Macnabb) 12716 (Keith) 13121 (lleudon- 
llryant) 13172-3, 13201-2. 

Taking up land for forests (Arnold) 10686 
(Leveson) 11457-8. 

Uni lassed land.power to grant leases of (Bradon- 
Bryant) 13256-8. 

Irrigation—Relations with Irrigation Officer, <§c. 
( Colebrool,•) 11724, 11729-30 (Keith) 12990-2, 
13118. 

Judicial functions 

Amount of work, clashing with other work, &c. 

(Iwveson) 11435 (Macnabb) 12795, 12833-5. 
Relief from, suggested, see subheading Over¬ 
work. 

Land Revenue 

Acquisition of land (Maxtrrll) 12295. 
Remissions (Eales) 12013 4, (Maxwell) 12163, 
12169, 12274-9 (Macnabb) 12872-3, 12671, 
12868 (Keith) 12967 p. 122. 

Dry remissions (Leveson) 11316-7 (Keith) 
12976-8. 

Settlement (Leveson) 11403- 5. 

Magisterial functions 

Amount of work, nature of cases taken( Macnabb) 
12794, 12849-52 (George) 13310 3 (Twomey) 
13652, 13674. 

Relief from, suggested, see subheading Overwork. 

Medical Service (King) 12354-6, 12456-9. 

Jails, relations with Civil Surgeon in regard to 
(King) 12478-80. 

Municipalities, control of (hffaxweU) 12111 p. 84, 
12199-200. 

Chairman ex, officio, powers and functions as 
(Shearme) 10740 (Macnabb) 12855-7, 12860 
(Twomey) 13656. 

Police 

Cases under investigation, power to call for 
reports, &c. (Peile) 11874-8. 

Discipline (Macnabb) 12883-7, 12953-4 (Sher¬ 
man) 13154-6. 

District Superintendent, relations with (Rice) 
10205-10 (Leveson) 11340-2 (Peile) 11*45 -7, 
11852 (Macnabb) 12716 (Shermati) 13128. 
Posting and promotion of officers (Peile) 11844 
(Macnabb) 12879-82 (Sherman) 13129-30, 
13133, 13157, 13158-63. 

Recent re-organisation of police, effect of 
(Rice) 10147-9. 
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Deputy Commissioner— emit. 

Powers and functions, &c. — cont. 

Posting and transfer of subordinate officers 
Police, see that subheading. 

Sub-Divisional Officers ( Leveson ) 11350-3 

(Macnabb ) 12717-8. 

Township officers {Leveson) 11461. 

Public Works (Lees) 11664-5. 

Allotment of funds (Macnabb) 12672-5 (Grites) 
14139-40. 

Relations with Executive Engineer ( Leveson) 
11343 (Lees) 11673-6 (Macnabb) 12938-9. 
Interference in case of things going wrong, 
question of (Lees) 11677-85. 

Sanctioning powers (Lees) 11639-40 ( Maxwell) 
12111 p. 84 (Macnabb) 12937. 

Sanitation (Leveson) 11454-5. 

Village headmen, supervision of (Bales) 11882 
p. 76. 

Relations with natives, see Relations between Execu¬ 
tive officers and the people. 

Tours 

Publication of programme of tour, question of 
(Leveson) 11320-2. 

Time spent in touring (Macnabb) 12791-3, 12912 
(Hirjee) 13404-5. 

Travelling equipment, see title Tours of Officers. 
Vernacular, knowledge of (Bales) 11882 p. 76. 
Differences in administration of Upper and Lower 
Burma (Rice) 9973, 9977 (Leveson) 11299-302; 
App. I., p. 174 

Amalgamation and consolidation, extent of, and 
proposals for further consolidation (Rice) 9974-7 
(Gates) 13690-8. 

District Officers, powers of—Question of levelling 
up powers in Lower Burma (Arnold) 10632-3. 
Directnrs-General. 

See Inspectors and Directors-General. 

District Board, question of re-introduction (Rice) 
10300, 10302 

Failure when introduced some yoars ago—Causes 
of failure (Rice) 10127-30, 10301 (Arnold) 
10379 p. 21, 10680-1 (Shearmen 10806-11 
(Twomey) 13572. 

No District Boards now existing (Rice) 9972, 
10090 (Roberts) 10967. 

Opinion against revival (Rice) 10167, 10303 

(Shearme) 10890-2 (Roberts) 10968 (Eales) 
12075 (Maun;/ K. Bam) 13500 (Twomey) 
13571-2, 13574, 13582. 

Electorate, attitude of—Lack of interest in local 
affairs, &c. (Rice) 10124-5 (Arnold) 10461-2, 
10682-3 ( Shearme ) 10810-2. 

Informal consultation of local opinion preferable 
(Macnabb) 12725-6. 

Opinion in favour of revival (Maxwell) 12126, 
12133 (King) 12333 (Maung K. Baw) 13501-4. 
Suitable persons to serve on Boards, question 
whether such persons could be found (Roberts) 
10968-73, 11015-6 (Maung Ohn Ghine) 11112-5 
(Mating Po Tha) 11285, 11282-4 (Maxwell) 
12127-30. 

District Engineer 

Opinion in favour of (Eales) 12027-9 (Maxwell) 
12234-6. 

District Funds 

Allocation of funds, method of, and objects of 
expenditure (Shearme) 10792 (Leveson) 11416, 
11418,11441-3. 

Control exercised by Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners, see titles Commissioner and 
Deputy Commitsioner—Powers. 

District, expenditure confined to, under Act of 
1880 (Maxwell) 12213, 12,215. 

Local opinion, consultation of (Leveson) 11419- 

20 . 

Amount in Upper Burma (Twomey) 13620. 
Education, use for, proposals for district cess 
schools, &c. (Covernton) 12511 p. 101, 12541 
12553, 12560-1, 12566-7, 12597-8. 

Incorporated local funds and local funds, difference 
between (Eales) 11977-81 (Maxwell) 12213-4. 
Provincial Government, control exercised by 
(Maxwell) 12173, 12215. 

Sources of funds 

Cess on land in Lower Burma (Rice) 10091, 
10119, 10126 (Shearme) 10790-1 (Leveson) 
11449 (Macnabb) 12825. 


District Funds — cont. 

Sources of funds— cont. 

Imposition of Cess in Upper Burma, opinion 
against (Macnabb) 12827-30,12875 (Twomey) 
13624-8. 

Unfairness in provision of funds as between 
Upper and Lower Burma, question of ( Mac - 
ttabb) 12831 (Twomey) 13629. 

Grant in aid given by Government of India 

(Maxwell) 12237-9. 

Provincial funds, allotments from ('Iwomey) 
13t)2l-3. 

Staff—Separate staff, proposed (Eales) 12030-1 
(Maxwell) 12228, 12329. 

District Engineer, proposed (Eales) 12027-9 
(Maxwell ) 12234-6. 

District Judges 

Powers and functions (Rice) 10188, 10190, 10346 
10,348. ’ ’ 

Recruitment (Rice) 10191. 

District Municipalities 
See Municipalities. 

District Treasuries 

Inspection —Suggestions, &c. (Maxwell) 12313-9 
(Macnabb) 12809 (Twomey) 13677-8. 

Officer in charge (Rice) 10256 (Macnabb) 12843-4. 
Districts, Divisions, Sub-divisions, and Townships 
Number, size, population, &c. 

Districts (Rice) 9983, 10189, 10192, 10225 ; 
App. I., p. 174. 

Divisions (Rice) 9979 (Eales) 11883-4 (Gates) 
14027-9 ; App. I., p. 174. 

Sub-divisions (Leveson) 11408-9. 

Townships (Leveson) 11410 (Maunq M. T. Aunn) 
12653. 

Reduction of area 

Opinion against, in the case of districts (Maxwell) 
12111 p. 85 (Keith) 12967 p. 122 (Gates) 13689 
p. 153. 

Proper size of district, question of (Eales) 11909. 
Reduction of area or appointment of additional 
magistrate in townships, question of ( Leveson) 
11411-3 (Maxwell) 12111 p. 85. 

Divisional Commissioner 

See Commissioner of Division. 

Divisional Judges 

Powers and functions (Rice) 10347. 

Increase of powers—Detailed proposals, Ann. Ill. 
p. 184. ™ ’ 


E. 


Eales, Hop. Mr. H. L., I.O.S .—Commissioner of Pegu 
division, and member of Legislative Council. 

Evidence 11882-2110. 

Education 

Advance of Education (Roberts) 10958-9. 

Appeal, right of (Covernton) 12511 p. 101. 

Appointments, increased powers proposed for Pro¬ 
vincial Government (Covernton) 12511 p. 100 

12512-3. ’ 

Changes in curriculum (Lafon) 13372. 

Classes of schools, control and management, &c. 
(Shearme) 10708 p. 33, 10719-21 (Covernton) 
12553-4, 12559. 12562-4, 12568-70, 12574—5 
12596 (Lafon) 13362, 13368-71 (Twomey) 
13635. 

Monastic (poongyt kyaung) schools, see that sub¬ 
heading. 

Examinations, multiplicity of (Covernton) 12511 

p. 101. 

Funds, sources of 

District Fund contribution, allocation—Question 
of increasing contribution, &c. (Covernton) 
12511 p. 101,12541,12553, 12560-1, 12566-7, 
12597-9. 

Government contribution (Leveson) 11426. 

Municipalities, proportion furnished by (Leveson) 
11426. ' 

Initiative in administrative reforms 

Government of India, work of (Covernton) 12511 
p. 101, 12593. 

Provincial Government, powers for, proposed 
(Covernton) 12511 p. 101. 

Inspection of schools (Covernton) 12511 p. 101. 

Itinerant teachers (Covernton) 12511 p. 101. 
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Education— cont. 

Monastic Schools ( pomigyi-hyaung ) {Rice) 10174-7 
(Shea,-me) 107<J8p.33 ( Lafon ) 13351-4,13360-1. 
Failure to support schools, cause of ( Arnold) 
10669-71. 

Inducements to come into department, sugges¬ 
tions, Ac. ( Covernton) 12555-8 ( Lafon ) 13362-3, 
13367 ( 2'vnmey ) 13633. 

Retention and development, question of (Roberts) 
10962, 10965 (Leveson) 11475-8 (Covernton) 
12511 p. 101, 12596 (T,cornea) 13G34. 

Officers and authorities connected with Education, 
Position and powers, suggestions for increased 
powers, &c. 

Commissioner (Eales) 11960 ( Tu-nmey ) 13631- 2. 
Deputy Commissioner (Leveson) 11382 9 (Covern- 
ton ) 12565, 12571 3. 

Director-General 

Administrative authority, question of increase, 
&c. ( Covernlon ) 12511 p. 100, 12594. 

Utility of office (Rice) 9972 (Cover,,ton) 12511 
p. 100, 12514, 12516-7. 

Director of Public Instruction (Covernlon) 12511 
pp. 100, 101, 12524 ; App. III., p. 183. 
Appointment (Covernton) 12591. 

Correspondence with Director-General and other 
Educational Officers and with Secretary to 
Provincial Government (Coverntnn) 12511 
p. 101, 12518-31. 

Inspectors (Coverntnn) 12511 p. 101. 

Local bodies, see names of bodies, Municipalities, 
Village Communities, Ac. 

Syndicate (Coverntnn) 12579-86. 

Organization of Department (Covernlon) 12511 
p. 100 ; App. I., p. 175. 

Rigidity of Government of India—Charge against 
Government of foisting on Burma unsuitable 
systems fur the sake of uniformity (Arnold) 
10672 (Roberts) 10960 4, 11050, 11066, 10955 
(Covernton) 12592-3. 

Control by officer without local experience- 
cause of failure of educational system (Arnold) 
10379 p. 20, 10669 71 (Roberts) 11029-30. 
Technical education (Covernlon) 12599-601. 
Transfers of officers, cause of frequent transfers 
(Coverntnn) 12511 p. 101. 

University education (Covernton) 12587-90. 
Vernacular, knowledge of, among educational offi¬ 
cers (Covernton) 12511 p. 101. 

Education Commission 

Conclusions inapplicable to Burma (Gates) 13689 
n. 152, 13699 700, 13854 -8. 

Engineers, see titles District Engineer and Public 
Works Department. 

English language, knowledge of, among subordinate 
officers 

Extent of, advantages and disadvantages, <$c. 
(Arnold) 10393-5 (Shear,ne) 10720-4. 
Establishment 

Increase required, extent to which demands were 
met, Ac. ( Arnold ) 10379 p. 21 (Maung Ohn 
Ghine) 11095 (Mating May Oung) 11163 (Max¬ 
well) 12111 p. 85 (Maunr/ K. Bair) 13479, 
13483-5 (Gates) 13689 p. 153. 

Increase proposed by Mr. Todd-Naylor and Major 
Maxwell (Eales) 11882 p. 76. 

Expansion of recommendation, opinion in 
favour of (Eales) 11894. 

See also titles of Officers and names of 
Departments. 

Examination rewards 

Dispensing with sanction of Government of India, 
proposed (Rice) 10327. 

Examiners in Public Works Department 
See Public Works. 

Excise 

Differences in administration between Upper and 
Lower Burma (Gates) 13693. 

Madras contract distillery system, introduction by 
Government of India—Opinions for and against 
( Arnold ) 10379 p. 20, 10595, 10597 (Keith) 
12967 p. 121, 13025-32 (Gates) 13956-8. 

Officers and Authorities connected with Department, 
Position and powers—Suggestions Ac. 
Commissioner of Division (Maxwell) 12191. 
Commissioner of Excise, App. I., p. 175. 
Appointments — Powers proposed (Gates) 
14064-5. 

Reoent appointment (Maxwell) 12283. 


Excise— vont. 

Officers and Authorities &c.— cont. 

Deputy Commissioner (Leveson) 11371-81 
11436-40. 

Inspector General (Gates) 13959-61. 

Provincial Government, powers for, proposed 
(Keith) 12967 p. 121, App. II., p. 178. 

Opium, see, that title. 

Organization of Department; App. I., p. 175. 
Preventive forces—Date of creation, management 
previous to appointment of Excise Commissioner 
(Maxwell) 12284-7. 

Provincial head of account in event of separation of 
imperial and financial heads (Gates) 14106. 
Revenue 

Amount (Leveson) 11373. 

Remissions, authority making (Macnabb) 12737. 
Uniformity, Government of India unduly anxious 
to enforce (Gates) 13689 p. 152. 

Excise Commission 

Conclusions inapplicable to Burma, difficulty in fur¬ 
nishing reporis required, &c. (Arnold) 10379 
p. 20, 10593-5 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 13701, 
13859-51, 13,950-5. 

Executive Council 

Establishment proposed (Eales) 11885- 7, 12037-8. 
Executive Engineers 
See Public Works—Officers. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner 

Posting, authority for (Eales) 11948—51. 

Powers and functions 

Township, charge of (Eales) 11932, 11934. 

Sec also title Sub-Divisional Officers. 

Recruitment (Eales) 11935-7. 


Famine 

Precautions unnecessary in Burma, useless work 
entailed in revision of programme, Ac. (Arnold) 
10379 p. 20, 10497-500 (Colehrook) 11738. 

Famine Commission 

Conclusions inapplicable to Burma, fruitless corre¬ 
spondence resulting (Gates) 13689 p. 152. 
Financial Commissioner 
Abolition of office, question of (Keith) 13077. 
Appointment, authority making, App. II., p. 177. 
Commissioners of Divisions, relations with—Dele¬ 
gation of powers, proposed, Ac. (Eales) 11882 p, 
76 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 13753-60. 

Powers and functions-—Existing powers, sugges¬ 
tions for increased powers and for delegation 
of powers (Rice) 9972 (Gates) 13689 pp. 151, 
153, 13877-80, 13932-3 ; App. III., pp. 184,185, 
186-7. 

Agricultural Department, relations with (Gates) 

13886-8. 

Agricultural loans (Arnold) 10634 ; App. III., 
p. 183. 

Amount of work (Gates) 13885, 14148. 
Appointments and promotions (Gates) 13765, 
13923-5 ; App. III., pp. 182, 184. 

Budget—Reappropriation, Ac. (Gates) 13689 
p. 153, 13762, 13916-22, 13932-3 ; App. III., 
pp. 182, 184. 

Delegating powers to subordinate officers, power 
of (Keith) 13078-9, (Gates) 13806-11. 

Excise (Macnabb) 12737 ; App. III., p. 183. 

Indian Christian Marriage Act and Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Registration Act, powers under, 
App. III., p. 183. 

Land Revenue, App. III., pp. 183, 186-7. 

Separate Revenue Department, App. III., 
p. 185. 

Settlement (Arnold) 10638-41. 

Pensions, power to sanction (Gates) 13763-4. 
Relief afforded by creation of office 
Chief Commissioner of Customs (Gates) 
14111-2. 

Lieutenant-Governor (Eales) 11923 (Gates) 
13764. 

Financial Department 

General control in bands of Lieutenant-Governor 
(Gates) 13881-4. 

Spending Departments, relations with (Arnold) 
10379 p. 19. 
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Financial Relations between the various 
Authorities—Existing control and question 
of delegation of Financial Powers 
ProviucialGovernmeiit and Government of India 

Accountant-General (Audit Officer), duties of 
(Arnold) 1U446-7, 10509. 

Attitude of Government of India in regard to 
needs of Burma ( Arnold) 10467, 10470-2, 
10577-80, ( Stikeman) 10898-907 ( Roberts) 
10974-80, 11032-4. 

Outlying provinces, danger of being overlooked 
( Stikeman) 10896, 10*97 ( Eules ) 11892. 

Borrowing powers for Provincial Government, 
nee title Loans. 

Budget, provincial budget (Gates) 13932-3. 

Date when provincial budget was due to be 
submitted to the Government of India 
(Gates) 13689 p. 151, 13934-9. 

Detailed control exercised by Government of 
India, opinion against ( Arnold ) 10379 p. 18, 
10575-6. 

Reappropriation—Powers proposed for Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner (Gates) 13916-22. 

Competence of Provincial Governments to manage 
their own fiscal affairs (Lees) 11484. 

Contribution by province to imperial revenue 
(Arnold) 10379 p. 19 (Roberts) 10955, 10976. 
See also subheadings Lump sum system and 
Surplus Revenue. 

Larger financial powers for provincial govern¬ 
ments generally and for Burma in particular 
proposed (Rice) 9972 (Stikeman) 10896 
(Roberts) 10955 (Maung Mag (Jung) 11163 
(Lees) 11484 (Eales) 11928 ; App. II., p. 177 
—Details of recommendations pp. 179-80. 
Increased powers lately granted to Govern¬ 
ment of India, increasing powers of Pro¬ 
vincial Governments in same proportion, 
proposed (Reile) 11786. 

Statutory powers of Provincial Governments, 
opinion against intervention of Government 
of India, App. II., p. 175 (Rice) 9972, 10010, 
10016-7, 10251, 10284. 

Taxation, power of imposing fresh taxation, 
proposed (Arnold) 10673-5 (Maung May 
Gang) 11217-8, 11228. 

Lump sum system, proposed (Arnold) 10379 p. 17, 
10428-9, 10508 (Keith) 12967 p. 120, 13008. 
Borrowing powers of Government of India, 
effect on (Keith) 13009, 13017. 

Contribution to imperial revenue—Basis of 
calculation, revision question, Ac. (Arnold) 
10379 p. 17, 10421-7 (Keith) 12967 p. 120, 
13012-6. 

Increase in expenditure of Government of 
India, position in event of (Arnold) 10430-8, 
10570-4 (Keith) 13010-1. 

Secretary of State, control of (Arnold) 10565-9. 

Principles should be laid down by Government 
of India, details of administration being left 
to Provincial Government ( Maxwell ) 12134-5 
(Keith) 12967 p. 120. 

Provincialization of all expenditure, question of 
(Arnold) 10511 (Gates) 14088-94. 

Shared heads, abolition—Opinions for and against 
(Keith) 12967 p. 120, 13004-7 (Gates) 13689 
p. 151, 13874-6. 

Date for preparation of budget, question of, 
(Gates) 13689 p. 151, 13873. 

Friction with Government ot India, question 
of, in case of expensive enterprise under¬ 
taken by Provincial Government (Gates) 
13941-4. 

Railways and irrigation works, financing of, 
should be taken over by Provincial Govern¬ 
ment (Keith) 13018. 

Tribute, contribution to Government of India 
might come to be regarded as (Gates) 
13945-6. 

Surplus revenue, retention by Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, proposed (Maung May Gang) 11163, 
11220 - 2 . 

Contribution to Central Government, question 
of (Maung May Gung) 11213 -6, 11219. 
Meaning of surplus revenue (Maung May Gung) 
11211 - 2 . 

Uniformity in different provinces necessary for 
financial! control by Central Government 
(Sheanne) 10709. 


Financial Relations, &c.— cant. 

Provincial Government and subordinate authorities 
Attitude of Provincial Government (Arnold) 
10468-9, 10473. 

Departments, increased powers proposed for 
(Arnold) 10379 p. 18 (Shearme) 10708 p. 34. 
See also subheading Lump sum system. 
Divisions and districts, opinion against alteration 
in arrangements for control of expenditure 
(Maung K. Raw) 13479. 

Kind of control to be exercised by Provincial 
G overnment (Shearme) 10708 p. 34. 

Lapses — Abolition, proposed (Arnold) 10379 
p. 18, 10512. 

Lump sum system for departments, scheme for— 
Advantages, Ac. (Arnold) 10379 p. 17, 
10439-50, 10508-10, 10676-9. 

Reserve fund to be kept by each department 
and by Provincial Government (Arnold) 
10379 p. 18. 

Samo principle to be applied by Heads of 
Departments (Arnold) 10379 p. 17, 10677. 
Principles should be laid down by Proviucial 
Government, actual administration being in 
hands of officers down to lowest grade ( Max- 
a-ell) 12111 p. 83, 12307 -8. 

Fines 

Practically forbidden (Rice) 10031 (Maxwell) 
12182-3. 

Fishery revenue ( Macnabb ) 12735. 

Remission, grounds of, limit, Ac. (Macnabb) 12668-9, 
12736 (Twomey) 13544. 

Forests 

Appeal, restriction of right, proposed (Beadon- 
Bryant) 13168 p. 131, 13252-3. 

Appointments, authorities making (Beadon-Bryant) 
13226, 13230. 

Area and number of forest divisions (Beadon- 
Bnjant) 13168 p. 132, 13261, 13264. 

Comparison between forest administration in 
Burma and in Northern India (Beadon-Bryant) 
13203-5. 

Concessions, procedure in regard to (Beadun-Bryant) 
13238-9. 

Contracts, increased powers in regard to, proposed 
(Beado i-Bryant) 13189-90. 

Departmental view, undue prominence given to 
(Roberts) 10955. 

Disafforestation—power for Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, proposed (Beadon-Bnjant) 13215-6. 
Distribution of forests (Beadon-Bryant) 13200, 
13243. 

Establishment (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131, 
13234-5. 

Increase required (Twomey) 13540. 

Superior officers (Roberts) 10955 (Twomey) 
13540. 

Reorganization schemes (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 
p. 132, 13213. 

Funds for reorganization, Ac. (Beadon-Bnjant) 
13168 p. 131,13171. 

Indian Forest Code, further revision suggested 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13206-11. 

Initiation of reforms (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131. 
Maps, inconvenient procedure in regard to obtaining 
special maps ( Beadon-Bryant) 13269. 

Officers and authorities connected with department, 
Position and powers—suggestions for increased 
powers, &c. 

Chief Conservator (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 132, 
13184-8, 13191, 13198, 13251 ; App. III., 
pp. 183, 187. 

Appointment 

New appointment (Beadon-Bryant) 13192. 
Provincial Government, influence of (Beadon- 
Bryant) 13231-3. 

Financial powers, preparation of budgot, Ac. 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131, 13169-71, 
13174-9. 

Summary of duties (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 
p. 131. 

Commissioner of divisions (Rice) 10271 (Roberts) 
11044-6, 110G4-5 (Maxwell) 12111 p. 84, 12191 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13172, 13199, 13250. 
Conservators, App. ill., pp. 184, 188. 

Appointment of Chief Conservator, effect of 
(Beadon-Bryanl) 13193-7. 

Headquarters (Beadon-Bryant) 13242, 13245-7- 
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Forests- cunt. 

Officers and authorities, Ac.— cunt. 

Conservators— cont. 

Imperial list, appointment from ( Beadon- 
Bryant) 13219. 

Number—Increase needed under new scheme 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13244. 

Vernacular, knowledge of (Beailon-Bryunt) 
13248-9. 

Deputy Commissioner, nee that title. 

Divisional officers (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131. 
Guards—Character, Ac. (Beadon-Bryant) 13262-4. 
Inspector-General 

Abstention from interference in administrative 
matters — Proper attitude (Arnold) 10379 
p. 19 (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131, 13241. 
Burmese experience (Arnold) 1U457-8. 
Deleeation of power to Chief Conservator 
(Rice) 10007-8 (Beadon-Bryant) 13184-8. 
Utility of appointment (A mold) 10490, (Beadon- 
Bryant) 13181-4. 

Junior Assistant Conservators and extra Assistant 
Conservators (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131. 
Leave, length of service required before a Forest 
Officer could take leave (Beadon - Bryant) 
13268-9. 

Provincial Government, increased powers for, 
proposed, App. II., pp. 178, 179. 

Relations between executive officers and natives 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 132. 

Subordinate officers, character, Ac. (Roberts) 
11009-11. 

Transfer, liability of officers to ( Beadon-Bryant ) 
13218-25, 13227-9, 13265-7. 

Vernacular, knowledge of, by Executive Officers 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 132. 

Organization of Department, App. I., p. 175. 
Reservation of land for forests—Procedure, Ac. 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13236-7. 

Grazing grounds, control and demarcation of 
(Bales) 12065-6. 

Inclusion of unsuitable land or land not actually 
forest, check imposed by Revenue Department 
(Roberts) 11012-4, 11084-5. 

Villagers’ complaints, method of dealing with Ac. 
(Arnold) 10684-5 (Roberts) 11007-8 (Keith) 
13119-20. 

Returns, Ac., demand for (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 
p. 132. 

Revenue considerations, undue weight with Govern¬ 
ment (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131, 13180. 
Unclassed land, control, disposal, Ac. of (Beadon- 
Bryant) 13254-60. 

Working plans, procedure in regard to (Beadon- 
Bryant) 13240-1. 


G. 


Gates, Hon. Mr. F 0., C.S.I., I.C.S .—Biiuinciid Com¬ 
missioner. 

Evidence 13689-4167. 

Geographical position of province 

Effect on relations with Government of India (/lice) 
10368-77. 

Geological Survey of India 
Director-General, tendency to assume adminis¬ 
trative authority, objections to attitude taken up 
towards Provincial Government (Arnold) 10379 
p. 20, 10520, 10598-601 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 
13706-14, 13819-21, 13984-5, 14113. 

George, Mr. E. C. S., CXE .—District Commissioner of 
the Ruby Mines District. 

Evidence 13270-325. 

Government of India 

Constitution 

Exclusion of Provincial Officors from all part in 
Government of India— (Arnold) 10379 p. 17, 
10403-9, 10416, 10554-8. 

Medical Service, representation on Viceroy's 
Council needed (King) 12333 p. 92, 12340. 
Relations with Provincial Government, control 
exercised over the departments, suggestions for 
delegation of powers, Ac. 

Appeals (Arnold) 10379 p. 21, 10697-8. 


Government of India— amt. 

Relations with Provincial Government, Ac.— coni. 

Appointments (Rice) 9972, 10144, 10212-3, 
10277-9, 10287, 10312-4, 10316 (Arnold) 10379 
p. 18 ( Shearme ) 10708 p. 33, 10709-16 (Roberts) 
10955, 11022-4, 11037-8, 11072 (Maung Ohn 
Ghine) 11095 (Maung May l'Jung) 11163, 11174- 
5 (Lees) 11484, 11579-96 (Peile) 11831 (King) 
12333 p. 92, 12364-7 (Cnvernton) 12511 p. 100, 
12512 3 (Beadon-Bryant) 13226, 13230 (Gates) 
13947-9 ; App. II., pp. 176, 177, 178, 180-1. 

Bombay and Madras Governments, delegation to 
Burmese Government of all powers exercised 
by, proposed (Bales) 11882 p. 75. 

Cantonments (Rice) 10323 6,10329-30 ; App. II., 
p. 177. 

Control or previous sanction of Government of 
India—Preferable that powers of Provincial 
Government should be subject to control, 
previous sanction being very sparingly required 
(Arnold) 10379 p. 17 (Gates) 13689 pp. 152, 
153, 13813-4. 

Correspondence, time required for replies to 
letters, Ac. (Rice) 10372-3 (Arnold) 10379 
p. 17, 10559-61. 

Court Fees, framing of rules as to, App. II., 

p. 180. 

Different conditions of race, religion, Ac. necessi¬ 
tating greater freedom for Provincial Govern¬ 
ment (Arnold) 10379 pp. 16, 18, 19, 20, 10381, 
10397 (Shearme) 10708 p. 33 (Roberts) 10955 
(Maung May (Jung) 11163, 11164-73 (Bales) 
11882 p. 75 (Lafon) 13368. 

District Funds, grant in aid of (Maxicell) 12237 9. 

Excise (Keith) 12967 p. 121 ; App. II., p. 178. 

Forests (Roberts) 10955 (Beadon-Bryant) 13215-6, 
13226, 13230. 

General orders issued by Government of India 
should not be held to supersede ordinary powers 
of Provincial Government unless specially 
declared to do so (Shearme) 10708 p. 33, 
10717-8. 

Geographical position of province, effects of 
(Rice) 10368-77. 

Immigration into Burma of natives of India, 
responsibility of Government of India (Arnold) 
10383-5, 10528-38, 10701-4. 

Impersonal relations, lack of knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy on the part of the Government of India 
—Causes and suggested remedies (Arnold) 
10379 p. 17, 10399 416, 10457-9, 10544-58 
(Bales) 11882 p. 75. 

Land revenue administration (Keith) 12967 p. 
121, 13022-4, 13051-2, 13110-1 (Gates) 
13868-70, 13998,14107-9. 

Remissions (Arnold) 10649-50. 

Settlement questions (Arnold) 10379 p. 20, 
10618-21. 10642 (Keith) 13107, 13689 p. 152, 
(Gates) 13702-4, 138G2-3, 13990-6 ; App. II., 
pp. 177, 178-9. ' 

Loans—Borrowing powers for Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, see title Loans. 

Maxwell—Todd-Naylor Report, delegations pro¬ 
posed—Extent to which proposals had been 
adopted and dealt with (Gates) 14066-7. 

Mining—Question of removal of restrictions 
(Arnold) 10603-5 (Gates) 13716-8, 13818, 
13864-7, 13978, 14116 ; App. II., pp. 178-9. 

Minor restrictions which might be removed ( Rice) 
10143 ; App. II., p. 177. 

Opium traffic, control of (Arnold) 10379 p. 18 
(Keith) 13034-6 (Gates) 13799-805, 13963-6 ; 
App. II., pp. 178, 180. 

Pay and Allowances (Rice) 9972, 10009, 10272-9, 
10327 (Arnold) 10379 p. 18, 10622-8, 10635 
(Shearme) 10708 p. 33 (Roberts) 10955 (Maung 
May Oung) 11163, 11174 5 (Lees) 11484, 
11646-51 (Peile) 11786, 11880-1: App. II., 
p. 179. 

Police (Rice) 10144-58 (Pede) 11786, 11831. 

Principles should be laid down Dy Government of 
India, full discretion in carrying out schemes 
beiug left to Provincial Government {Mauny 
May Oung) 11163 (King) 12333 p. 92, 12373, 
12448-50 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 14007-9. 

Public Works (Lees) 11497-507, 11581- 6,11591-6, 
11600-12,11617 (Colcbruul,:) 11692 p. 67,11698 ; 
App. II., p. 181. 
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Government of India— cont. 

Relations with Provincial Government, &c ,—cont. 

Rangoon Municipality, relations with, see Ran¬ 
goon—Finance. 

Rangoon Port Trust, see that title. 

Reform^, initiation of (Bice) 9972 ( Arnold) 
10379 pp. 20, 21 ( Covernton) 12511 p. 101, 
12593 (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 13039-40 

(Beadon • Bryant) 13168 p. 131 (Gates) 
13822-4, 13967. 

Opinion against—Better to leave provinces to 
work out their own salvation (Bales) 11882 
p. 75 (Mating K. Baw) 13479 (Gates) 13689 
p. 152. 

Reports, returns, &c., demand for (Gates) 13729— 
31 ; App. II., p. 177. 

Residences of officials, fixing cost, &c. (Lees) 
11484, 11508-17, 11618-30, 11633-5; App. II., 

p. 181. 

Restrictions by Acts or Rules thereunder (Bice) 
9972, 10010-20, 10250-5, 10280-3 (Shearme) 
10708 p. 33, 10725-9, 10813-4, 10866-71 ; 
App. II., pp. 175—6. 

Revenue considerations dominating Government 
of India, question of (Bice) 9972 (Roberts) 
10955 (Maung Ohn Ghine) 11095 (Lees) 11484 
(Ealet) 11882 p. 75 (Gates) 13689 p. 152. 

Salt tax, attitude of Government of India in 
regard to local production of salt (Gates) 
13898, 13974-6. 

Sanitation, neglect of—Causes (King) 12333 p. 93, 
12379-80. 

Stores, purchase of (Gates) 13926-8 ; App. II., 
p. 178. 

Taxation, power to impose (Arnold) 10673-5 
(Mating May Gang) 11217-8. 

Thathameda, attitude in regard to preservation 
of (Gates) 13999. 

Uniformity and rigidity, tendency to (Arnold) 
10379 pp. 19, 20, 10595, 10597, 10672 
(Shearme) 10708 p. 34, 10725-9 (Roberts) 
10955, 10960-4, 11050, 11066 (King) 12333 
p. 93 (Covernton) 12592-3 (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 
13025-32 (Mating K. Baxo) 13479 (Gates) 
13689 p. 152, 13956-8. 

Need for uniformity in different provinces, 
question of (Shearme.) 10867-71. 

Precedent, undue weight given to (Lees) 11484, 
11538-40. 

Vernacular, examination in, App. II., p. 177. 

Governorship in Couucil 

Institution, proposed—Opinion against change in 

form of Government (Gates) 14147, 14163. 

Guard Bcok (King) 12387. 


H. 

Heads of Departments 

Conferences—Opinion against (Arnold) 10379 p. 20 
(Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131. 

Powers and functions—Suggestions for increased 
powers, &c. (Bice) 9972. 

Appointments, sanctioning temporary appoint¬ 
ments (Shearme) 10708 p. 34. 

Financial Commissioner, controlling authority of 
(Gates) 13689 p. 151, 13791-8. 

Financial powers (Shearme) 10708 p. 34; App.III., 
pp. 182, 183, 184. 1 

Reappropriation within limits of budgets 
(Gates) 13761. 

Travelling allowances—Free passage for member 
of officer’s family prevented from travelling with 
him, proposed ; App. III., p. 182. 

See also names of departments. 

Hirjee, Mr. H. N.— 1 ’arsi Lawyer, resident in Man¬ 
dalay. 

Evidence 13398-458. 

•Hie Thin At Win Wun —Ex-minister to King Theebaw. 

Evidence 13459-78. 

Hospital Assistants 
See Medical Service. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

Civil Surgeon, absence on tour—Service of hospitals 
during absence ( Shearme ) 10823-7 (Leveson) 
11479, 11481-3. 

Funds—Contributions by Government and Munici¬ 
pality ( Leveson ) 11424. 

Officers in charge (King) 12476. 

33257 


House tax or Thathameda 
See Thathameda. 

Housing of Officials 
See Residences of Officials. 


I. 

Immigration into Burma by Natives of India 

Evils of—Proposals for cheeking immigration, &c. 
(Arnold) 10H79 pp. 16, 17, 10381-2, 10387-8, 
10704, 10523 (Boberts) 11017 (Maung Nyun) 

Government of India, responsibility of (Arnold) 
10383-5, 10528-38, 10701-4. 

Statistics (Stilceman) 10913. 

Income tax 

Incidence (Arnold) 10578-80. 

Reports and returns 
Method of preparation (Gates) 14132. 

Norton’s, Mr., scheme for reduction and simplifi¬ 
cation rejected by Government of India (Keith) 
12967 p. 121, 13041-2. 

Uniformity in administration in the different pro¬ 
vinces, opinion in favour of (Keith) 12967 p. 121. 
Inefficient and undesirable officers, removal question, 
&c. 

Appeal, effect of excessive facility for appeal (Mao- 
nabb) 12667 p. 108, 12685, 12742-3 (Twomey) 
13540, 13644-5. 

Compensation for removal, amount &c.—Sugges¬ 
tions (Macnabb) 12921-4 (Twomey) 13576-8, 
13592-3 (Gates) 14124-6. 

Dismissal without appeal, opinion against (Macnabb) 
12687-9. 

Existing powers—Suggestions for greater facility of 
removal (Macnabb) 12918-20 (Twomey) 13576, 
13593, 13663-5. 

Probationary system, opinion in favour of—Period 
proposed, &c. (Macnabb) 12686, 12916-7 (Gates) 
14123. 

System now in practice (Twomey) 13661-2. 
Recruitment, effect on (Twomey) 13664-5. 

Inspectors General and Directors-General 
Abolition question (Beadon-Bryant) 13168 p. 131. 
Powers and functions—Suggestions, &c. 

Advisory functions only, opinion in favour of 
(Bice) 2972 (Arnold) 10379 p. 19,10517,10519, 
10522 (Roberts) 10955 (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 
13037-8 (Beadnn-Bryant) 13168 p. 131 (Arnold) 
10522. 

Circumstances of particular case, communicating 
to Government of India—Opinion against 
(Gates) 14115. 

Direct correspondence with local Heads of 
Departments, question of (Arnold) 10515-8, 
10519a. 

Stage at which advice should be given (Gates) 
14114. 

Qualifications needed 

Local experience (Arnold) 10379 p. 20 (Gates) 
14100-5. 

Variety of experience, value of (Beadon-Bryant) 
13168 p. 131. 

Utility of office (Lees) 11484 (King) 12333 p. 92 
(Keith) 13037. 

For Inspectors or Dircctors-General in particular 
departments, see names of departments. 

Irrigation 

Classes of works—Authorities responsible, &c. 

(Colebrook) 11731-2, 11738 ( Macnabb ) 12878. 
Credits—Splitting up receipts under different beads, 
useless labour entailed (Arnold) 10379 p. 19. 
Distribution of water—No disputes (Maung May 
Oung) 11190-1. 

Establishment 

Distinction between Irrigation Officers and Build¬ 
ings and Roads Engineers (Colebrook) 11772-3. 
One Superintending Engineer only (Colebrook) 
11768-71. 

Permanent establishment ( Colebrook ) 11774. 

Officers connected with irrigation, powers and 
functions—Suggestions for increased powers, &c. 
Deputy Commissioner (Colebrook) 11724, 11729- 
30 (Keith) 12990-2, 13118. 

Inspector-General 

Advisory functions only, opinion in favour of 
(Arnold) 10491 (Lees) 11564, 11567. 

2 C 
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Irrigation— cont. 

Officers connected with irrigation, &c .—cont. 
Inspector-General— cont. 

Charge too extensive, two or three Inspectors- 
General needed (Lees) 11484, 11558. 

Chief Engineer, relations with (Lees) 11560-3. 
Longth of service in post required to make his 
help of value (Lees) 11686-9. 

Revfnue considerations (Lees) 11565, 11644-5. 
Utility of office (Arnold) 10379 p. 20 (Lees) 
11484, 11559, 11566, 

Irrigation officer 

Assessing and remitting revenue—No power 
(Colebrook) 11692 p. 67. 

Control and management of Government irri¬ 
gation works, distribution of water from 
field to field (Colebrook) 11692 p. 67,11700-7, 
11725-8. 

Control of water supply, opinion in favour 
of Punjab system (Colebrook) 11775. 
Relations between officers and people (Colebrook) 
11692 p. 67, 11717-20. 

Superintending Engineer—Recruitment ( Cole¬ 
brook) 11749. 

Transfer of Officers (Colebrook) 11715-6,11721-2. 
Vernacular—Higher proficiency to be required 
than in case of other Public Works Officers, 
suggestion— (Colebrook) 11692 p. 68. 

Productive and unproductive works, policy of 
Public Works Department in regard to, see title 
Public Works. 

Irrigation Commission 

Conclusions inapplicable to Burma—Fruitless 
Correspondence resulting (Arnold) 10379 p. 20 
(Gales) 13689 p. 153. 


J. 

Jails 

Inspector-General of Prisons, suggestions for in¬ 
creased powers (Shearme.) 10852-4 ; App. III., 
p. 183. 

Medical Department, connection with (King) 
12443. 

Organization, App. I., p. 175. 

Superintendent (Rice) 10208. 

Judicial Administration 

Addition to, or alteration of jurisdiction, sanction 
required (Rice) 10308-10. 

Head of division (Bales) 12052. 

Independent Judges, system moving towards 
(Rice) 10188, 10190, 10346. 

Organization, App. I., p. 174. 

Separation of Upper and Lower Burma (Rice) 
9996-8 (Maung K. Raw) 13495-9 (Gates) 
14164-7. 

Amalgamation question (Rice) 10000. 

One Court of Appeal, question of (Maung K, Raw) 
13496. 

Sub-divisional Judges, establishment of service 
(Bales) 11907-8. 

Judicial Commissioner 

Aopointment, authority making—Suggestions (Rice) 
10316-8 ; App. II., p. 177. 

Powers (Rice) 10316. 


K. 

Keith, Mr. W. J., I.C.S.— Assistant Commissioner at 
Meiktila. 

Evidenco 12967-3123. 

King, Colonel W. G., I.M.S., C.I.E., M.B., &c.— 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary 
Commissioner. 

Evidence 12331-503. 


L. 

Lafon. Rev. Father J. L. 

Evidence 13326-74. 

Land Revenue 

Acquisition of land for public purposes (Eales) 
11899-901. 


Land Revenue— cont. 

Alienation of land—Powers of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, proposals for increased powers, &c., 
(Arnold) 10660-3 (Maxwell) 12136 ; App. II., 
pp. 178-9. 

Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners, in¬ 
crease in powers for (Arnold) 10610-1 (Maxwell) 
12146, 12260-9. 

Industrial purp lses, leasing land for—Restriction 
as to notification, &c. (Maxwell) 12141-6. 
Leases of land in Upper Burma (Arnold) 
10629-31 ; App. II., p. 178. 

Principles underlying existing restrictions (Arnold) 
10653-4. 

Religious bodies, grants to (Arnold) 10609, 
10612-7 (Keith) 13043-4 (Gates) 13986-9, 
14155. 

Favouritism, danger of complaints of (Eales) 
11972-6 (Maxwell) 12137-9. 

Kind of land given (Gales) 14156. 

Meaning of ‘ grant of land ’ (Maxwell) 12140. 
Purposes for which grants were given (Eales) 
11971. 

Rangoon not included (Keith) 13046. 

Size of grants, danger of alienating revenue 
(Keith) 13045 (Lafon) 13364-5. 

Towns, land within large towns (Arnold) 10607-8, 
10656-8, 10664-8. 

Waste agricultural land (Arnold) 10659. 

Appeal, channel of—Suggestions, &c. (Maxwell) 
12179-80 (Keith) 12967 p. 122, 12988-9 (Gates) 
13689 p. 153. 

Climatic conditions in Upper and Lower Burma, 
effect of (Gates) 13691-2. 

Government of India, interference of—Evils re¬ 
sulting (Gates) 13868-70, 14107-9. 
Enhancement of revenue on any soil class conse¬ 
quent on a revision of settlement, effects of 
maximum limit prescribed (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 
13022-4, 13051-2, 13110-1 (Gates) 13998. 

Kists, number of, method of fixing time for, &c. 
(Eales) 12109-10 ( Macnabb) 12904, 12965 (Keith) 
13053-60. 

Organization of Revenue Administration, App. I., 
p. 174. 

Proportion of nett produce taken by Government 
(Eales) 12049-51. 

Provincial Government, free hand in regard to 
details of land revenue administration (Keith) 
12967 p. 121. 

Remission 

Automatic remission on unmatured crops—Upper 
Burma (Macnabb) 12767,12868. 

Commissioner’s powers (Eales) 12008-12. 

Deputy Commissioner's powers, opinion against 
increase (Eales) 12013-4. 

Dry crops 

Amount of remissions (Arnold) 10475. 

Deputy Commissioner, powers of ( Leveson •) 
11316-7 (Eales) 12106-7. 

Fallow rate (Arnold) 10486 (Maxwell) 12272. 
Loss to reveuue, question of (Leveson) 11318 
(Eales) 12108. 

No power needed, no difficulty experienced 
(Arnold) 10478-88. 

Same power as for wet crops (Eales) 12100-2. 
Settlement Commissioner, powers of (Eales) 
12106-7. 

Lump remissions to be distributed by village 
assessors, proposed (Keith) 13067-9. 

Maxwell—Todd-Naylor Report, recommendations 

of (Maxwell) 12167-9. 

Officers who should have power to remit (Max¬ 
well) 12158-63 (Ijafon) 13337-8. 

Proviucial Government, powers of (Arnold) 
10649-50. 

Rules, amendment proposed (Keith) 12967 p. 121. 
Scale (Maxwell) 12273--6, 12278-9. 

Unnecessary if assessment were properly made— 
Upper Burma (Keith) 13066. 

Wet Crops (Arnold) 10474-7. 

Settlement 

Government of India control 

Cases in which sanction was required, unneces¬ 
sary references (Arnold) 10645-8 (Keith) 
13107. 

Forecast required—Objections, proposals for 
alternative system, &c. (Gates) 13702-4, 
13862-3, 13990 -6 ; App. II., p. 177. 
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Land Revenue— cont. 

Settlement— cont. 

Higher rates in Upper Burma than in Lower 
Burma (Keith) 13051. 

Imposition of general land tax in Upper Burma, 
question of (Gates) 13909-15, 14001. 

Lump sum for village, distribution being arranged 
by village assessors, opinions for and against 
(Macnabb) 12903-4, 12906 (Keith) 12967 p, 123, 
13061-5 (George) 13318, 13320. 

Methods and procedure 

Borrowed from India (Eales) 11882 p. 75, 
12045. 

Complicated system, question of simplification 
(George) 13318 (Twomey) 13636-7 (Gates) 

14004-5. 

Substantial justice done (George) 13323-5. 
Thathameda system, question of reversion to, 
see title Thathameda. 

Two methods according as area was settled or 
unsettled (Leceson) 11315 (Kales) 12103 
(Keith) 13049-50. 

Unsettled condition, causes, &c. (Arnold) 
10379 p. 20, 10618-21, 10642-4. 

Upper Burma — Criticism of existing system, 
changes proposed, &c. (Eales) 12047,12104-5 
(Macnabb) 12766 (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 
12979-84, 13063, 13066, 13099-100, 13101-5. 
Officers dealing with settlement questions— 
Powers and functions 
Commissioner (Eales) 12015-6. 

Deputy Commissioner (Leveson) 11403-5. 
Financial Commissioner (Arnold) 10638-40. 
Period of settlement (Arnold) 10651, 10691 
(Eales) 12048 (Keith) 13106. 

Proclaiming rates—Kates not formally proclaimed 
till sanction of Government of India had 
been obtained, question of earlier publication 
(Arnold) 10692-6 (Leveson) 11406-7 (Keith) 
13107-9. 

Provincial Government, increased powers for, 
proposed (Gates) 13689 p. 152 ; App. II., pp. 177, 
178—9. 

Tillage assessment, assistant for headman, pro¬ 
posed (Maung Nyun) 13392. 

Languages, Executive Officer’s knowledge of native 
languages 
See Tentacular. 

Laurie, Mr. Maxwell— President of Rangoon Munici¬ 
pality. 

Evidence 12602-33. 

Leave 

Authority granting—Proposed extension of Com¬ 
missioner’s power up to six months—Inconvenient 
except perhaps in case of Subordinate Civil 
Service (Rice) 10237-9. 

Length of leave, effect on knowledge of vernacular 
(Rice) 10068-60 (Gates) 14160-2. 

Replacing officers on leave and other questions 
affecting frequency of transfer, see title Transfer 
of Officers. 

Lees, Mr. 0. C.— Officiating Eugineer and Joint Secre¬ 
tary to the Government in the Public Works 
Department. 

Evidence 11484-689. 

Legislative Council 

Constitution and functions, App. I., p. 174. 

Natives, representation of (Rice) 9978. 


Loans — cont. 

Borrowing powers, Ac.— cont. 

Competition and disturbance of money market, 
danger of—Precautions suggested (Stikeman) 
10896, 10923, 10933, 10940, 11058-60 (Roberts) 
10955. 

Conditions on which powers might be given 
(Arnold) 10379 p. 18, 10451-2 (King) 12333 
p. 92. 

Restrictions proposed to begin with (Keith) 
12967 p. 120. 

Date of issue of loans, reporting for previous 
approval of Government of India—Objections, 
Ac. (Stikeman) 10896, 10919-24, 10941-2. 
Government of India, borrowing from (Arnold) 
10513, 10699-700 (Gates) 13689 p. 151. 
Resources of provincial money market (Stikeman) 
10896, 10908-9,10911-8, 10938, 10981-7,11035. 
Security question (Stikeman) 10932-4, 11061-3 
(King) 12333 p. 92, 12481-3 (Maung K. Baw) 
13479. 

Terms on which loans could be raised, ability of 
Provincial Government to raise loans (Arnold) 
10514 (King) 12484-5 (Keith) 12967 p. 120, 
13019-21. 

Local bodies, powers for—Opinions and suggestions, 
see names of local bodies. 

Local Funds 

See District Funds. 

Local Self Government 

Attitude of the people, question whether fit persons 
could be found, &c. (Roberts) 10966 (Eales) 12074 
(Keith) 13002-3. 

See also names of local bodies—Advisory Boards, 
District Boards, &c. 


M. 

Macnabb, Major D. J. C., 1A.—Deputy Commissioner 
of first grade at Mandalay. 

Evidence 12667-966. 

Magistrates 

Appointment of, and investing officers with Magis¬ 
terial powers 

Commissioner, powers for (Rice) 10264-7 (Eales) 
11952-3, 12053-6 (Maxwell) 12293-4 (Gates) 
14035. 

Existing arrangement (Eales) 12065. 

Mandalay Canal 

Public WorkB Department’s orders involving entire 
change in method of keeping revenue accounts 
—Instance of undue predominance of depart¬ 
mental standpoint (Keith) 12967 p. 122. 

Mandalay District 

Police 

District Superintendent, restricted opportunities 
for moving among the people (Sherman) 
13164-6. 

Reorganization—Difficulty in regard to head¬ 
quarters inspector (Sherman) 13136-43. 

Size (Macnabb) 12789. 

Sub-divisions, number of (Macnabb) 12779, 

Mandalay Municipality 

Bench of Honorary Magistrates, work, Ac. ( Macnabb 1 
12950-2. 

Commissioner, relations with (Hirjee) 13429. 

on/1 n owotj 
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Mandalay Municipality— cont. 

Provincial Government, relations with ( Maung 
Nyun ) 13376 (Hirjee) 13427-8. 

Subordinate Service—Separate officer for revenue 
matters nceied ( Maung Nyun ) 13379-81. 

Marine Department 

Organization, App. I., p. 175. 

Principal Port officer, increased powers for, pro¬ 
posed, App III., p. 183. 

Maung K. Baw— Advocate, of Mandalay. 

Evidence 13479-539. 

Maung May Oung, B.A., L.L.B.— Barrister resident 
in Rangoon. 

Evidence 11163-279. 

Maung M. T. Aung —Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
Evidence 12634-66. 

Maung Nyun —Municipal Commissioner of Mandalay. 
Evidence 13375-97. 

Maung Ohn Ghine, A.T.M., C.I.E. —Municipal Com¬ 
missioner for Rangoon. 

Evidence 11095-162. 

Maung Po The —Broker of Rangoon. 

Evidence 11280-90. 

Maxwell, Major F. D., C.I.E., I.A.— Commissioner of 
the Irawaddy Division. 

Evidence 12111-330. 

Medical Service 

Appeal, right of—Restrictions, proposed (King) 
12333 p. 93, 12374-8, 12451-3, 12486. 
Correspondence with General Department of 
Government (King) 12334-7. 

Fees chargeable by Medical Officer (Shearme) 
10843-4. 

Financial powers and resources—Suggestions, &c. 
(King) 12386-9. 

Government of India, relations with—Representa¬ 
tion on Viceroy’s Council needed (King) 12333 
p. 92, 12340. 

Govenm nt Press, freo use of, required (King) 
12333 p. 94. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, officers in charge of 
(Kmg) 12476. 

Jails, duties in regard to (King) 12443. 

Officers connected with Sen ice, position and func¬ 
tions, suggestions for increased powers, &c. 
Civil Assistant Surgeons (King) 12412, 12418-20. 
Civd Surgeon 

Budgets of local bodies, consultation on, pro¬ 
posed (King) 12333 p. 94. 

District Municipality, Vice - Chairman of 
(Shearme) 10741 (King) 12357-8. 
Establishment, inadequacy of (King) 12350-2. 
Hospital Assistants, control of (King) 12491-2. 
Jail-*, functions in connection with (Rice) 
10208 (King) 12356. 

Sanitation (Shearme) 10820-1 (Leveson) 11454 
(King) 12474-5. 

Tours, time spent in, &c. (Shearme) 10821-2, 
10828-9 (Leveson) 11479-83 (King) 12333 
p. 93, 12385. 

Comm ssioned officers 
Inadequate provision (King) 12333 p. 93. 
Qualifications, previous military service, &e. 
(Kirto) 12394-402. 


Medical Service— coni. 

Organization, App. I., p. 175. 

Promotion 

Authority granting (King) 12391. 

Consolidation following consolidation of the 
Army, effect of (King) 12421. 

Provincial Service in practice though there were 
cases of transfer (Rice) 10021-2. 

Recruitment (Shearme) 10831 (King) 12390-2, 
12395,12422-3 

Hospital Assistants, see that subheading. 
Reverting undesirable officers to military employ 
(King) 12506-9. 

Staff and area served—Comparison with Madras 
(King) 12333 p. 93. 

Training facilities (King) 12393. 

Vernacular, knowledge of, amoDg officers (Shearme) 
10833-6 (King) 12412-3, 12419-20. 

Mining 

Character of minerals (Gates) 13977. 

Rules laid down by Government of India—Question 
of removal of restrictions, &c. (Arnold) 10603-5 
(Gates) 13716-8, 13818, 13864-7, 13978, 14116 ; 
App. II., pp. 178-9. 

Special expert or department to deal with mining, 
question of (Gates) 13889-97. 

Municipalities 

ClaS'ification (Shearme) 10761-2. 

Commissioner's powers in regard to (Shearme) 
10708 p. 34, 10731-3, 10797-805 (Dales) 12022-3 
(Macnnbb) 12864 (Twomey) 13653-4 ; App. III., 

p. 188. 

Constitution 

Appointment of members, method of—Sugges¬ 
tions, &c. (Arnold) 10464 (Maung Ohn Ghine) 
11137, 11153. 

Chairman 

District Officer as ex ejficio President—Opinions 
for and against (Shearme) 10740 (Macnabb) 
12855-7, lz860-6 (Maung K. Baw ) 13531-3 
(Twomey) 13656-8. 

Powor of Council to override, in case of differ¬ 
ence of opinion ( Shearme ) 10749-53. 

Class of men serving on—Difficulty of finding fit 
men, Ac. (Shearme) 10755-8 (Maung Po Tha) 
11282-5 (Maung Ohn Ghine) 11107-14, 11149 
(Roberts) 11055-7, 11081-3 (Lafon) 13333-4. 
Committees ( Leveson) 11422-3. 

Summary of organization, App. I., p. 175. 
Vice-Chairman (Shearme) 10741 (Macnabb) 
12868-9. 

Date of introduction in Upper Burma (Roberts) 
11077. 

Powers and functions—Existing powers and sug¬ 
gestions for increased powers, &c. (Arnold) 
10465-6 (Shearme) 10731-9, 10744-8 (Roberts) 
11052-7,11078-9 (Bales) 11882 p. 76 (Maxwell) 
12111 p. 85 (Keith) 12967 p. 122, 12996-3003 
(Twomey) 13570 ; -app. III., p. 188. 

Bye-laws, power to make (Shearme) 10708 p. 34, 
10732-3. 

Education (Shearme) 10754 (Leveson) 11425, 
11450-3 (Covernton) 12551-2. 

Class of schools maintained (Covernton) 12511 
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Municipalities— cont. 

Supersession—Sanction of Provincial Government 
would be sufficient ( Shearme ) 10788. 

Myook 

Appeal, right of—Circumstances in which right 
should be allowed (Mating May Oung ) 11229. 
Appointment, method of, &c. (Rice) 10258 (Bales) 
11940, 11943, 12030-91 (Maxwell) 12290-1 

(Macnabb) 12950 9 (Keith) 13075-6 ( Twomey) 
13600-2 (Gates) 14025-30. 

Character and qualifications (Maung Ohn Ghine) 
11102-3 (Maung May Oung) 11181 (Maung 
M. T. Aung) 12635 (Macnabb) 12781 (Lafon) 
13349. 

Educational quilificitions (Lafon) 13350 (Two- 
mey) 13600. 

Improvement in, as a class (Maung May Oung) 
11179-80 (Twomey) 13599. 

Corruption, extent of (Maung Ohn Ghine) 11104-6 
(Maung M. T Aung) 12638 (.Macnabb) 12955. 
Intermediary officer between the Myook and the 
village, question as to need for, &c. (Maung May 
Oung) 11247 (Leveson) 11464-6. 

Overwork—Remedies suggested, &c. (Leveson) 
11462 (Maung May Oung) 11192-3. 

Civil work—Question of relief (Leveson) 11434 
• (Gates) 14060. 

Deputy or Assistant Myook , opinion against 
(Bales) 11990 (Maxwell) 12280-1. 

Inspection of record rooms, relief from, proposed 
(Maxwell) 12225. 

Magisterial work—Amount and proposals for 
relief (Leveson) 11370. 11411-3, 11428-32 

(Maung M. T. Aung) 12662. 

Pay—Existing pay and suggestions for increased 
pav (Ilice) 9989 (Maung Ohn Ghine) 11105 
(Maung May Oung) 11178, 11182-4 (Leveson) 
11360-1 (Maung AL T. Aung) 12636-7. 

Position and status (Rice) 9989 (Bales) 11931 
(Macnabb) 12780. 

Powers and functions—Existing powers and ques¬ 
tion of increasing powers (Maung Ohn Ghine) 
11101 (Maung May Oung) 11185-9 (Maxwell) 
12111 p. 84, 12176-7 (Maung M. T. Aung) 
12654 ; App. I., p. 174. 

Appellate Authority (Lafon) 13337, 13346-8. 
Discrimination among officers in granting in¬ 
creased powers, opinion in favour of ( Maxwell ) 
12111 p. 84,12164-6 (Maung M. T. Aung 12657. 
Land revenue remissions (Leveson) 11327-8 
(Maxwell) 12163 (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 12981-3, 
13071 (Lafon) 13337-8. 

Magisterial powers (Leveson) 11357—8.' 
Preventive work (Maxwell) 12111 p. 84, 12288-9. 
Sub-division, charge of (Leveson) 11433 (Bales) 
11933. 

Promotion, selection for (Bales) 11935. 

Touring, extent of (Leveson) 11369. 

Transfers, frequency of—Authorities having power 
to transfer, &c. (Rice) 10260-1 (Leveson) 11460-1 
(Eales) 11941-7 (Gates) 14031-3. 


N. 

Nationality and Race 

Difference of race requiring province to be treated 
on a different footing from other provinces (Rice) 
10376-7. 

Level of development attained, superiority to 
Natives of India (Arnold) 10379 pp. 16, 17, 
10381, 10387-8. 

Officers, nationality of, in superior subordinate ser¬ 
vice, &c. (Arnold) 10540-3. 

Exclusion of Natives of India, proposed (Arnold) 
10379 p. 18, 10453, 10523. 

Notified areas 

Conversion into municipalities, proposed (Keith) 
131)80-1. 

, Local taxation (Keith) 13088. 


o. 

Opium traffic 

Abolition question (Maung, K. Baw) 13479, 13516-9. 
Difference in administration between Upper and 
Lower Burma (Gates) 13693, 


Opium traffic— cont. 

Evils of (Maung K. Baw) 13526-8. 

Provincial Government, powers of—Suggestions for 
increased powers (Arnold) 10379 p. 18 (Keith) 
13034-6 (Gates) 13799-805, 13963-4. 

Rules, power to frame rules under Opium Act 
(Gates) 13965-6 ; App. II., pp. 178, 180. 

Ordnance Department 

Police Department, relations with ( Peile ) 11786, 
11795-801, 11858-60. 

Overwork—Excessive office work, &c. 

Causes and suggested remedies (Rice) 9972, 10041— 
51 (Arnold) 10379 p. 21 (Maung May Oung) 
11163 (Bales) 11882 p. 76 (Maxwell) 12324-8 
(Twomey) 13556 (Gates) 13689 p. 153. 

Clerks, inefficiency of, see title Clerks. 

Reports, returns, &c., demand for, see Reports, 
Returns, and Statistics. 

Committee of enquiry appointed by Lieutenant- 
Governor, Report, &c. (Rice) 10046-51. 

Relations between Executive Officers and people, 
effect on, see title Relations. 

See also titles of officers—Deputy Commissioner 
Myook , &c. 


P. 


Pay and Allowances 

Provincial Government, powers of—Suggestions for 
increased powys (Rice) 9972, 10009, 10272-9 
(Arnold) 10379 p. 18, 10622 (Shearme) 10708 
p. 33 (Roberts) 10955 (Maung May Oung) 11163 
(Lees) 1 1484, 11646-51 (Peile) 11786, 11880-1. 
Compassionate allowances to families of officers 
(Arnold) 10635-7 ; App. II., p. 179. 

Examination rewards (Rice) 10327. 

Fixed travelling allowance (Arnold) 10624-8 ; 
App. II., p. 179. 

See also titles of officers and names of services. 

Pegu division 

Size, population, Sub-divisions, &c. (Eales) 11883-4. 

Peile, Colonel S. C. F., C.I.E., I.A.— Inspector-General 
of Police. 

Evidence 11785-881. 

Pensions 

Local allowances, pensions not affected by (Rice) 
10009. 

Sanctioning authority (Gates) 13763-4. 

Petroleum Act 

General rules under, applicability to Burma— 
Question of excessive uniformity on the part of 
Government of India (Shearme) 10708 p. 34, 
10725, 10729, 10866-71. 

Poisons Act 

Rules under, geneial application to all provinces 
alike—Tendency to excessive uniformity on part 
of Government of India (Rice) 10011-4, 10252-5, 
10280-3 (Shearme) 10708 p. 34, 10726-9, 10813-4, 
Police 

Appeal, Channel of—Suggestions, &c. (Peile) 11879 
(Eales) 11955-7 (Sherman) 13144-7. 

Appointment and posting of officers, authorities 
for—Suggestions, &c. (Peile) 11807-8, 11833-8, 
11861-3. 

Additional establishment, power to entertain 
(Rice) 10144 (Peile) 11802, 11831, 11861-3. 

Concessions in regard to warm clothing, Compen¬ 
sation for losses, &c. —Reasons for existing re¬ 
strictions (Rice) 10319-22. 

Constable, status of—Police rather regarded as 
refuge of the destitute (Keith) 12967 p. 123. 

Correspondence with Provincial Government (Peile) 

11787-8. 

Government of India, relations with 

Departments of Government of India with which 
Police Department had business transactions 
(Peile) 11786. 

Sanction to additional appointments (Rice) 10144 
(Peile) 11831. 

Officers connected with Department, powers and 
functions and suggestions with regard to in 
creasing powers 

Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner, Rela¬ 
tions with Police, see titles Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Criminal Investigation, Director-General of CRice ) 
10359-61 (Peile) 11791-4. 
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Police— cont. 

Officers connected with Department, &c.— cont. 
District Superintendent ( Peile ) 11826-7. 
Promotion of sub-inspectors (Sherman) 13129- 
30, 13133. 

Rewards for special work to sub-inspectors, &c., 
power to grant ( Sherman ) 13131-5,13148-53. 
Travelling Allowances and diet bills, powers in 
respect of ( Sherman ) 13135. 
Inspector-General of Civil Police (Rice) 10148 
(Peile) 11786, 11873 ; App. III., p. 183. 
Appointment of Inspectors (Peile) 11807-8, 
11833-8. 

Delegation of powers, extent to which powers 
might be delegated (Peile) 11826-30. 
Exemption from passing examinations, power to 
grant (Peile) 11805-6, 11809-10, 11832. 
Transfer of Gazetted Officers below rank of 
District Superintendents to Battalion Com¬ 
mandants (Peile) 11802. 

Railways and Criminal Investigation, Deputy 
Inspector-General of (Rice) 10150-8. 

Ordnance Department, relations with (Peile) 11786, 
11795-801,11858-60. 

Organization of Department (Peile) 11786 ; App. I., 
pp. 174-5. 

Changes under orders of Government of India, 
effect &c. (Rice) 10138-40, 10145-58. 

Pay and conditions of service—Difference from 
those of Sepoys (Rice) 10331 (Roberts) 10955. 
Promotion, selection for (Peile) 11848-51. 
Provincial Government, control exercised—Sugges¬ 
tions for increased powers, &c. (Rice) 10143-58 ; 
App. II., p. 177. 

Relations between executive officers and the people 
(Sherman) 13164-6. 

Reorganization under Police Commission Scheme 
(Rice) 10362-3 (Peile) 11864-5. 

Mandalay District, difficulty in regard to head¬ 
quarters inspector (Sherman) 13136—43. 
Suitability of scheme to Burma, question of 
(Rice.) 10364-5 (Peile) 11866-72 (Gates) 
13815-7, 14095-9. 

Tours, time spent in (Macnalb) 12912. 

Transfers, decrease in (Sherman) 13125-6. 

Uniform—One uniform throughout India desirable 
(Rice) 10141. 

Vernacular, knowledge of, among executive officers 
—Suggestions for promoting knowledge (Peile) 
11786,11803-4, 11821-5,11856-7. 

Port Authorities 

Rangoon Port Trust, see that title. 

Postal and Telegraph Departments 
Communication with India—Improvement (Stike- 
man) 10952. 

Guarantee system, objections to (Arnold) 10379 
p. 19. 

Imperialization of expenditure (Arnold) 10379 
p. 19. 

Presidency Municipalities 

Byelaws, making—Control to be exercised by Pro¬ 
vincial Government, proposed (Sheorme) 10708 
p. 34. 

Extension of powers, opinion in favour of (Maung 
Ohn Ghine) 11095. 

Rangoon, see that title. 

Prisons 
See Jails. 

Procedure in delegating powers 
See Delegation of powers. 

Promotion 

Selection of Officers for, see title Appointments and 
for particular Departments and Services, see their 
names. 

Prospecting licences 

Objections to regulations—Question as to attempts 
at modification (Gates) 13716-8. 

Provincial Civil Service 

Appointment and promotion, method of—Sugges¬ 
tions, &c. (Lees) 11670 (Bales) 12057-9 (Gates) 
13769, 13771-2 ; App. II., p. 178. 

Subordinate Civil Service, promotions from 
(Rice) 10212-3 (Bales) 12063-4. 

Educational qualifications of officers (Rice) 10195 
(Eales) 12059-62. 

Nationality of Officers—Exclusion of Natives of 
India, proposed (Arnold) 10379 p. 18. 

Pay (Rice) 10195. 

Recruitment (Rice) 10194, 10213-6 (Lees) 11670-2. 


Provincial Government 

Constitution 

Executive Council, establishment, proposed (Bales) 
11885 7, 12037-8. 

Governorship in Council—Opinion against (Gales) 
14147, 14163. 

Head of Government 

Burmese experience essential (Arnold) 10413, 
10416. 

Governor or Lieutenant Governor proposed 
(Maung K. Paw) 13479, 13524 5. 
Legislative Council, functions, nomination of 
Members, &c. (Rice) 9978, 10131, 10217-8; 
App. I., p. 174 ; App. II., p. 177. 

Summary of present organisation, App. I., pp. 
174-5. 

Relations with subordinate authorities—Control 
exercised, suggestions with regard to delegation 
of powers, &c. 

Appellate and revisional powers (Roberts) 11090 
(Macnabb) 12772-4 (Gates) 14055-8. 
Appointment and posting of officers (Eales) 
11948-51 (Gales) 13765. 

District Funds (Maxwell) 12173, 12215 (Twomey) 
13621-3. 

Existing power of delegation, &c. (Gates) 13689 
pp. 152, 153 ; 13743-52 (Twomey) 13549-50. 
Land Revenue (Keith) 12967 p. 121. 

Local bodies 

Mandalay municipality (Maung Nyun) 13376 
(llirjee) 13427-8. 

Municipalities (Shearme) 10788. 

Presidency municipality (Shearme) 10708 p. 34, 
(Maung Ohn Ghine) 11117-22 (Laurie) 
12625-7. 

Rangoon Port Trust (Buchanan) 14186, 14237. 
Public Works (Lees) 11549-52. 

Reports, returns, &c., demand for (Gates) 13732-4. 
Salt tax, policy in regard to (Gates) 13899-908. 
Thathameda, attitude in regard to preservation of 
(Gates) 13999. 

Uniformity and rigidity, question of tendency to 
(Rice) 9972 (Roberts) 10955 (Maxmcll) 12111 
p. 84. 

Need for uniformity within a province (Maung 
May Oung) 11163 (Maung K. Baw) 13494. 
Public Health 

Refer to Sanitation. 

Public Works 

Appeal, channel of—Suggestions (Colebrook) 11692 
p. 67. 

Appointments, authority making—Suggestions in 
regard to increasing powers of Provincial 
Government (Lees) 11484 ; App. II., pp. 180-1. 
Imperial Officers (Lees) 11591-6. 

Upper Subordinate Establishments (Lees) 
11579-90. 

Circle Office—Relief from clerical work and reduc¬ 
tion of office, proposed ( Colebrook) 11692 p. 68. 
Circles of administration, number, &c. (Colebrook) 
11692 p. 66. 

Correspondence, suggestions for reduction, &c. 
(Lees) 11519-31. 

Decentralization proposals (Colebrook) 11692 p. 68 ; 
App. II., pp. 180-2. 

Subordinate Officers, representations by (Lees) 
11555-6. 

for details of proposals, see subheadings Officers— 
Chief Engineer, Superintending Engineer, &c. 
Departmental standpoint, Secretariat too much 
influenced by—Instance (Keith.) 12967 p. 122. 
Divisional charges, area and grouping' (Colebrook) 
11692 p. 68. 

Establishment—Organization of Department (Lees) 
11487 (Colebrook) 11692, p. 66 ; App. I., p. 174. 
Inadequate staff—Suggestions with regard to 
iucrease (Lees) 11484 (Colebrook) 11692, pp. 66, 
67, 68, 11740, (Twomey ) 13540. 

Re-organization, suggestions (Colebrook) 11692, 
p. 67, 11697-8 ; App. II., p. 180-1. 

Promotion question (Colebrook) 11692 p. 68, 
11740-1. 

Relations with other departments, question as 
to effect on (Lees) 11489. 

Under consideration by Government of India 
(Lees) 11576-7. 

Standard of Engineering Officers (Colebrook) 
11694. 

Strength (Colebrook) 11739. 
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Public Works •— cnnt. 

Examiners’ Office — Procedure, work, establish¬ 
ment, &c. {Lees) 11488 ( Colebrook ) 11692 p. 68 ; 
App. II., p. 182. 

Finance—Sources of Revenue, &c. 

Budget 

Divisional budget—Opinions for and against 
(Lees) 11641 (Colebrnolc) 11776-9 (Sales) 
11961-2 ( Maxwell ) 12111 p. 84, 12216-20, 
12240-1 ( Macnabb ) 12617 p. 108, 12676-81. 
12816-20, 12913-40 (Gates) 14137-8. 

Method of preparation (Lees) 11653, 11657. 
District contribution in case of large works if 
Executive Engineer did the work for the 
district (Maxwell) 12320-1, 12231-3. 

Local Funds and Incorporated Local Funds, 
difference between ( Eales ) 11977-81. 

Present settlement, objections to (Arnold) 10379 
p. 19 (Arnold) 10587-92. 

Revenue difficulties, works hindered by (Lees) 
11642. 

Government of India, control exercised by (Lees) 
11498. 

Appointments (Lees) 11591. 

Buildings (Lee) 11507. 

Contracts (Lees) 11499-502, 11606, 11610-2. 
Length of service of Officers (Lees) 11546 (Cole- 
brook) 11714. 


Public Works— cont. 

Productive works—Department usually guided by 
considerations of works being likely to pay— 
Advantages and disadvantages (Arnold) 10379 
p. 19, 10581-6 ( Roberts) 10955, 10988-98, 11018, 
11036, 11068 (Lees) 11643 ( Colebrook ) 11733-7. 
Promotion of officers, selection for higher posts 
(Lees) 11484, 11532-5 ( Colebrook ) 11742-50. 
Provincial Government, control exercised by, sug¬ 
gestions in regard to extension of powers, 
&c. (Lees) 11518, 11549-52. 

Appointment of Officers (Lees) 11592-6. 
Buildings (Lees) 11503-6, 11617. 

Sanctioning powers (Lees) 11490-6, 11597-9 
(Colebrook) 11692 p. 67 ( Maxwell ) 12250; 
App. II., p. 181. 

Writing off losses (Lees) 11497, 11600-5; 
App. II., p. 181. 

Transfers of Officers, suggestions for minimizing 
(Colebrook) 11692 p. 68, 11713. 

Vernacular, Executive Officers’ knowledge of (Cole¬ 
brook) 11692 p. 67, 11695-6, 11751-2. 
for particular branches, Irrigation, Sanitation, &c., 
see their names. 

Punishments 

Fines practically forbidden (Rice) 10031, 


Officers connected with Department, powers and 
functions of and suggestions in regard to ex¬ 
tension of powers 
Chief Engineer 

Delegation of powers to subordinates, ques¬ 
tion of (Lees) 11553-4 ; App. II., p. 181. 
Establishment questions, power in regard to 
(Lees) 11486 ; App. II., p. 181. 

Sanctioning powers (Colebrook) 11783-4 ; App. 
II., p. 181. 

Sanitation (Colebrook) 11693. 

Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner, rela¬ 
tions with Department, see titles Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner. 

Executive Engineers 
Account work (Colebrook) 11692 p. 68. 
Establishment, power in regard to, App. II 

p. 182. 

Sanctioning powers (Lees) 11536-7, 11568-9: 
App. II„ p. 181. 

Inspector-General 

Increase in number, opinions for and against 
(Lees) 11484, 11558 (Colebrook) 11753. 
Method of working (Colebrook) 11756-60. 
Utility of office (Colebrook) 11754-5. 
Superintending Engineer 
Budget, preparation of (Lees) 11653. 

Circle of administration (Lees) 11541-2 
11654. ’ 

Establishment, power in respect to, Add. II, 

p. 182. 

Expenditure, powers of (Lees) 11659-63,11669. 
Officers consulted on matters of roads and 
buildings and irrigation (Lees) 11543. 
Sanctioning power (Lees) 11528-31, 11537, 
11549-52, 11638 (Colebrook) 11692 p. 68 : 
App. II., pp. 181, 182. 

Stationery, power to send indents for, Add II 

p. 182. ’’ 

Subordinates, power to move about (Lees) 
11544-7. 

Overwork of Executive Officers—Suggestions for 
relief (Colebrook) 11692 p. 68. 

Returns, &c., demand for (Colebrook) 11692 
p 67. 

Powers and functions of department (Lees) 11652 
(Colebrook) 11692 p. 66 (Maxwell) 12215. 
Buildings, control in regard to—Suggestions 
(Lees) 11503-7, 11617. 

« Residences for Officials, &c., see that title. 
“Contracts, restrictions as to (Lees) 11499-52 
11606-2. 

Tenders, private acceptance, proposed (Lees) 
11613-6. 

Expansion due to annexation of Upper Burma 
(Colebrook) 11692 p. 66. 

Military works (Colebrook) 11763-7. 

Writing off losses (Lees) 11497, 11600-5 ; App. II., 

p. 181. 

See also subheading Officers. 


of appointment (Shearme) 10764, 


R. 

Railways 

Southern Shan States, proposed railway—Position 
and prospects ( Stikeman ) 10896, 10929-31. 
Railways and Criminal Investigation, Deputy In¬ 
spector-General for 

District Police Officers, relations with, &c. (Rice) 
10150-8. 

Rangoon Municipality—Presidency Municipality 
Appeals by municipal servants (Maung Olm Ghine) 
11126-8 (Laurie) 12609-10. 

Appointments, authorities making (Laurie) 12607 
12631-3. 

Constitution 

Act constituting municipality ( Shearme) 10776. 
Appointment of members, method of ( Shearme) 
10756-8, 10771 (Maung Ohn Chine) 11137, 
11155-7. 

Electorate, attitude of (Maung Ohn Ghine) 

11134-6. 

President 
Method 
10769. 

Powers (Laurie) 12602-8. 

Tenure of office (Shearme) 10765 (Laurie) 
12611. 

Town Committees, constitution of (Shearme) 
10772. 

Vice - President — Method of appointment 
(Shearme ) 10770 (Laurie) 12613. 

Finance and Financial Powers 
Borrowing powers — Suggestion (King) 12333 
p. 92. 

Budget, powers in regard to (Maung Ohn Ghine) 
11117-22. 

Government contribution, question of—Opinions 
and suggestions (Shearme) 10779-80 (Maung 
Ohn Ghine) 11095, 11096-9, 11129-30, 

11138-9, 11158-60 (Laurie) 12615. 

Excise revenue, fixed sum given in exchange for 
local revenue—Revenue gradually absorbed 
by Government of India (Maung Ohn 
Ghine) 11095, 11096-9, 11130. 

Medical charges, municipality released from 
as quid pro quo (King) 12333 p. 92,12445-6 
(Laurie) 12620-3, 12630. 

Town lands reclamation, rents and taxes on 
reclaimed land ( Arnold) 10665 Shearme) 
10779 (Maung Ohn Ghine)/u0%, 11099, 
11158 ( Laurie ) 12616-8, 1 
Taxation imposed, nature and afnount (Shearme) 
10773-5, 10777-8 ( Laurie ) ,62614 (Maung Ohn 
Ghine ) 11132-3. / 

Powers and functions—Existing powers aod sugges¬ 
tions with regard to /extension of powers 
(Roberts ) 10955 (Maunp Ohn Ghine) 11116-22. 
Appointment of officer* (Maung Ohn Ghine) 
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Rangoon Municipality, &c.— cant. 

Powers and functions— cont. 

Education, powers and duties in regard to (.1 laung 
Ohn Ghine ) 11131. 

Budget, inspection of (Cavernton) 12342-3. 
Contribution to education (Maung Ohn Ghine) 
11095, 11130, 11138 (Covernton) 12542-5 
( Laurie ) 12G24-7. 

Control of schools ( Laurie) 12028-30. 

Finaoce, see that subheading. 

Land, alienation for religious purposes (Keith) 
13046. 

Prosperity of town, business done, &c. (Stikeman) 
10910, 10954. 

Provincial Government, control exercised by (Mamie; 
Ohn Ghine, ) 11117-22 (Laurie) 12025-7. 

Rangoon Port Trust 

Constitution and procedure 
Chairman and Chief Engineer 

Appointment, &c., methods of (Roberts) 
11047-9 (Buchanan) 14169. 

Control by Commissioners, extent to which 
preparation of plans, &e. was left to Chief 
Engineer (Buchanan) 14192-7. 

Meetings (Buchanan) 14191. 

Number of Commissioners and method of ap¬ 
pointment, &c. (Buchanan) 14168 p. 169, 14170. 

Powers-—Existing powers, suggestions in regard to 
extension of powers (Roberts) 10955, 11051. 
Acquisition and disposal of property—Restriction 
retarding development of property (Buchanan) 
14168 p.167, 14213-9. 

Borrowing powers and powers of expenditure 
from loan funds, restrictions imposed by 
Government of India—Objections and sug¬ 
gestions for removal (Shearme) 10846, 
10850-1, 10857-64 (Buchanan) 14168 pp. 
168 9 ; App. III., p. 188. 

Ability of the Trust to borrow (Buchanan) 
14177-80. 

Amount of loans raised (Shearme) 10847. 
Clashing with loans of Government of India— 
Precautions needed, &c. (Shearme) 10855-7 
(Buchanan) 14181-5, 14210-2. 

Loan for works in courso of construction, in¬ 
stalment sanctioned, permission for flotation 
postponed (S/ileman) 10896, 10921-4,10941-2. 
Placing loans (Buchanan) 14184, 14231-4. 
Repayment of previous loans, power to borrow 
for (Buchanan) 14168 pp. 168-9, 14220-30. 
Rules under Local Authorities Loans Act- 
Limitations imposed by last rules issued 
(Shearme) 10848-9. 

Works forming integral part of schemes in¬ 
volving large expenditure from loan funds, 
treatment as a whole required by Govern¬ 
ment of India (Buchanan) 14168 p. 169, 
14208-9. 

Port Act of 1905—Alterations in original draft, 
Objections to (Buchanan) 14168 pp. 167-9. 
Sanctioning power, restrictions imposed by 
Government of India—Objections to restric¬ 
tions (Buchanan) 14168 p. 167, 14171-6, 
14186-90, 14234-5. 

Alternative proposed on lines of the Local 
Government Board at home (Buchanan) 
14198. 

Suspension or abolition of Trust, authority for 
(Shearme) 10865 (Buchanan) 14236 7. 

Records, inspection of (Maxicell) 12222-5, 12253-4 

(Macnabb) 12847-8. 

Registration of deeds 

Uniformity of administration in the different 
provinces, opinion in favour of (Keith) 12967 

p. 121. 

Relations between Executive Officers and the 
people 

Access to Officers, question of difficulty of access, 
causes, <ic. (Stikeman) 10925 (Maxirell) 12111 
p. 85 (Lafnn) 13340 (Mating Nyun) 13390 ( Mirjee ) 
13411, 13413, 13415, 13455-8 (Il/e Thin at Win 
Wun) 13465 (Manny K. Bair) 13487-9, 13511-5 
( Tu-omey ) 13579-81', 13684-6. 

Attitude of the people (Roberts) 11074-5 (Lafnn) 
13335-6. 

Comparison between past and present relations 
(Roberts) 10955, 11069 (Hie 'Thin at Win Wun) 
13461-3 (T'comey) 13540. 


Relations between Executive Officers, &c .—cont. 

Contact—Comp'aints of insufficient personal con¬ 
tact, &e. (Sherman) 13164-6 (Maunq Nyun) 
13391 (Hirjee) 13400 2, 13411 4, 13416-21 
(Hie Thin at Win Wun) 13464 ( Ttcomey) 
^ 13687-8. 

Existing opportunities sufficient (Colebrook) 
11692 p. 67, 11717-20 (King) 12333 p. 93 
(Keith) 12967 p. 122 ( Beaelon-Bryant) 13168 
p. 132 (Maung K. Bair) 13479. 

Social qualities of the Burmese facilitating 
friendly relations (Rice) 10185-7. 

Obstacles to freer intercourse—Suggestions for im¬ 
provements (King) 12455. 

Appointment of qualified leading natives to higher 
postB in administration, question of (Roberts) 
11070-1. 

Travelling equipment and facilities, provision of 
(Maxirell) 12111 p. 85 (Macnabb) 12667 p. 108. 
See also subheadings Access to Officers and over¬ 
work. 

Overwork and office work, obstacles to establishment 
of personal relations—Suggestions for reduction 
of work (Rice) 9972 (Arnold) 10379 p. 21 (Maung 
Ohn Ghine) 11095 (Maung May Oung) 11163 
(Rales) 11882 p. 76 ( Maxirell ) 12111 p. 84 (Mac¬ 
nabb) 12667 p. 108 (Keith) 12967 p. 122 (Lafon) 
13339 (Sherman) 13164-6 (Hirjee) 13399-400 
13403, 13411 (Maung K. Bair ) 13485-6 (Tu-omey) 
13540 (Gates) 13689 p. 153. 

Promotion, effect on—Suggestions (Rice) 10112-4 
(King) 12384. 

Reports, Returns and Statistics 

Accuracy of statistics furnished (Arnold) 10504-7. 
Demand for—Causes of increasing demand, &c. 
(«cc) 10035 (Arnold) 10379 p. 21, 10501-3, 
10521 (Shearme) 10872-3 (Keith) 12967 p. 121 
(Maung K. Bow) 13479 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 
13729-34 ; App. II., p. 177. 

Overworking of officers, contributing cause of 
(Leveson) 11355 (Gates) 13689 p. 153. 

Reduction and simplification — Suggestions and 
opinions (Rice) 9972 (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 12969— 
75, 13039-40 (Gates) 13689 p. 153, 13735-8, 
13741-2. 

Residences for officials, Government Offices, <fcc,, pro¬ 
vision of 

Cost, fixing of—Existing restrictions on Provincial 
Government, suggestions for removal of restric¬ 
tions, &c. (Lees) 11484, 11508-17, 11618-30, 
11633-5 ; App. II., p. 181. 

Authority imposing restrictions (Lees) 11575. 
Provincial and subordinate officers, distinction 
between, proposed (Lees) 11622. 

Rents—Amount, percentage on cost and officer's 
pay &c. (Lees) 11512, 11670-4. 

Viceroy and Governors of Provinces, restrictions on 
(Lees) 11631-2. 

Revenue, Board of 

Establishment would soon be necessary (Eales) 
11882 p. 75. 

Rice, Hon. Mr. W. F.— Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Evidence 9972-10378. 

Roads 

Authorities responsible for construction and main¬ 
tenance of District Fund roads and Provincial 
roads ( Macnabb) 12824-6. 

Roberts, Hon. Mr. S — Member of Legislative Council. 
Evidence 10955-1094. 


Salaries of Officers 

See Pay and Allowances. 

Salin Municipality 

Increased powers, proposed (Keith) 12994-5, 13000. 
Salt tax 

Below ordinary Indian level (Arnold) 10577. 
Equalization of amount of tax on local production 
and imported salt (Gates) 13968-76. 

Provincial Government, policy of (Gates) 13899- 

908. 

Tendency of Government of India to enhance 
(Gates) 13898. 
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Sanitary Board 

Constitution ( Shearme ) 10874. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals as Member of 
Board when Sanitary Commissioner had been 
appointed, opinion against {King) 12425-6. 
Opinion in favour of present organization (King) 
12341-2. 

Powers and functions—Nature of existing functions 
and suggestions for increased powers ( Shearme ) 
10875-82 {King) 12339-48, 12424, 12427-32. 
Sanitation and Sanitary Department 
Centralization in sanitary matters, question of 
{King) 12437-9. 

District Boards, establishment in interests of Sani¬ 
tation, proposed {King) 12333 p. 94. 
Establishment—No special staff at present, pro¬ 
posals for qualified staff {Shearme) 10817-21 
{King) 12333 p. 94, 12360-3, 12414-7, 12440-1, 
12487-90. 

Execution of works, authorities executing works 
{King) 12347. 

Financial resources and control of expenditure— 
Suggestions {King) 12429-35, 12473. 

Government of India, neglect of sanitation—Causes 
{King) 12333 p. 93, 12379-80. 

Imperial department of Public Health—Opinion in 
favour of {King) 12436 -8. 

Municipal authorities, sanitation carried out by 
{Shearme) 10819-20 (Leveson) 11454. 

Officers connected with department, powers and 
functions and suggestions with regard to ex¬ 
tension of powers 

Commissioner, Sanitary Commissioner—Position 
and functions, proposed {Shearme) 10815 
(King) 12333 p. 93, 12340-1, 12465-9. 
Advisory functions.—Opinion in favour of 
{Shearme) 10816-7 {King) 12343, 12470-2. 
Budgets of local bodies to be submitted to 
Commissioner {King) 12333 p. 94. 

Deputy Commissioner {Leveson) 11454-5. 
Organization of department, App. I., p. 175. 
Training for Civilians, proposed {King) 12333 p. 94. 
Village community, sanitation carried out by (Rice) 
10180. 

Secretariat, Provincial Secretariat 
District Officers, relations with (Twomey) 13672-3. 
Overworking of — Remedies suggested (Roberts) 
10555,11020-8,11039-41. 

Period of service in—Existing practice, proposals 
for limiting period, &c. ( Shearme ) 10706-7 (Mac- 
nabb) 12667 p. 109, 12710-2, 12936 (Gates) 
14150-4. 

Secretary of State 

Reports and returns, increased demand for—Re¬ 
sponsibility of Secretary of State (Keith) 12967 
p. 121 (Gates) 13689 p. 152, 13730. 

Selection of officers for Appointment and Promotion, 
see title Appointment and Promotion. 

Separation of Burma from India, question of 
Opinions and suggestions (Arnold) 10379 pp. 16,18 ; 
10380, 10417-8, 10524-7 (Maung Nyun) 13382. 
Settlement Commissioner 

Revenue, power to remit on dry crops (Eales) 
12106-7. 

Sban States 

Railway in Southern—Position and prospects of 
undertaking (Stikeman) 10896, 10929-31. 
Shearme, Mr. D. 

Evidence 10705-895. 

Sherman, Mr. P. F. de la F.— District Superintendent 
of Police at Mandalay. 

Evidence 13124-66. 

Stamp Act 

Formalities unsuited to Burma—Question of re¬ 
presentations to Government of India (Keith) 
13047-8. 

Mistakes made in regard to duties (Maung K. Baw) 
13534. 

Uniformity of administration in the different pro¬ 
vinces, opinion in favour of (Keith) 12967 p. 121. 
Statistics 

Director-General of (Arnold) 10379 p. 21, 10521 
(.Shearme,) 10872-3. 

Reports, Returns and Statistics, see that title. 
Stikeman, Hon. Mr. W. R,— Member of Legislative 
Council. 

Evidence 10896-954. 

33257 


Stores, purchase of European Stores 
Discretionary power for Provincial Government to 
buy stores locally, proposed (Gates) 13926-8; 
App. H., p. 178. 

Local and home tenders, calling for—Opinion in 
favour of (Gates) 13929-31. 

Sub-Divisional Officers 

Overwork — Remedies suggested, &c. ( Maxwell ) 
12225 (Maung M T. Aung) 12647-8 ( Macnabb ) 
12947 (Gates) 14060. 

Posting, authority for (Leveson) 11350-3. 

Powers and functions—Existing powers, sugges¬ 
tions with regard to extension of powers, &c. 
(Rice) 10220 ( Maung M. T. Aung) 12642-5 
(Macnabb) 12948 (Keith) 12987 ; App. I., 
p. 174. 

Appellate authority ( Lafon ) 13337, 13346-8 
(Gates) 14020-4, 14157-9. 

Charge ( Maung M. T. Aung) 12640-1, 12652. 
Discrimination among officers in regard to in¬ 
creased powers, opinion in favour of (Gates) 
13759, 14012-9. 

Magisterial work ( Leveson ) 11362-8 (Macnabb) 
12949. 

Remission of revenue ( Maxwell) 12163 ( Mac¬ 
nabb) 12869-70 (Keith) 12967 p. 121, 12981, 
12984-5, 13071 (Lafon) 13337-8. 

Village Act, employment under (Maxwell) 12111 
p. 84, 12176-7 (Keith) 12986. 

Recruitment (Rice) 10193. 

Relations with the people—Opportunities of per¬ 
sonal contact restricted by excessive office work 
(Keith) 12967 p. 122. 

Status—Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant 
Commissioner ( Leveson ) 11308. 

Touring ( Maung M. 1. Aung) 12639, 12642-4. 
Vernacular, knowledge of (Maung M. 1. Aunq) 
12646. 

Sub-Divisions 

Area, reduction question, &c., see title Districts, 
Divisions, &c. 

Treasury inspection ( Maxwell ) 12255-8. 

Subordinate Civil Service 

Appointments, authorities making—Suggestions,&c. 
(Rice) 10244-9 (Eales) 11882 p. 75, 11902-4, 
11908. 

Character and qualifications of officers (Maung Nyun ) 
13382-8 ( Hirjee ) 13400-2, 13411-2 ( Twomey ) 
13603. 

Corruption ( Maung Nyun) 13385-6. 

Grading—all officers graded as Myooks (Eales) 
11905-6. 

Nationality of officers ( Hirjee ) 13401. 

Pay (Eales) 11905. 

Promotions from, to Provincial Civil Service (Rice) 
10212-3 (Eales) 12063-4. 


Taxation 

Appeal—Opinion in favour of maintaining right 
(Maung May Oung) 11228. 

Provincial Governments, powers for, to impose 
fresh taxation, proposed (Arnold) 10673-5 
(Maung May Oung) 11217-8. 

Thathameda or House Tax 

Assessment, method of—Fairness of adjustment, 
&c. ( Macnabb ) 12731-4 (George) 13319, 13357-8 
(Lafon) 13359. 

Nature of tax, incidence and pressure ( Arnold ) 
10579-80 ( Macnabb ) 12768-9 (Lafon) 13355. 

Provincial and Central Governments, attitude in 
regard to preservation of the tax (Gates) 13999. 

Reduction, extent of (Macnabb) 12901-2 (Keith) 
13063, 13112 (Lafon) 13356 ( Twomey) 13638 
(Gates) 14002. 

Reversion to system, question of—Alternative pro¬ 
posed to present system of land revenue 
settlement ( Twomey) 13641. 

Attitude of the people ( Macnabb ) 12907-9, 
12963, 12966 (George) 13321-2 (Twomey) 
13639-40 (Gates) 14006. 

Opinion against (Gales) 14003. 

Opinion in favour of ( Hie Thin at Win Wun) 
13469, 13474-5. 

Thugyi 

Rejer to title Village Communities and for Circle or 
tak thugyi , see that title. 

2 D 
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Toddy trees or tari palms 

Assessment, method of {Keith) 12967 p. 123, 13105, 

Tours of Officers 

Publication of programme, question of ( Leveson) 
11320-2. 

Time spent in touring 
Commissioner (Tioomey) 13596-8. 

Deputy Commissioner {Macnabb) 12791-3, 12912 
(Hirjee) 13404-5 ( Tioomey ) 13669-70. 

Myooks (Leveson ) 11369. 

Police Officers {Macnabb) 12912. 

Travelling equipment, supply of tents, &c. ( Mac¬ 
nabb) 12667 p. 108, 12751-5, 12777-8 {Twomey) 
13671 

Township Boards, institution of 

Constitution and functions suggested {Keith) 12967 
p. 122, 13082-3. 

Locality for experiment, choice of {Macnabb) 12900 
{Gate s) 14051-4. 

Opinion against {Roberts) 11031 {Maung K. Baw ) 
13507. 

Opinion in favour of {Keith) 12967 p. 122, 13083. 

Township Officers 

Extra Assistant Commissioners in charge of town¬ 
ships {Eales) 11932-4. 

Myook , see that title. 

Transfer of Officers, Frequency of (Rice) 9972, 
10061, 10068, 10071-6, 10081-2, 10089. 10164-6, 
10234-5, 10260-1 {Arnold) 10379 p. 21 {Stikeman) 
10896 {Roberts) 10955 {Maung May Oung) 11163 
{Leveson) 11293-303, 11460 (Colebrook) 11692 
p. 68, 11713 {Eales) 11941-3, 11947 {Maxwell) 
12111 p. 85 {Covernton) 12511 p. 101 {Macnabb) 
12667 p. 108, 12699, 12888 {Keith) 12967 p. 122 
{Sherman) 13125-6 {Maung K. Baw) 13479 
{Twomey) 13540-2 {Gates) 13689 p. 153, 14031-3. 

Acting Appointments 

Comparative weight given to seniority and merit 
{Eales) 11982-4. 

Officiating officer on the spot, selection of, sug¬ 
gested—Advantages and disadvantages {Rice) 
10288-92, 10337-9, 10340-5 {Roberts) 11001-3 
{Macnabb) 12699, 12890-4 {Gates) 14040-2. 

Continuity of service in one charge—Suggestions 
{Rice) 10069-70, 10077-81, 10247-9, 10259-61 
(Stikeman ) 10926- 8, 10937 {Maxwell) 12192-7, 
12322-3 {Macnabb) 12756-63 {Keith) 12967 
p. 122 {Gates) 13784-5. 

Districts, pay and promotion by, would redace 
transfers {Maxwell) 12111 p. 85, 12306. 

Leave system, transfers owing to—Suggestions 
{Rice) 10083-8, 10291-2 {Arnold) 10379, p. 21 
{Eales) 11985 {Macnabb) 12667 p. 108) 12934 
{Keith) 12967 p. 122 {Gates) 13689 p. 153, 
13783, 13786-90, 13840-4. 14044-50, 14136. 

Shortage of staff, effect of {Eales) 11882 p. 76 
{Macnabb) 12667 p. 108, 12698, 12700 {Gates) 
14133-5. 

Statistics {Maxwell) 12111 p. 85, 12303-5. 

■ Twomey, Mr. D. H. R., I.C .8., Commissioner of the 
Mandalay Division. 

Evidence 13540-688. 


TJ. 

Units of Administration {Rice) 10219-91 


Vaccination 

Civil Surgeon, responsibility of ( Shearme) 10821. 

Vernacular, Executive Officers’ knowledge of 

Anglo-vernacular education, effect on Executive 
Officer’s knowledge of vernacular of having 
English speaking subordinate officials {Shearme) 
10720-1. 

Complaints of insufficient knowledge {Arnold) 
10379 p. 17, 10392 {Shearme) 10833-6 (Beadon- 
Bryant) 13248-9 {Lafon) 13339. 

Examination system — Existing arrangements, 
changes suggested, &c. {Rice) 10159 {Maung 
Ohn Ghine) 11095 {Colebrook) 11692 p. 67, 
11695-6, 11751-2 {Peile) 11822-5 {King) 

12412-3, 12419-20 ; App. II., p. 177. 

Rewards for passing examinations—Suggestions 
(Colebrook ) 11692 p. 68 {Peile) 11803-4, 
11856-7. 


Vernacular, Executive Officers’ knowledge of— cont, 

Leave, effect of {Rice) 10058-60 {Gates) 14160-2. 

Number of languages and dialects in Burma {Rice) 
10053-4 {Roberts) 11005-6. 

Sufficient knowledge {Rice) 9972, 10052 {Arnold) 
10379 p. 21, 10396 {Roberts) 10955, 11004 
{Eales) 11882 p. 76 {Keith) 12967 p. 122 {Peile) 
11786, 11821, 11824. 

Time required for acquisition of sufficient know¬ 
ledge {Rice) 10055-7 {Maung Nyun) 13389. 
Village Organization 

Act constituting communities—Provisions of Village 
Act and Village Regulations, &c. {Rice) 10293 
{Maung May Oung) 11248-9 {Eales) 11897,12070-2 
{Twomey) 13606. 

Council of elders—No formal council existed, but 
elderB met and discussed matters informally 
(ifice) 10116, 10122, 10172-3, 10294-5 {Mating 
May Oung) 11250-1, 11253 {Leveson) 11397 
{Rales) i 1915 {Macnabb) 12940 {Twomey) 
13572-6, 13585. 

Decline in authority, causes {Macnabb) 12943. 
Legislative recognition, question of 

Opinion against formalizing council l(Rice) 
10332-6 {Leveson) 11398-9 {Eales) 11916-9. 
11970, 12077-84 {Maxwell) 12204-6 {Keith' 
13084-5 {George) 13317 {Lafon) 13328 
13330-1 {Maung K. Baw) 13506 {Twomey) 
13572-3, 13583-4, 13590 {Gates) 13845-53. 
Opinion in favour of establishment of small 
rural councils to assist headmen {Maung 
May Oung) 11163, 11237-41, 11252, 11261-2, 
11270-1, 11275-9 {Maung Po Tha) 11290 
{Macnabb) 12944. 

Thanadis of Upper Burma {Eales) 11916 {Mac¬ 
nabb) 12727, 12731-4. 

Existing organization, success, &c. {Rice) 10169, 
10201 {Eales) 11963-7, 12073 {Macnabb) 12782 
{Twomey) 13604-5. 

Basis from which to work up towards local self- 
government in non-urban areas {Eales) 12076, 
12085 {Macnabb) 12728-30. 

See also subheading Headman. 

Headman 

Appointment, method of {Rice) 10196 {Maung 
May Oung) 11255-7 {Eales) 12041-2 (Macnabb) 
12784-5, 12910-1 (Keith) 13070 (Hirjee) 
13437-9, 13441-2 (Hie Thin at Win Wun) 
13471. 

Character and qualifications (Maung May Oung) 
11163, 11255, 11257 (Eales) 12040 (Hie Thin 
at Win Wnn) 13466,13472. 

Corruption (Leveson) 11349 (Lafon) 13329. 
General position and status (Hirjee) 13434-6. 
Basis of authority (Leveson) 11392-6 (Eales) 
11916, 11969-70. 

Deterioration of office, loss of authority, and 
influence, question of—Causes, &c. ( Maung 
May Oung) 11203-5, 11265-6 ( Leveson ) 
11344-7, 11391 (Maung M. T. Aung) 12665-6 
(Keith) 13086 (Hie Thin at Win Wun) 13470, 
13473. 

Deterioration less in Lower than in Upper 
Burma (Eales) 11968 (Macnabb) 12945. 
Powers and functions—Existing powers and 
suggestions with regard to extension of 
powers (Rice) 9972, 10117-8, 10123, 10170-1, 
10173-4, 10178-80, 10183-4, 10200, 10202-3 
(Roberts ) 10955 (Maung Po Tha) 11287-9 
( Leveson ) 11467-9 (Eales) 11882 p. 76 
(Maxwell) 12111 p. 85 (Keith) 12967 p. 123 
(Macnabb) 12667pp. 108, 109,12726 (George) 
13316 ( Twomey ) 13540 ; App. I., p. 174 1. 
Appeals from decision of Headman 

Channel of appeal (Lafon) 13337, 13346-8, 
13366 ( Maung K. Baw) 13538-9. 
Frequency (Rice) 10204 (Maung May Oung) 
11264. 

Opinion in favour of allowing appeals 
(Maung K. Baw) 13535-7. 

Revision not appeal, decisions subject to 
(Rice) 10203 ( Maxwell ) 12186. 

Arbitration (Lafon) 13373-4. 

Civil and Criminal powers (Rice) 9972, 10117, 
10200 ( Maung May Oung) 11263, 11267-8 
(Leveson) 11429-31 ( Maung M. T. Aung) 
12663-4 (Macnabb) 12787-8 (Keith) 12967 
p. 123 (Maung K. Baw) 13505. 
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Village Organization— com. 

Headman— cont. 

Powers and functions— cont. 

Funds, raising—No power (Rice) 10182 
(Leveson) 11400. 

Revenue, collection of—Satisfactory system 
(Rice) 9990-5. 

Remuneration, method of, question of adequacy 
&c. (Rice) 10298-9 (Maung May Oung) 11206- 
10, 11258-9 (Leveson) 11345, 11347-8 (Eales) 
12032-5, 12043-4 (Macnabb) 12946 (Twomey) 
13682. 

Tenure of office (Rice) 10296-7 (Macnabb) 12786. 
Whole time officer certainly not necessary (Eales) 
12036. 

Powers and functions of community—Suggestions 

&c. 

Education (Shearme) 10795-6 (Covernton) 12511 
p. 101 (Keith) 12967 p. 123 (Lafon) 13341-2. 
Funds for village government—Existing resources 
and suggestions for raising funds (Rice) 10120 
(Shearme) 10792-3 (Maung May Oung) 11276-9 
(Lereson) 11401-2 (Twomey) 13588-9. 


Village Organization—coni. 

Powers ana functions of community, &c.— cont. 

Land revenue settlement (Maung Nyun) 13392 
(Gates) 13689 p. 153. 

Myooks or Sub - Divisional officers weakening 
authority of village community (Keith) 13087. 

Penalties for non-performance of duties (Rice) 
10181. 

Police, maintenance of one or more policemen by 
each village proposed (Keith) 12967 p. 123. 

Sanitary work (Rice) 10178-80 (Shearme) 10794 
(King) 12333 p. 94. 

See, also subheading Headman. 


Wards, Court of 

Non-existent in Durma (Rice) 10268-9. 



